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INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


THE  BEHRING  SEA  DISPUTE. 

THAT  England  and  the  United 
States  should  go  to  war  over  the 
seal  fisheries  in  Behring  Sea,  is, 
happily,  very  improbable,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  almost  seven  years 
of  active  negotiations  between  them 
have  yet  borne  no  final  fruit.  During 
the  opening  months  of  1892,  however, 
there  has  been  a  revival  of  the  exag- 
gerated rumors  which  seem  to  mark 
every  season  of  approach  to  active 
sealing  operations;  and,  in  the  present 
political  situation  of  the  two  countries 
— both  entering  upon  the  throes  of  a 
bitter  electoral  campaign,  and  parti- 
san feeling  consequently  running  high 
— a  certain  degree  of  anxiety  regard- 
ing the  outcome  has  been  inevitable. 
It  is  true,  that  in  neither  country  would 
a  resort  to  extreme  measures  find  any 
great  support  among  the  upper  circles 
of  general  public  sentiment.  Yet  it 
is  a  cause  of  universal  satisfaction  to 
note,  that,  during  the  three  months 
ended  March  31,  1892,  more  substan- 
tial progress  has  been  made  toward  a 
final  friendly  understanding,  than  dur- 
ing any  similar  period  since  the  trou- 
ble began. 

As  far  back  as  November  10,  1891, 
the  announcement  had  been  made 
during  argument  in  the  Sayward  case 
(see  Vol.  I.,  p.  473),  that  an  arbitra- 
tion agreement  had  been  reached. 
Vol.  II.-i. 


This  was  subsequently  confirmed  in 
President  Harrison's  annual  message 
to  Congress,  and  in  the  Queen's  speech 
on  the  occasion  of  opening  the  British 
Parliament.  It  turned  out,  however, 
that  the  agreement  referred  to  was 
not  a  formal  one,  officially  binding 
upon  the  respective  Governments,  but 
merely  a  series  of  propositions  subject 
to  revision,  which  had  been  assented 
to  by  the  diplomatic  representatives 
of  the  Powers.  It  was  not  until  Feb- 
ruary 29  of  the  present  year,  that  the 
formal  instrument  was  signed,  nor 
until  a  month  later  that  it  received 
the  ratification  of  the  United  States 
Senate.  The  delay  in  signing  the 
treaty  is  understood  to  have  been  due 
to  the  fact  that  Secretary  Blaine's 
original  proposition  for  an  Arbitration 
Commission  consisting  of  five  mem- 
bers was  not  assented  to  by  Lord  Sal- 
isbury, on  account  of  it  making  no 
provision  to  meet  the  demands  of  Can- 
ada for  a  special  representative  on  the 
Commission  to  guard  the  interests  of 
Canadian  sealers.  It  was,  therefore, 
necessary,  in  order  that  the  United 
States  and  the  British  representation 
might  be  equalized,  to  increase  the 
proposed  number  of  arbitrators  from 
five  to  seven. 

The  Joint  Commission  sent  last  sea- 
son to  Behring  Sea  to  gather  all  pos- 
sible information  that  might  bear  upon 
the  proposed  arbitration,  met  for  the 
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first  time  in  Washington,  February  8. 
It  was  expected  that  the  four  Com- 
missioners would  be  able  to  formulate 
a  joint  report  which  would  be  accept- 
ed by  the  Board  of  Arbritrators  as  an 
ultimate  criterion  of  all  points  raised 
regarding  the  character  and  extent  of 
the  sealing  industry.  There  were,  in- 
deed, not  a  few  people,  who,  for  a  time, 
had  hoped  that  this  Joint  Commission 
might  effect  such  a  settlement  as  would 
dispense  with  the  need  of  arbitration 
altogether.  The  result  of  their  labor 
was,  however,  otherwise;  and  no  broad 
agreement  was  reached.  The  deliber- 
ations of  the  Commissioners  contin- 
ued until  March  4,  when  a  report  of 
less  than  500  words  was  transmitted 
to  Secretary  Blaine,  announcing  that 
it  had  been  decided  to  make  separate 
reportstothe  respective  Governments, 
instead  of  a  common  report  to  both. 
The  investigations  of  the  Commission- 
ers were  carried  on  without  any  ref- 
erence to  the  political  issues  involved, 
such  as  the  question  of  marine  juris- 
diction in  the  disputed  waters.  They 
concerned  merely  the  facts  bearing 
upon  the  present  condition  and  future 
prospects  of  the  sealing  industry. 
There  was  little  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  present  existing  condition  of 
things  in  regard  to  the  seal  herds,  but 
a  serious  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  causes  of  the  decrease  in  fur-bear- 
ing animals.  Since  the  purchase  of 
Alaska,  it  was  admitted,  the  number 
of  seals  had  perceptibly  diminished; 
and  such  decrease  was  to  be  attrib- 
uted, not  to  predatory  animals,  but  to 
the  ''hand  of  man."  However,  while 
the  United  States  Commissioners  up- 
held the  opinion  which  the  American 
authorities  have  long  asserted,  name- 
ly, that  the  depletion  of  the  seal  herds 
is  due  to  the  pelagic  or  deep-sea  kil- 
ling carried  on  largely  by  Canadian 
sealers,  the  British  Commissioners,  on 
the  other  hand,  found  the  destructive 
cause  in  the  killing  of  the  seals  at  the 
rookeries,  permitted  imder  contracts 
with  the  Treasury  Department  of  the 
United  States.  The  Pribilof  Islands 
are  the  headquarters  of  the  northern 
ursine  seal,  or  sea-bear  {Callorhinus  ur- 
sinus),  which  supplies  most  of  the  fur 
sea]  skins  of  commerce.  The  rook- 
eries on  the  islands  of  St.  Paul  and  St. 


George  frequently  contain  millions  of 
seals.  The  adult  males  begin  to  ar- 
rive at  the  islands  about  May  i,  the 
great  body  following  about  June  i, 
and  the  females  about  June  15,  giving 
birth  to  their  young  soon  after  land- 
ing. Nearly  all  leave  the  islands  about 
the  end  of  October  or  middle  of  No- 
vember, and  spread  out  over  the  North 
Pacific,  following  shoals  of  fish,  or  fre- 
quenting shallow  places  and  banks 
where  cod  are  abundant.  It  is  when 
the  animals  are  on  their  way  back  to 
the  rookeries,  that  the  poachers  reap 
their  richest  harvest. 

An  unforeseen  obstacle  arose  to 
check,  for  a  time,  the  progress  of  ne- 
gotiations for  an  arbitration  treaty.  It 
being  apparent  that  the  outcome  of  ar- 
bitration, whatever  it  might  be,  could 
not  possibly  be  operative  during  the 
approaching  sealing  season, stepswere 
taken  by  the  United  States  to  secure 
a  renewal  of  the  modus  vivendi  which 
was  to  expire  on  the  coming  first  of 
May.  President  Harrison,  in  the 
meantime,  February  19,  issued  the  us- 
ual proclamation  warning  all  persons 
of  their  liability  to  arrest  and  punish- 
ment if  they  should  be  found  engaged 
in  sealing  in  the  waters  of  the  Behring 
Sea  within  the  dominion  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  A  renewal  of  the  modus 
vivendi  was  considered  necessary  for 
the  same  reasons  as  heretofore,  to 
check  the  indiscriminate  ravages  of 
the  Canadian  poachers,  whose  opera- 
tions, it  was  alleged,  threatened  the 
sealing  industry  with  destruction.  Of 
course,  the  establishment  of  a  close 
season  would  militate  against  the  pe- 
cuniary interests  of  those  who  had 
locked  up  capital  in  sealing  outfits  ; 
and  it  was  due  to  representations  made 
in  the  interest  of  Canadian  sealers,  that 
Lord  vSalisbury  announced  the  policy 
of  Great  Britain  to  be  one  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  desired  renewal.  This  pol- 
icy was  not  definitely  revealed  until 
the  receipt  of  Lord  Salisbury's  note 
of  February  29.  The  report  of  the 
two  British  Commissioners  had  inti- 
mated that  sealing  in  the  open  sea  did 
not  endanger  the  species,  pointing 
thus  to  the  conclusion  that  another 
year's  suspension  of  sealing  was  not 
necessary  to  prevent  an  undue  dimin- 
ution of  the  herds.     Hence  the  Brit- 
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ish  disinclination  to  enter  again  into 
the  close  season  arrangement.  The 
American  demands  were  met  by  a 
counter-proposal — that  sealing  should 
be  forbidden  within  thirty  miles  of  the 
Pribilof  Islands,  and  that  the  catch 
within  that  belt,  /.  ^.,  by  American  cit- 
izens, should  be  limited  to  30,000  seals. 

On  the  same  day  on  which  this  pro- 
posal of  Lord  Salisbury  was  written 
(February  29),  a  treaty  was  signed  at 
the  State  Department,  in  Washington, 
by  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote  and  Secre- 
tary Blaine,  relegating  the  long  con- 
troversy to  an  International  Arbitra- 
tion Commission  of  seven  members. 
It  was  sent  to  the  Senate  for  consid- 
eration March  8.  The  same  day,  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Cabinet,  it  was  de- 
cided to  reiterate  the  position  of  the 
United  States  in  regard  to  a  renewal 
of  the  modus  vivendi;  and,  in  reply  to 
Lord  Salisbury's  proposal  of  Febru- 
ary 29,  Acting  Secretary  Wharton  de- 
livered to  the  British  Minister  a  note 
insisting  on  the  renewal  of  a  close 
season  arrangement  similar  to  that  of 
1 89 1,  as  a  matter  not  only  of  comity 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  but  of 
obligation. 

The  next  day,  March  9,  the  provi- 
sions of  the  treaty,  and  all  the  corres- 
pondence between  the  two  countries 
from  May  4,  1891,  up  to  date,  were 
made  public.  The  treaty,  in  summary, 
provides  as  follows : 

The  preamble,  after  expressing  the  desire 
of  the  two  Governments  for  an  amicable  set- 
tlement, states  that  the  arbitration  is  to  cov- 
er the  questions  of  the  jurisdictional  rights 
of  the  United  States  in  Behring  Sea,  of  the 
preservation  of  the  fur  seal  in  the  sea,  and 
of  the  rights  of  the  citizens  or  subjects  of 
either  country  as  to  the  taking  of  seals.  The 
separate  articles  provide  as  follows: 

I.  The  tribunal  of  arbitration  shall  be  com- 
posed of  seven  members— two  to  be  named 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
two  by  Her  Britannic  Majesty  (one  presum- 
ably from  Canada),  one  by  the  President  of 
the  French  Republic,  and  one  each  by  the 
King  of  Italy  and  the  King  of  Sweden,  all  to 
be  jurists  of  distinguished  reputation  in  their 
respective  countries;  and  the  last  three  to  be 
appointed  within  two  months  after  request, 
otherwise  in  such  manner  as  the  high  con- 
tracting parties  shall  agree  upon. 

II.,  III.,  IV.,  and  V.  These  articles  pro- 
vide that  the  arbitrators  shall  meet  at  Paris 
within  six  months  and  twenty  days,  or  at 
most  eight  months  and  twenty  days,  after 
ratifications  have  been  exchanged;  that  a 
majority  vote  of  the  seven  judges  shall  de- 


cide in  all  questions;  that  the  main  case  of 
each  side  shall  be  handed  in  within  three 
months  after  the  exchange  of  ratifications, 
and  the  counter-case  three  months  later, 
with  a  further  allowance  of  sixty  days,  if 
demanded;  that  all  evidence  and  all  docu- 
ments must  be  served  by  each  party  on  the 
other;  and  that  the  final  arguments  must  be 
submitted  within  one  month  after  the  coun- 
ter-cases are  in. 

VI.  This  article  states  the  points  to  be  ar- 
bitrated, as  follows: 

1.  What  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  the  sea 
known  as  the  Behring  Sea,  and  what  exclu- 
sive rights  in  the  seal  fisheries  therein,  did 
Russia  assert  and  exercise  prior  and  up  to 
the  time  of  the  cession  of  Alaska  to  the 
United  States  ? 

2.  How  far  were  these  claims  of  jurisdic- 
tion as  to  the  seal  fisheries  recognized  and 
conceded  by  Great  Britain  ? 
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3.  Was  the  body  of  water  now  known  as 
the  Behring  Sea  included  in  the  phrase 
"  Pacific  Ocean  "  as  used  in  the  Treaty  of 
1825  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia;  and 
what  rights,  if  any,  in  Behring  Sea  were 
held  and  exclusively  exercised  by  Russia 
after  said  treaty  ? 

4.  Did  not  all  the  rights  of  Russia  as  to 
jurisdiction  and  as  to  the  seal  fisheries  in 
Behring  Sea  east  of  the  water  boundary,  in 
the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Russia  of  the  30th  of  March,  1867,  pass  un- 
impaired to  the  United  States  under  that 
treaty  ? 

5.  Has  the  United  States  any  right,  and  if 
so  what  right,  of  protection  of  property  in 
the  fur  seals  frequenting  the  islands  of  the 
United  States  in  Behring  Sea,  when  such 
seals  are  found  outside  the  ordinary  three- 
mile  limit  ? 

VII.  If  these  questions  be  so  answered  as 
to  render  Great  Britain's  concurrence  neces- 
sary to  the  establishment  of  regulations  for 
the  preservation  of  the  seal,  the  judges  are 
to  ordain  the  regulations,  and  both  parties 
are  to  abide  by  them  and  to  co-operate  to 
give  them  effect. 

VIII.  The  arbitrators  may  be  asked  to  de- 
cide on  questions  of  fact  in  claims  for  inju- 
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ries  received  through  suspension  of  seaUng 
operations,  the  question  of  liability  to  be  the 
subject  of  further  negotiations. 

IX.  This  article  recites  the  agreement  to 
appoint  a  Joint  Commission  (the  work  of 
which  is  already  completed),  and  shows  that 
the  reports  of  the  Commissioners  are  not  to 
be  made  public  until  after  they  have  been 
submitted  to  the  arbitrators. 

X.  and  XII.  These  provide  for  the  respec- 
tive payment,  by  the  two  Governments,  of 
all  their  expenses. 

XI.  The  decision  of  the  tribunal  shall,  if 
possible,  be  made  within  three  months 
(changed  to  four  months  by  subsequent 
amendment)  from  the  close  of  argument  on 
both  sides. 

XIII.  A  record  of  proceedings  shall  be 
kept,  and  necessary  officers  appointed. 

XIV.  The  decision  of  the  tribunal  shall  be 
considered  a  full  and  final  settlement  of  all 
the  questions  referred. 

XV.  This  article  (the  last)  provides  for  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty  hy  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  and  by  the  Queen,  and  for  the  ex- 
change of  ratifications  at  Washington  or 
London  within  six  months  from  its  date,  or 
earlier  if  possible. 

The  proceedings  before  the  tribu- 
nal are  to  be  conducted  in  English,  in 
accordance  with  an  amendment  sub- 
sequently added  at  the  suggestion  of 
Sir  Julian  Pauncefote. 

The  treaty,  it  will  be  observed,  does 
not  provide  for  a  settlement  of  the 
question  of  liability  for  damages  al- 
ready incurred  through  possible  ille- 
gal poaching  on  the  one  hand,  or 
through  illegal  seizures  on  the  other. 
To  the  questions  originally  proposed 
by  Mr.  Blaine,  December  17,1 890,  Lord 
Salisbury,  in  his  reply  of  February  21, 
1 891,  had  added  that  of  liability  for 
damages  resulting  from  the  seizure  of 
British  vessels,  in  case  the  arbitrators 
should  award  against  the  United 
States  (see  Vol.  I.,  p.  89).  Mr.  Blaine 
accepted  this,  adding  what  seemed  to 
be  the  complementary  proviso,  that, 
in  case  the  American  contention  pre- 
vailed, "  all  the  seals  taken  by  Cana- 
dian vessels  should  be  paid  for  at  the 
ordinary  price  for  which  skins  are  sold. 
Lord  Salisbury,  however,  persisted  in 
his  refusal  to  recognize  the  liability  of 
the  British  Government,  alleging  that 
nations  were  not  to  be  held  responsi- 
ble for  private  acts  of  their  subjects. 

It  was  partly  owing  to  the  position 
taken  by  Lord  Salisbury  in  relation  to 
the  question  of  damages,  but  mainly 
owing  to  his  continued  opposition  to 


a  renewal  of  the  modus  vivendt,  that  we 
must  attribute  the  delay  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate  in  taking  action  with  re- 
gard to  the  treaty.  No  answer  hav- 
ing been  received  to  Mr.  Wharton's, 
note  of  March  8,  insisting  on  a  renewal 
of  the  modus  vivendi,  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary, on  March  1 6,  acting  under  instruc- 
tions decided  upon  at  a  Cabinet  meet- 
ing the  day  before,  requested  the  Brit- 
ish Minister  to  call  Lord  Salisbury's 
attention  to  the  note  of  March  8,  and 
to  inform  him  that  the  President 
would  like  to  know  as  soon  as  possible 
the  intention  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  the  matter,  as  an  effective  po- 
lice supervision  of  the  sealing  grounds^ 
if  it  should  have  to  be  undertaken  hj 
the  United  States  alone,  would  require 
a  speedy  completion  of  arrangements. 
On  March  19,  Lord  Salisbury's  reply 
was  received,  disclaiming  again  any 
obligation  to  suppress  Canadian  poach- 
ing, pending  arbitration  of  the  ques- 
tion of  property  rights  in  the  seals. 
He  said  he  had  reason  to  think  that 
the  suspension  was  not  needed  in  or- 
der to  protect  the  herds.  Moreover,, 
there  was  no  security  that  another  re- 
newal would  not  be  needed  in  1893^ 
and  serious  damage  would  result  to 
British  sealers  if  the  industry  were 
long  suspended.  He  suggested,  in 
lieu  of  the  close  season,  that  sealing 
might  continue  on  condition  that  the 
owner  of  every  sailing  vessel  should 
give  security  for  satisfying  any  dam- 
ages the  arbitrators  might  adjudge. 

President  Harrison's  rejoinder  to- 
this  reply  was  dated  March  22.  He 
vigorously  asserted  the  intention  of 
the  United  States  to  insist  upon  the 
right  to  prevent  pelagic  sealing,  as  a. 
matter  of  national  "honor  and  self- 
respect."  "If,"  said  he,  "Her  Majes- 
ty's Government  proceeds  during  the 
sealing  season,  upon  the  basis  of  its. 
contention  as  to  the  rights  of  the  Ca- 
nadian sealers,  no  choice  is  left  to  this 
Government  but  to  proceed  upon  the 
basis  of  its  confident  contention,  that 
pelagic  sealing  in  the  Behring  Sea  is 
an  infraction  of  its  jurisdiction  and 
property  rights."  The  President  fur- 
ther stated  frankly  that  he  was  not 
"willing  to  be  found  in  any  degree 
responsible  for  the  results  that  might 
follow  the  insistence  by  either  Gov- 
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ernment,  during  this  season,  upon  the 
extreme  rights  claimed  by  it." 

There  was  one  section  of  the  Sen- 
ate, including  Senator  Sherman  and 
some  others,  who  all  along  favored  a 
ratification  of  the  treaty,  irrespective 
of  the  renewal  or  non-renewal  of  the 
modus  Vivendi.  Another  section,  in- 
cluding men  of  both  parties,  favored 
making  ratification  dependent  on  con- 
dition of  Great  Britain's  first  agreeing 
to  a  renewal  of  the  modus  vivendi.  It 
was  even  proposed — a  bill  being  in- 
troduced for  the  purpose  by  Senator 
Morgan — to  retaliate  on  Canada,  by 
refusing  to  her  railroads  the  special 
bonding  privileges  they  enjoy  in  the 
United  States.  These  roads  pay  noth- 
ing to  the  United  States  Government 
or  to  the  separate  States;  they  carry 
freight  at  rates  prohibited  for  Amer- 
ican railroads  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act,  and  thus  make  the  en- 
forcement of  that  law  burdensome  to 
the  latter  roads.  Senator  Morgan's 
bill  proposed  to  make  goods  in  transit 
through  the  United  States  to  Canada, 
subject  to  the  same  import  duties  as 
^oods  intended  for  sale  and  use  in  the 
United  States. 

Though  somewhat  divided  as  to  ac- 
tion in  regard  to  ratification,  the  Sen- 
ate was  practically  one  in  its  deter- 
mination to  authorize  the  President, 
in  case  no  agreement  for  a  close  sea- 
son should  be  reached,  to  use  what- 
•ever  means  might  be  necessary  to  en- 
force the  claims  of  the  United  States 
•during  the  coming  season. 

Matters  were  assuming  a  somewhat 
-critical  aspect,  when,  in  answer  to  the 
rejoinder  of  President  Harrison  of 
March  22,  there  came  a  reply  from 
I^ord  Salisbury,  dated  March  26,  which 
■cast  a  different  coloring  over  the  whole 
•controversy.  In  it,  the  British  Prime 
Minister  pointed  out,  that,  as  the  own- 
-ers  of  British  ships  sailing  for  Behring 
Sea  had  been  notified  of  their  liability 
to  possible  interruption,  the  question 
of  time  was  not  urgent.  He  concurred 
with  President  Harrison  in  thinking 
that  when  the  treaty  had  been  ratified, 
there  would  arise  a  new  state  of  things ; 
and  intimated  that  he  would  then 
agree  to  a  modus  vivendi  similar  to  that 
of  last  year,  on  condition  that  the 
nation  which  lost  in  the  arbitration 


should  pay  to  the  other  the  damages 
assessed  by  the  arbitrators  as  result- 
ing from  the  prohibition.  The  alter- 
native offer  was  also  made,  to  prohibit 
sealing  by  British  vessels,  unless  they 
could  produce  a  certificate  that  they 
had  given  security  for  such  damages 
as  the  arbitrators  might  assess  in  case 
of  a  decision  adverse  to  Great  Britain. 
As  to  the  question  of  damages  inflict- 
ed in  the  past,  this  point  Lord  Salis- 
bury consented  to  refer  to  arbitration 
only  on  condition  that  the  arbitrators 
should  consider  merely  the  action  tak- 
en by  therespectiveGovernmentssince 
1885,  and  not  the  action  taken  by  indi- 
vidual subjects. 

In  transmitting  this  reply  to  the 
Senate,  the  President  intimated  that  it 
was  satisfactory  to  his  Government. 
The  Senate,  accordingly,  unanimous- 
ly and  unconditionally  ratified  the 
treaty,  making  only  two  minor  am  end- 
ments,  both  of  which  had  received  the 
sanction  of  Lord  Salisbury  in  advance. 
It  was  felt,  that,  whatever  might  be  the 
outcome  of  arbitration,  the  seventh  ar- 
ticle afforded  a  guarantee  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  seal  herds,  sufflcient  to 
justify  a  ratification. 

At  the  close  of  the  quarter,  the  Unit- 
ed States  had  practically  decided  to 
accept  Lord  Salisbury's  tender  of 
March  26,  with  certain  unimportant 
restrictions;  and  it  was  expected  that 
an  agreement  for  a  renewal  of  the  7no- 
dus  vivendi,  based  upon  the  first  offer 
in  the  dispatch,  would  shortly  be 
reached.  The  arbitration  as  to  dam- 
ages, it  is  understood,  will  cover  only 
the  period  from  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  to  the  time  a  final  decision  is 
reached  by  the  arbitrators.  The  ques- 
tion of  past  damages  will  remain  to  be 
dealt  with,  if  at  all,  in  future  negotia- 
tions. 

It  is  thought  that  at  least  six  months 
must  elapse  before  the  sessions  of  the 
arbitration  tribunal  can  begin  at  Paris. 
General  J.  W.  Foster  and  Judge  E.  J. 
Phelps,  of  Vermont,  ^re  announced  as 
the  agent  and  leading  counsel  respec- 
tively, in  behalf  of  the  United  States. 

On  the  same  day  on  which  the  Ar- 
bitration Treaty  was  signed,  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  an- 
nounced its  decision  in  the  Sayward 
case,  in  favor  of  the  United  States, 
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declining  to  issue  a  writ  of  prohibition 
to  the  District  Court  in  Alaska  to  an- 
nul the  forfeiture  proceedings  of  the 
said  Court.  The  Supreme  Court  de- 
cided that  it  was  debarred  from  issu- 
ing the  writ  applied  for,  owing  to  the 
failure  of  the  owner  of  the  condemned 
vessel  to  adopt  certain  legal  proceed- 
ings at  the  beginning.  The  Alaskan 
Court  had  found  the  sealing  to  have 
taken  place  within  the  limits  of  Alaska 
and  the  waters  thereof,  thus  making 
jurisdiction  appear  on  the  face  of  the 
proceedings.  The  owner  of  the  ves- 
sel might  have  appealed  against  the 
right  of  the  Alaskan  Court  to  exercise 
its  jurisdiction  in  the  case;  but  he  did 
not  do  so.  Hence  the  refusal  of  the 
Supreme  Court  to  reverse  the  previ- 
ous decision  on  the  mere  ground  that 
it  involved  the  private  rights  of  the 
owner  of  the  vessel.  As  to  the  politi- 
cal question  concerning  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  the  waters 
of  Behring  Sea,  the  Supreme  Court 
refrained  from  giving  a  decision. 
While  recognizing  the  compliment 
paid  it  in  the  willingness  to  have 
it  pass  judgment  upon  the  question, 
the  Court,  nevertheless,  pointed  out 
that  the  matter  had  long  been  in  liti- 
gation between  the  two  Governments; 
that  it  was  in  its  nature  a  political 
question,  and  should  be  left  to  the 
political  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment; and  that  the  Court  must  refrain 
from  interfering  with  assertions  of 
territorial  sovereignty  made  by  other 
departments  of  the  Government,  just 
as  if  it  were  charged  with  the  conduct 
of  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  nation. 
This  decision,  it  will  be  seen,  adds 
absolutely  nothing  to  international 
law,  and  leaves  matters  precisely 
where  they  stood  when  the  W.  P.  Say- 
ward  was  seized. 

THE  RECIPROCITY  POLICY. 

The  results  of  the  reciprocity  pol- 
icy characteristic  of  the  present  Ad- 
ministration in  the  United  States, 
have  been  materially  increased  dur- 
ing the  first  quarter  of  1892.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  resolutions  of  the 
Pan-American  Congress  of  1890,  rec- 
ommending the  negotiation  of  trea- 
ties of  reciprocity  based  upon  equiv- 
alent advantages,  the  United  States 


Congress,  it  will  be  remembered,  free- 
ly opened  the  American  markets  to 
certain  classes  of  products  coming 
largely  from  the  Southern  countries,, 
on  the  understanding  that  the  privi- 
lege would  be  withdrawn  in  1892,  if  the 
concessions  were  not  reciprocated. 

On  January  i  of  the  present  year,, 
the  period  came  to  an  end,  during 
which  the  free  market  for  sugar,  mo- 
lasses, coffee,  and  hides  could  be  en- 
joyed as  a  gratuitous  privilege.  On 
that  day,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
McKinley  Tariff  Act  of  1890,  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  became  em- 
powered to  close  the  market  against 
those  countries  which  had  refrained 
from  adjusting  their  tariff  schedules, 
so  as  to  make  them,  in  his  judgment, 
reasonable  and  equitable  to  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Brazil,  the  British  and  the 
Spanish  West  Indies,  British  Guiana, 
San  Domingo,  Germany,  Hawaii,  Gua- 
temala, Costa  Rica,  and  Salvador,  as. 
we  have  already  noted,  had  made  the 
required  concessions,  and  thus  secured 
the  permanent  enjoyment  of  a  free 
market.  Other  countries,  however,, 
had  not  done  so;  and  President  Har- 
rison was  confronted  with  the  problem 
of  enforcing  the  "retaliatory  "  clauses 
of  the  Tariff  act.  Such  action  was 
demanded  in  justice  to  those  countries 
which  had  complied  with  the  require- 
ments of  reciprocity;  and  yet,  for  ob- 
vious reasons,  an  immediate  closing 
of  the  American  market,  without  due 
notice,  would  have  been  tmfair  to 
many  traders.  Those,  for  instance, 
who,  in  the  expectation  that  they 
would  be  permitted  to  enter  without 
payment  of  duty,  had  purchased  car- 
goes abroad,  in  countries  from  which 
{e.g.,  the  Philippine  Islands)  the  trans- 
portation voyage  requires  a  long  pe- 
riod of  time,  would  be  exposed  to  an 
undue  discrimination.  It  was,  accor- 
dingly, decided  not  to  close  the  free 
market  until  due  warning  had  been 
given;  and,  on  January  7,  Secretary 
Blaine  sent  notes  to  the  diplomatic 
representatives  of  Austria-Hungary,. 
Colombia,  Hayti,  Nicaragua,  Hondu- 
ras, Spain  (for  the  Philippine  Islands),, 
and  Venezuela,  informing  them  that 
on  March  15,  unless  their  tariff  on  the 
agricultural  and  other  products  of  the 
United  States  should,  in  the  mean- 
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time,    be   reasonably   and    equitably  Coffee.              Hides. 

modified,    a   proclamation    from    the    Venezuela $9,662,207         $812,347 

■r»       -J      !l     r  ri      TT    -^   J  04-  ^  ij     Colombia 1,849,441  630,099 

President  of  the  United  States  would    jjayti 1,270,247  30,391 

close  the  free  market  hitherto  accord-  — \ ! — ! 

ed  them  for  sugar,  molasses,  coffee,  Total $12,781,895      $1,472,837 

tea,  and  hides,  and  would  impose  upon 

those  products  the  duties  fixed  in  Sec-  The  importation  of  coffee  from  these 

tion  3  of  the  Tariff  act.    France,  Peru,  countries  embraced  a  total  of  76,096,- 

and  Mexico  received  no  such  notice,  700  pounds,  /.  ^.,  about  15  per  cent  of 

on   account  of    negotiations  already  the  total  importation  from  all  coun- 

pending.     Uruguay,    the    Argentine  tries;  and,  with  a  duty  of  3  cents,  the 

Republic,  and  Chili  were  also  exempt-  present  enforcement  will  thus  involve 

ed.     At  the  close  of  the  quarter,  it  is  an  annual  discrimination  of  $2,282,901 

not  yet  apparent  what  action  may  be  against  the  three  countries  mentioned, 

taken  with  regard  to  them.    They  al-  The  vacuum  created  may  be  filled  by 

ready  import  American  products  more  increased    importations    from    other 

heavily  than  the  United  States  im-  coffee-producing  countries;    and   the 

ports  their  staples,  and  the  balance  of  cost  to  consumers  in  the  United  States 

trade  with  them  is  quite  favorable  to  may  thus  not  be  materially  enhanced, 

the  United  States.     They  are  not  su-  Since  Venezuela,  Colombia,  and  Hayti 

gar-producing  countries;   their  wool  do  not  rank  as  sugar-producing  coun- 

and  copper  are  subject  to  duty;  and,  tries,    the    President's    proclamation 

in  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  im-  does  not  materially  affect  the  sources 

probable  that  small  concessions  will  from  which  the  imported  sugar  supply 

be  demanded  of  them  in  return  for  is  drawn. 

the  free  market  which  is  now  offered  All  efforts  toward  a  convention  with 

for  their  hides.  Venezuela  have  proved  abortive.    Se- 

Bef ore  March  15  arrived,  Nicaragua  nor  Coronado,  the  Commissioner  ap- 

had  concluded  a  convention  with  the  pointed  to  conduct  negotiations  with 

United  vStates,  similar  in  its  general  the  United  States,  agreed  to  a  treaty, 

features  to  those  we  have  already  had  and  reported  the  same  favorably;  but 

occasion   to   outline  ;    and   President  it  was  vetoed  by  President  Andueza 

Harrison'sproclamation,  onMarch  13,  Palacio.     After   a   consultation   with 

gave  it  effect.     Satisfactory  negotia-  United  States  Minister  Scruggs,  the 

tions  had  also  begun  with  Honduras,  schedules  were  amended  to  meet  the 

Austria-Hungary,and  Spain  (concern-  President's  objections;  but  he  again 

ing  the  Philippine  Islands).     Colom-  demurred,  whereupon   the   Commis- 

bia,  Hayti,  and  Venezuela  were  thus  sioner  resigned.    The  difficulty  seems 

the   only  remaining   countries   upon  to  lie  in  the  inability  or  unwillingness 

which  notice  had  been  served  January  of  Venezuela  to  dispense  with  any  por- 

7.     In  accordance  with  that   notice,  tion  of  her  revenue.     In  spite  of  the 

President  Harrison,  on  March  15,  is-  fact   that   the  United   States   is   the 

sued  a  proclamation ,  declaring  in  force  largest  foreign  market  for  Venezuelan 

the  duties  fixed  in  the  Tariff  law  up-  coffee,  hides,  and  fruit,  the  Caracas 

on  the  products  imported  from  those  Government  still  levies  upon  Ameri- 

countries — 3  cents  a  pound  on  coffee;  can  flour  and  other  classes  of  mer- 

I  to  i}4  cents  a  pound  on  hides;  4  chandise,  the  highest  duties  known  in 

cents  a  gallon  on  molasses ;  and,  on  Spanish- American  tariff  schedules  for 

sugars,  duties  varying,  according  to  imported  food  products, 

classification,  from  seven-eighths  of  a  The  month  of  February  saw  the  ap- 

cent  to  2  cents  a  pound.  plication  of  the  reciprocity  policy  to 

How  this  will  affect  the  countries  Germany  and  the  British  West  Indies, 

in  question,  may  be  readily  judged  Aspreviously  noted(see  Vol.  I.,p.477), 

from  the  following  table,  which  shows  the  basis  of  the  negotiations  was  the 

the  importation  of  coffee  and  hides  free   market   offered   by  the  United 

into  the  United  States  in  1890,  that  States  for  beet  and  cane  sugar.     The 

of    sugar    being    an    inconsiderable  treaties  were,  in  fact,  necessitated  by 

quantity :  the   arrangements    previously   made 
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concerning  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  theCuban  reciprocity  treaty,  the  Span- 
which  would  otherwise  have  involved  ish  Senate,  on  March  lo,  approved  the 
an  average  discrimination  of  2  cents  convention  by  a  vote  of  90  to  50. 
a  pound  against  the  British  West  In-  By  treaties  already  made,  or  under 
dian  and  the  German  producer.  The  negotiation,  the  reciprocity  amend- 
treaty  with  Germany  secures  reduc-  mentof  the  McKinley  Tariff  Act  is  now 
tions  of  duties,  ranging  between  10  applied  to  the  regulation  of  95  per  cent 
and  14  per  cent,  on  nearly  all  Ameri-  of  the  sugar  imports  of  the  United 
can  farm  products.  It  places  the  Unit-  States,  in  such  a  way  as  to  open  up 
ed  States  on  equal  terms  with  Austria-  foreign  markets  for  American  pro- 
Hungary,  and  at  a  marked  advantage  ducts.  The  following  table  shows  the 
compared  with  Russia,  in  supplying  value  of  the  sugar  imports  from  the 
food  to  the  German  market.  By  the  several  countries  in  1890,  with  the 
arrangements  with  the  British  West  percentages  those  imports  form  of  the 
Indies,  the  tariffs  of  those  islands  are  total  supply  : 
so  adjusted  as  to  transfer  the  burden  „ 

C   ,       ^     ,-            r                •                 .JA               •  IMPORTED  SUGAR  SUPPLY — i8Q0. 

01  taxation  from  imported  American  per. 

food  products  toBritish  manufactures,  „      .t,,,,    ^t^-                  Valuation,  centage. 

1  ^.  ,1  ,.  ,       -  ,.     .  '      Spamsn  West  Indies $42,960,917  42.42 

lowering  thus  the  cost  or  living,  and    Germany 16,098,224        15.90 

pointing  toward  an  expansion  of  ex-  gawln^.^."^.  ^^^:: :::::::::.     ^^^'^^^<^^X-.        \\?^ 

ports.     There  is  one  important  differ-    Philippine  islands 6,'8i7,'866         6.73 

ence,however,which  distinguishes  the  ^^ixv!^^!^^!^.'. '.'.'.'.'.'.'. '.'.''.'.'.'.'.'.'.      ^x'lei^^^x          i'.64 

conventions  with  the  British  West  In-    Austria-Hungary..^ 1,578,494         1.56 

^,  11-1  c  -1      France  and  colonies 170,629  .17 

dies.      I  hey  establish  no  preterential    Central  America 94,177  .09 

schedules ;  and  other  countries,  as  well    ^^^^^^^ ___17:!!!      _!^ 

as  the  United  States,  will  share  the  ad-       X°^ai... $95,927,420        94.74 

vantages  of  the  reduced  duties.     The       ^«— "^  ^-^-^^ _5^5^      _^ 

benefit  to  the  American  exporter  will       '^°^^^  ^"^^^  imports $101,263,327       100.00 

lie  wholly  in  the  probable  increased  Over  two-thirds  of  the  coffee  sup- 
demand,  ply  of  the  United  States  is  also  now 

On  March  15,  President  Carnot  sign-  subject  to  the  conditions  of  reciproci- 
ed  the  reciprocity  treaty  which  sub-  ty.  The  total  importation  into  the 
jects  the  French  Republic  to  the  pro-  United  States  during  the  fiscal  year 
visions  of  the  United  States  Tariff  ended  June  30,  1890,  was  $78,253,446. 
law.  It  is  largely  due  to  the  person-  Of  this  amount,  $54,857,869  came  from 
al  efforts  of  United  States  Minister  Brazil,  the  West  Indies  (except  Hayti), 
Whitelaw  Reid,  that  we  are  able  to  Guatemala,  Costa  Rica,  Salvador  and 
record  this  successful  termination  of  Mexico.  Of  the  remainder,  $9,662,207 
the  negotiations  which  were  begun  came  from  Venezuela,  about  the  same 
some  time  before  the  close  of  1891.  amount  from  Asia  and  Africa,  and 
The  United  States  is  to  enjoy  the  min-  somewhat  less  than  $4,000,000  from 
imum  schedule  of  duties  under  the  re-  Colombia  and  Hayti,  with  none  of 
centlyadopted  general  tariff  of  France,  which  lattercountries  have  reciprocity 
which  will  be  applied  to  canned  meats;  arrangements  yet  been  made, 
fresh  and  dried  table  fruits,  except  rai-  Careful  estimates  place  the  total  in- 
sins;  timber,  rough-hewn orsawn;  wood  creased  volume  of  export  trade  result- 
paving  blocks;  stave  wood  for  casks;  ing  from  the  conventions  already  con- 
hops;  pears;  and  compressed  apples,  eluded,  at  $50,000,000.  In  the  case  of 
In  return,  a  free  market  is  secured  for  Brazil,  it  exceeded  $2,000,000  within 
sugar,  molasses,  and  hides  imported  eight  months  after  the  treaty  went 
into  the  United  States  from  France  into  effect. 

and  her  colonies.     In  regard  to  pork  /-tttt 

products,the  right  is  acceded  toFrance,  '^^^  DISPUTE  WITH  CHILI. 

to  seize  meat  proved  to  be  infected  By  mutual  forbearance  and  a  con- 

with  trichinae.  scientious  regard  for  mutual  rights, 

In  spite  of  the  strenuous  opposition  the  diplomatic  troubles  between  the 

of   the   mercantile    and    agricultural  United  States  and  Chili  have  been  set 

classes  in  Spain,  to  the  ratification  of  at  rest;  and  the  two  countries,  whose 
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relations  were  so  lately  strained,  are 
now  more  firmly  than  ever  locked  to- 
gether in  the  bonds  of  a  friendly  in- 
tercourse. It  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  danger  of  an  armed  conflict  was 
at  any  time  very  serious  ;  and  yet,  in 
view  of  the  possibilities  existing  in 
cases  where  national  pride  has  been 
wounded,  and  national  feeling  in- 
flamed, it  is  a  source  of  imiversal  sat- 
isfaction to  note  that  the  United  States 
and  Chili  have  displayed,  on  the  one 
hand,  a  spirit  of  dignified  patience, 
and,  on  the  other,  a  willingness  frankly 
to  acknowledge  obligations  incurred, 
and  to  make  all  due  amends. 

For  some  time  before  the  close  of 
1 89 1,  no  correspondence  between  the 
two  Governments  had  been  exchang- 
ed. A  few  days  after  the  V'alparaiso 
incident  of  October  16  last  (see  Vol. 
I.,  p.  481),  the  Chilian  authorities  had 
been  formally  notified  of  the  report  of 
Captain  Schley,  of  the  United  States 
ship  Baltimore^  regarding  the  attack 
upon  his  men,  and,  at  the  same  time 
had  received  an  intimation  of  the  de- 
sire of  the  United  States  for  an  expla- 
nation of  the  matter,and  for  reparation 
in  case  the  facts  should  be  found  as  re- 
ported. To  this  the  Chilian  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  had  replied,  Octo- 
ber 28,  in  a  manner  which  President 
Harrison,  in  his  annual  message  to 
Congress,  described  as  "offensive." 
No  intimation  was  conveyed  that  the 
desired  explanation  or  reparation 
would  be  given;  no  apology  was  of- 
fered for  the  unjustifiable  affront  to 
the  dignity  of  the  United  States;  ofB- 
cial  recognition  of  the  investigation 
by  the  officers  of  the  Baltimore  was  re- 
fused ;  and  notice  was  given  that  the 
results  of  the  secret  inquiry  instituted 
in  accordance  with  the  regular  process 
of  the  law  in  Chili,  would  have  to  be 
awaited.  These  facts  indicate  the  oflfi- 
cial  relation  of  tl;if^  two  Governments 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1892. 

The  judicial  inquiry  in  Chili  termi- 
nated January  8.  It  had  been  insti- 
tuted, October  17,  before  the  regular 
Criminal  Court  in  Valparaiso,  presided 
over  by  Judge  Henr}^  Foster.  And 
now,  instead  of  the  expected  apology 
or  explanation,  the  resulting  message 
to  the  United  States  simply  recapitu- 
lated the  findings  of  the  Chilian  Court, 


the  only  definite  feature  of  which  was 
a  request  on  the  part  of  the  Chilian 
District-Attorney,  for  the  imprison- 
ment, for  various  periods  of  time,  of 
four  men  who  had  been  indicted  for 
guilty  participation  in  the  murderous 
attack.  The  report  is  a  voluminous 
document  of  8,000  words.  The  Dis- 
trict-Attorney states  that  all  efforts  to 
ascertain  with  certainty  the  origin  of 
the  trouble  of  October  16  were  una- 
vailing; and,  after  pointing  out  the 
conflicting   nature  of   the  testimony 


JUDGE  HENRY  FOSTER,  OF  CHILI. 

given  by  the  two  members  of  the  crew 
of  the  Baltimore  who  were  examined 
in  Valparaiso,  and  by  numerous  Chil- 
ian witnesses,  he  draws  the  following 
conclusions: 

1.  The  incident  originated  in  a  brawl  be- 
tween intoxicated  sailors  of  both  nations. 
The  riot  grew  in  proportions,  on  account  of 
the  special  ward  in  which  it  occurred,  full  of 
houses  of  bad  reputation  and  saloons. 

2.  The  policemen  from  the  first  moment 
did  all  they  were  expected  to  do  to  suppress 
the  riot.  The  correct  course  of  the  police 
had  been  acknowledged  by  every  one  of  the 
witnesses  and  of  the  American  sailors,  ex- 
cept two. 

3.  Only  one  isolated  shot  was  fired.  It 
was  from  a  revolver.  The  police  are  armed 
with  carbines. 

It  will  be  noted  that  there  is  a  grave 
disparity  between  the  findings  of  the 
Chilian  Court  and  the  result  of  the  in- 
quiry by  the  officers  of  the  Baltimore. 
The  report  of  the  medical  officer  of 
the  vessel  states  that  Riggin,  the  boat- 
swain's mate,  was  killed  by  a  rifle  ball 
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which  wounded  the  jugular  vein,  and 
that  there  was  good  evidence  to  show 
that  the  attack  was  premeditated,  and 
that  the  men  were  assaulted  in  at  least 
six  different,  localities  at  about  the 
same  time.  In  the  final  report  of  Cap- 
tain Schley,  received  January  13,  the 
positive  statement  is  made,  that,  in  an 
interview  between  the  commander  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Judge  Foster,  held 
soon  after  the  unfortunate  incident  in 
question,  the  latter  stated  to  Captain 
Schley,  that  the  cause  of  the  attack 
was  the  hatred  that  the  lower  class  of 
Chilians  had  for  Americans,  because 
of  the  belief  that  the  Americans  had 
sided  with  Balmaceda  throughout  the 
late  struggle. 

When  the  message  outlining  the 
above  rather  unsatisfactory  results  of 
the  judicial  inquiry  in  Chili,  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  State  Department,  it 
was  accompanied  with  the  statement 
that  the  chain  of  legal  formalities  was 
not  yet  complete,  but  that  other  links 
still  remained  in  the  shape  of  a  trial 
before  the  Judge  of  Crimes  on  the  in- 
dictments. This  naturally  increased 
the  irritation  which  had  been  caused 
by  the  almost  three  months'  delay  on 
the  part  of  Chili  to  offer  an  explana- 
tion of  the  unfortunate  affair  of  Oc- 
tober 16.  No  hint  of  her  intention, 
nor  evidence  of  her  disposition,  to 
make  amends,  had  been  conveyed. 
President  Harrison,  therefore,  decided 
that  the  time  had  come  when  further 
postponement  of  reparation  on  the 
part  of  Chili  could  not  be  allowed, 
and  when  Congress  and  the  public 
should  be  put  in  full  possession  of  the 
facts,  and  of  the  policy  of  the  Admin- 
istration looking  toward  a  prompt  and 
satisfactory  settlement  of  the  whole 
matter.  In  this  determination,  the 
President  was  heartily  supported  by 
every  member  of  his  Cabinet. 

In  the  meantime,  developments  had 
arisen, which  made  such  a  course,  from 
the  American  point  of  view,  impera- 
tive. The  publication  of  that  portion 
of  President  Harrison's  message  to 
Congress  which  referred  to  Chilian 
affairs,  aroused  considerable  resent- 
ment at  Santiago,  and,  on  December 
II,  the  then  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, Senor  Manuel  Matta,  not  only 
stated  in  the  Senate  that  the  Ameri- 


can Minister  and  Consul  at  Valparaiso 
had  concealed  testimony  which  might 
have  cleared  up  the  matter;  but  he 
al^o  addressed  a  circular  to  the  Chil- 
ian Legations  in  the  United  States 
and  Europe,  accusing  the  American 
Minister  and  the  American  naval  of- 
ficers of  making  reports  to  Washing- 
ton that  were  deliberately  false,  and 
of  engaging  in  intrigues  for  the  pur- 
pose of  creating  trouble  between  the 
two  countries.  That  this  circular  was 
allowed  to  go  unnoticed  for  over  a 
month,  is  accounted  for  only  by  the 
fact  that  it  was,  in  the  first  place,  con- 
fidential, and  that  the  American  au- 
thorities had  no  official  knowledge  of 
it  whatever.  It  was  not  until  it  had 
been  transmitted  to  the  Chilian  Con- 
gress, and  had  afterward  been  pub- 
lished officially  in  the  Chilian  news- 
papers, becoming  thus  a  public  docu- 
ment, that  the  United  States  felt  called 
upon  to  accord  it  the  notice  it  demand- 
ed. No  other  docvuuent  in  all  the 
voluminous  correspondence  subse- 
quently submitted  to  the  United  States 
Congress,  was  fraught  with  so  serious 
danger.  Its  reflections  upon  the  honor 
of  the  American  civil  and  naval  offi- 
cials in  Chili,  and  its  language  con- 
cerning President  Harrison  and  Sec- 
retary Tracy,  aroused  universal  indig- 
nation in  the  United  States.  It  began 
with  a  frank  statement  that  the  infor- 
mation upon  which  President  Harri- 
son's message  and  Secretary  Tracy's 
report  had  been  based,  was  "errone- 
ous or  deliberately  imtrue  ;"  and  it 
ended  with  an  assurance  of  "the  final 
triumph  of  Chili,  notwithstanding  the 
intrigues  which  proceed  from  so  low 
a  source,  and  the  threats  which  come 
from  so  high  an  authority."  It  denied 
that  the  refugees  at  the  American 
Legation  in  Santiago  had  ever  been 
threatened,  and  that  the  house  or  per- 
son of  Minister  Egan  had  ever  received 
any  outrage,  "  notwithstanding  calcu- 
lated indiscretions  and  provocations." 
It  charged  that  the  instructions  from 
Washington,  enjoining  neutrality  and 
friendship,  had  been  constantly  disre- 
garded; and  it  assumed,  as  proof  of 
this  charge,  the  alleged  concessions 
made  to  Balmaceda  in  June  and  July 
last,  the  Itata  incident,  the  alleged 
spying  by  Admiral  Brown  on  board 
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the  San  Francisco  in  Quinteros  Bay  on 
August  20,  and  the  incidents  connect- 
ed with  the  cutting  of  the  cable  at 
Iquique  (see  Vol.  I.,  p.  48 1 ).  It  covered 
up  the  attack  upon  the  men  of  the 
Baltimore  by  a  series  of  denials  and 
evasions,  and  by  the  accusation  that 
Minister  Egan  had  withheld  testimony 
in  the  case,  "  although  he  had  said 
that  he  had  evidence  showing  who 
the  murderer  was,  and  who  the  other 
guilty  parties  of  the  i6th  of  October 
were." 

This  "  Matta  circular,"  of  itself,  had 
it  not  been  recalled,  must  have  proved 
sufficient  to  block  all  further  progress 
of  diplomacy;  and  its  withdrawal  be- 
came an  absolutely  necessary  condi- 
tiofi  precedent  to  further  adjustment 
of  the  international  dispute  save  by 
the  arbitrament  of  war. 

On  January  21,  the  ultimatum  of 
the  United  States  was  served  by  Sec- 
retary Blaine  on  the  Chilian  Govern- 
ment, through  its  representative  in 
Washington,  Senor  Pedro  Montt.  The 
same  day,  Minister  Egan  was  cabled 
full  information  of  the  status  of  af- 
fairs. The  ultimatum  contained  three 
specific  demands: 

1.  That  an  apology  should  be  given 
for  the  murderous  assault  upon  the 
sailors  of  the  Baltimore  in  the  streets 
of  Valparaiso. 

2.  That  an  indemnity  should  be 
given  to  the  sailors  who  had  been  in- 
jured, and  to  the  families  of  those 
who  had  been  killed  by  the  mob. 

3.  That  the  insulting  circular  of  Min- 
ister Matta  should  be  absolutely  with- 
drawn. 

No  answer  having  been  received  up 
to  noon  on  January  25,  four  days  after 
the  ultimatum  had  been  delivered, 
President  Harrison  sent  to  Congress 
the  whole  volume  of  official  corre- 
spondence relating  to  the  subject-mat- 
ter of  the  dispute.  The  documents 
dated  back  as  far  as  August  15,  1890, 
when  changes  in  the  Balmaceda  Min- 
istry were  the  first  official  indication 
of  the  coming  revolution.  Accompa- 
nying the  correspondence,  was  a  mes- 
sage concisely  reviewing  the  entire 
case,  commending  the  conduct  of  Min- 
ister Egan,  denouncing  the  obnoxious 
espionage  which  the  Chilian  police 
had  kept  up  over  the  American  Lega- 


tion at  Santiago,  restating  the  facts 
in  the  outrage  upon  the  men  of  the 
Baltimore,  and  declaring  the  same  to 
be  an  affront  to  the  dignity  of  the 
United  States,  pronouncing  the  con- 
duct of  the  Chilian  authorities  unsatis- 
factory, rehearsing  the  American  de- 
mands made  in  the  ultimatum  of  Jan- 
uary 2 1,  and  urging  that  thosedemands 
be  adhered  to  and  enforced.  No  stress 
was  laid,  in  the  message,  upon  the  re- 
quest for  the  recall  of  Mr.  Egan,  which 
had  been  made  by  Minister  Montt  Jan- 
uary 21.  Nothing  had  been  charged 
against  Mr.  Egan  but  his  public  con- 
duct, and  that  had  received  the  appro- 
val of  the  United  States  Government. 
Hence  the  small  importance  attrib- 
uted to  this  particular  incident. 

The  spirit  in  which  the  President's 
message  was  received  left  no  doubt 
that  the  firm  policy  advocated  by  the 
Administration  was  heartily  com- 
mended by  Members  of  Congress 
without  respect  of  party.  In  both  the 
House  and  Senate,  it  was,  after  being 
read,  immediately  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

The  next  day,  it  came  up  for  con- 
sideration in  due  course.  By  this  time, 
in  fact  when  the  President's  message 
had  been  submitted  to  Congress  the 
day  before,  a  note  of  explanation  and 
apology  from  the  Chilian  Government 
in  reply  to  the  ultimatum  of  January 
21,  had  actually  been  sent  on  its  north- 
ward way.  It  had  not,  however,  been 
received  by  the  President,  nor  had  the 
United  States  Government  had  any 
indication  of  its  character.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  ground  for  the  imputa- 
tion that  the  President's  message  was 
sent  to  Congress  for  theatrical  effect, 
he  knowing  full  well  at  the  time  what 
the  answer  of  Chili  would  be.  Nev- 
ertheless, a  resolution  in  the  House, 
introduced  by  Representative  Breck- 
inridge, of  Kentucky,  came  near  pre- 
cipitating a  debate  on  the  policy  of  the 
Administration.  The  following  are 
the  words  of  the  resolution  offered: 

"  That  the  President  of  the  United  States 
be  respectfully  requested  to  inform  the 
House  whether  anj'-  answer  has  been  received 
either  from  our  Minister  to  Chili,  Patrick 
Egan,  Esq.,  or  from  the  Government  of 
Chili,  to  the  dispatch  sent  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  the  Republic 
of  Chili  on  January  21 ;  and,  if  so,  from  whom 
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such  answer  was  received,  and  at  what  time; 
and  that  he  will  communicate  to  the  House 
all  the  correspondence  between  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  its  Minister  to 
Chili,  and  the  Chilian  Government,  not  com- 
municated to  Congress  with  the  message 
heretofore  sent  in." 

In  speaking  to  the  resolution,  Mr. 
Breckinridge  hinted  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  either  suppressed  the  sup- 
posed answer  of  Chili,  or  had  hurried 
the  correspondence  to  Congress  on  in- 
timation that  some  such  answer  would 
be  forthcoming.  *'  It  was  not  impos- 
sible," said  Mr.  Breckinridge,  "  that  he 
(the  President)  may  have  had  some  in- 
timation of  what  that  answer  would 
be,  and  yet  that  it  was  in  such  an  un- 
official and  informal  manner  received 
by  him  as  to  justify  him  in  not  put- 
ting it  in  his  message."  Mr.  Breck- 
inridge's suggestion  was  instantly  dis- 
avowed by  leading  Democrats  in  the 
House.  Mr.  Blount,  Chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Afifairs, 
Mr.  Herbert,  and  others  deprecated 
any  other  policy  in  the  present  crisis, 
than  one  of  hearty  and  patriotic  co- 
operation with  the  Executive ;  and  the 
resolution  of  Mr.  Breckinridge  was  fin- 
ally referred  to  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

On  January  27,  Chili's  answer  to  the 
ultimatumof  January  21  was  received. 
It  proved  satisfactory  to  the  United 
States,  and  practically  ended  the  long 
dispute.  It  contained  a  complete  apol- 
ogy for  the  Baltimore  incident  ;  and  its 
whole  tone  gave  evidence  of  the  ea- 
gerness of  Chili  to  end  the  present  dif- 
ficulty on  terms  acceptable  to  the  Unit- 
ed States.  All  the  demands  in  the  ul- 
timatum were  unconditionally  grant- 
ed; and  the  Santiago  authorities  offer- 
ed to  leave  to  the  decision  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Supreme  Court  the  question 
of  reparation  to  the  victims  of  the  mob 
i'n  Valparaiso.  The  offensive  Matta 
circular  and  the  demand  for  Mr.Egan's 
recall  were  withdrawn  with  adequate 
expressions  of  regret,  and  with  an  em- 
phatic declaration  that  Chili  desired 
to  maintain  none  but  the  most  friendly 
relations  with  the  United  States.  This 
conciliatory  reply  disposed  of  all  the 
points  at  issue  ;  and  President  Harri- 
son, in  transmitting  it  to  Congress, 
January  28,  intimated  that  further  ne- 
gotiations might  now  be  safely  com- 


mitted to  the  Executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  as  the  ordinary  methods 
of  diplomacy  would  now  be  sufficient 
to  bring  the  whole  matter  to  a  satis- 
factory ending.  Minister  Egan  was 
cabled  to  this  effect  January  30.  No 
demand  was  made  that  Chili  should 
salute  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  The 
question  of  an  asylum  to  refugees  had 
been  practically  settled  January  12, 
when  the  last  of  those  who  had  found 
protection  at  the  different  Legations 
in  Santiago  were  safely  transferred  to 
the  United  States  ship  Yorktown.  They 
were  accompanied  from  Santiago  by 
the  American,  Italian,  and  Spanish 
Ministers.  The  only  details  still  await- 
ing adjustment  were  those  relating  to 
the  manner  in  which  an  indemnity 
was  to  be  secured.  Thirty-four  claims 
have  now  (March  31)  been  filed  at  the 
State  Department, ranging  from  $150,- 
000  down  to  $30,000,  and  aggregating 
$2,065,000.  This  list  does  not  include 
the  cases  of  Riggin  and  Turnbull,  who 
were  killed. 

Out  of  the  apparent  evils  of  the  dis- 
pute, good  may  grow.  The  just  and 
honorable  action  of  the  Chilian  au- 
thorities, which  alone  rendered  an 
amicable  settlement  possible,  has 
served  to  increase  the  feelings  of  ad- 
miration and  respect  which  Americans 
have  always  entertained  for  the  most 
progressive  and  energetic  of  the  Span- 
ish-American republics  ;  and,  in  her 
work  of  reorganization  and  develop- 
ment of  industrial  and  commercial 
enterprises.  Chili  will  have  the  hearty 
sympathy  and  support  of  the  United 
States.  The  progress  of  the  dispute 
revealed  to  the  world  the  truth  that 
the  United  States  form  one  Nation. 
In  the  presence  of  a  foreign  wrong, 
all  partisan  dissensions  are  sunk  for 
the  sake  of  united  action,  and,  as  the 
New  York  Sun  expressed  it:  "  There 
is  a  country,  and  a  united  country, 
behind  the  flag."  One  other  salutary 
effect  may  be  noted.  The  impending 
war-cloud  drew  the  earnest  attention 
of  the  United  States  to  the  condition 
of  her  defenses,  and  awakened  the 
country  to  the  fact,  that,  not  alone  for 
the  sake  of  her  dignity  and  safety, 
but  in  the  interests  of  universal  peace 
and  order,  reasonable  means  of  pro- 
tection should   be  provided   for  her 
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coasts   and   sea-ports   commensurate 
with  their  national  importance. 

THE  DISPUTE  WITH  ITALY. 

The  negotiations  looking  toward  a 
re-establishment  of  the  diplomatic  re- 
lations between  Italy  and  the  United 
States,  severed  as  a  result  of  the  New 
Orleans  tragedy  of  March  14,  1891, 
have  continued  throughout  the  quar- 
ter under  review;  and  the  prospects 
of  their  speedy  and  successful  issue 
are  bright.  It  is  reported  that  the  Ad- 
ministration at  Washington  has  favor- 
ably considered  a  proposition  to  in- 
demnify, by  the  payment  of  100,000 
francs  ($20,000),  the  relatives  of  the 
Italian  subjects  who  were  killed  by 
the  mob  at  the  Parish  Prison,  this  ac- 
tion to  be  taken  on  the  express  under- 
standing that  such  payment  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be 
taken  as  an  acknowledgment  of  Fed- 
eral liability  for  the  failure  of  the 
Louisiana  authorities  to  protect  the 
lives  of  Italian  subjects,  but  merely  as 
an  evidence  of  American  good-will  to- 
ward Italy,  and  of  desire  to  see  res- 
tored the  friendly  diplomatic  inter- 
course which  had  always  been  main- 
tained up  to  the  time  of  the  deplor- 
able incident  at  the  Parish  Prison. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  re- 
call of  Baron  Fava,  the  Italian  Minis- 
ter, was  the  result  of  a  misunderstand- 
ing as  to  the  Federal  power  to  punish 
offenses  falling  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  State  authorities.  The  Adminis- 
tration has  always  recognized  the  prin- 
ciple of  indemnity,  where  the  facts 
show  that  an  unprovoked  wrong  has 
been  committed  in  violation  of  treaty 
rights;  but  has  never  committed  itself 
to  the  principle  of  obligation  to  pro- 
tect the  lives  of  foreigners  who  violate 
the  laws,  in  any  other  way  than  it  pro- 
tects its  own  subjects.  On  two  former 
occasions,  the  attitude  of  the  United 
States  in  relation  to  this  question,  has 
been  made  apparent — the  attack  on 
the  Spanish  Consulate  and  the  houses 
of  Spanish  subjects  by  a  New  Orleans 
mob  in  185 1,  while  Mr.  Webster  was 
Secretary  of  State  (see  Vol.  I.,  p.  224), 
and  the  Rock  Springs  massacre  of 
Chinese  subjects,  during  the  term  of 
office  of  ex-Secretary  Bayard. 

It  is  rumored  to  be  not  improbable 


that  both  Baron  Fava  and  United 
States  Minister  Porter  will  soon  return 
to  their  respective  posts,  as  a  result  of 
the  voluntary  action  now  contemplat- 
ed by  the  United  States  Government. 
It  would  cause  wide  rejoicing  among 
the  subjects  of  both  countries  to  know 
that  the  rumors  had  been  confirmed. 

GENERAL  EUROPEAN  POLITICS. 

In  welcoming  their  several  Parlia- 
ments, the  potentates  of  Europe  have 
lately  proclaimed  tidings  of  peace — 
and  not  without  some  reason,  for  there 
has  been  an  absence  of  that  feverish 
activity  and  rumored  intrigue  on  the 
part  of  the  diplomats,  which,  not  long 
ago,  roused  all  the  Powers  of  Europe 
to  an  anxious  consideration  of  their 
dangers  and  defenses.  It  is  long  since 
the  alliances  of  the  great  Powers,  and 
the  relations  of  the  minor  ones,  par- 
ticularly in  the  eastern  part  of  the  con- 
tinent, have  caused  so  little  general 
anxiety  as  they  do  at  the  close  of  the 
first  quarter  of  1892. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  ef- 
forts of  diplomacy  have  ceased.  On 
the  contrary,  the  interests  of  England 
and  the  Triple  Alliance  are  still  felt 
to  be  affected  by  the  mutual  attitude 
of  France  and  Russia;  .and  the  recent 
decision  of  Lord  Salisbury  to  retain 
Sir  R.  D.  Morier  as  Ambassador  at 
St.  Petersburg,  instead  of  sending  him 
to  Rome,  as  contemplated,  is  general- 
ly interpreted  as  an  act  of  co-opera- 
tion with  the  Governments  of  William 
II.  and  King  Humbert,  in  the  efforts 
to  weaken  the  moral  entente  between 
France  and  Russia,  which  recent 
events  had  strengthened.  It  is  hoped, 
that,  through  the  influence  of  Sir  R. 
D.  Morier,  which  counts  much  with 
the  Czar,  a  conference  between  the 
Emperors  of  Russia  and  Germany 
may  be  arranged,  which  will  restore 
their  former  harmony  of  relations. 

A  similar  motive — to  strengthen 
the  Triple  Alliance,  and  especially 
Italy — tmderlay  the  recent  efforts  of 
the  Austrian  Emperor  to  modify  the 
friendly  attitude  of  Pope  Leo  XIII. 
toward  the  French  Republic,  and  to 
effect  a  rapprochement  between  the 
Vatican  and  the  Quirinal. 

While  these  instances  reveal  the 
fact  that  there  is  still  anxiety  regard- 
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ing  the  adjustment  of  European  rela- 
tions, other  facts  have  arisen  which 
g-o  to  show  the  growth  of  a  strong 
pubhc  opinion  adverse  to  schemes  of 
sensational  reform  at  home  and  dan- 
gerous entanglement  abroad.  Wit- 
ness the  results  of  the  late  elections 
in  Roumania,  which  gave  an  increased 
majority  to  the  Conservatives,  not- 
withstanding the  united  opposition  of 
the  Liberal  factions. .  Witness  also 
the  results  of  the  trial  at  Sofia,  of 
Madame  Karaveloff  and  her  associ- 
ates, who  were  tried  for  treason  in 
connection  with  the  prison  charges 
against  M.  Stambouloff.  Although 
the    defendants   were   acquitted    on 


M.  CHADOURNE. 

technical  grounds,  the  result  of  the 
trial  was  to  clear  M.  vStambouloff  of 
the  odious  charges  of  cruelty  laid 
against  him,  which,  had  they  been 
substantiated,  must  have  led  to  his 
retirement,  and  to  consequent  endan- 
gering of  the  recently  acquired  stabil- 
ity of  Bulgaria. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  relations  between 
Bulgaria  and  Servia,  are  somewhat 
strained  at  present,  owing  to  the  re- 
fusal of  the  latter  to  expel  from  her 
territory  certain  Bulgarian  revolution- 
ists who  have  taken  refuge  there;  and 
the  assassination  of  Dr.  Vulcovitch, 
the  Bulgarian  agent  atConstantinople, 
on  February  24,  which  was  at  first 
attributed  to  Servian,  but  later,  and 
with  better  show  of  reason,  to  Russian 
intrigue,  is  not  calculated  to  lessen 
the  tension  between  the  authorities 
at  Sofia  and  Belgrade. 


The  Franco-Bulgarian  Dispute. 

The  war-cloud  which  hung  over 
France  and  Bulgaria  at  the  close  of 
1 89 1,  and  which  threatened,  in  fact,  to 
disturb  the  general  peace  of  Europe, 
was  happily  dispelled  before  the  end 
of  January,  1892.  Had  the  Govern- 
ments of  Paris  and  Sofia  persisted  in 
enforcing  their  mutual  claims, theCha- 
dourne  incident  might  have  quickened 
into  life  the  latent  warlike  germswhich 
make  their  presence  felt  throughout 
Europe  on  occasion  of  every  incident 
affecting  the  status  of  the  Balkan  Pro- 
vinces. 

M.  Chadourne,  a  French  journalist  in 
Bulgaria  (see  Vol.  I.,  p.  488),  taking  his 
tone  from  the  pro- Russian,  and  there- 
fore anti-Bulgarian,  press,  had  made 
himself  offensive  to theGovernment  of 
M.  Stambouloff,  andhadbeen  expelled. 
His  expulsion  France  resented  on  the 
plea  that  it  was  a  violati>on  of  the 
"Capitulations,"  or  the  diplomatic  ar- 
rangements with  the  Porte,  whereby 
it  was  claimed  that  M.  Chadourne,  be- 
ing a  foreign  resident  in  Bulgaria 
(which  is  under  the  suzerainty  of  the 
Porte),  should  not  have  been  expelled 
by  the  Bulgarian  authorities,  except 
through  the  intervention  of  the  French 
Consul.  This  interpretation  of  the 
''  Capitulations,"  France  accompanied 
with  a  demand  that  the  decree  of  ex- 
pulsion should  be  revoked,  and  a  guar- 
antee given  against  a  similar  recur- 
rence. Bulgaria,  in  reply,  pointed  out 
that  the  "intolerable"  conduct  of  M. 
Chadourne  had  been  brought  to  the 
knowledge  of  M.  Lanel,  the  French 
Charge  d'Affaires,  as  early  as  Novem- 
ber last,  at  which  time  notice  was  al- 
so given  of  the  intention  of  the  Bul- 
garian Government  to  expel  him  if  he 
continued  in  his  objectionable  course. 
Precedents  were  also  cited  to  show 
that  such  incidents  were  not  uncom- 
mon ;  and  that,  on  a  former  occasion, 
France  had  submitted,  without  pro- 
testation, to  the  direct  expulsion  of  two 
of  her  subjects  from  Bulgaria.  The 
Bulgarian  authorities  refused  to  ac- 
cept such  an  interpretation  of  the  "  Ca- 
pitulations "  as  would  deprive  them 
of  the  right  of  controlling  directly  and 
absolutely  the  actions  of  foreigners 
who  interfered  in  the  internal  politics 
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of  their  country.  They  therefore  re- 
fused to  remove  the  restrictions  upon 
the  return  of  M.  Chadourne.  Upon 
receipt  of  this  reply,  France  abruptly 
severed  her  diplomatic  relations  with 
Bulgaria. 

This  action  on  the  part  of  France 
has  been  variously  regarded,  but  gen- 
erally as  an  attempt  to  strengthen  the 
ties  of  the  Franco-Russian  entente.  It 
soon  appeared,  however,  that  the  ar- 
dor of  those  who  may  have  imagined 
that  entente  to  be  the  sole  arbiter  of 
European  peace  or  war,wasmisplaced; 
and  that  the  real  masters  of  the  situ- 
ation in  the  Balkans  are  also  those  who 
control  the  balance  of  power  through- 
out Europe.  The  Russian  press,  with 
a  clear  insight  into  the  intricacies  of 
the  international  problems  involved 
in  an  opening  up  of  the  Eastern  ques- 
tion at  the  present  time,  refused  even 
to  countenance  the  action  of  the 
French  authorities.  The  Sultan,  also, 
to  whom,  as  Suzerain,  France  had  ap- 
pealed, declined  to  insist  on  an  ac- 
ceptance by  Bulgaria  of  the  French 
demands. 

Nothing,  therefore,  remained  but 
for  the  Governments  of  M.  Ribot  and 
M.  Stambouloff  to  come  to  a  compro- 
mise; and  this  amicable  solution  of  the 
question  was  finally  reached  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  Porte.  A 
note  acceptable  to  Bulgaria  was  drawn 
up,  which  the  Porte  addressed  to 
France,  in  order  to  settle  the  unfortu- 
nate dispute.  In  this  note,  Bulgaria 
expresses  regret  for  having  issued  the 
decree  of  expulsion  against  M.  Cha- 
dourne, and  for  not  having  formally 
advised  the  French  agent  at  Sofia  of 
the  intended  banishment,  and  under- 
takes that  notice  in  similar  cases  shall 
in  future  be  sent,  but  on  condition  that 
Bulgaria  shall  still  have  the  right 
to  expel  offending  foreigners  if  they 
will  not  leave  after  due  notice.  To 
this  note  France  replied  January  21, 
to  the  effect,  that,  while  unable  to 
accept  the  view  taken  by  the  Porte 
concerning  the  question  of  principle 
laid  down  therein,  the  French  Gov- 
ernment; nevertheless,  looked  upon 
the  incident  as  closed.  An  enforce- 
ment of  the  French  claims  under  the 
"Capitulations"  was  not  insisted  upon; 
and  Bulgaria  still  maintains  her  right 


to  control  the  actions  of  those  who 
meddle  offensively  with  her  own  in- 
ternal affairs. 

The  Vatican  and  the  Powers. 

Nothing  has  arisen  affecting  the 
general  European  situation,  which 
transcends  in  importance  the  recent 
revelations  of  the  attitude  of  the  Holy 
See  toward  the  various  Powers.  On 
more  than  one  occasion.  His  Holiness, 
Pope  Leo  XIII.,  has  shown  a  desire  to 
bring  warring  factions  into  harmony, 
and  to  adapt  the  teachings  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  to  the  changing  and 
growing  needs  of  the  time  arising  out 
of  changing  political  and  social  con- 
ditions. This  is  the  spirit  breathing 
in  his  long  encyclical  letter  of  Febru- 
ary 16  last,  intended  especially  for  the 
use  of  the  French  Bishops;  and  in  that 
letter,  the  general  features  of  the  pol- 
icy of  the  Vatican  toward  the  various 
Governments  of  the  world,  are  clearly 
outlined.  Not  that  that  policy  has  un- 
dergone a  radical  change — it  is  now 
only  more  clearly  defined.  During 
many  centuries,  it  has  been  the  tradi- 
tional policy  of  the  Holy  See  to  con- 
sider Governments  as  mere  expres- 
sions of  popular  will,  subject  to  tran- 
sition and  change,  while  the  great  body 
of  the  people  remain  permanently  with 
the  Church.  As  evidence  of  this,  may 
be  cited  the  recognition  accorded  to 
republican  forms  of  government  in  the 
Old,  as  well  as  in  the  New  World.  And 
in  his  recent  encyclical  letter,  Pope 
Leo  says: 

♦'  There  have  been  many  governments  in 
France  during  this  century,  and  each  has 
had  its  distinctive  form — Imperial,  Monarch- 
ical, and  Republican.  Each  of  these  is  good 
so  long  only  as  it  makes  for  the  common  well- 
being;  and  one  form  may  be  good  at  one 
time,  and  another  at  another.  Catholics,  like 
all  citizens,  have  a  perfect  right  to  prefer 
one  form  to  another,  as  none  of  these  forms 
in  itself  is  opposed  to  Christian  teaching. 
No  governmental  form  is  definitive,  and  a 
new  form  of  government  may  be  needful  to 
satisfy  new  wants  and  conditions.  When  a 
new  government  is  founded,  acceptance 
thereof  is  not  only  permitted,  but  requested, 
and  even  demanded  by  the  necessities  of  the 
social  welfare.  That  must  be  done,  inas- 
much as  insurrection  provokes  hatred  be- 
tween citizens,  incites  civil  wars,  and  may 
push  the  nations  back  into  the  chaos  of  an- 
archy. Thus  is  explained  the  wisdom  of 
the  Church  in  maintaining  its  relations  with 
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the  numerous  governments  which  have  suc- 
ceeded each  Other  in  France  within  less  than 
a  century." 

His  Holiness  even  goes  so  far  as  to 
acknowledge  that  the  reduction  of  the 
Church  to  the  common  law  status 
which  it  has  in  certain  countries, 
though  possessing  serious  inconveni- 
ences, may  nevertheless  have  some 
advantages. 

In  these  declarations,  which,  it  will 
be  noted,  do  not  commit  the  Vatican 
to  the  exclusive  support  of  any  one 
particular  form  of  government.  Pope 
Leo  has,  of  course,  disappointed  the 
hopes  of  those  Royalists  who  profess 
to  see  in  monarchy  alone  the  highest 
type  of  political  organization.  When 
it  was  announced,  in  connection  with 
the  political  crisis  of  February  last  in 


France,  that  the  policy  of  the  Holy 
See  was  one  of  support  to  the  Repub- 
lican-Conservative party,  and  of  op- 
position to  Radicalism,  the  represen- 
tatives, at  the  Vatican,  of  Austria, 
Germany,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  in 
alarm,  requested  an  explanation  of 
what  they  seemed  to  regard  as  an 
abandonment  by  the  Pope  of  his 
monarchical  policy.  In  reply,  they 
learned  that  His  Holiness  was  not 
more  in  favor  of  republics  than  of 
monarchies,  as  might  have  been  seen 
from  his  encyclical  to  the  French 
Bishops,  or  from  an  examination  of 
the  traditional  policy  of  the  Vatican. 
All  efforts,  however,  toward  a  res- 
toration of  official  relations  between 
the  Vatican  and  the  Italian  Monarchy 
have   hitherto   failed.     Toward   this 
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end,  the  Emperor  of  Austria  has  late- 
ly bent  his  energies.  His  object,  of 
course,  is  mainly  political — to  prevent 
an  alliance  betAveen  the  Vatican  and 
France,  to  check  the  radical  move- 
ment in  Italy,  and  thus  increase  the 
stability  of  the  Italian  Monarchy,  and 
to  secure  for  the  Triple  Alliance  the 
support  of  the  Catholic  world.  Fran- 
cis Joseph  desires  Italy  to  adopt  a 
more  friendly  attitude  toward  the 
Vatican,  and  to  end  the  persecution 
of  the  Catholics.  Italy  has  signified 
her  willingness  for  a  rapprochement 
with  the  Vatican,  but,  as  a  step  to 
this,  insists  that  the  Pope  first  allow 
the  participation  of  Catholics  in  the 
Italian  parliamentary  elections.  The 
friendly  efforts  of  the  Austrian  Em- 
peror, have  proved  unavailing.  The 
Pope,  it  is  announced,  will  maintain 
his  attitude  of  reserve  unless  Rome 
be  first  restored  to  the  Holy  See;  and 
thatcondition,KingHumbertanswers, 
cannot  be  granted  except  at  the  cost 
of  a  revolution  in  Italy.  This  impos- 
sibility, at  present,  of  a  radical  change 
in  the  relations  of  the  Vatican  and 
the  Quirinal,  is  not  due,  it  will  be  no- 
ticed, to  any  anti-monarchical  views 
of  Pope  Leo,  but  to  the  special  condi- 
tion in  which  the  Holy  See  has  been 
placed  since  it  lost  Rome. 

The  German  Government,  it  is  said, 
is  endeavoring  to  effect  a  closer  rela- 
tionship with  the  Vatican.  This  end, 
it  is  hoped,  will  be  promoted  by  the 
recent  appointment  of  Cardinal  Ledo- 
chowski  to  succeed  Cardinal  Simeoni 
as  Prefect  of  the  Congregation  de 
Propaga?idd  Fide.  The  Cardinal  is  one 
of  the  most  bitter  adversaries  of  Bis- 
marck; and  efforts  are  now  being 
made,  it  is  reported,  to  get  him  to  ac- 
cept the  policy  of  the  Emperor.  The 
latter's  recent  withdrawal  from  the 
position  he  had  taken  in  regard  to  the 
proposed  Education  Bill,  is  not  likely 
to  improve  his  relations  with  the  Cath- 
olic hierarchy;  but  the  full  effects  of 
his  action  have  not  yet  manifested 
themselves. 

Interesting  as  is  the  general  ques- 
tion of  the  relations  of  the  Vatican,  it 
is  in  France  particularly,  that,  during 
the  first  three  months  of  1892,  the  in- 
terest has  centred.  The  ecclesiastical 
troubles  in  France  have  been  develop- 
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ing  ever  since  the  adoption  of  the 
legislation  proposed  some  years  ago 
by  M.  Jules  Ferry,  expelling  certain 
religious  orders  from  the  country. 
After  a  vigorous  enforcement  for  a 
time,  the  matter  was  allowed  to  drop; 
and,  it  appears,  the  expelled  monks 
have,  to  a  certain  extent,  been  allowed 
to  return  without  opposition,  and  even 
to  re-establish  some  of  their  institu- 
tions. To  this  cause  is  due  much  of 
the  opposition  to  the  Government  on 
the  part  of  the  anti-Clerical  Radicals. 
The  Pantheon  incident  of  October  2, 
1 89 1,  and  subsequent  events,  the  bear- 
ings of  which  are  fully  outlined  in  the 
last  number  of  Current  History  (see 
Vol.  I.,  p.  486),  afforded  the  Radicals 
an  opportimity  of  attack  upon  the 
Government,  of  which  they  were  not 
slow  to  take  advantage.  The  Pope 
ordered  the  temporary  discontinuance 
of  pilgrimages,  while  the  Paris  Gov- 
ernment forbade  the  French  Bishops 
to  go  to  Rome  without  its  permission. 
The  Archbishop  of  Aix,  Mgr.  Gouthe- 
Soulard,  on  disobeying  the  Govern- 
ment injunction,  was  fined.  The 
Archbishop  of  Carcassonne  subse- 
quently did  the  same  thing,  and  was 
deprived  of  his  stipend  for  the  period 
of  his  absence  from  his  See.  This 
roused  the  ire  of  the  Clerical  party, 
who  claimed  that  the  lay  power  was 
crushing  out  religious  freedom.  Pope 
Leo  threw  in  his  influence  as  a  con- 
ciliator, knowing  that  a  persistent  ec- 
clesiastical quarrel  would  sharpen  the 
weapons  of  the  French  Radicals,  who 
had  urged  the  Government  to  abro- 
gate the  Concordat  of  1801,  and  had 
proposed  in  the  Chamber  a  complete 
separation  of  Church  and  State.  Ac- 
cordingly, at  an  interview  with  the 
French  Ambassador  to  the  Vatican 
on  January  4,  Leo  XIII.  arrived  at  a 
complete  understanding  as  to  the  fu- 
ture mutual  policy  of  the  Vatican  and 
France.  The  Government  was  to 
maintain  the  constitutional  status  of 
the  Roman  Church  in  France,  and 
was  to  discountenance  the  opposition 
which  the  Bishops  had  displayed.  The 
episcopal  letters  approving  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  Archbishop  of  Aix,  were 
suppressed,  as  were  also  the  electoral 
catechisms  published  in  a  few  dioceses, 
containing  political  exhortations  on 
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the  part  of  the  clergy,  which  His 
HoUness  declared  to  be  a  distinct  en- 
croachment on  the  provinces  of  the 
civil  power. 

Notwithstanding  these  instructions 
from  the  Vatican,  the  opposition  of 
the  French  Bishops  continued  ;  and 
it  was  largely  their  suspected  sympa- 
thy with  the  Royalist  party,  that 
spurred  on  the  Radicals  to  the  step 
which  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
Cabinet.  In  this  connection,  may  be 
traced  the  influence  of  the  politico-re- 
ligious association  known  as  the  "  Un- 
ion  de   la   France   Chretienne,"   the 
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moving  spirit  of  which  is  the  Comte 
de  Paris,  and  the  object  of  which  is 
to  identify  the  interests  of  the  Church 
and  the  Monarchical  party.  Cardinal 
Richard,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  Metro- 
politan and  Primate  of  France,  had 
ioeen  induced  to  give  to  this  associa- 
tion his  approval.  The  influence  of 
the  "  Union  "  has  been  the  cause  of 
much  of  the  warfare  lately  carried  on 
by  the  clergy  against  the  Administra- 
tion. Determined  to  prevent  the  ser- 
ious consequences  which  were  threat- 
ened to  the  status  of  the  Church,  Leo 
XIII.,  toward  the  end  of  January,  ad- 
dressed a  brief  to  the  Cardinal  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  instructing  the  French 
clergy  to  cease  all  opposition  to  the 
Republic,  and  to  follow  to  the  utmost 
the  Pope's  policy  of  conciliation. 
Strangely  enough.  Cardinal  Richard 
refused  to  allow  the  Papal  brief  to  be 


read  in  the  churches,  replying  that  he 
did  not  consider  it  opportune  to  do  so 
at  the  present  time  ;  and,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Archbishops  of  Toulouse, 
Rheims,  Lyons,  and  St.  Malo,  he  is- 
sued a  statement  complaining  that  the 
State  had  become  practically  atheis- 
tic— among  other  things,  that  the  lib- 
erty of  the  clergy  was  being  curtailed 
in  many  ways,  that  educational  and 
charitable  institutions  had  been  secu- 
larized, that  the  marriage  of  faithless 
priests  was  permitted,  and  divorce  in- 
troduced. The  document  closed  by 
exhorting  Catholics  to  firmly  resist 
the  encroachments  of  the  secular  pow- 
er on  the  spiritual  domain.  To  this 
joint  declaration,  the  majority  of  the 
French  Bishops  gave  their  adherence. 

Aroused  by  this  act  of  disobedience, 
Pope  Leo  caused  his  Nuncio  at  Paris 
to  distribute  copies  of  his  letter  to  the 
Bishops,  and  to  acquaint  the  French 
public  with  the  facts.  Realizing  this 
to  be  a  blow  at  the  Monarchy  in  France, 
the  Comte  de  Paris  has  retrenched  his 
expenditures  in  connection  with  the 
propagation  of  the  work  of  the  "  Union 
de  la  France  Chretienne." 

The  Pope  followed  up  his  previous 
instructions  to  the  French  clergy,  by 
the  encyclical  letter  dated  February 
1 6,  of  which  we  have  already  given 
the  main  features.  For  this  letter, 
President  Carnot  tendered  his  thanks, 
promising  that  he  and  his  Government 
would  second  the  Pontiff's  efforts  to- 
ward religious  tranquillity. 

Had  this  encyclical  been  received  a 
few  days  earlier  than  it  was,  it  might 
have  averted  the  union  of  the  Cleric- 
als and  the  Radicals  in  the  Chamber, 
which,  on  February  i8,  caused  the  fall 
of  the  DeFreycinet  Cabinet.  To 
please  the  Radicals,  the  Government 
had  brought  in  a  bill  reviving  and 
making  more  rigid  the  ordinances 
against  the  religious  Associations,  and 
reasserting  the  just  authority  of  the 
State  over  all  classes  of  citizens.  This 
bill  offended  the  Clericals  by  going, 
as  they  thought,  too  far.  It  did  not 
meet  all  the  desires  of  the  Radicals, 
who  suspected  that  the  Government 
would  not  vigorously  enforce  it.  Ac- 
cordingly, as  a  reply  to  the  attitude 
of  the  French  Bishops,  M.  Hubbard 
demanded  urgency,  i.  e.,  made  a  mo- 
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tion  to  dispense  with  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  bill.  M.  de  Freycinet  as- 
sented to  the  demand  for  urgency 
only  on  condition  that  it  should  not 
be  regarded  as  a  precursor  of  the 
separation  of  Church  and  State.  He 
failed  to  satisfy  the  Chamber  by  an 
unequivocal  statement  of  his  policy 
toward  the  Church;  and,  when  a  mo- 
tion was  finally  brought  in  by  M. 
Boisserin,  that  the  Government  be 
requested  to  continue  its  republican 
policy — in  effect  a  motion  of  confi- 
dence— a  coalition  of  the  Radicals, 
under  the  lead  of  M.  Clemenceau,  and 
the  Right,  the  only  party  represent- 
ing Clerical  ideas,  threw  the  Govern- 
ment into  a  minority,  and  the  Cabinet 
resigned. 

The  vote  practically  left  the  eccles- 
iastical question  in  France  in  statH  quOy 
for  it  gave  no  decisive  expression  of 
avowal  or  disavowal,  either  of  the 
measure,  or  of  the  policy  of  the  Min- 
istry. And  this  conclusion  is  borne 
out  by  the  fact,  that,  in  the  outline  of 
the  policy  of  the  new  Ministry  subse- 
quently formed  by  M.  Loubet,  it  is 
distinctly  stated  to  be  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Government  to  maintain 
firmly  the  existing  legislation  based 
upon  the  Concordat.  This  policy  has 
been  approved  by  a  vote  of  341  to  91. 
If  the  French  clergy  will  act  in  the 
spirit  of  the  recent  encyclical,  there 
need  be  no  revival,  for  the  time,  of  the 
ecclesiastical  question  in  France. 

THE  EGYPTIAN  QUESTION. 

British  policy  in  Egypt  has  under- 
gone no  practical  change  during  al- 
most ten  years  of  British  occupation, 
and  is  unaffected  by  the  recent  death 
of  Tewfik  Pasha  (January  7)  and  the 
succession  of  his  son  Abbas  to  the 
Khedivate. 

The  present  Egyptian  question  dates 
back  to  the  reign  of  the  Khedive  Is- 
mail, father  of  Tewfik.  Though  nom- 
inally under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Sub- 
lime Porte,  Egypt  is  practically  under 
the  control  of  England.  The  first 
snapping  of  the  bonds  which  bound 
the  land  of  the  Pharaohs  to  the  Porte, 
was  the  concession  obtained  in  1841, 
by  Mehemet  Ali,  that  his  title  of  Gov- 
ernor of  Egypt  should  become  hered- 
itary in  his  family.     In  1863,  Ismail, 


the  grandson  of  Mehemet  Ali,  ob- 
tained from  the  Sultan  the  formal 
recognition  of  Egyptian  autonomy 
under  the  Ottoman  suzerainty,  condi- 
tioned upon  payment  of  a  yearly  trib- 
ute; and  he  also  secured  the  right  to 
have  his  son  succeed  him  according 
to  the  principle  of  primogeniture, 
which  was  contrary  to  Moslem  law. 

In  1879,  the  finances  of  the  country 
were  in  a  deplorable  state,  owing  to 
the  tremendous  obligations  incurred 
in  the  completion  of  the  Suez  Canal. 
The  army,  and  many  of  the  upper 
classes,  were  disaffected;  the  treasury 
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was  quite  empty;  and  dishonesty  was 
at  work  everywhere.  The  principal 
creditors  were  English  and  French. 
Ismail,  having  disregarded  the  admo- 
nitions of  his  English  and  French  ad- 
visers, was  forced  to  abdicate  by  the 
Sultan,  under  the  combined  pressure 
of  England  and  France;  and  Tewfik, 
who  had  already  been  his  father's 
Prime  Minister,  was  placed  on  the 
throne  in  his  stead.  For  four  or  five 
months  following,  there  was  admin- 
istrative anarchy,  from  which  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Dual  Control,  /.  e.y 
the  joint  supervision  of  England  and 
France  for  the  protection  of  the  credi- 
tors (November  10, 1879),  rescued  the 
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country.  During-  1880  and  1881,  this 
Dual  Control — sometimes  called  the 
European  Condominium — was  contin- 
ued. Tewfik  proved  to  be  a  pliant  in- 
strument in  European  hands,  and  thus 
became  unpopular  with  the  National 
party,  whose  leading-  spirit  was  Arabi 
Pasha,  Under-Secretary  of  War.  The 
deplorable  weakness  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Riaz  Pasha  was  utterly  inca- 
pable of  coping  with  the  disaffection 
in  the  army;  and  it  soon  became  evi- 
dent that  the  National  party  would 
revolt  against  Tewfik,  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  European  control,  as  soon  as 
they  had  reason  to  think  that  the  two 
Powers  would  not  co-operate  to  pre- 
vent them.  It  was  while  France  and 
England  were  discussing  what  they 
should  do  in  the  event  of  an  outbreak, 
that  the  attitude  of  Arabi  caused  Ad- 
miral Seymour,  in  command  of  the 
British  fleet,  to  send  an  ultimatum 
(July  8,  1882)  threatening  to  bombard 
the  forts  of  Alexandria  unless  they 
were  handed  over  to  him.  Before 
the  bombardment  began,  the  French 
fleet  left  the  harbor.  Lord  Wolseley's 
two  months'  campaign  then  followed, 
involved  by  the  necessity  of  protect- 
ing the  British  Imperial  line  of  com- 
munication with  India.  Proposals 
were  under  way  for  the  co-operation 
of  France,  Italy,  and  Turkey  in  sub- 
sequent military  operations;  but,  ere 
any  diplomatic  result  was  reached, 
the  British  victory  at  Tel-el-Kebir 
put  an  end  to  Arabi's  rebellion;  and 
England,  of  herself  alone,  became 
thus  mistress  of  the  situation.  She 
was  in  possession  of  Egypt,  and  not 
bound  in  any  way. 

Tewfik  now  began  his  role  of  con- 
stitutional Monarch,  under  British 
guidance.  He  signed  a  decree  abol- 
ishing the  Dual  Control,  and  appoint- 
ing, in  place  of  it,  an  English  Financial 
Adviser.  Before  order  could  be  re- 
stored, the  revolt  of  the  Mahdi  oc- 
curred; and  General  Gordon  met  his 
lamented  death  at  Khartoum.  The 
result  was  the  abandonment  of  the 
Soudan,  comprising  the  whole  of  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  vast 
territories  extending  almost  to  the 
equator. 

Many  things  have  occurred  since 
the  abolition  of  the  Dual  Control,  to 


consolidate  British  influence  in  Egypt. 
It  has  been  the  aim  of  Great  Britain 
to  set  the  Government  of  Egypt  upon 
a  solid  foundation,  fully  capable  of 
maintaining  its  autonomy  before  the 
world,  and  of  coping  with  all  neces- 
sary problems  of  organization  at  home. 
The  British  efforts  have  been  reward- 
ed with  considerable  success.  Nation- 
al credit  has  been  restored,  and  finan- 
cial success  guaranteed;  the  wrongs 
of  many  sections  of  the  people  have 
been  alleviated ;  and  great  advance 
has  been  made  toward  qualification 
for  self-government.  The  late  Khe- 
dive, although  not  a  man  of  strong' 
character,  had  many  fine  personal 
qualities.  He  cordially  accepted  the 
reforms  proposed  to  him,  contrary  as 
many  of  them  must  have  been  to  his 
own  instincts;  and  he  served  his  coun- 
try well  by  loyally  co-operating  with 
England. 

How  long  will  British  control  con- 
tinue ? — this  is  the  pith  of  the  Egyp- 
tian question  at  the  present  time. 
There  are  many  who  contend  that 
the  joint  supervision  which  existed 
prior  to  1882,  ought  to  be  restored; 
but  this  is  hardly  in  accord  with  the 
French  aims,  which  are  based  upon  a 
claim  to  special  rights  over  the  coun- 
try. One  thing,  however,  is  certain — 
it  is  at  present  the  determined  policy 
of  Great  Britain  not  to  evacuate  Egypt 
until  the  work  which  she  has  under- 
taken there  has  been  fully  accom- 
plished. An  abandonment  of  the 
country  at  this  juncture,  w^ould,  it  is 
felt,  be  not  only  a  sacrifice  of  British 
interests,  but  a  betrayal  of  the  Egyp- 
tian people.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
constant  and  vigorous  support  of  Eng- 
land, the  late  Khedive  would  long 
ago  have  lost  his  throne  through  the 
machinations  of  enemies  with  whom 
he  was  of  himself  unable  to  cope. 
And  now  that  he  has  been  succeeded 
by  a  young  and  inexperienced  ruler, 
a  continuance  of  English  policy  seems 
even  more  than  ever  demanded.  Time 
has  not  yet  revealed  whether  the  new 
ruler  will  show  himself  as  amenable 
to  British  influence  as  was  his  father. 

Abbas  Pasha,  the  new  Khedive,  is 
the  eldest  son  of  Tewfik  Pasha,  by  his 
wife  the  Princess  Emineh  Hanem, 
daughter  of  the  late  Prince  El  Hamy 
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Pasha.  He  was  born  July  14,  1874, 
and  is  therefore  in  his  eighteenth  year, 
.and  of  full  age  according  to  Moham- 
medan law,  which  fixes  the  termina- 
tion of  the  minority  at  the  close  of 
the  fifteenth  year.  He  is  described 
as  a  young  man  "of  great  promise." 
During  the  last  five  years,  he  has 
pursued  an  extremely  varied  course 
of  study,  principally  at  the  Theresia- 
num  Academy,  a  highly  aristocratic 
school  in  Vienna,  in  company  with  his 
brother,  Mehemet  AH,  and  several  of 
liis  cousins. 
.  Immediatelyupon  the  death  of  Tew- 
fik  Pasha,  French  and  Russian  influ- 
ences w^ere  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
Sultan,  to  effect  a  delay  in  confirming 
the  accession  of  Abbas.  There  was 
•even  talk  of  aRegency.  But  theprompt 
diplomacy  of  Lord  Salisbury,  which 
was  supported  by  the  efforts  of  the 
Oerman  Ambassador  at  Constantino- 
ple, quickly  induced  the  Sultan  to  con- 
firm Abbas  in  the  succession;  and,  on 
Friday,  January  8,  the  Turkish  Grand 
Vizier  telegraphed  to  Mustapha  Feh- 
my  Pasha,  President  of  the  Egyptian 
"Council  of  Ministers,  that  the  Sultan 
had  named  Abbas  as  Khedive,  and  de- 
sired the  present  Ministry  to  continue 
in  office  until  His  Highness  should  ar- 
rive in  the  country. 

On  January  8,  the  funeral  of  the  late 
Khedive  took  place.  The  body  was 
•conveyed  by  rail  to  Cairo,  from  the 
Helouan  Palace,  where  Tewfik  died. 
It  was  escorted  to  the  Abdin  Palace, 
from  which  the  funeral  procession  was 
held  to  the  mausoleum.  The  specta- 
tors were  estimated  at  200,000,  and 
the  route  was  lined  with  British  and 
-Egyptian  troops. 

Abbas  arrived  at  Alexandria  from 
Trieste  on  January  16,  on  board  a 
;steamer  which  was  accompanied  by 
.several  British  men-of-war.  These,  as 
they  entered  the  harbor,  thundered 
forth  a  royal  salute.  The  Khedive, 
•on  landing,  was  received  in  full  state, 
-and  with  great  popular  enthusiasm. 

At  the  close  of  the  quarter,  the  Sul- 
tan was  reported  to  have  decided  to 
.sign  the  firman  of  investiture  of  the 
new  Khedive.  As  prepared,  it  is  word- 
■ed  in  the  exact  terms  of  the  firman  in- 
Testing  the  late  Khedive,  which  fact 
indicates  the  continuance  of  English 


supremacy.  There  is  perfect  accord 
between  Germany  and  England  on  the 
Egyptian  question;  and  so  long  as 
Great  Britain  is  the  naval  ally  of  the 
Triple  Alliance,  she  will  have  the  mo- 
ral support  of  the  Powers  that  form 
that  coalition.  Russia  is  at  present  de- 
sirous of  tranquillity.  The  Porte,  too, 
is  conscious  of  the  difficulties  of  a  final 
settlement  of  the  question  ;  and  even 
in  France,  it  maybe  doubted  whether 
the  influence  of  the  bondholders  would 
strongly  favor  an  alteration  of  the 
status  quo  at  the  present  time. 

The  recent  report  of  Sir  Evelyn  Bar- 
ing on  the  administration,  finances,  and 
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condition  of  Egypt, insists  very  strong- 
ly, that  upon  the  maintenance  of  the 
existing  political  situation  must  de- 
pend the  moral  and  material  progress 
of  Egypt  for  a  period  to  which  he  as- 
signs no  limit.  It  is  necessary,  not  on- 
ly to  govern  Egypt,  he  points  out,  but 
to  teach  the  Egyptians  to  govern  them- 
selves; and  much  remains  to  be  done 
to  the  latter  end.  A  necessary  con- 
dition will  be  the  training  of  native 
officials  to  conduct  the  provincial  ad- 
ministration. He  advocates  the  crea- 
tion of  a  civil  service  on  the  English 
model,  which  will  serve  as  a  training 
school  for  the  administrative  faculty 
of  the  nation;  and,  until  that  object 
has  been  to  some  degree  attained,  Sir 
Evelyn  Baring  refuses  to  regard  even 
material  reforms  as  entirely  satisfac- 
tory. 
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EUROPEAN  TRADE  RELATIONS. 

Little  has  been  accomplished  during 
the  first  three  months  of  1892,  in  the 
way  of  inducing  new  countries  to  join 
the  Central  European  Commercial  Un- 
ion, the  headquarters  of  which  are  at 
Berlin.  The  main  interest  of  the 
quarter  centers  in  the  indications  of 
the  manner  in  which  that  union  af- 
fects the  commercial  status  and  poli- 
cy of  those  countries  still  remaining 
outside — especially  France  and  Spain. 

It  will  be  remembered  (see  Vol.  L, 
p.  490),  that  the  French  Government, 
with  a  better  appreciation  than  the 
Deputies  and  Senators  themselves 
possessed,  of  the  dangers  of  commer- 
cial isolation  which  would  result  from 
applying  the  recently  adopted  tariff 
law,  had  declared  its  intention,  and 
secured  permission,  to  conclude  tem- 
porary arrangements,  based  upon  the 
minimum  schedule,  with  those  nations 
whose  treaties  were  to  expire  on  Feb- 
ruary 1, 1892.  The  efforts  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  avert  the  threatened  iso- 
lation, have  been  to  some  extent  suc- 
cessful ;  for  M.  Ribot,  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  on  J  anuary  2  8,  announced 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Cabinet,  that  Spain 
alone,  of  all  the  countries  approached, 
had  persisted  in  refusing  to  come  to 
any  understanding.  It  appears  that 
Spain,  as  well  as  France,  has  recently 
adopted  a  tariff  law  with  varying  rates, 
and  that  the  Spanish  minimum  rates 
are  so  high  as  to  be  nearly  prohibitive. 
The  negotiations,accordingly,  failed  of 
result,  thus  bringing  into  operation  the 
maximum  tariff  rates  of  each  country 
against  imports  from  the  other.  The 
principal  obstruction  in  the  way  of  a 
commercial  arrangement  between 
these  two  countries,  has  been  the  ques- 
tion of  dvities  on  wines  and  alcohols. 
The  Spanish  producers,  largely  shut 
out  of  late  from  the  French  market, 
have  looked  more  and  more  to  the 
United  States  as  the  market  for  their 
wines. 

It  is  only,  however,  in  regard  to 
France,  that  Spain  has  thus  decided 
to  persist  in  continuing  a  tariff  war. 
Her  general  policy  bears  a  remarka- 
ble resemblance  to  that  of  the  French 
Cabinet.  Instead  of  proceeding  at 
once  to  the  rigorous  application  of  the 


new  tariff  law,  Spain  has  decided  to 
prolong,  where  possible,  existing  trea- 
ties of  commerce  with  foreign  coun- 
tries. Those  conventions,  accordingly,, 
which  were  to  expire  on  February  i 
last,  have  been  prolonged  until  June 
30  next ;  and  the  Spanish  Premier 
hopes,  in  the  meantime,  to  conclude 
arrangements  calculated  to  improve 
commercial  relations  in  the  present 
difficult  circumstances.  These  ar- 
rangements must,  of  course,  be  sub- 
ject to  the  general  tariff  already 
voted,  but  may  contain  some  recipro- 
cal concessions. 

In  spite  of  indications  that  there 
would  be  delay  in  the  application  of 
the  stringent  regulations  of  the  new 
French  tariff  law,  a  sudden  rise  in 
the  prices  of  many  articles  of  food  and 
drink  has  been  noted  in  France  since 
February  i  last.  Bread  still  remains 
at  its  normal  price,  and  is  not  likely  to- 
be  raised,  for  such  an  increase  of  price 
has  caused  many  outbreaks  in  France 
in  the  past,  and  every  effort  will  be 
made  now  to  prevent  it.  But,  in  the 
case  of  other  articles,  e.  g.,  mutton  from 
Austria  and  other  countries  in  the 
East,  the  increased  duties  have  caused 
a  scarcity  which  involves  great  suffer- 
ing upon  the  poorer  classes.  It  is  re- 
ported that  matters  have  reached  such 
a  point  in  Paris  that  about  one-third 
of  the  meat  daily  consumed  there  is. 
horseflesh. 

The  commerce  of  France  in  1891 
was  not  decidedly  prosperous.  For 
years  it  has  been  declining.  In  1891,. 
imports  amounted  to  nearly  5,000,000,- 
000  francs,  while  exports  reached  only 
3,627,000,000  francs.  This  result  is,, 
therefore,  not  due  entirely  to  the  op- 
eration of  the  new  American  tariff 
law,  though  that  has  had  an  appre- 
ciable effect,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
report  of  the  British  Legation  in  Paris,, 
made  public  February  16.  By  this  re- 
port, the  large  increase  in  importa- 
tions of  raw  materials,  and  the  great 
shrinkage  in  exports,  is  attributed 
partly  to  the  McKinley  Tariff  Act.  In 
silk  exports  alone,  during  1891,  France: 
is  estimated  to  have  lost  18,000,000. 
francs,  as  compared  with  1890.  Wool- 
en exports  fell  to  1,649,000  kilograms, 
(i  kilogram  =  2.20  lbs.),  as  against 
2,895,000  kilograms  for  the  year  pre-^ 
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ceding.  In  exports  of  gloves,  also, 
there  was  a  decline  during  1891,  of 
1,825,000  francs.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
convention  just  arranged  with  the 
United  States  (see  p.  8),  may  great- 
ly stimulate  the  commerce  of  the 
country. 

THE  GOA  TREATY. 

The  so-called  Goa  Treaty  of  1878 
between  Great  Britain  and  Portugal 
has  expired,  and  apparently  will  not 
be  renewed.  Goa  is  a  strip  of  terri- 
tory on  the  west  coast  of  India,  sixty- 
two  miles  in  length,  and  about  forty 
miles  in  breadth;  and,  including  two 
other  small  Portuguese  settlements, 
contains  about  500,000  inhabitants. 
The  revenue  of  Goa  when  the  treaty 
was  made,  was  about  $550,000. 

One  of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty 
was  that  British  India  should  pay  Goa 
$200,000  annually,  on  account  of  cer- 
tain restrictions  in  the  manufacture 
of  salt,  spirits,  and  opium,  which  are 
important  items  in  the  British  Indian 
Budgets.  But  a  year  ago  this  pay- 
ment was  denounced  as  excessive ; 
the  Portuguese  Government  of  Goa 
would  not  concede  a  reduction;  and, 
as  a  consequence,  the  custom-houses 
on  the  borders  were  re-established  in 
January  last.  The  English  now  claim 
that  Goa  will  suffer  financially  by  the 
abrogation  of  the  treaty. 

THE  PAMIR  QUESTION. 

For  the  time  being,  all  internation- 
al troubles  arising  out  of  the  Russian 
claims  concerning  the  delimitation  of 
the  Pamir  plateau  in  Central  Asia, 
have  been  averted  (see  Vol.  I.,  p.  490). 
It  will  be  remembered,  that,  in  pursu- 
ance of  those  claims,  Russian  oflficials, 
in  September  last,  expelled  two  Brit- 
ish officers.  Captain  Younghusband 
and  Lieutenant  Davison,  from  the  reg- 
ion in  question.  Upon  protest  from 
the  British  Government  to  the  effect 
that  under  the  boundary  treaty  rati- 
fied in  1873,  the  Russians  were  them- 
selves trespassers  in  the  disputed  ter- 
ritory, and  that  the  action  of  the  Rus- 
sian officers  was  therefore  entirely  un- 
warranted, the  Russian  Government 
instituted  a  thorough  investigation  of 
the  matter.  As  a  "result,  the  British 
claims  were  substantiated ;    and,   on 


February  25,  the  Government  of  the 
Czar  frankly  apologized  to  England 
for  the  conduct  of  its  officers,  by  whose 
hasty  action  the  diplomatic  tension 
had  been  caused. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
England  has  now  voluntarily  aban- 
doned all  claims  to  the  inhospitable 
region  in  question;  and  her  doing  so 
is  regarded  by  the  British  press  as  a 
neat  stroke  of  diplomacy  on  the  part 
of  Lord  Lansdowne.  It  gives  to  the 
hitherto  indefinite  northern  frontier 
of  India,  a  definite,  natural  boundary 
in  the  Hindoo  Koosh  range  of  moun- 
tains. Any  attempt  of  Russia  here- 
after to  cross  that  natural  limit,  may 
be  considered  a  casus  belli.  Of  far 
greater  importance  than  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  Pamir,  is  considered  the 
subjection  of  the  rebellious  Hunza 
and  Nagar  tribes,  who  have  been 
brought  under  the  rule  of  the  Maha- 
rajah of  Cashmere. 
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Notwithstanding  the  desperate  fi- 
nancial straits  under  which  the  King- 
dom of  Portugal  has  lately  labored, 
and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  her 
colonies  on  the  East  Coast  of  Africa 
have  proved  to  be  an  expensive  lux- 
ury, rather  than  a  source  of  revenue, 
the  Cortes  at  Lisbon  on  February  3, 
peremptorily  refused  even  to  discuss 
the  question  of  their  sale. 

To  England,  this  question  is  of  spe- 
cial interest.  The  Portuguese  colo- 
nies on  the  East  Coast,  England  feels, 
would  be  a  valuable  acquisition  to 
her  Empire,  as  they  would  insure  her 
success  in  that  quarter  of  the  Dark 
Continent. 

In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  at  Lis- 
bon, on  February  i,  Senor  Ferreira 
Almeida  proposed  a  plebiscite  of  the 
administrative  corporations  of  the 
Kingdom,  on  the  question  of  the  sale 
of  Guinea,  Whydah,  Kabenda,  Mozam- 
bique, Macao,  and  Timor.  He  added 
that  Great  Britain  was  reported  to  be 
willing  to  give  ;^i  2,000,000  for  the 
territory  south  of  Mozambique.  The 
contempt  with  which  his  proposals 
were  received,  showed  sufficiently  that 
Deputies  of  all  parties  alike  were  op- 
posed to  a  policy  of  dismemberment. 
The  nation  at  large,  it  is  said,  would 
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rather  sell  to  Germany  than  to  Eng- 
land; but  the  German  Radicals  strong- 
ly oppose  any  further  increase  of  co- 
lonial obligation  in  East  Africa. 

For  a  year  past,  efforts  have  been 
made  for  a  transfer  of  control  over 
the  colonies  in  Southwest  Africa  now 
belonging  to  Germany.  A  Hamburg 
syndicate  had  undertaken  to  establish 
an  Anglo-German  company  to  which 
the  rights  of  the  German  Colonial  So- 
ciety in  Southwest  Africa  should  be 
transferred.  Negotiations  had  gone 
so  far  that  ^Q 1 0,000  had  been  deposited 
as  security  by  the  English  delegates. 
February  19  last  was  the  time  fixed 
for  the  completion  of  the  transaction. 
At  the  final  meeting,  the  English 
delegates  definitively  refused  to  com- 
plete the  contract;  and  they  have  al- 
lowed their  deposit  to  be  forfeited. 
The  British  public,  it  was  felt,  could 
not  be  depended  upon  for  subscrip- 
tions in  the  present  unfavorable  con- 
dition of  the  London  market ;  and, 
when  an  attempt  was  made  to  raise 
by  other  means  the  amount  required 
for  the  purchase  of  the  rights  of  the 
Colonization  Company,  it  was  learned, 
that  in  the  event  of  the  failure  of  the 
Hamburg  syndicate  to  raise  the  capi- 
tal required,  the  German  Government 
contemplated  the  abandonment  of  its 
possessions  in  Southwest  Africa,  in 
which  case  the  colonies  in  question 
would  readily  pass  under  British  rule. 
This  rumored  intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment roused  considerable  opposition 
from  the  Colonial  party  in  Germany; 
but,  for  the  time  being,  all  agitation 
has  been  allayed  by  the  announce- 
ment of  the  Imperial  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  made  to  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee of  the  Reichstag  on  February 
26,  to  the  effect  that  the  Government 
had  determined  not  to  abandon  its 
possessions  in  Southwest  Africa. 
Matters,  therefore,  remain  in  statd  quo. 

The  British  House  of  Commons,  on 
March  4,  voted  $100,000  for  the  pre- 
liminary surveys  of  a  railway  line 
from  Mombasa,  on  the  East  Coast,  to 
the  Victoria  Nyanza,  in  British  East 
Africa. 

The  Morocco  mission  sent  to  Touat 
to  negotiate  for  the  formal  transfer 
of  the  oasis  to  the  Sultan  has  failed. 
The  Touatians  told  the  envoys  that 


they  had  reconsidered  their  desire  to 
have  the  Sultan  for  their  protector, 
and  that  they  were  going  to  form  a 
connection  with  Algeria — or,  in  other 
words,  with  the  French.  When  the 
envoys  reported  the  failure  of  their 
mission,  the  Sultan  was  deeply  in- 
censed, put  them  in  prison,  and  had 
them  strangled. 

THE  BRUSSELS  ACT. 

On  January  1 1  last,  theUnited  States 
Senate  finally  ratified,with  certain  res- 
ervations, the  general  act  passed  by 
the  Anti-Slavery  Conference  of  Brus- 
sels on  July  2,  1890.  In  previous  is- 
sues of  Current  History^  we  have  traced 
the  negotiations  concerning  this  trea- 
ty. It  will  be  remembered,  that  not- 
withstanding a  universal  sympathy 
with  the  humanitarian  motives  that 
underlie  it,  and  an  almost  universal 
recognition  that  some  such  measure  is 
necessary  to  enable  the  Free  State  of 
the  Congo  to  accomplish  the  civilizing 
tasks  it  has  undertaken,  there  were 
objections  raised  in  various  quarters 
against  the  final  ratification  of  the  trea- 
ty. Portugal  withheld  her  immediate 
assent  for  economic  reasons;  France 
also  stood  aloof,  objecting  to  those 
clauseswhich  brought  Madagascar  and 
the  Comoro  Islands  within  the  opera- 
tion of  the  anti-slavery  measures,  ob- 
jecting against  allowing  to  the  signa- 
tory Powers  the  right  of  searching  ves- 
sels suspected  of  being  engaged  in  the 
slave  trade,  and  possibly  jealous,  also, 
of  the  Belgian  claims  upon  the  Congo 
Free  State.  Besides,  in  the  United 
States,  it  will  be  remembered  (see  Vol. 
I.,  p.  98),  a  ratification  of  the  treaty  was 
refused  during  the  closing  hours  of  the 
Fifty-first  Congress  on  March  4,  1891. 
This  adverse  vote  was,  however,  im- 
mediately reconsidered,  and  a  promise 
thus  secured  that  the  treaty  should 
have  adequate  consideration  at  the 
next  session. 

As  July  2,  189 1,  had  been  fixed  as  the 
date  on  or  before  which  ratifications 
had  to  be  deposited  at  Brussels,  the 
treaty  would  have  lapsed  on  that  day, 
were  it  not  that  further  diplomatic  ef- 
forts secured  the  consent  of  the  signa- 
tory Powers,  that  the  time  for  the  ex- 
change of  ratifications  should  be  ex- 
tended to  February  2,  1892. 
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The  principal  objection  to  ratifica- 
tion was  based  upon  the  argument, 
that,  as  the  United  States  had  no  ter- 
ritory in  Africa,  and  did  not  desire  to 
have  any,  she  should  not  commit  her- 
self to  any  measure  which  might  be 
construed  as  giving  assent  to  the 
schemes  of  other  Powers  for  the  pres- 
ent or  future  partition  of  the  conti- 
nent. It  was  pointed  out  that  this  ob- 
jection was  not  insuperable;  for  the 
1 8th  article  of  the  treaty  reserves  to 
the  signatory  Powers  "  the  right  to  im- 
pose such  conditions  as  they  may  deem 
necessary  to  their  adhesion."  The 
treaty  was,  accordingly,  ratified,  with 
a  reservation  defining  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  in  regard  to  schemes 
of  territorial  partition.  The  resolu- 
tion of  ratification  contained  the  fol- 
lowing words : 

That  the  United  States,  not  having  in  Afri- 
can territory  any  possessions  or  protectorates, 
hereby  disclaims  any  intention,  in  adhering 
to  this  treaty,  to  declare  any  interest  in  suck 
possessions  and  protectorates  established  by 
other  Powers,  or  any  approval  of  the  wisdom, 
expediency  or  lawfulness  thereof,  and  does 
not  join  in  any  expressions  in  the  treaty  which 
might  be  construed  as  such  a  declaration. 

Portugal  has  now  ratified  the  trea- 
ty, and  France  has  also  done  so  par- 
tially. With  regard  to  the  latter  Pow- 
er, the  articles  including  Madagascar 
and  the  Comoro  Islands  within  the 


operation  of  the  anti-slavery  measures, 
were  agreed  to  in  a  protocol  signed 
at  Brussels  January  2  last ;  but  those 
concerning  the  right  of  the  signatory 
Powers  to  search  and  seize  suspected 
vessels,  were  reserved  for  ulterior 
negotiations.  This  partial  withdrawal 
of  France  from  the  provisions  of  the 
general  act,  was  accepted  in  the  reso- 
lution of  ratification  which  passed  the 
United  States  Senate  January  n.  It 
will  have  to  be  acquiesced  in  by  the 
sixteen  other  signatory  Powers. 

In  substance,  the  Brussels  Act  pro- 
vides for  the  occupation  of  the  inte- 
rior of  the  Congo  basin  by  the  Powers, 
who  shall  establish  strongly  fortified 
stations  as  bases  of  operations  against 
the  slave  traffic  ;  the  building  of  rail- 
roads; the  establishment  of  steamboat 
and  telegraph  lines  ;  the  limitation  of 
imports  of  firearms  and  ammunition  ; 
the  settlement  of  tribal  disputes  by  ar- 
bitration; the  gradual  training  of  the 
natives  in  the  arts  of  peace;  and  the 
rooting  out  of  cannibalism.  The  act 
also  prohibits  the  importation  of  spir- 
ituous liquors  into  certain  territory  to 
be  hereafter  defined. 

Accompanying  the  general  act,  and 
in  fact  combined  with  it,  was  a  treaty 
of  commerce  and  navigation  with  the 
Congo  Free  State,  the  necessity  of 
which  was  involved  in  the  conditions 
imposed  by  the  act  for  the  suppression 
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of  the  slave  trade.  In  1884,  as  a  result 
of  the  Berlin  Conference,  the  Congo 
Free  State  was  recognized  as  an  inde- 
pendent Power ;  and  certain  provi- 
sions then  made  granted  the  privilege 
of  free  commercial  entry  into  the  new 
State.  No  duties  were  to  be  levied  for 
twenty  years.  Annual  expenses,  how- 
ever, proved  to  be  in  excess  of  reve- 
nues ;  and,  when  the  anti-slavery  act 
of  the  Brussels  Conference  of  Novem- 
ber 18,  1889,  to  July  2,  1890,  imposed 
serious  financial  burdens  upon  the 
Congo  State  for  the  suppression  of 
slavery,  it  was  quite  evident  that  the 
State  would  be  utterly  unable  to  do 
the  work  expected  of  it,  unless  it  could 
increase  its  revenues.  Hence  the 
clauses  added  to  the  general  act — 
which  define  the  extent  to  which  im- 
port duties  may  be  imposed.  They 
cannot  exceed  ten  per  cent  of  the  val- 
ue of  the  merchandise  at  the  port  of 
importation,  during  fifteen  years  from 
July  2,  1890,  except  for  spirits,  which 
are  regulated  by  special  provisions. 

The  eleventh  and  twelfth  articles 
secure  to  the  United  States,  the  "most 
favored  nation  "  treatment,  and  all  the 
other  privileges,  immunities,  etc.,  ac- 
corded to  any  other  of  the  signatory 
Powers.  The  act  contains  no  extra- 
dition clause,  an  elaborate  article  of 
that  nature  having  been  struck  out  at 
the  suggestion  of  President  Harrison 
and  Secretary  Blaine,  as  technically 
imperfect  in  various  features. 

THE  SANITARY  CONFERENCE. 

In  view  of  certain  phases  which  the 
problem  of  immigration  has  recently 
assumed  in  various  countries,  great 
interest  attaches  to  any  attempts  of 
an  international  character,  to  check 
the  spread  of  infectious  diseases.  Im- 
portant results  may  be  expected  from 
the  sessions  of  the  International  Sani- 
tary Conference,  which  were  held  in 
Venice  January  5  to  30.  The  object 
was  to  consider  means  of  more  effect- 
ually guarding  against  the  spread  of 
epidemics,  and  particularly  against 
their  transmission  from  the  East  to 
Europe.  The  deliberations  concerned 
most  directly  the  interests  of  England, 
France,  Italy,  and  Austria,  although 
other  countries  also  were  represented 
at  the  Conference. 


The  movement  toward  organized 
action  against  the  dangers  in  question, 
dates  back  over  forty  years.  In  1851, 
the  first  conference  assembled  in  Paris ; 
and  subsequent  meetings  of  a  .similar 
character  have  been  held  in  Constan- 
tinople, Vienna,  Rome,  and  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Their  object  commands 
universal  sympathy;  but  so  intricate 
are  the  practical  commercial  and  po- 
litical questions  involved,  and  so  di- 
vergent the  ideas  as  to  the  most  ex- 
pedient sanitary  measures,  that  unani- 
mous action  has  heretofore  been  an 
impossibility. 

The  Suez  Canal  is  now  the  great 
avenue  of  commerce  between  the  East 
and  the  West.  Fully  four-fifths  of 
the  trade  which  passes  through  it  is 
controlled  by  Great  Britain,  who  also 
exercises  a  dominating  influence  over 
the  policy  of  Egypt.  Now,  were 
Egypt,  as  a  result  of  a  compact,  to  be 
made  a  quarantine  station  for  all  ves- 
sels going  westward  through  the  Suez 
Canal,  British  commerce  would  be 
put  under  very  severe  burdens,  inas- 
much as  the  commerce  of  all  other 
countries  taken  together,  with  the 
East,  by  way  of  the  Suez  Canal,  does 
not  amount  to  more  than  one-fourth 
of  what  belongs  to  England.  A  de- 
lay of  several  days,  probably  ten  at 
least,  would  be  added  to  the  length 
of  the  voyage.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
surprising  that  the  British  ship-own- 
ers and  merchants  felt  great  concern 
as  to  the  outcome  of  the  deliberations 
at  Venice. 

In  contradistinction  to  a  consider- 
able number  of  the  nations  on  the 
Continent,  who  rely  upon  quarantine 
regulations,  England  has  practically 
discarded  these  in  favor  of  sanitary 
reform.  Fortunately,  in  this  view, 
she  is  supported  by  the  most  intelli- 
gent opinion  in  France.  That  the 
view  is  sound,  seems  borne  out  by  the 
fact,  that  although  England's  trade 
with  the  most  unhealthy  parts  of  the 
East  is  vastly  greater  than  that  of 
any  other  country,  in  fact  of  all  put 
together,  yet  the  importation  of  pesti- 
lence into  English  ports  is  very  rare, 
and,  when  it  occurs,  is  easily  controlled 
by  ordinary  sanitary  measures. 

Where  a  vessel  proposed  to  call  at 
a  port  before  reaching  its  destination. 
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the  English  ship-owners  had  no  objec- 
tion to  such  quarantine  regulations  as 
might  be  regarded  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  such  port;  but  they  con- 
tended, that  on  renouncing  the  inten- 
tion of  touching  at  Egyptian  ports  be- 
fore reaching  their  destination,  ships 
should  be  allowed  to  escape  quaran- 
tine, and  to  pass  on  without  delay. 
To  this  contention  on  the  part  of  the 
English  delegates,  Italy  and  Austria 
agreed;  but  French  opposition  neces- 
sitated the  modification  which  was  fin- 
ally reached.  In  a  word — England  ar- 
gued, that  provided  a  ship  can  start 
from  a  port  with  a  clean  bill  of  health, 
and  does  not  touch  at  an  infected  port, 
the  'delay  of  quarantine  at  Suez  is  not 
only  unnecessary,  but  hurtful  to  trade. 
France,  on  the  other  hand,  contended, 
that  were  the  English  proposition  ac- 
cepted, European  ports  would  be  ex- 
posed to  the  possibility  of  an  epidemic 
outbreak,  the  evils  of  which  no  amount 


of  money  could  counterbalance;  and 
that  in  case  of  an  actual  outbreak, 
quarantine  would  simply  have  to  be 
established  at  Mediterranean  ports  in- 
stead of  at  Suez. 

The  regulations  ultimately  drafted 
by  the  Conference  were  a  compromise 
of  the  French  and  English  proposi- 
tions, the  most  important  feature  of 
which  is  that  it  provides  for  the  sub- 
stitution of  disinfection  and  isolation 
for  quarantine,  which  latter  term 
practically  disappears.  The  delay  at 
Suez  will  thus  be  only  slight.  Every- 
thing to  which  disease  cannot  be  im- 
puted is  to  be  allowed  to  pass  without 
further  question.  Only  the  parts  of 
the  ship  which  may  have  been  in  act- 
ual contact  with  the  disease,  are  sub- 
ject to  disinfection;  and,  where  vessels 
are  equipped  with  a  medical  service 
and  all  the  requisite  materials,  disin- 
fection is  to  be  effected  without  ex- 
ternal interference. 


AFFAIRS  IN  EUROPE. 


THE  BRITISH  PARLIAMENT. 

ON  February  9,  the  twelfth  Parlia- 
ment of  Queen  Victoria  assem- 
bled for  what  is  generally  re- 
garded as  its  last  session.  Both  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Balfour  have 
given  announcements  of  a  semi-offi- 
cial character,  that  the  year  1892  will 
witness  another  general  election;  but 
the  exact  time  no  one  can  yet  fix. 

The  Queen's  Speech  briefly  referred 
to  the  evidences  of  universal  sympathy 
with  the  royal  family  over  its  bereave- 
ment in  the  death  of  the  Heir  Ap- 
parent, alluded  to  the  death  of  the 
Khedive  of  Egypt  as  leaving  British 
relations  with  that  country  unaltered, 
expressed  confidence  that  England 
would  not  suffer  from  foreign  tariff 
legislation,  and  congratulated  the 
country  upon  the  pacific  character  of 
the  foreign  outlook.  It  then  proceed- 
ed to  a  brief  outline  of  the  business 
of  the  session,  the  principal  measures 
for  consideration  being:  an  Irish  Lo- 
cal Government  bill,  an  Irish  Educa- 
tion bill,  a  Small  Holdings  bill  (Agri- 


cultural), a  District  Councils  bill,  and 
bills  to  reform  the  India  Council  and 
Scottish  private  legislation.  The  last 
measure  proposes  to  put  Scotch  pri- 
vate bills  under  the  consideration  of 
judicial  committees  sitting  in  certain 
districts  in  Scotland,  instead  of  leav- 
ing them,  as  heretofore,  to  committees 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  thus 
affirms  and  extends  the  principle  of 
local  government. 

Both  in  the  Queen's  Speech  and  in 
the  Address  in  reply,  there  was  re- 
flected the  sorrow  which  had  just 
come  upon  the  nation  in  the  death  of 
the  Duke  of  Clarence.  The  gloom  was 
deepened  as  the  Members  looked 
around  and  saw  the  gaps  in  their  ranks 
caused  mainly  by  the  hand  of  Death. 
Mr.  Smith,  the  late  leader;  Mr.  Parnell; 
Sir  Charles  Forster,  for  two  genera- 
tions a  familiar  figure  in  the  House ; 
Sir  John  Pope  Hennessy;  Mr.  Raikes; 
Mr.  Bond;  Sir  J.B.Corry;  and  popular 
"Dick"  Power — all  were  gone.  Rarely 
indeed  has  there  been  seen  on  a  similar 
occasion  such  a  gathering  of  new  Mem- 
bers waiting  to  take  the  oath  and  their 
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seats.  Mr.  Frederick  Smith,  who  suc- 
ceeds his  father  in  the  representation 
of  the  Strand,  London,  was  received 
with  a  warm  ovation  from  both  sides 
of  the  House ;  but  the  only  strong- 
ebullition  of  feeling  that  marked  the 
opening  sitting  was  the  enthusiastic 
cheering  of  the  Liberals  when  Mr. 
Lambert,  the  victor  at  South  Molton, 
and  Mr.  Maden,  the  Gladstonian  suc- 
cessor to  Lord  Hartington  in  the  rep- 
resentation of  Rossendale,  proceeded 
to  take  the  oath. 

In  the  debate  on  the  Address,  the 
most  memorable  incidents  were  those 


THE    DUKE    OF  DEVONSHIRE    (LORD    HARTINGTON). 

connected  with  the  amendments 
moved  by  Mr.  Redmond  and  Mr. 
Sexton.  The  former  demanded  am- 
nesty for  the  dynamiters  now  under- 
going penal  servitude;  but  what  fol- 
lowed served  to  show  distinctly  that 
there  is  not  perfect  accord  between 
the  Irish  Nationalists  and  the  most 
influential  section  of  the  English 
Home  Rulers.  vSir  William  Harcourt 
refused  to  vote  for  the  release  of  pris- 
oners convicted  under  the  Treason 
Felony  Act,  and  he  showed  plainly 
that  there  are  forms  of  Home  Rule  to 
which  he  is  not  yet  prepared  to  give 
his  unqualified  support. 

Mr.Sexton's  amendment  condemned 
as  futile  the  operation  of  the  Land 
Purchase  Act  of  i8qi.     It  had  mani- 


festly failed,  he  said,  to  afford  a  basis 
for  an  extension  of  the  class  of  occu- 
pying tenants;  not  a  pound  of  the 
guaranteed  land  stock,  he  pointed  out, 
had  been  taken;  and  the  failure  of  the 
measure  he  cited  as  a  crowning  argu- 
ment for  the  establishment  of  Home 
Rule.  It  had  deepened  the  convic- 
tion of  the  Irish  people  that  the  Im- 
perial Parliament  was  utterly  unable 
to  deal  adequately  with  the  Irish  ques- 
tion. In  the  vote  on  Mr.  Sexton's 
amendment,  the  Government  secured 
only  a  small  majority,  the  vote  stand- 
ing 179  to  158;  after  which  the  Ad- 
dress was  immediately  adopted. 

On  February  18,  Mr.  Balfour  intro- 
duced the  Irish  Local  Government 
bill.  A  double  interest  attached  to  the 
occasion.  It  was  Mr.  Balfour's  first 
appearance  as  leader  of  the  House  in 
charge  of  a  measure,  and  the  bill  it- 
self touched  upon  the  question  which 
many  are  now  coming  to  look  upon  as 
the  crucial  test  upon  which  will  hang 
the  fate  of  the  Ministry  at  the  ap- 
proaching general  election. 

The  bill  is  said  to  be  the  result  of  a 
compromise,  reached  only  after  many 
stormy  meetings  of  the  Cabinet. 
Whether  so  or  not,  it  was  received 
without  enthusiasm  by  Mr.  Balfour's 
own  party,  although  the  Ulster  Con- 
servatives have  since  shown  a  dispo- 
sition to  heartily  support  its  main 
principles.  By  the  Irish  Members  of 
both  factions,  it  was  received  with  ex- 
ecration. Mr.  Morley  characterized 
it  as  *'  the  rottenest  reed  the  Irish  mi- 
nority had  ever  leaned  on  for  the  re- 
tention of  privileges,"  being  framed 
"  in  absolute  distrust  of  the  Irish  peo- 
ple." Mr.  John  E.  Redmond,  the  Par- 
nellite  leader,  called  it  a  *'sham  bill." 
Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  spoke  of  it  as 
"an  unclean  thing,"  and  advised  the 
Government  to  burn  it.  Mr.  Healy 
said  he  never  knew  of  a  more  con- 
temptible bill;  and  Sir  William  Ver- 
non Harcourt  said  that  a  bill  more  in- 
sulting to  the  Irish  he  could  not  con- 
ceive of. 

At  present  the  local  government  of 
Ireland  is  nominally  in  the  hands  of 
two  separate  bodies,  the  Baronial  Ses- 
sions and  the  Grand  Juries.  The  for- 
mer are  composed  of  county  magis- 
trates and  a  number  of  cess-payers, 
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all  elected;  and  their  administration 
covers  what  are  known  as  the  "baron- 
ies," territorial  divisions  somewhat 
corresponding  to  the  English  "  hun- 
dreds." County  affairs  are  in  the 
hands  of  Grand  Juries  appointed  by 
the  county  Sheriffs,  and  generally 
consisting  of  twenty-five  land-owners. 
In  financial  matters,  the  Baronial  Ses- 
sions are  subject  to  the  supervision 
of  the  Grand  Juries;  and  thus,  practi- 
cally, the  local  government  of  Ireland 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  landlords.  Mr. 
Balfour's  bill  now  proposes  to  substi- 
tute democracy  for  aristocracy,  abol- 
ishing the  jurisdiction  of  the  landlords, 
and  establishing  an  elective  system 
instead  of  one  of  appointment.  Elec- 
tive Baronial  Councils  are  to  admin- 
ister the  baronies,  and  elective  County 
Councils  the  counties.  The  bill  thus 
proposes  to  apply  to  Ireland  the  sys- 
tem of  local  government  lately  created 
in  England  and  Scotland,  with  the 
additional  democratic  feature  of  the 
Barony  Councils  corresponding  to  the 
District  Councils  which  the  Radicals 
in  England  are  trying  to  get. 

The  main  opposition  to  the  bill  is 
based  upon  the  safeguards  it  proposes 
against  disloyalty,  oppression,  plun- 
der, or  other  forms  of  malfeasance  on 
the  part  of  the  new  administrative 
bodies  to  be  established.  The  Irish 
party  and  the  Liberals  object  to  the 
new  franchise,  which  is  the  same  as 
the  old,  with  the  exception  that  women 
are  to  l3e  added  to,  and  illiterates  ex- 
cluded from,  the  lists  of  voters.  They 
object  to  the  clauses  which  will  give 
to  the  landlords  some  degree  of  rep- 
resentation in  the  Councils.  But  their 
fiercest  invectives  are  aimed  at  the 
provisions  by  which  the  County  Coun- 
cils may,  on  the  initiative  of  twenty 
cess-payers,  be  brought  to  trial  before 
the  Judges  of  Assize,  be  removed  if 
found  guilty  of  corruption,  oppression, 
or  other  illegal  acts,  and  be  replaced 
by  appointees  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 
This  proposal  to  "  put  the  County 
Council  in  the  dock  "  has  roused  un- 
measured ridicule,  and  is  generally 
regarded  as  a  clumsy  and  unnecessar- 
ily harsh  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 
Other  safeguards  have  been  suggest- 
ed. For  example — the  bill  proposes 
that  a  Joint  Committee  representing 


the  County  Council  and  the  Grand 
Jury  shall  have  a  veto  on  new  capital 
expenditure  and  charges  of  a  perma- 
nent character.  Why,  it  is  asked,  can- 
not this  committee  be  easily  made 
strong  enough  to  prevent  unjust  ex- 
penditure on  a  great  scale  ? 

The  bill,  at  the  end  of  March,  was 
awaiting  a  second  reading,  and,  when 
it  reaches  the  committee  stage,  may, 
with  Ministerial  consent,  be  amended 
in  some  important  particulars. 

A  far  better  reception  has  been  ac- 
corded the  Small  Holdings  bill,  which 
was  introduced  February  22,  by  Hen- 
ry Chaplin,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture.  Mr.  Chaplin  was  for- 
merly opposed  to  any  such  measure; 
but  political  conditions  have  changed 
of  late.  Hodge,  the  agricultural  la- 
borer, now  has  a  vote.  Why  should 
he  not  vote  for  his  benefactor?  Hence 
the  eagerness  of  both  parties,  on  the 
eye  of  an  approaching  election,  to  in- 
gratiate themselves  with  the  tenant- 
farmer,  by  suggesting  measures  calcu- 
lated to  improve  his  condition. 

For  some  time,  a  movement  of  the 
population  from  the  rural  districts  to 
the  towns  has  been  going  on  at  a  rate 
which  has  caused  universal  uneasi- 
ness. The  Small  Holdings  bill  aims 
to  recreate  or  augment  the  yeoman 
class,  which  has  been  dwindling  for 
many  3^ears,  by  providing  for  a  wider 
distribution  of  land,  and  by  offering 
such  increased  advantages  as  will  turn 
back  the  tide  of  population  from  the 
already  overcrowded  manufacturing 
and  trading  centers.  To  a  certain  ex- 
tent, this  end  had  been  attained  by 
the  Allotments  Act,  which  provided 
small  plots  for  thousands  of  laborers. 
The  present  bill,  however,  proposes 
an  extension  of  the  principle,  by  cre- 
ating regular  farm  holdings.  In  its 
essence,  it  is  thus  a  Socialistic  meas- 
ure, the  State  stepping  in  to  help  the 
individual.  It  applies  only  to  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  Ireland  being  oth- 
erwise provided  for.  In  outline,  its 
main  features  are  as  follows:  the 
County  Councils  will  be  empowered 
to  borrow  money  in  order  to  buy  ag- 
ricultural land,  and  to  sell  it  again  un- 
der statutory  rules,  at  a  fair  price,  in 
parcels  of  from  one  to  fifty  acres,  to 
persons  who  will  and  must  cultivate 
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it  themselves.  One-fourth  of  the  price 
must  be  paid  down,  another  fourth  is 
to  be  redeemable  at  will,  and  the  re- 
maining two-fourths  are  to  be  paid  in 
installments  or  by  a  terminable  annu- 
ity, or  all  may  be  sooner  paid  off  at 
any  time  the  purchaser  shall  desire. 
Land  may  also  be  let  in  parcels  not 
exceeding  ten  acres.  Purchasers  will 
be  expected  to  erect  one  dwelling  on 
each  holding.  If  they  cannot,  the 
Council  may  provide  them.  The 
'^compulsory  principle"  is  rejected, 
/.  e.^  nobody  can  be  forced  by  the  au- 
thorities to  sell  land  under  the  bill. 
As  great  quantities  of  land  are  avail- 
able by  purchase,  the  Government 
thinks  a  compulsory  provision  unne- 
cessary at  present.  The  amount  of 
money  borrowed  by  the  local  author- 
ities is  not  to  exceed  a  sum  involving 
a  charge  upon  the  county  rates,  of  over 
a  penny  in  the  pound  for  any  year. 
This,  in  England  and  Scotland,  would 
realize  ^10,000,000  sterling. 

On  March  24,  the  Small  Holdings 
bill  passed  its  second  reading  without 
a  division,  amid  cheers  from  both 
sides  of  the  House.  Both  parties  sup- 
port its  underlying  principle.  The 
only  point  that  raised  discussion,  re- 
lated to  the  compulsory  principle. 
Both  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Sir  William 
Harcourt  supported  the  bill,  but 
thought  that  the  local  authorities 
should  be  given  power  to  compel 
land-owners  to  sell. 

The  Irish  Education  bill  was  intro- 
duced February  22,  by  Mr.  Jackson, 
the  new  Chief  Secretary.  Although 
the  average  attendance  in  Ireland  has 
shown  a  steady  growth,  it  is  neverthe- 
less twenty  per  cent  behind  the  at- 
tendance in  England.  This  is  partly 
due,  Mr.  Jackson  thinks,  to  the  growth 
of  denominational  schools  in  Ireland. 
To  effect  a  remedy,  a  compulsory 
school  system  is  needed,  which  the 
present  bill  provides.  It  proposes  to 
compel  the  attendance  of  children  be- 
tween six  and  fourteen  years  of  age, 
toprohibit  the  employment  of  children 
under  eleven  years  of  age,  and  of  those 
between  the  ages  of  eleven  and  four- 
teen whose  proficiency  is  not  certified 
to.  It  is  not  proposed  to  make  com- 
pulsory attendance  at  once  universal 
in  Ireland.     For  the  present,  attend- 


ance will  be  enforced  in  towns;  but 
in  rural  districts  the  people  will  be 
allowed  to  decide  the  matter  for  them- 
selves. The  sum  of  ;^9o,ooo  due  Ire- 
land in  the  present  year  will  be  de- 
voted to  the  teachers'  pension  fund; 
and  part  of  the  ;£"2oo,ooo  due  next 
year  is  to  be  devoted  toward  making 
schools  free  as  far  as  possible,  by  abol- 
ishing fees  in  very  poor  schools,  and 
lowering  them  in  those  of  a  higher 
grade.  The  remaining  portion  of  the 
fund  will  be  applied  toward  increasing 
salaries  of  teachers  in  the  national 
schools. 

The  Irish  Nationalists  have  not  en- 
thusiastically praised  the  bill,  but  will 
consider  it  fairly;  and  they  seem  dis- 
posed to  accept  it.  It  will  certainly 
improve  the  position  of  Irish  elemen- 
tary teachers,  and  so  may  be  expected 
to  have  a  good  effect  on  the  character 
of  their  work. 

On  February  23,  a  motion  made  by 
Samuel  Smith,  M.  P.  for  Flintshire, 
to  disestablish  the  Church  in  Wales, 
was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  forty- 
seven.  Last  year,  a  similar  motion 
was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  thirty- 
two.  A  few  Liberal  Unionists,  includ- 
ing Mr.  Chamberlain,  voted  with  the 
minority. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  for  the 
creation  of  a  Scottish  Parliament  vest- 
ed to  a  certain  extent  with  Home  Rule 
powers.  It  is  supported  by  all  the 
Liberal  Members  from  Scotland,  and, 
it  is  said,  by  many  English  Members, 
including  some  Conservatives.  The 
Members  who  framed  it  are  all  firm 
Gladstonians,  and  have  had  in  mind 
the  possible  application  of  its  princi- 
ples to  Ireland.  The  bill  proposes  to 
establish  in  Scotland  a  Legislature 
consisting  of  the  Queen  and  a  Scottish 
legislative  body,  which  will  have  juris- 
diction over  all  matters  except  those 
relating  to  Imperial  administration, 
such  as  the  Army  and  Navy,  treaties, 
postal  and  telegraph  services,  etc. 
The  Parliament  is  to  comprise  the 
Scotch  Members  returned  to  the  Im- 
perial Parliament,  except  those  repre- 
senting the  Scotch  Universities;  and 
bills  passed  are  not  to  require  the 
sanction  of  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
nor  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Taxes 
may  be  proposed  by  the  new  body, 
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other  than  customs  or  excise.  The 
Executive  will  be  vested  in  the  Queen, 
and  be  carried  on  by  the  Secretary 
for  Scotland,  with  such  help  as  the 
Scottish  Legislature  may  provide. 

A  miners'  Eight  Hours  bill,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Leake  (Gladstonian)  has 
been  overwhelmingly  defeated.  Dis- 
satisfaction with  the  recent  gigantic 
action  of  the  miners  throughout  the 
country  with  a  view  to  keeping  up  the 
price  of  coal  by  restricting  the  output, 
and  thus  preventing  a  reduction  of 
wages,  may  have  contributed  to  the 
adverse  vote;  but  another  cause  is 
found  in  the  dissension  among  the 
friends  and  advocates  of  the  miners. 
It  was  Mr.  Burt,  President  of  the 
English  Trades-Union  Congress,  who 
moved  the  rejection  of  the  bill.  Mr. 
Morley  and  some  thirty  other  Glad- 
stonians  also  voted  against  it.  Sir 
William  Harcourt  voted  for  the  bill. 
Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  vote  at  all. 

There  are  many  workingmen  who 
think  the  doors  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons should  be  opened  to  them.  At 
present,  through  the  non-payment  of 
Members,  they  are  practically  closed 
to  all  except  men  of  independent 
means.  The  few  laboring  men  now 
there,are  supported  either  by  subscrip- 
tion or  by  trades-union  funds.  A  res- 
olution was  recently  brought  in  by 
Mr.  Fenwick,  a  workingman's  repre- 
sentative, providing  for  the  payment 
of  Members;  but  it  was  thrown  out  by 
a  majority  of  sixty-five,  although  the 
Gladstonians,  as  a  body,  supported  it. 

As  Irish  Secretary,  Mr.  Balfour  was 
the  idol  of  the  Tories.  As  leader  of 
the  House  he  has  so  far  been,  to  some 
extent,  a  disappointment  to  his  friends. 
He  appears  to  lack  that  tact  and  suav- 
ity of  manner  which  served  the  late 
leader  so  well.  The  business  of  the 
session  has  not  made  the  rapid  prog- 
ress expected,  and  obstructives  have 
been  unwontedly  active. 
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Some  time  during  the  present  year, 
it  is  generally  conceded.  Parliament 
will  be  dissolved,  and  a  new  election 
called.  The  present  representative 
assembly  was  returned  at  the  election 
of  1886.  In  April  of  that  year,  the 
Liberal  party  was  divided  as  a  result 


of  the  Home  Rule  bill  introduced  by 
Mr.  Gladstone;  and  when,  on  June  7, 
a  vote  of  341  to  311  stood  for  the  re- 
jection of  the  measure,  Mr.  Gladstone 
appealed  to  the  country.  At  the  elec- 
tion which  followed,  193  Gladstonians 
were  returned,  against  318  Conserva- 
tives, 73  Liberal  Unionists,  and  85 
Irish  Home  Rulers.  This,  of  course, 
led  to  the  resignation  of  the  Gladstone 
Ministry ;  and  Lord  Salisbury  took 
the  reins  of  government,  since  which 
time  the  Conservatives  and  Liberal 
Unionists  have  maintained  a  steady 
union. 

It  is  universally  admitted  that  the 
present  Parliament  has  made  a  credit- 
able record — it  has  fulfilled  its  prom- 
ises beyond  what  was  expected.  Of 
the  two  main  pledges  under  which  it 
came  into  power — namely,  that  the 
union  of  the  Empire  should  be  main- 
tained, and  order  preserved  in  Ireland 
— that  the  former  has  been  kept  goes 
without  saying;  and,  with  regard  to 
the  latter,  it  has,  in  a  large  measure, 
though  at  great  cost,  been  accom- 
plished. There  is  now  only  a  small 
part  of  Ireland  in  which  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  the  Crimes  Act  in  operation. 
The  tenant  has  been  treated  with 
much  consideration.  The  judicial 
rents,  supposed  to  be  unalterable, 
have  been  revised.  No  less  than 
;^io,ooo,ooo  has  been  advanced  under 
the  Ashbourne  Act.  And,  in  the  pro- 
visions for  land  purchase  under  the 
guarantee  of  the  State,  by  the  act  of 
189  r ;  in  the  immense  sums  distributed 
for  the  construction  of  light  railways 
and  other  industrial  works,  to  give 
employment  to  sufferers  from  the 
partial  famine  of  last  year,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  present  Govern- 
ment has  done  noble  work. 

At  the  coming  election,  the  appeal 
to  the  country  will  be  made,  far  more 
than  ever  before,  to  the  masses  of  the 
common  people.  The  workingmen 
have  awakened  to  a  consciousness  of 
the  fact  that  they  hold  the  balance  of 
political  power.  Both  the  great  par- 
ties are  aware  of  it  too,  and  are  prac- 
tically one  in  their  recognition  of 
needed  measures  affecting  the  agri- 
cultural laborers. 

It  is  this  common  attitude  of  the 
two  great  parties  on  the  question  of 
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remedy  for  the  grievances  of  the  ag- 
ricultural laborers,  that  leaves  the 
Irish  question,  instead  of  the  agricul- 
tural, the  burning  one  of  the  hour. 
What  Home  Rule  means,  is  a  ques- 
tion variously  answered.  To  the 
English  Liberals,  it  means  one  thing. 
To  the  Irish  Nationalists,  it  has  never 
been  made  clearer  than  during  the 
present  quarter,  that  it  means  some- 
thing else.  Sir  William  Vernon- Har- 
court  had  defined  it  as  "  the  right  of 
the  Irish  people  to  manage  their  own 
affairs,  subject  ahvays  to  the  control  of  the 
l7nperial Parliament.''  Mr.  Parnell  had 
rejected  this  definition,  saying  "There 
shall  be  no  English  veto  except  the 
constitutional  veto  of  the  Crown,  ex- 
ercised in  the  same  way  as  in  the  Im- 
perial Parliament."  But  plainly,  as 
that  veto  is  exercised  only  by  advice 
of  a  Ministry  responsible  to  Parlia- 
ment, Mr.  Parnell's  definition  would 
practically  remove  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment beyond  control  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament.      And   yet   that   sort   of 


Home  Rule  is  the  only  one 
which  the  Irish  party  think 
it  safe  or  honorable  to  ac- 
cept. Mr.  Redmond,  the 
Parnellite  leader,  has  re- 
cently made  this  perfectly 
clear.  "The  Irish  Parlia- 
ment, even  if  it  be  a  minor 
Parliament,  must  be  supreme 
as  far  as  its  dealings  with  Irish 
affairs  are  concerned. ' '  There 
must  be  no  revision,  no  con- 
trol, no  power  at  Westmin- 
ster, to  modify  or  even  to 
discuss  what  is  done  at 
Dublin.  The  anti-Parnell- 
ite  faction  have  given  no 
indication  that  they  will  be 
content  with  less  than  Mr. 
Redmond  demands. 

The  Liberals  are,  thus, 
in  a  serious  dilemma.  To 
a  direct  request  from  Mr. 
Redmond  that  they  shall 
state  clearly  whether  they 
are  willing  to  grant  the  sort 
of  Home  Rule  desired,  they 
have  vouchsafed  no  reply. 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  col- 
leagues stand  pledged  to 
England  and  to  the  Loyal- 
ists of  Ireland,  to  preserve 
the  supremacy  of  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment over  all  affairs  within  the  Em- 
pire, whether  Irish  or  not;  and  they 
know  that  England  will  not  set  up  an 
independent  Parliament  in  Dublin. 
But  on  theother  hand, both  the  Nation- 
alist parties  in  Ireland  are  apparently 
unwilling  to  accept  any  Parliament 
except  one  which  is  independent. 

Lord  Salisbury,  speaking  at  Exeter, 
February  3,  reviewed  the  situation, 
but  without  adding  much  to  the  coun- 
sels of  his  party.  After  briefly  refer- 
ring to  the  nation's  deep  regret  at  the 
death  of  Prince  Albert  Victor,  hetouch- 
ed  upon  the  Egyptian  question,  ex- 
pressing the  hope  that  Abbas  Pasha 
would  carry  out  the  wise  traditions  of 
his  father,  the  late  Khedive.  He  then 
went  on  to  criticise  the  Liberal  pro- 
gram as  obscure  and  indefinite.  He 
spoke  favorably  of  small  rural  hold- 
ings, and  of  Mr. Chamberlain's  old-age 
insurance  scheme,  if  the  latter  could 
be  carried  out  on  sound  business  prin- 
ciples; but  he  urged  the  people  to  re- 
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ly  most  upon  their  own  personal  ef- 
forts, and  said  that  in  this  direction  he 
expected  much  from  free  education. 
With  regard  to  Home  Rule,  Lord  Sal- 
isbury was  perfectly  explicit.  "  Eng- 
land," said  he,  "is  the  Protestant  na- 
tion of  the  world.  England,  more  than 
anyothercountry, has  resisted  thedom- 
ination  of  the  clerical  profession.  Yet 
now  you  are  going  to  create  an  ultra- 
clerical  State."  *  *  *  "You  are 
going  to  give  to  the  majority  (in  Ire- 
land), which  contains  all  that  is  back- 
ward, all  that  is  unprogressive,  all  that 
is  contrary  to  civiHzation  and  enlight- 
enment, power  over  all  that  is  enlight- 
ened, civilized,  and  progressive."  *  * 
"The  first  step  in  concession,"  declared 
Lord  Salisbury,  "will  soon  lead  to  oth- 
ers and  eventually  place  Ireland  in  the 
hands  of  the  priests,  who,  in  all  our 
quarrels  with  Spain,  America,  and 
France,  invariably  fought  against  us. 
What  could  the  world  think  of  us  if 
we  displayed  such  weakness  ?  If  we 
fail  in  this  hour  of  our  trial  the  flow- 
ers will  be  plucked  one  by  one  from 
our  diadem  of  Empire,  and  we  will 
slowly  recede  from  the  great  position 
handed  down  to  us  by  our  fathers.  I 
appeal  to  you  to  make  every  effort  to 
avert  such  a  crowning  calamity  and 
disgrace." 

On  February  8,  at  a  meeting  held  at 
Devonshire  House,  Mr.  Joseph  Cham- 
berlain, M.  P.  for  Birmingham,  was  for- 
mally elected  leader  of  the  Liberal 
Unionists  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
to  succeed  Lord  Hartington.  He  stat- 
ed that  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  would 
still  direct  the  policy  of  the  party.  He 
professed  himself  strongly  opposed  to 
amalgamation  with  the  Conservatives, 
which,  he  thought,  would  be  a  play  in- 
to the  hands  of  Mr.  Gladstone;  but  fa- 
voreda  continuance  of  the  alliance  with 
the  Conservatives,  inasmuch  as  the 
dangers  that  originally  called  the  alli- 
ance into  existence,  were  now  coming 
nearer  and  growing  more  formidable. 
If  the  Home  Rule  bill  of  1886  was  dan- 
gerous, he  asked,  what  is  to  be  thought 
of  the  present  Home  Rule  demands, 
which  would  remove  even  the  rem- 
nant of  Imperial  control  which  the  bill 
of  i886secured?  Speaking  subsequent- 
ly at  a  meeting  of  the  Non-conformist 
Unionist  Association,  Mr.Chamberlain 
Vol.  II.-:.. 


corrected  the  common,  but  erroneous, 
opinion  that  nearly  all  Non-conform- 
ists are  Home  Rulers.  In  Ireland,  he 
pointed  out, the  non-EpiscopalChurch- 
es  are  all  but  unanimous  against  the 
policy  of  establishing  a  separate  Leg- 
islature in  Dublin,  and  believe  that  that 
course  would  be  fatal  to  the  religious 
liberties  and  rights  of  the  various 
denominations.  The  disestablished 
Church  in  Ireland  is  on  the  same  side. 

The  essential  features  of  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's proposed  "old-age  pension" 
scheme,  are  as  follows:  In  order  to  in- 
sure himself  a  pension  of  five  shillings 
a  week  on  reaching  the  age  of  sixty- 
five,  a  workman  should  be  encouraged 
to  place  ^5  to  his  credit  in  the  Post- 
Office  Savings  Bank,  or  on  the  books 
of  any  Society,  Union,  or  organization 
preferred  by  himself,  before  reaching 
twenty-five  years  of  age;  and  to  this 
nucleus  the  State  should  add  ^15. 
Having  thus  commenced  the  provision 
the  insurer  would  be  required  to  con- 
tinue it  by  an  annual  payment  of  twen- 
ty shillings  a  year  until  he  reached  the 
patnsion  age  of  sixty-five.  Should  he 
fall  into  arrears,  he  would  at  any  time 
within  five  years  be  allowed  to  make 
up  his  subscriptions;  or  if  he  die  before 
reaching  sixty-five,  his  heirs  would 
have  certain  benefits  available  from 
his  payments. 

Several  objections  have  been  raised 
to  the  scheme — for  example,  that 
many  workmen  are  incapacitated  be- 
fore reaching  the  age  of  sixty-five 
years;  that  few  men,  before  reaching 
twenty-five,  would  care  to  save  ;^5; 
and  that  an  annual  payment  of  twen- 
ty shillings  is  rather  large  a  sum  even 
for  a  man  in  regular,  steady  work. 

The  election  for  Rossendale,  the 
seat  vacated  by  Lord  Hartington,  re- 
sulted in  a  Gladstonian  victory,  Mr. 
Maden  defeating  Sir  Thomas  Brooke 
by  a  majority  of  1,225,  about  equiva- 
lent to  that  which  the  constituency 
gave  to  Lord  Hartington  in  1886.  In 
the  Chertsey  Division  of  Surrey,  a 
seat  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  F. 
A.  Hankey,  Mr.Combe  (Conservative), 
on  March  3,  defeated  Mr.  L.  J.  Baker 
(Liberal),  by  838  votes.  The  follow- 
ing day,  the  Gladstonians  won  a  vic- 
tory in  South  Derbyshire,  Mr.  H.  E. 
Broad  defeating  Mr.  Beresford  Mel- 
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ville  (Conservative)  by  a  majority  of 
750.  The  seat  for  East  Belfast,  made 
vacant  by  the  expulsion  of  Mr.  Ed- 
ward S.  W.  De  Cobain  on  charges  of 
gross  immorality,  was  filled  on  March 
9,  by  the  election  of  Mr.  Wolff  (Lib- 
eral Unionist),who  defeated  Mr.  Char- 
ley (Conservative)  by  1,941  votes. 

The  drift  of  the  by-elections  in  the 
present  Parliament  has  been  against 
the  Government,  whose  majority  of 
115,  in  1886,  has  dwindled  down  to  67 
in  1892.  However,  since  the  close  of 
the  session  of  1890,  in  the  twenty-two 
contested  by-elections  (not  including 
East  Belfast  and  Cork,  where  the  Gov- 
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ernment  had  no  prospects  of  success) 
the  Government  and  the  Opposition 
have  equally  shared  the  victories. 

A  correspondent  of  the  London 
Times,  in  a  series  of  letters,  has  been 
calculating  the  chances  of  the  coming 
election.  He  estimates  the  complex- 
ion of  the  next  House  as  follows : 
Conservatives,  254;  Liberal  Unionists, 
42;  Gladstonians, 200;  Nationalists, 82; 
doubtful,  92.  Should  the  Government 
carry  the  doubtful  seats,  its  majority 
would  be  105;  should  Mr.  Gladstone 
doso,  his  majority  would  be  79;  should 
both  take  an  equal  share,  the  Conser- 
vatives would  have  a  majority  of  15. 
In  the  present  House,  there  are  304 
Conservatives,  65  Liberal  Unionists, 
215  Gladstonians,  and  86  Irish  Nation- 
alists— 670  in  all.  The  doubtful  seats 
are  the  dominant  factor  in  the  situa- 
tion; and  the  gist  of  the  observations 
of  the  correspondent  of  the  Times  is 


that  the  outlook,  important  as  are  the 
issues  on  trial,  is  altogether  uncertain. 

THE  IRISH  AGITATION. 

Whatever  faults  Mr.  Parnell  had, 
he  resolutely  kept  the  welfare  of  Ire- 
land before  him  as  a  subject  of  politi- 
cal consideration  supreme  over  all 
others;  and  to  secure  it,  he  enforced 
most  rigorously  the  principle  of  inde- 
pendence in  relation  to  the  different 
parties  in  the  English  House  of  Com- 
mons, allying  himself  with  one  or  the 
other  as  best  suited  his  purpose.  He 
allowed  no  Irish  Member  who  owned 
allegiance  to  him,  to  be  a  candidate 
for  anything  in  the  gift  of  any  Eng- 
lish Ministry.  But  now  that  his  iron 
hand  has  been  removed,  those  who 
once  followed  him  are  free  to  do  as 
they  please;  and  the  relations  between 
the  Liberals  and  the  Anti-Parnellite 
faction,  tend  more  and  more  to  assume 
the  form  of  a  compact;  audit  is  thought 
by  many  that  the  leaders  of  the  latter 
would  be  willing  even  to  accept  office 
under  a  Liberal  7'e'gime. 

Negotiations  have  been  carried  on 
for  a  reunion  of  the  two  wings  of  the 
Irish  Nationalists;  but  they  have  not 
effected  much.  Mr.  Redmond  has 
made  Mr.  Timothy  Healy's  expulsion 
one  condition  of  reunion ;  and  Mr. 
O'Brien  has  avowed  that  he  sees  little 
possibility  of  a  real  conciliation.  None, 
however,  can  forecast  the  results  that 
will  follow  the  explicit  statement,  by 
Mr.  Redmond,  of  the  Home  Rule  de- 
mands of  the  Parnellite  faction,  and 
the  revelation,  which  cannot  much 
longer  be  withheld,  of  the  attitude  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  toward  those  demands. 
Mr.  Redmond's  Home  Rule  proposals 
have  not  been  disavowed  by  the  fol- 
lowers of  Mr.  McCarthy;  and,  so  far 
as  present  indications  show,  the  latter 
will  not  be  satisfied  with  less.  How 
far  will  the  Liberals  go  ?  The  future 
alone  has  the  secret. 

And  dark  enough  in  its  portent  is 
that  secret,  if  we  can  judge  anything 
from  the  meeting  of  the  Ulster  Prot- 
estants held  in  London  on  March  31, 
to  protest  against  the  establishment 
of  an  Irish  Parliament.  The  meeting 
was  attended  by  all  the  Unionist  Mem- 
bers from  Ulster,  except  three  who 
were  detained  by  illness  or  absence 
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from  London.  It  was  convoked  as  a 
result  of  private  conferences  held  in 
Belfast,  at  which  it  was  decided,  that 
before  the  general  election  came  off, 
an  unequivocal,  formal,  and  public 
expression  should  be  given,  of  the 
determination  of  the  Protestants  of 
Ulster  to  resist  to  the  last  the  demands 
for  Home  Rule  formulated  by  the 
Parnellite  faction  of  the  Irish  Nation- 
alists. It  is  the  steady  conviction  of 
the  Ulster  people,  that  Mr.  Redmond's 
proposals  will  subject  their  property 
rights  and  interests  to  the  control  of 
a  Roman  Catholic  majority ;  and  to 
this  they  are  unwilling  to  submit. 
They  therefore  unanimously  resolved 
— and  their  resolve  is  the  first  clear, 
definite,  and  specific  statement  of  the 
relation  of  Protestant  Ireland  toward 
Home  Rule — to  declare  their  loyalty 
to  Great  Britain,  their  protest  against 
interference  with  their  inherited  rights 
in  the  Imperial  Parliament,  their  ab- 
solute distrust  of  any  Irish  Parliament, 
and  their  determination  to  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  same.  They  will 
have  no  part  in  its  organization  or 
its  proceedings.  They  will  not  be  re- 
sponsible for  its  acts.  They  will  not 
submit  to  its  laws.  They  will  refuse 
to  pay  its  taxes.  They  will  rebel,  if 
it  comes  to  that,  and — paradoxical  as 
it  may  seem — they  will  rebel  in  be- 


half of  what  they  consider  loyalty, 
they  will  resist  British  authority  in 
the  interests  of  British  rule. 

The  Home  Rule  party  cannot  ig- 
nore Ulster.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  ad- 
mitted that  some  safeguard  will  have 
to  be  provided  for  this  great  Protest- 
ant community.  Mr.  Parnell  always 
insisted  that  Ulster  was  indispensable 
to  the  Home  Rule  party.  Her  inhab- 
itants number  nearly  a  million  and 
three-quarters,  about  one-third  of  the 
population  of  the  whole  island;  and 
in  wealth,  commerce,  industry,  and 
energy,  she  far  surpasses  other  por- 
tions of  the  country.  Even  were  it 
possible  to  divide  Ireland,  keeping 
Ulster  under  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
and  granting  Home  Rule  to  the  rest 
of  the  island,  such  Home  Rule  would 
be  sustained  only  with  great  difficulty, 
if  possible  at  all,  without  the  revenue 
of  the  Ulster  taxes. 

The  same  divergence  of  opinion 
which  marks  the  two  factions  of  the 
Irish  Nationalists  at  home,  is  also  to 
be  seen  in  America.  This  was  dem- 
onstrated at  a  meeting  held  in  the 
Cooper  Institute,  New  York,  toward 
the  end  of  March,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  National  Federation  of  Amer- 
ica. The  meeting  was  called  for  the 
purpose  of  organizing  to  secure  funds 
for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  Irish 
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candidates  in  the  coming  general  elec- 
tion for  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons. A  large  part  of  those  present 
were  not  in  sympathy  with  the  move- 
ment to  send  help  to  the  McCarthy- 
ites;  and,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
two  factions  were  headed  by  two  min- 
isters of  peace,  the  Rev.  Dr.  McGlynn 
and  Archbishop  Corrigan,  the  police 
had  considerable  difficulty  in  prevent- 
ing an  open  fight.  Some  twenty  peo- 
ple were  ejected,  after  which  the  An- 
ti-Parnellite  party  succeeded  in  pass- 
ing resolutions  expressing  their  faith 
in  the  prospect  of  securing  Home 
Rule  by  means  of  an  alliance  with 
the  followers  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  About 
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$5,000  was  subscribed  for  the  Anti- 
Parnellite  candidates. 

The  vacancy  for  North  Wexford, 
caused  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  J.  E. 
Redmond,  who  gave  up  his  seat  in 
October  last,  to  contest  Cork  City, 
was  filled  on  March  it,  without  oppo- 
sition, by  the  election  of  Thomas 
Healy  (McCarthyite). 

During  1891,  there  was  expended 
for  the  benefit  of  evicted  tenants, 
;^45,22o,  the  proceeds  of  Mr.  Dillon's 
American  tour  and  of  Irish  subscrip- 
tions. The  Parnellites  have  endea- 
vored to  prevent  subscriptions  being 
made  to  the  fund;  and,  owing  to  the 
lack  of  funds,  some  of  the  customary 
grants  have  not  been  made. 

At  the  end  of  February,  Mr.  Jack- 


son, the  Irish  Secretary,  brought  in  a 
report  on  the  relief  works  undertaken 
in  the  distressed  parts  of  Ireland  in 
the  latter  part  of  1890  and  1891.  The 
total  expenditure  has  amounted  to 
$802,850,  of  which  $642,490  was  paid 
to  the  peasants  for  labor,  the  princi- 
pal outlay  being  made  in  Galway. 
The  works  have  included  the  buildings 
of  piers  and  boat-slips  at  fishing  sta- 
tions, the  construction  of  mountain 
roads  and  bridges,  the  improvement 
of  public  highways,  the  draining  of 
large  tracts  of  country,  etc. 
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The  trying  winter,  just  passed,  will 
long  be  memorable  for  the  exceptional 
number  of  eminent  persons  whom  it 
has  seen  carried  away.  Among  all 
classes — in  the  Palace,  in  the  highest 
councils  of  Church  and  State,  as  well 
as  in  the  cottage — the  fell  destroyer 
has  wrought  havoc  and  sorrow  "  with- 
out respect  of  persons."  The  long 
obituary  list  of  the  early  months  of 
1 89 1  sinks  into  comparative  insignifi- 
cance. England  mourns  the  Duke  of 
Clarence,  next  heir  but  one  to  the 
throne  ;  Egypt  has  lost  a  Khedive. 
Cardinal  Manning,  the  most  powerful 
ally  of  the  Papal  following  in  England,, 
is  no  more,  while  the  ranks  of  the 
Roman  Church  have  also  been  thinned 
by  the  loss  of  Cardinals  Simeoni  and 
Mermillod,  and  the  Archbishops  of 
Genoa  and  Cambrai.  The  Baptist 
Church  has  no  longer  its  Spurgeon, 
the  leading  Non-conformist  preacher 
of  the  age.  Science  and  Literature 
are  deprived  of  the  services  of  Sir 
George  Airy,  Sir  Morell  Mackenzie, 
and  Emile  de  Laveleye.  And  these 
are  only  a  few  of  the  eminent  names. 

Death  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence. 

On  January  14,  the  royal  family  of 
England  were  visited  with  a  great 
affliction  in  the  loss  of  Prince  Albert 
Victor  (Prince  Eddie,  as  he  was  fa- 
miliarly called),  Duke  of  Clarence  and 
Avondale,  eldest  son  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  On  January  4,  he  attended 
the  funeral  of  Prince  Victor  of  Hohen- 
lohe,  and  on  the  same  day  accompanied 
the  Prince  of  Wales  to  Sandringham 
Hall,  their  country  home.  Exposure- 
on  a  hunting  expedition  aggravated 
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the  slight  attack  of  influenza  with 
which  he  had  been  suffering;  and  the 
trouble  developed  into  pneumonia, 
which,  in  spite  of  all  that  the  highest 
medical  skill,  supplemented  by  the 
tender  nursing  of  the  Prince's  mother, 
could  do,  terminated  fatally. 

The  news  was  a  shock  to  the  Eng- 
lish people;  and  not  only  at  home,  but 
throughout  the  world,  sentiments  of 
profound  sorrow  and  sympathy  from 
all  classes,  went  forth  to  the  bereaved 
family,  and  especially  to  the  tender 
young  Princess  May,  who  had  so  sud- 
denly lost  a  lover  and  the  splendid 
-destiny  of  a  throne. 

The  funeral  took  place  on  the  20th. 
After -a  brief  service  in  the  parish 
church  at  Sandringham,  the  body  was 
placed  upon  a  gun-carriage,  and,  ac- 
companied by  the  tenantry  on  the  es- 
tate and  the  members  of  the  princely 
household,  was  taken  to  the  Great 
Eastern  Railway  station.  At  London, 
the  arrangements  that  had  been  made 
for  a  public  procession  were  changed 
on  account  of  the  prevailing  epidemic 
of  influenza;  and  the  body  was  trans- 
ferred by  a  branch  line  to  the  South- 
western Railway  Station,  and  thence 
taken  by  rail  to  Windsor.  Here  the 
Dukes  of  Edinburgh  and  Connaught, 
Prince  Christian,  the  Duke  of  Teck, 
and  many  foreign  representatives 
were  in  waiting  when  the  royal  train 
arrived.  Borne  on  the  shoulders  of 
men  of  the  loth  Hussars,  the  Prince's 
regiment,  the  coffin  was  carried  to  St. 
George's  Chapel.  The  Dean  of  Wind- 
sor, assisted  by  the  Bishop  of  Roches- 
ter, conducted  the  impressive  funeral 
service,  after  which  the  body  of  the 
Prince  was  removed  to  the  Memorial 
Chapel. 

Sad  as  were  the  attendant  circum- 
stances of  the  Prince's  death,  it  can- 
not be  said  that  the  loss  involves  tre- 
mendous political  consequences.  In 
this  respect  it  differs  from  the  tragic 
death  of  Prince  Rudolph,  of  Austria, 
and  even  of  the  Prince  Imperial,  of 
France.  It  is  not,  however,  without 
important  consequences ;  for,  even 
under  a  strictly  constitutional  system 
of  government,  the  welfare  of  a  na- 
tion depends  to  a  considerable  degree 
iipon  the  personal  qualities  of  its  nom- 
inal ruler. 


Prince  George,  of  Wales,  now  takes 
his  elder  brother's  place  in  the  line 
of  succession.  Partly  owing  to  the 
fact  that  he  has  been  less  constrained 
by  rank  than  was  the  late  Duke,  and 
partly  owing  to  the  freedom  of  move- 
ment which  his  profession,  that  of  the 
Navy,  has  allowed.  Prince  George  has 
come  nearer  than  did  his  brother  to 
the  hearts  of  the  people.  He  is 
stronger  physically,  and  is  said  to 
have  greater  natural  ability  and 
strength  of  character  than  the  late 
Duke.  During  his  recent  severe  at- 
tack of  typhoid  fever,  he  had  ample 
proof  of  the  good-will  with  which  he 
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is  regarded  byall  classes  of  the  Queen's 
subjects.  He  is  still  unmarried;  and 
the  British  Nation  does  not  conceal 
its  anxiety  at  the  fact,  that  in  case  of 
his  death  without  issue,  the  succession 
would  pass  to  his  sister,  the  Duchess 
of  Fife,  and  thence  to  the  latter's  in- 
fant daughter,  whose  father  is  an 
English  subject.  The  Prince's  early 
marriage  is  therefore  earnestly  desired 
as  a  means  of  keeping  the  succession 
in  the  direct  line. 

One  thing  above  all  has  been  brought 
out  by  the  death  of  the  Heir  Apparent 
and  the  spontaneous  outburst  of  affec- 
tionate homage  from  all  parts  of  the 
British  Empire  to  the  Queen  and  the 
royal  family.  That  is,  that  to  English 
subjects  the  Throne  is  still  a  living 
institution,  and  loyalty  a  living  force. 
The  sweep  of  Democracy,  although 
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it  is  overthrowing  the  Continental 
Thrones,  and  although  it  is  menacing 
the  British  House  of  Lords  as  the  relic 
of  a  feudal  time,  has  apparently  not 
yet  touched  the  foundations  of  the 
British  Monarchy. 

Death  of  Cardinal  Manning, 

Upon  the  same  day  as  the  Duke  of 
Clarence,  there  passed  away,  full  of 
years  and  honors,  a  Prince  of  the  Ro- 
man Church,  who,  with  Cardinal  New- 
man, ranks  as  the  greatest  support 
that  Church  has  had  in  England  dur- 
ing the  present  generation.  Cardinal 
Manning,  Archbishop  of  Westminster, 
though  not  so  bright  a  literary  lumi- 
nary as  Cardinal  Newman,  exerted  a 
social  and  political 
influence  which  far 
surpassed  that  of 
any  Roman  Cath- 
olic in  England 
since  the  death  of 
Cardinal  Wiseman. 
Born  out  of  that 
middle  class  which 
has  proved  the 
source  of  almost 
everything  intel- 
lectually pre-emi- 
nent in  England, 
Manning  was  edu- 
cated at  Harrow 
and  Oxford,  and 
took  holy  orders  in 
the  Anglican 
Church.  His  devo- 
tion was  of  the  mil- 
itant type;  and,  when  what  is  known 
as  the  "  Gorham  "  decision,  definite- 
ly established  the  secular  authority 
over  the  ecclesiastical,  in  matters  of 
judgment  as  well  as  in  administra- 
tion, Manning  became  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic. He  has  ever  stood  for  what  is 
best,  as  well  as  what  is  most  uncom- 
promising, in  the  Roman  faith.  His 
example  and  his  declarations  have 
kept  down  bitterness  in  controversy, 
and  even  his  enemies  have  been  con- 
strained to  admire  his  sincerity. 

Death  of  Mr.  Spurgeon. 

Unique  in  his  position  among  the 
great  men  who  have  passed  away, 
was  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon,  who 
died  January  31.   Although  a  member 
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of  the  Baptist  denomination,  he  be- 
longed to  the  whole  Non-conformist 
world.  For  about  forty  years,  he  had 
swayed  the  hearts  and  moulded  the 
lives  of  vast  numbers  who  pressed  to 
his  ministrations — not  by  his  learning, 
though  he  had  vast  knowledge  of  hu- 
man nature;  not  by  his  adroitness, 
though  he  understood  what  lines  to 
follow  to  gain  his  supreme  object;  not 
by  his  eloquence,  though  his  language 
was  fluent,  and  he  was  able  to  accom- 
plish what  all  eloquence  aims  at;  not 
by  any  new  lessons  that  he  taught, 
for  his  one  theme,  from  which  he 
never  wandered  very  far,  was  ''  the 
old,  old  story  "  of  Jesus — not  by  any 
one  of  these,  but  by  the  authority,  the 
confidence,  the 
homely  and  forci- 
ble persuasiveness 
peculiarly  his  own, 
with  which  he 
taught;  by  his  end- 
less variety  of  man- 
ner; his  intensity 
of  conviction;  and 
above  all,  by  his  un- 
dying ardor  in  the 
salvation  of  souls. 
He  has  left  no  one 
who  can  be  named, 
who  seems  likely  to 
succeed  to  his  in- 
fluence or  to  his 
authority. 

SOCIETY. 

The  elaborate 
preparations  under  way  in  honor  of 
the  approaching  marriage  of  the  Duke 
of  Clarence,  were,  of  course,  canceled 
as  a  result  of  his  fatal  illness. 

The  interest  in  the  celebrated 
"  Pearl  "  case,  the  particulars  of  which 
we  gave  in  our  last  number  (see  Vol.  I, 
p.  499),  has  only  recently  died  out. 
After  the  withdrawal  of  the  libel  suit 
brought  by  Mrs.  Osborne  against  Mrs. 
Hargreave,  the  former  retired  to  the 
Continent;  but,  on  February  4,  volun- 
tarily surrendered  herself  to  the  Lon- 
don police,  to  answer  the  formal  charge 
against  her,  of  obtaining  money  under 
false  pretenses,  by  representing  her- 
self as  the  rightful  owner  of  the  jew- 
elry she  sold  to  Messrs.  Spink  &  Son. 
The  Lord  Mayor  declined  to  proceed 
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with  the  case  until  the  Treasury  was 
represented;  and,  when  the  counsel 
for  the  Treasury  announced  that  it 
would  offer  no  evidence  against  the 
defendant,  Mrs.  Osborne  was  dis- 
charged. She  was,  however,  immedi- 
ately afterward  placed  under  arrest  on 
a  charge  of  perj  ury,  in  that  she  had  tes- 
tified in  the  libel  suit  brought  by  herself 
against  Mrs.  Hargreave,  that  she  was 
entirely  innocent  of  the  theft  and  knew 
nothing  about  the  missing  jewelry. 
She  pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge;  and 
the  last  stage  in  the  unhappy  story 
was  reached  on  March  9,  when,  in  spite 
of  a  strong  plea  for  mercy  made  by 
Mrs.  Hargreave,  Mrs.  Osborne  was 
sentenced  to  nine  months'  hard  labor 
"suited  to  her 
condition." 

Owing  to  the  so- 
cial status  of  the 
offender,  she  was 
the  observed  of  all 
observers  during 
all  the  stages  of  the 
case,  and  there 
were  not  wanting 
women  both  ready 
and  morbidly  ea- 
ger to  gaze  upon 
her  humiliation. 
In  passing  sen- 
tence, the  judge 
pointed  out  the  se- 
rious nature  of  her 
offense,  the  worst 
feature  of  which 
was,  that  if  she  had 
won  her  suit,  it  would  have  brought 
upon  innocent  parties,  to  whom  she 
was  bound  by  strong  natural  and  so- 
cial ties,  a  lasting  disgrace.  Univer- 
sal and  sincere  sympathy  has  gone  out 
to  her  husband  for  the  spirit  of  unsel- 
fish and  manly  devotion  to  his  wife, 
which  he  has  displayed  throughout 
the  entire  case.  "Love  is  not  love  that 
alters  when  it  alteration  finds,"  and 
Captain  Osborne  has  shown  himself 
an  honorable,  chivalrous  gentleman. 

On  February  26,  Mr.  Edward  S.  W. 
DeCobain,  since  1885  Conservative  M. 
P.  for  East  Belfast,  was,  on  motion  of 
Mr.  Balfour,  expelled  from  the  British 
House  of  Commons.  It  will  be  re- 
membered (see  Vol.  I.,  p.  241)  that  he 
had  fled   from    English  jurisdiction, 
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being  charged  with  grossly  immoral 
crimes. 

At  least  three  Members  of  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament  have  very  recently 
been  connected  with  unsavory  scan- 
dals. The  cases  of  Captain  Verney 
and  Mr.  DeCobain  have  ended  in  their 
expulsion.  A  similar  fate  probably 
awaits  Mr.  George  W.  Hastings,  since 
1890  Liberal  Unionist  M.  P.  for  East 
Worcestershire, who,  on  March  1 1,  was 
sentenced  to  five  years'  penal  servi- 
tude on  a  plea  of  guilty  to  the  charge 
of  misappropriatingthe  sum  of  ;^6,ooo. 
He  had  been  charged  with  defraud- 
ing certain  persons  in  the  sum  of 
;^ 1 5,000  under  his  trusteeship,  most 
of  which  had  been  invested  on  mort- 
gage of  property 
belonging  to  Mal- 
vern College.  The 
evidence  showed 
that  large  portions 
of  the  funds  had 
been  sold  out  by 
Mr.  Hastings  and 
appropriated  to  his 
own  use. 

Another  case  at- 
tracting wide  at- 
tention, was  that  of 
the  aged  Oxford  tu- 
tor, Francis  Mait- 
land  Moreland, 
who,  on  March  11, 
was  sentenced  to 
ten  years'  penal 
servitude  on  plead- 
ing guilty  to  the 
charge  of  attempting  to  blackmail 
members  of  the  nobility.  His  at- 
tempts had  been  carried  on  systemat- 
ically by  means  of  letters  purporting 
to  have  been  written  by  a  woman. 
Lord  Hothfield,  Earl  Russell,  Lord 
Chesterfield,  and  others  had  been 
Moreland's  intended  victims. 

The  question  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Cambridge  University  authorities 
over  citizens  of  Cambridge  who  are 
not  members  of  the  University,  has 
again  been  raised  by  the  unsuccessful 
suit  of  Miss  Daisy  Hopkins  against 
the  Pro-Proctor  of  Trinity  College, 
for  ;^i,ooo  damages  for  false  impris- 
onment in  connection  with  her  arrest 
on  the  charge  of  "walking  the  streets 
with  a  University  man."     The  Uni- 
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versity  authorities  hold  tenaciously  to 
their  rights  under  a  charter  given 
them  by  James  I.,  which  many  think 
to  be  a  contravention  of  the  rights  of 
all  British  subjects  under  the  Magna 
Charta;  and,  as  they  have  refused  even 
to  discuss  the  matter  with  the  Corpo- 
ration of  Cambridge,  Mr.  Fitzgerald, 
M.  P.  for  Cambridge,  has  framed  a 
bill  taking  away  from  the  authorities 
of  the  University  the  power  to  impris- 
on the  people  of  the  town  at  will,  with- 
out regard  to  the  due  process  of  the 
law. 

At  the  West  London  Police  Court, 
on  February  i6,  Louis  Clovis  Bona- 
parte, son  of  the  late  Prince  Louis 
Lucien  Bonaparte,  was  held  for  trial 
on  a  charge  of  conspiring  to  defraud 
his  alleged  wife  of  jewelry  valued  at 
^£"20,000. 

THE  SALVATION  ARMY. 

During  the  present  quarter,  the 
Salvation  Army  has  had  to  wage  bat- 
tle not  only  with  spiritual  powers,  but 
with  the  physical  force  of  mobs,  and 
the  organized  machinery  of  the  law. 
And  in  the  battle,  it  has  come  off  not 
without  some  laurels. 

For  some  time  past,  the  question 
of  the  right  of  the  Army  to  hold  open- 
air  meetings  has  b;-ought  it  into  con- 
flict with  the  authorities  in  East- 
bourne, England,  who  claim  that  these 
meetings  are  in  violation  of  the  East- 
bourne Improvement  Act.  In  De- 
cember last,  a  proclamation  was  issued 
forbidding  the  meetings;  and  subse- 
quently some  Army  soldiers  were  ar- 
rested and  convicted  of  imlawful  as- 
sembly. They  appealed,  however, 
and,  on  January  23  of  the  present 
year,  their  conviction  was  quashed  by 
the  Judges  of  the  Queen's  Bench. 

Pending  these  proceedings,  there 
were  several  riotous  outbreaks,  the 
most  violent  occurring  on  January  3. 
Some  sixty  members  of  the  Army, 
who  had  persisted  in  holding  a  meet- 
ing on  the  beach  at  Eastbourne,  were 
attacked  by  a  mob,  many  of  them  be- 
ing severely  handled.  Their  musical 
instruments  were  smashed  and  thrown 
into  the  sea.  Mounted  police  charged 
the  mob,  trampling  down  men  and 
women  alike.  During  the  7nelee^  the 
standard  of  the  Army  fell  into  the 


'  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  was  recovered 
only  after  a  fierce  fight.  Surrounded 
by  police,  the  Army  then  marched 
back  to  the  barracks,  being  several 
times  charged  by  the  mob  on  the  way. 

The  trouble  was  renewed  January 
24,  when  the  police  were  powerless 
to  protect  the  Army  from  the  on- 
slaughts. A  similar  riot  followed  a 
week  later,  when  the  Salvationists' 
flag  was  torn  to  shreds ;  and  there 
was  again  much  disorder,  in  spite  of 
the  police,  on  February  14.  In  Paris, 
France,  on  January  3 1,  a  band  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Army  had  to  go  through 
similar  tribulations. 

The  matter  was  finally  brought  up 
in  the  English  House  of  Com_mons; 
and  the  clause  in  the  Eastbourne  Act 
forbidding  open-air  processions  with 
music,  was  repealed  toward  the  end 
of  March.  The  repeal  was  moved  by 
Mr.  Fowler  (Non-conformist  Gladston- 
ian);  was  supported  by  the  Solicitor- 
General,  by  Sir  Henry  James,  and  by 
the  Home  Secretary;  and  was  carried 
by  a  vote  of  269  to  122. 

General  Booth  was  welcomed  home 
from  his  trip  to  Australia  and  India, 
with  a  series  of  enthusiastic  receptions 
extending  from  February  12,  when  he 
arrived  at  Southampton,  to  February 
17,  when  the  final  reception  w^as  held 
in  Exeter  Hall,  in  the  Strand,  London. 
At  a  review  in  Hyde  Park,  London, 
February  13,  the  Army  procession  was 
a  mile  long,  and  in  it  were  cars  em- 
blematic of  the  General's  travels  in 
foreign  lands. 

VARIOUS  BRITISH  AFFAIRS. 

The  discontent  of  the  workingmen 
and  the  mercantile  classes  in  London 
against  the  wealthy  titled  landlords, 
has  been  increasing  for  several  years. 
The  latter  have  always  succeeded  in 
the  past  in  minimizing  the  taxes  on 
their  own  property,  throwing  a  large 
part  of  the  burden  upon  their  tenants. 
Thelandlord  element  style  themselves 
"  Moderates,"  and  the  tenant  element 
are  known  as  "  Progressives."  The 
latter  claimed  that  public  improve- 
ments should  be  paid  for  by  the  land- 
owners; and  the  issue  was  joined  on 
that  as  well  as  other  points.  The  trien- 
nial election  for  "the  new  London 
County  Council  on  March  6,  resulted 
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in  the  triumph  of  the  Progressives, 
who  elected  83,  while  the  Moderates 
elected  only  35 .  The  Progressives  had 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  trades- 
unions,  and  nominated  labor  candi- 
dates, including  John  Burns,  the  great 
agitator.  The  believers  in  the  Henry 
George  theory,  claim  the  election  as  a 
decided  triumph  for  the  underlying 
principles  of  the  Single  Tax. 

The  movement,  headed  by  the  Cath- 
olic Duke  of  Norfolk,  to  erect  in  Ox- 
ford a  statue  of  the  late  Cardinal 
Newman,  has  encountered  consider- 
able opposition.  The  Professors  in 
the  Colleges  spoke  against  it;  and  one 
of  them,  Canon  Ince,  Regius  Profes- 
sor of  Divinity  in  the  University,  said 
that  to  place  a  statue  of  Newman, 
once  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  afterward  a  Roman  pre- 
late, in  immediate  sight  of  the  spot 
where  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer 
were  burned  at  the  stake,  was  an  af- 
front to  the  memory  of  those  Bishops 
and  to  the  Protestant  religion.  The 
Oxford  Common  Council,  however, 
has  voted  to  grant  a  site  for  the  statue, 
but  in  another  place. 

Mrs.  Anna  Margaret  Montague,  of 
Coleraine,  Londonderry  County,  Ire- 
land, charged  with  causing  the  death 
of  her  three  year  old  daughter,  was, 
on  February  18,  held  for  trial  in  $2,000 
bail,  on  a  charge  of  manslaughter. 
The  evidence  showed  that  she  had 
punished  the  child  by  confining  her  in 
a  dark  room,  and  tying  her  arms  be- 
hind her  back  with  astocking.  A  string 
was  then  tied  to  the  stocking,  and 
fastened  to  a  ring  in  the  wall  above 
the  child's  head.  Four  hours  after- 
ward, Mrs.  Montague  went  to  the 
room,  and  found  that  the  stocking  had, 
in  some  unaccountable  manner,  slip- 
ped up  around  the  little  one's  neck, 
and  had  strangled  her  to  death.  Other 
evidence  was  given,  showing  that  Mrs. 
Montague  had  cruelly  maltreated  her 
three  little  sons.  The  affair  created 
intense  excitement  in  Coleraine.  It  is 
generally  believed  by  impartial  per- 
sons, that  although  the  mother  was 
cruelly  severe  in  her  punishment,  she 
did  not  intend  to  inflict  serious  injury. 
A  large  body  of  police  was  present  at 
the  examination,  as  violence  against 
the  accused  seemed  imminent. 


A  man  named  Deeming  was  arrest- 
ed in  March,  in  Australia,  on  the  charge 
of  murdering  his  wife.  He  has  been 
identified  as  the  man,  who,  under  the 
name  of  Williams,  had  rented  a  villa 
at  Rainhill,  near  Liverpool,  England, 
several  months  before,  and  whose  ac- 
tions had  created  much  comment  at 
the  time.  A  woman  and  several  chil- 
dren arrived  at  the  villa,  but  were 
never  seen  afterward.  The  man  soon 
after  this  married  a  young  woman 
named  Mather,  and  went  with  her  to 
Australia,  where  he  murdered  her. 
The  news  of  his  arrest  was  telegraph- 
ed to  the  Liverpool  police,  who  search- 
ed the  house  at  Rainhill,  and  found 
the  bodies  of  a  woman  and  two  chil- 
dren under  the  hearthstone  of  the 
house,  and  the  bodies  of  two  other 
children  in  another  place.  The  throats 
of  three  of  the  children  had  been  cut; 
the  other  child  had  been  strangled.  A 
plausible  theory  has  been  broached, 
that  Deeming,  who  also  went  by  the 
names  of  Williams,Swanson,and  Law- 
son,  is  none  other  than  the  world-re- 
nowned "Jack,  the  Ripper;"  but  this 
has  not  been  proved. 

The  Walsall  police  arrested  in  Janu- 
ary three  men  who  were  charged  with 
being  the  leaders  of  an  anarchist  club. 
The  club  room  was  searched,and  some 
bomb  shells  and  a  large  amount  of  in- 
cendiary literature  were  seized.  The 
police  state  that  the  men  were  hatch- 
ing a  plot  resembling  in  its  details  the 
plot  of  the  Chicago  Anarchists  which 
led  to  the  Haymarket  massacre. 

According  to  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Lidderdale,  who  retired  from  the 
Governorship  of  the  Bank  of  England 
in  March,  all  the  liabilities  of  the 
Baring  estate  have  been  paid,  with  the 
exception  of  $445,000  and  $34,640,000 
due  the  Bank  of  England,  a  total  of 
$35,085,000. 

Sir  Clare  Ford,  British  Ambassador 
to  Madrid,  was  appointed  Ambassador 
to  Constantinople  on  January  15,  to 
succeed  the  late  Sir  William  White. 
Sir  Clare  Ford's  post  at  Madrid  has 
been  given  to  Sir  Henry  Drummond 
Wolff. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  formerly 
LordHartington,hasbeenunanimous- 
ly  elected  Chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  to  succeed  his  father. 
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Rudyard  Kipling,  the  story  writer, 
and  Miss  Balestier,  sister  of  the  late 
Wolcott  Balestier,  the  American  novel- 
ist, were  married  in  London  on  Janu- 
ary 1 8. 

The  University  of  St.  Andrew's,  the 
oldest  in  Scotland,  has  decided  to  ad- 
mit women  to  its  departments  of  The- 
ology, Arts,  and  Sciences. 

The  first  trial,  in  English  waters,  of 
the  Sims-Edison  controllable  torpedo, 
took  place  at  Portsmouth  on  Febru- 
ary 15.     It  was  successful. 

EUROPEAN  DISASTERS.  . 

On  January  29,  the  British  man-of- 
war  Victoria,  the  flag-ship  of  the  Med- 
iterranean Squadron,  ran  aground  off 
Snipe  Point,  near  Dragomesti,  on  the 
western  coast  of  Greece.  She  was  af- 
terwards floated,  and  taken  to  Malta 
for  repairs. 

The  North  German  Lloyd  steamer 
Eider ^  with  327  passengers  and  crew, 
went  ashore  on  Atherfield  Ledge,  Isle 
of  Wight,  on  the  night  of  January  31, 
during  a  dense  fog.  All  the  passen- 
gers were  safely  removed.  After  four 
weeks' hard  work,  the  Eider  was  floated 
off  the  reef,  and  taken  to  Southamp- 
ton for  repairs. 

During  February  there  were  many 
disasters  on  the  English  and  Irish 
coasts,  fortunately  in  few  cases  at- 
tended with  loss  of  life.  A  Flushing 
mail  steamer  went  ashore  at  Queens- 
borough  during  a  fog,  and  sank  before 
help  could  reach  her. 

The  steamers  Forest  Queen  2iXiA  Lough- 
brow  collided  on  the  night  of  February 
25,  off  Flamborough,  and  the  former 
immediately  sank.  Fourteen  of  the 
crew  were  drowned. 

The  Greek  steamer  Emhiricos,  from 
Cardiff  to  Malta,  went  ashore  in  a  fog, 
on  the  night  of  February  6,  off  the 
coast  of  St.  Martin,  one  of  the  Scilly 
Islands.  The  captain,  mate,  and  oth- 
ers, ten  men  in  all,  were  last  seen  try- 
ing to  launch  a  boat.  Fifteen  of  the 
crew  were  saved. 

A  terrific  gale  raged  on  the  coast 
of  Portugal  on  February  27;  and  a 
large  number  of  fishermen  were 
drowned,  the  number  being  placed  as 
high  as  200. 

The  Italian  bark  Nina  Schiaffino 
went  ashore  off  Cape  Sparrow,  at  the 


entrance  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 
Seven  of  her  crew  were  drowned. 

The  most  appalling  disaster  of  the 
quarter  occurred  on  March  11,  in  the 
Anderlues  Colliery,  near  Charleroi, 
Belgium.  An  explosion  of  fire  damp 
took  place  while  there  were  236  men 
in  the  pit.  As  the  families  of  the  men 
gathered  at  the  mouth  of  the  pit,  the 
scenes  were  indescribably  piteous.  Af- 
ter the  explosion,  the  pit  took  fire,  and 
the  search  had  to  be  abandoned.  Next 
day  a  roaring  sheet  of  flame  shot  up 
the  ventilating  shaft,  and  set  fire  to 
the  colliery  building.  The  number  of 
those  rescued  unhurt  was  d^^^  and  20 
were  badly  injured.  The  number  of 
men  cremated  in  the  mine  was  122. 

EUROPEAN  LABOR  INTERESTS. 

Every  intelligent  person  must  re- 
gard the  labor  developments  which 
have  recently  startled  all -Europe,  as 
furnishing  one  of  the  most  serious 
object-lessons  of  the  day  in  the  field 
of  practical  politics.  And  not  only 
European,  but  all  other  countries  also, 
may  well  ponder  the  questions  raised. 
Whether  Socialism  is  to  be  identified 
with  Anarchy  or  not,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  in  the  light  of  recent  events,  the 
public  are  coming  to  look  upon  the  for- 
mer as  tending  toward  the  latter. 

The  elements  of  disturbance  are 
confined  to  no  one  country,  but  dis- 
play themselves  in  every  part  of  the 
civilized  world.  None  of  the  outbursts 
— in  Germany,  Spain,  England — any- 
where in  fact,  can  be  properly  under- 
stood except  when  regarded  as  an 
expression  of  a  social  development, 
the  causes  of  which  do  not  lie  on  the 
surface,  as  a  symptom  of  a  deep-seated 
and  wide-spread  affection  of  the  body 
politic.  The  present  is  an  age  of  dis- 
content ;  and  there  are  many  indica- 
tions of  increasing  disaffection,  in  both 
Europe  and  America,  with  existing 
political  order  and  the  relations  of 
wealth  and  poverty.  It  is,  perhaps,  in 
Germany  where  this  fact  is  most 
apparent,  because  there  it  forms  the 
motive  of  that  political  party  which 
controls  the  popular  elections  in  the 
great  cities. 

In  1 89 1  there  were  serious  troubles 
in  England,  France,  Italy,  and  the 
United    States;    and   again,  in   1892, 
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Europe  views  with  apprehension  the 
approach  of  Labor  Day,  May  i.  There 
have  recently  been  many  evidences 
of  general  discontent  and  of  a  revolu- 
tionary spirit.  In  Germany,  hungry 
mobs  have  shouted  their  demands 
under  the  very  windows  of  the  Em- 
peror's Palace;  and  have  shown,  that 
under  the  stinging  pressure  of  physi- 
cal want,  the  sacredness  of  property 
vanishes.  In  France,  Paris  has  been 
terrorized  by  repeated  dynamite  out- 
rages, and  the  Government  has  been 
startled  by  evidences  of  a  wide-spread 
anarchist  plot  which  many  regard 
as  connected  with  the  recent  bomb 
explosions  in  Barcelona,  Rome,  and 
Vienna.  In  Spain,  towns  and  villages 
have  been  plundered.  In  Austria, 
thousands  of  starving  workingmen 
form  an  element  of  danger;  and  even 
England  has  had  evidence  of  what 
organized  labor  can  do  to  suspend 
work,  paralyze  trade,  and  threaten  in- 
dustry. So  serious  is  the  outlook,  that 
France  has  passed  very  stringent  laws 
against  dynamitards;  while  King  Leo- 
pold, of  Belgium,  is  said  to  contem- 
plate inviting  all  the  Powers  to  a  con- 
ference for  common  action  against  the 
disruptive  forces  of  Anarchy.  Strange 
to  say,in  Russia, where  the  present  con- 
ditions would  appear  to  be  conducive 
to  unrest,  the  activities  of  the  Nihilists 
seem  quite  paralyzed  in  the  face  of 
the  great  desolation  that  rules  over 
large  parts  of  the  country. 

For  various  reasons,  the  past  winter 
has  been  a  severe  one  for  Europe. 
The  harvests  in  general  were  poor; 
industries  have  been  weak,  and  finan- 
cial matters  unsteady.  In  such  cases, 
the  distress  falls  most  heavily  upon  the 
working  classes.  This  is  largely  the 
cause  of  the  general  unrest — an  enor- 
mous amount  of  bitter  distress  and 
misery.  While  mere  mobs  cannot  ef- 
fect revolutions,  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  in  all  countries  there  is 
now  an  organized  Socialist  party, 
whose  aim  is  to  control  the  movements 
of  the  poorer  classes;  and  it  is  just 
this  which  makes  the  labor  problem 
so  serious  a  practical  question  for  the 
Governments  of  the  day.  The  differ- 
ence between  putting  down  a  riot,  and 
putting  down  an  insurrection,  is,  per- 
haps, only  one  of  degree. 


The  Berlin  Riots. 

Since  the  days  of  the  Revolution  of 
1848,  when  King  Frederick  William 
IV.  was  forced  to  grant  a  Constitution 
and  a  free  press,  no  such  stirring 
scenes  have  been  witnessed  in  the 
Prussian  capital,  as  the  riots  of  Feb- 
ruary 25  to  27  last.  After  the  Fran- 
co-Prussian War,  Berlin  became  the 
capital  of  the  German  Empire;  and  to 
it  a  tide  of  population  turned  from  the 
provincial  towns  and  rural  districts. 
To-day  the  city  is  overcrowded  with 
workingmen,  who,  like  thousands  of 
their  fellows  in  all  the  great  European 
centers,  have  been  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment from  various  economic 
causes  which  have  resulted  in  a  slack- 
ness of  trade  and  stagnation  of  indus- 
trial enterprise. 

On  February  25,  a  body  of  about 
2,000  unemployed  met  in  Berlin,  to 
decide  on  some  course  of  action  that 
would  improve  their  condition.  We 
are  told  that  they  first  appealed  to  the 
Burgomaster,  or  Mayor,  of  Berlin,  for 
assistance;  and  that  it  was  only  when 
he  refused  to  entertain  their  petitions, 
that  they  decided  to  proceed  to  the 
Palace  to  see  the  Emperor  in  person. 
They  marched  down  the  Unter  den 
Linden  to  the  Schloss  Platz,  on  which 
square  the  Palace  stands.  There,  a 
few  Socialists,  not  the  leaders  of  the 
party,  taking  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  demonstration  against 
the  Government,  inflamed  the  mob  by 
speeches;  and  the  crowd  began  to  sing 
the  "Marseillaise."  Their  numbers 
soon  increased  to  about  6,000,  and 
they  marched  to  the  very  gates  of  the 
Palace  shouting  for  the  Emperor. 
Here  they  encountered  the  police,  and 
the  first  of  the  series  of  riots  began. 
The  mob  at  the  Palace  was  soon  dis- 
persed; but  other  outbreaks  followed 
in  various  parts  of  the  city,  particu- 
larly in  the  outskirts;  and  for  some 
time  the  rioters  had  their  own  way. 
Several  baker  and  butcher  shops  were 
broken  into,  the  hungry  crowds  eager- 
ly devouring  everything  eatable  they 
could  find.  The  disorders  continued 
through  the  night. 

The  next  day,  the  troubles  were  re- 
newed. Crowds  who  had  assembled 
in  the  Unter  den  Linden,  were  dis- 
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persed  about  noon  only  after  being 
repeatedly  charged  by  the  police.  In 
the  meantime,  at  other  points  in  the 
city — notably  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Brandenburg  gate,  the  Museum,  and 
the  Opera  House,  the  police  were  kept 
busy.  In  the  Opera  House  Square, 
they  charged  the  mob  with  drawn 
swords.  During  the  afternoon,  crowds 
gathered  in  the  central  part  of  the  city, 
but  were  dispersed,  although  some 
serious  encounters  occurred,  and  a 
number  of  people  were  injured. 

About  3.30  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
theEmperor,accompaniedbyoneAide, 
and  preceded  by  two  mounted  police- 
men,coolly  rode  on  horse-back  through 
the  streets.  He  proceeded  along  the 
Unter  den  Linden  to  the  Thiergarten, 
being  everywhere  enthusiastically 
cheered.  This  action  on  his  part  made 
a  good  impression  on  the  mob. 

The  following  day,  the  27th,  com- 
parative quiet  was  maintained  until 
night-fall,  when  the  Haeckesche  Mar- 
ket and  the  Rosenthal-strasse  wit- 
nessed the  most  determined  conflicts 
between  the  police  and  the  mobs. 
The  latter  were  charged  again  and 


again,  but  persisted  in  their  violence 
until  the  police  were  obliged  to  strike 
with  the  edge  of  their  sabres,  instead 
of  with  the  flat  side,  which  they  had 
theretofore  used.  Many  of  the  rioters 
were  badly  injured.  Toward  mid- 
night serious  collisions  occurred  in 
other  parts  of  the  city,  and  the  police 
were  well  nigh  exhausted  with  their 
three  days'  struggle. 

The  next  day  (Sunday),  vStrong  de- 
tachments of  moun  ted  police  patrolled 
the  disturbed  quarters;  and  no  further 
outbreaks  occurred.  As  the  Emperor 
and  members  of  his  family  took  their 
usual  drive  in  the  Thiergarten,  they 
met  with  a  loyal  reception  from  the 
populace,  as  they  had  done  on  every 
occasion  of  their  appearance  during 
the  troubles. 

The  authorities  at  first  attributed 
the  disorders  directly  to  the  Social- 
ists, who,  they  thought,  as  a  reply  to 
the  Emperor's  speech  at  the  Bran- 
denburg banquet,  desired  to  impress 
the  Government  with  the  strength  of 
the  party.  Facts,  however,  disprove 
this  view  of  the  case.  Not  only  were 
very  few  of  the  original  rioters  Social- 
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ists,  but  the  Socialist  Members  of  the 
Reichstag  distinctly  disclaimed  any 
connection  with  the  riots,  and  the 
Socialist  organ,  Vorwdrts,  repeatedly 
enjoined  upon  its  followers  to  take  no 
part  in  the  demonstrations.  Nor  were 
the  better  class  of  workingmen  the  or- 
iginal disturbers;  it  was  the  rowdy  ele- 
ment on  the  edges  of  the  meeting,  who 
began  the  demonstration;  and  it  was 
not  until  the  excitement  had  grown  as 
a  result  of  the  conflicts  with  the  police, 
not,  in  fact,  until  the  27th,  that  any 
considerable  portion  of  the  rioters 
were  seen  to  be  of  the  better  class  of 
workmen.  Nor  does  it  appear  that 
the  great  heart  of  the  people  was  in 
the  disturbances.  The  troubles  were 
really  a  cry  of  distress,  the  counter- 
part of  the  popular  demonstrations 
which  London,  Vienna,  Paris,  Rome, 
and  other  great  capitals  have  wit- 
nessed during  several  winters  past. 
They  were  apparently  devoid  of  all 
direct  political  instigation  or  object, 
and  seem  to  have  acquired  what 
dangerous  quality  they  had,  from  the 
presence  of  that  ruffianly  element  of 
disorder  always  present  in  great  cities, 
and  always  watching  for  a  chance  to 
further  its  evil  ends. 

Similar  stirring  scenes  were  enacted 
March  4,  in  Dantzic,  the  capital  of 
West  Prussia,  the  particulars  of  which 
go  to  show  that  hunger,  and  not  poli- 
tics, was  at  the  root  of  the  trouble  there 
as  well  as  in  Berlin.  Brunswick,  Ham- 
burg, Breslau,  and  other  cities  also  re- 
veal a  sad  and  suffering  condition  of 
the  poor. 

One  evil  result  may  follow  the  out- 
breaks. The  criminal  class  will  not  be 
slow  to  observe  the  difficulty  which  the 
police  experienced  in  dealing  with  the 
trouble. 

The  English  Coal  Strike. 

The  great  coal  strike  of  the  English 
miners,  which  began  March  12  and 
continued  one  week,  excited  a  greater 
than  usual  interest,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  its  gigantic  proportions,  but 
also  on  account  of  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances in  which  it  occurred.  There 
was  no  conflict  over  wages,  nor  over 
anything  else.  The  Miners'  Federation 
merely  proposedjby  restricting  the  out- 
put of  coal,  to  compel  the  public  to  pay 


such  a  price  for  it  as  would  enable  the 
colliery  owners  to  maintain  the  present 
rate  of  wages.  A  proclamation  was 
accordingly  issued,  ordering  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Federation  to  quit  work 
for  one,  and  possibly  two,  weeks,  and 
saying:  "  We  expect  outside  districts 
to  remember  that  the  members  of  the 
Miners'  Federation  are  taking  a  holi- 
day for  the  sole  purpose  of  clearing 
the  markets  of  surplus  coal,  which  has 
been  used  by  speculators  in  a  system 
of  unfair  trading,  akin  to  gambling. 
We  trust  that  our  action  will  avert 
the  menaced  reduction  in  wages." 
Over  300,000  members  of  the  Federa- 
tion obeyed  the  proclamation,  and 
their  numbers  were  augmented  by 
about  100,000  miners  from  Durham. 
The  latter  struck,  however,  with  a  dif- 
ferent purpose.  They  were  involved 
in  an  actual  dispute  with  the  owners 
over  a  proposed  reduction.  When 
the  strike  had  lasted  one  week,  all  the 
men  were  ordered  to  resume  work. 

The  miners  did  succeed  in  raising 
the  price  of  coal  temporarily.  For 
some  time  before  the  strike  began, 
the  prospect  of  a  scanty  supply  forced 
the  price  up;  and  it  continued  rising 
during  the  week  of  the  strike,  until  it 
had  increased  by  40  per  cent.  To  the 
poor,  this  brought  serious  inconveni- 
ence and  much  suffering.  Many 
branches  of  industry  were  also  dis- 
turbed, particularly  iron-working;  and 
scores  of  thousands  of  workmen  other 
than  the  miners,  were  thrown  out  of 
employment.  Railway  traffic  was 
interrupted,  the  Northeastern  Road 
alone  taking  off  200  trains.  The 
miners  themselves  lost  a  week's  wages, 
about  $2,000,000.  The  owners  reaped 
the  benefits.  Their  stock  was  sold 
off  at  a  greatly  advanced  price;  while 
the  strike  lasted,  they  had  no  wages 
to  pay;  and,  now  that  it  is  over,  they 
will  have  a  fresh  demand.  The  miners 
have  not  succeeded  in  securing  any 
pledge  that  there  shall  be  no  reduc- 
tion of  wages. 

The  Federation,  in  deciding  to  re- 
turn to  work,  decided  also  to  work 
only  five  days  each  week,  observing 
Mondays  as  holidays.  It  has  also 
recommended  to  the  electors  to  turn 
out,  at  the  coming  election,  any  candi- 
date opposed  to  the  Eight  Hours  bill. 
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Other  European  Strikes. 

On  February  9,  the  coal  porters  of 
London,  England,  went  out  on  strike. 
The  trouble  arose  out  of  the  employ- 
ment of  a  foreman  who  belonged  to 
no  Union.  The  employing  firm  re- 
fused to  discharge  the  foreman,  and 
discharged  its  union  men  as  they  re- 
fused to  work,  replacing  them  with 
others.  The  unionist  officials  ordered 
the  reinstatement  of  the  old  porters, 
and,  this  being  refused,  then  ordered 
out  all  the  coal  porters  in  London. 
About  8,000  men  quit  work.  The  po- 
lice prevented  all  violence.  In  a  few 
days,  it  was  seen  that  the  employers 
could  soon  get  free  laborers,  and  the 
strike  collapsed.  The  porters  gained 
nothing,  but  lost  from  three  days'  to 
a  week's  wages.  The  employers  re- 
fused to  discharge  those  engaged  in 
the  interval,  and  took  back  only  those 
for  whom  they  had  room,  a  very  small 
fraction  of  the  total  number  of  strikers. 

In  contradistinction  to  these  Eng- 
lish strikes,  the  labor  troubles  at  Bil- 
bao, in  Spain,  which  occurred  toward 
the  end  of  January,  were  socialistic. 
The  copper  miners  in  that  region  struck 
against  a  reduction  of  wages.  The 
local  civil  and  military  authorities  were 
unable  to  quell  the  rioters;  and  Gen- 
eral Loma,  with  three  battalions  of  in- 
fantry, several  cannon,  and  a  detach- 
ment of  lancers,  was  ordered  to  the 
scene.  He  declared  Bilbao  in  a  state 
of  siege,  and  announced  that  should 
occasion  arise  he  would  shoot  all  riot- 
ers down  without  mercy.  This  had 
the  desired  effect,  and  there  were  no 
further  disorders. 

GERMANY. 

Germany  has  lately  passed  through 
a  period  of  internal  turmoil,  the  full 
outcome  of  which  is  not  yet  apparent. 
The  events  connected  with  the  Em- 
peror's attempt  to  force  a  passage  of 
the  Prussian  Primary  Education  bill, 
have  shown,  that  however  good  his 
intentions,  his  independence  of  judg- 
ment may  miscalculate  political  forces, 
and  lead  him  into  precarious  posi- 
tions. William  II.  has  the  strong  re- 
ligious sentiments  of  his  grandfather, 
and  not  unnaturally  inclines  to  a  re- 
versal of   the  policy  of   the  Kultur- 


kampf  (War  of  Culture)  proclaimed 
by  Bismarck,  which  restricted  the  po- 
litical powers  of  the  ultra-sectarianists, 
both  Protestant  and  Catholic.  By  this 
policy,  Bismarck  had  sought  allies 
among  the  Liberals  and  Progressists; 
but  even  he  was  obliged  to  adopt  a 
more  conciliatory  attitude  toward  the 
Centrists  (the  Catholic  party)  when 
he  needed  their  help  against  the  So- 
cialists and  the  too  democratic  de- 
mands of  the  Progressists. 

The  Education  bill  proposes  to  make 
religious  instruction  in  the  elementary 
schools  compulsory,  and  to  prevent 
any  Prussian  child  from  being  brought 
up  an  atheist.  Children  not  belong- 
ing to  any  religious  body  recognized 
by  the  State,  e.  g.,  Methodists,  Old 
Catholics,  Unitarians,  Deists,  are  to 
take  part  in  the  religious  instruction, 
unless  exempted  by  request  of  the 
authorities  of  the  respective  sects  to 
which  they  belong,  this  request  to 
be  granted  only  on  a  guarantee  that 
instruction  shall  be  imparted  by  a 
teacher  of  their  sect.  No  provision  is 
made  for  children  of  parents  without 
creeds.  Besides  Catholics  and  Luther- 
ans, the  only  denominations  given  for- 
mal recognition,  are  the  Moravians, 
Quakers,  Greeks,  Anglicans,  Hebrews, 
and  Old  Lutherans.  The  bill  would 
virtually  place  elementary  instruction 
in  the  hands  of  ecclesiastics,  with 
special  privileges  to  Catholics  and 
Lutherans. 

Although  the  bill  was  due  to  the 
initiative  of  the  Emperor,  was  intro- 
duced by  Coimt  von  Zedlitz,  Minister 
of  Instruction,  and  was  strongly  sup- 
ported by  Chancellor  Caprivi,it  quick- 
ly aroused  strong  opposition.  The 
Minister  of  Finance,  Herr  Miquel,  op- 
posed themeasureon  financial  grounds, 
and  tendered  his  resignation,  which 
the  Emperor  induced  him  to  hold  back. 
Another  effect  was  to  split  up  the  Gov- 
ernment's majority,  and  to  estrange 
the  National  Liberals,  and  even  some 
of  the  Conservatives.  The  Radicals, 
of  course,  opposed  the  measure  bitter- 
ly, their  leader,  Herr  Richter,  defining 
it  as  a  bill  "  to  order  every  citizen  to 
believe  in  a  State  god."  The  circles 
of  educated  opinion  turned  against  it, 
Dr.  Virchow  denouncing  it  as  leading 
toward  the  "  domination  of  an  organ- 
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ized  priesthood.  From  all  over  the 
country,  protests  poured  in  against  it: 
— from  the  municipal  authorities  of 
Berlin;  from  the  Burgomasters  of  the 
towns  along  the  Rhine;  from  the  Pro- 
fessors of  the  Universities  of  Berlin, 
Halle,  Bonn,  Gottingen ;  and  from  pub- 
lic meetings  at  every  populous  center 
in  Prussia. 

Just  at  this  juncture,  the  situation 
was  seriously  complicated  by  some  ut- 
terances of  the  Emperor  in  the  course 
of  a  speech  at  the  annual  Brandenburg 
banquet,  February  24.     Said  he: 

•'  Unfortunately  it  has  now  become  the 
fashion  to  criticise  and  find  fault  with  every 
step  taken  by  the  Government.  *  *  *  * 
Would  it  not  be  better  if  discontented  persons 
were  to  shake  the  dust  of  Germany  from  off 
their  feet,  retiring,  as  soon  as  possible,  to 
some  country  where  such  a  'miserable  wretch- 
ed state  of  affairs '  does  not  exist  ?    *    *    * 

*  *  Quieter  days  are  in  store,  since  our 
people,  now  uniting,  undeterred  by  the  utter- 
ances of  voices  abroad,  are  putting  their  trust 
in  God  and  in  the  loyal,  solicitous  efforts  of 
their  hereditary  ruler.  *  *  *  *  A  firm 
confidence  in  the  sympathies  accorded  your 
work  and  mine,  inspires  me  continually  with 
fresh  strength  to  continue  my  task  and  ad- 
vance in  the  path  Heaven  has  pointed  out  to 
me.  I  also  am  impressed  with  the  feeling 
that  what  has  occurred  in  the  past  is  due  to 
the  hand  of  our  Supreme  Lord  on  high.  I 
am  firmly  convinced  that  He  who  was  our 
ally  at  Rossbach  and  Donnewitz  will  not  now 
leave  me  in  the  lurch.  He  has  so  constantly 
aided  the  cause  of  Brandenburg  and  my 
house,  that  we  cannot  believe  that  He  has 
done  all  this  for  no  purpose.  No,  on  the  con- 
trary, we  still  have  a  great  destiny  before  us, 
and  I  am  leading  you  to  glorious  days.     * 

*  *  *  My  course  is  the  right  one,  and  it 
will  be  prosecuted  to  the  utmost.  I  trust  my 
brave  Brandenburgers  will  assist  me  in  my 
task." 

The  speech  made  no  reference  to  the 
foreign  situation,  but  confined  itself  to 
home  dangers,  which  the  Emperor 
could  not  but  feel  most  pressing.  The 
expressions  of  disapproval  called  forth 
by  this  speech,  make  it  almost  unique 
among  the  utterances  of  men  in  lofty 
positions.  It  at  once  placed  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  face  of  a  united  oppo- 
sition from  the  National  Liberals, 
Radicals,  and  Socialists,  and  left  it  in 
the  hands  of  the  Centrists.  In  spite  of 
censorship  restrictions,  the  press  could 
notremainsilent;  and  several  journals, 
among  them  the  Cologne  Gazette^  were 
prosecuted. 

The  Ministers  soon  saw  that  the  op- 


position was  too  strong  to  be  trifled 
with.  It  threatened  to  lose  to  the 
Government  the  control  of  the  Diet, 
thus  paving  the  way  for  a  reversal  of 
the  Emperor's  policy.  William  II.  re- 
alized this  too;  and,  although  he  had 
announced  that  opposition  only  made 
him  more  determined,  he  quite  sud- 
denly declared  to  his  Cabinet  that  he 
did  not  wish  the  bill  forced  through 
the  Diet  by  a  mere  majority  of  Con- 
servative and  Catholic  votes. 

This  amounted  to  a  surrender  of 
his  position;  and,  when  the  Emperor 
requested  Count  von  Zedlitz,  the  Min- 
ister of  Instruction,  to  prepare  a  com- 
promise measure  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  National  Liberals,  the  Count, 
finding  it  impossible  to  effect  a  com- 
promise acceptable  to  the  Conserva- 
tives and  Centrists,  saw  no  way  out  of 
his  difficulty  but  to  resign.  Chancel- 
lor Caprivi,  who  had  championed  the 
bill,  was  also  inclined  to  resign  all  his 
offices;  but  was  induced  to  retain  the 
Imperial  Chancellorship,  giving  up 
only  the  Presidency  of  the  Prussian 
Ministry.  The  Emperor  retired  for  a 
few  days,  ostensibly  for  his  health,  to 
his  shooting  seat  in  the  country. 

This  left  political  matters  still  much 
complicated.  The  Catholic  party  (Cen- 
trists) who  were  an  essential  part  of 
the  Ministerial  majority,  could  not 
now  be  counted  on.  The  Prussian  and 
the  Imperial  Premierships  were  now 
separated,  Count  von  Eulenberg, 
Grand  Marshal  of  the  Court,  succeed- 
ingGeneral  Caprivi  in  the  former.  The 
separation  of  these  two  offices,  Bis- 
marck had  declared  impracticable; 
and  the  press  in  general  has  been  out- 
spoken against  it.  Count  von  Zedlitz 
is  succeeded  by  Dr.  E.  von  Bosse.  On 
March  28  Count  von  Eulenburg  an- 
nounced, that,  as  irreconcilable  dif- 
ferences had  arisen  in  the  Diet,  in 
Committee,  and  in  the  country  at 
large,  the  Government  refrained  from 
insisting  on  further  consideration  of 
the  Education  bill.  It  however  re- 
served the  right  to  bring  it  up  at  a  fu- 
ture time.  The  proceedings  against 
the  journals  which  had  criticised  the 
Emperor's  Brandenburg  speech,  were 
withdrawn. 

On  March  29,  on  the  question  of  vot- 
ing appropriations  for  a  new  corvette, 
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the  Government,  although  supported 
by  the  National  Liberals,  was  defeated 
by  a  coalition  of  the  Centrists,  Radi- 
cals, and  Socialists,  the  vote  standing 
177  to  109.  The  following  day,  how- 
ever, the  Reichstag  passed  a  bill  allow- 
ing the  Government  to  declare  a  state 
of  siege  in  Alsace-Lorraine  in  case  of 
war,  and  passed  a  credit  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  complete  system  of  strat- 
egic railways.  This  fact  goes  to  show, 
that  on  questions  of  general  Imperial 
policy,  the  alliance  between  Centrists, 
Radicals,  and  Socialists  is  not  very 
strong.  The  late  crisis  has  revealed 
the  power  of  the  Liberal  party.  Even 
the  strength  of  the  Monarchy  cannot 
hold  out  against  a  vigorous  expression 
of  popular  will. 

The  new  Liquor  law  referred  to  in 
previous  issues  of  Current  History  (see 
Vol.  L,  pp.  376  and  506),  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Bundesrath,  or  legisla- 
tive body  representing  the  individual 
States,  with  modifications  in  the  sever- 
ity of  the  penalties  to  be  imposed  up- 
on offending  public-house  keepers. 
The  Liberals  and  Social  Democrats 
in  the  Reichstag  oppose  it  mainly  on 
account  of  the  exceptional  powers  it 
will  give  to  the  police  to  interfere  in 
the  private  life  of  citizens.  The  atti- 
tude of  the  Centrists  is  yet  uncertain; 
and  no  public  enthusiasm  has  been 
shown  in  support  of  the  measure. 

The  bill  for  the  suppression  of  im- 
morality (see  Vol.  L,  p.  506)  has  also 
been  approved  by  the  Bundesrath ;  but 
the  Government,  feeling  that  the 
Courtsand  the  police  are  not  yet  armed 
with  sufficient  power  to  suppress  en- 
tirely the  social  evil,  has  drafted  a  new 
bill  which  has  been  laid  before  the 
Reichstag.  The  lightest  term  of  im- 
prisonment for  souteneurs  is  to  be  one 
month;  and  the  printing  or  circulation 
of  immoral  books  maybe  punished  by 
six  months'  imprisonment,  or  by  a  fine 
up  to  600  marks.  The  Imperial  decree 
of  last  October  has  been  largely  acted 
upon;  and  the  police  in  Berlin  and  oth- 
er cities  have  made  "  a  clean  sweep  " 
of  certain  districts. 

A  bill  to  regulate  emigration  has  al- 
so been  introduced.  No  one  between 
eighteen  and  twenty-five  years  of  age 
(the  period  of  liability  to  military  ser- 
vice) will  be  allowed  to  enter  into  a 


contract  to  emigrate,  and  all  contracts 
must  be  open  to  the  authorities. 

The  matter  of  the  Guelph  Fund  has 
at  last  been  settled;  and  a  fortune  of 
;^2,4oo,ooo,yieldingarevenueof  about 
;^8o,ooo  a  year,  has  been  turned  over 
to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  heir  of 
the  late  King  George  V.  of  Hanover. 
Hanover  was  a  sovereign  Kingdom 
from  1 8 1 4  to  1 866,  the  succession  being 
hereditary  in  the  male  line.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  battle  of  Lagensalza  (June, 
1866),  Hanover  became  annexed  to 
Prussia;  and  the  funded  and  landed 
property  of  its  King  was  sequestrated 
by  the  victor.  The  Treaty  of  Septem- 
ber, 1867,  provided  that  it  should  be 
restored  to  the  ex-King  as  soon  as  he 
renounced  all  claims  to  the  Hanover- 
ian throne  in  himself  and  his  heirs. 
This  the  ex-King  persistently  refused 
to  do;  and  he  remained  until  his  death 
in  1878,  a  perpetual  source  of  intrigue 
against  Germany.  In  the  meantime, 
William  I.  reluctantly  assented  to  the 
proposal  of  Bismarck,  that  the  income 
from  the  Guelph  Fund  should  be  al- 
lotted to  the  Government  for  secret 
service  purposes. 

After  the  ex-King's  death,  the  pres- 
ent Duke  of  Cumberland  continued  to 
maintain  his  ancestral  claims  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Hanover  and  the  Duchy 
of  Brunswick.  He  had  hoped  that 
France  and  Russia  would  be  victors  in 
the  next  great  European  war,  and  he 
looked  to  the  Czar  to  put  him  in  pos- 
session of  his  Kingdom  and  Duchy. 
Repeated  efforts  were  unsuccessfully 
made  by  his  relatives  and  friends  in 
England,  Russia,  and  at  Vienna,  to  in- 
duce him  not  to  throw  away  his  last 
chance  of  recovering  the  fortune  of  his 
father.  The  German  Government 
seems  finally  to  have  threatened  not 
to  treat  with  him  again,  but  to  apply  to 
Parliament  for  permission  to  dispose 
of  the  fund.  He  has  finally  changed 
his  mind,  and  publicly  renounced  his 
former  claims,  promising  not  to  be  a 
party  to  any  enterprises  against  the 
Emperor  or  Empire  of  Germany.  An 
Imperial  rescript  has,  accordingly, 
been  issued,  restoring  to  him  the 
much  discussed  Guelph  Fund. 

On  January  15,  the  naval  forces  of 
Germany  were  augmented  by  the 
launching  of  the  Empress  Augusta  (6,05  2 
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tons)  at  Kiel.  The  vessel  has  three 
screws,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Dupuy  de  L6i7ie,  of  the  French  Navy,  is 
the  only  one  of  its  kind. 

A  trusted  official  at  Kiel  has  been  de- 
tected in  forwarding  to  some  person  in 
Copenhagen,  presumably  a  member 
of  the  French  Legation,  copies  of  plans 
for  new  men-of-war  and  fortified  land 
and  sea  positions  at  and  around  Kiel. 

FRANCE. 

The  twenty-ninth  crisis  of  the  Third 
French  Republic  has  come  and  gone 
without  seriously  affecting  any  great 
question  of  foreign  or  domestic  policy. 
We  have  already  in  this  number  (see 
p.  15)  described  the  agitation  which 
culminated,  on  February  18,  in  the 
downfall  of  the  De  Freycinet  Cabinet. 
The  late  Government  had  held  office 
so  long  that  many  had  come  to  look 
upon  the  era  of  frequent  Ministerial 
changes  in  France  as  having  passed 
away ;  but  wherever  the  representa- 
tive body  of  a  nation  is  composed  of 
factions  so  numerous  and  so  divergent 
Vol.  11.-4. 


as  those  in  the  French  Chamber,  the 
guiding  of  the  ship  of  state  is  a  mat- 
ter of  manipulation  and  compromise. 
The  Radicals  had  demanded  mea- 
sures of  repression  against  the  relig- 
ious Associations,  which  were  regain- 
ing their  power  in  violation  of  the 
laws  adopted  under  M.  Jules  Ferry. 
To  conciliate  the  Radicals,  M.  de  Frey- 
cinet had  brought  forward  the  Asso- 
ciations bill,  which  professed  to  aim 
at  regulating  generally  only  the  laws 
of  Corporations  and  Associations,  but 
which  the  Clericals  felt  to  be  directly 
aimed  at  the  Church.  Suspecting 
that  the  Government  did  not  intend 
to  press  the  measure,  the  Radicals, 
with  a  view  of  obtaining  a  guarantee 
of  good  faith,  or,  possibly,  of  merely 
stirring  the  Government  up,  demand- 
ed urgency  for  the  bill.  M.  de  Frey- 
cinet could*  not  be  induced  to  state 
the  government  policy  unequivocally, 
and  somewhat  petulantly  asked  the 
passage  of  a  resolution  which  was  in 
effect  a  vote  of  confidence  in  his  Cab- 
inet.    He  was  at  once  out-voted  by  a 
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coalition  of  the  Radicals  and  Clericals; 
and  he  and  his  Cabinet  resigned. 

President  Carnot  requested  the  late 
Prime  Minister  to  form  a  new  Cabinet, 
but  he  declined.  M.  Rouvier,  Minis- 
ter of  Finance,  who  was  next  asked, 
failed  because  he  would  have  included 
M.  Constans  in  his  Cabinet,  and  one 
object  of  the  crisis  was  to  exclude 
that  Minister.  M.  Bourgeois,  Minis- 
ter of  Public  Instruction  and  Fine 
Arts,  was  called  upon  ;  but  he  too 
failed  because  he  could  not  exclude 
so  strong  a  man  as  M.  de  Freycinet, 
and  M.  de  Freycinet  would  not  serve 
under  one  of  his  former  colleagues. 
M.  Loubet,  a  stanch  Moderate  Repub- 
lican, formerly  a  Minister,  a  man  of 
unspotted  reputation,  finally  succeed- 
ed, on  February  27,  in  forming  a  new 
Ministry.  M.  de  Freycinet  is  retained 
as  Minister  of  War,  his  administration 
having  accomplished  the  object  dear- 
est to  the  hearts  of  Frenchmen.  M. 
Ribot,  the  author  of  the  understand- 
ing with  Russia,  retains  his  portfolio 
of  Foreign  Affairs.  The  only  striking 
change  in  the  Cabinet  is  the  retire- 
ment of  M.  Constans  as  Minister  of 
the  Interior.  It  was  he  who  caused 
the  collapse  of  Boulangism.  No  other 
Minister  had  been  so  relentless  in  his 
repression  of  Socialists  and  Anarchists. 
There  was  a  general  public  sentiment 
that  he  should  have  been  retained  for 
the  sake  of  order,  particularly  in  view 
of  the  present  unsettled  aspect  of  the 
Labor  problem.  But  he  had  roused 
the  suspicion  of  his  colleagues,  the 
resentment  of  the  Ultramontanes,  and 
the  hatred  of  the  Radicals. 

The  birth  of  the  new  Cabinet  leaves 
French  policy  at  home  and  abroad 
practically  unchanged.  That  policy 
was  outlined  March  3,  by  M.  Loubet. 
Its  primary  object,  he  said,  was  "  the 
defense  of  all  the  laws  of  the  Repub- 
lic," including  the  maintenance  of  ex- 
isting legislation  based  upon  the  Con- 
cordat. The  policy  of  the  Russian 
alliance  and  of  ultra-protection,  both 
military  and  economic,  thus  continues. 
The  great  questions  now  confronting 
the  French  Government  are  the 
Church  and  Labor  questions.  As  re- 
gards the  former,  the  appointment  of 
M.  Ricard  as  Minister  of  Worship,  is 
taken  as  an  indication  that  no  severe 


measures  will  be  adopted  against  the 
Clericals.  The  latter  question  cannot 
be  so  easily  settled;  and  recent  devel- 
opments go  to  show  that  not  alone 
France,  but  other  European  countries 
also,  are  beset  with  elements  of  dis- 
order that  will  soon  try  their  strength. 

During  the  latter  half  of  March, 
Paris  was  panic-stricken  by  a  series 
of  anarchist  outrages.  On  the  Boule- 
vard St.  Germain,  at  the  Lobau  Bar- 
racks (March  15),  and  in  the  Rue 
Clichy  (March  27),  buildings  were 
wrecked  by  dynamite  explosions,  the 
attempts  having  one  feature  in  com- 
mon, namely,  that  they  were  all  di- 
rected against  parties,  who,  in  one 
form  or  another,  are  the  appointed 
defenders  of  society.  On  the  Boule- 
vard St.  Germain,  it  was  Judge  Benoit 
who  was  aimed  at;  at  the  Lobau  Bar- 
racks, it  was  the  guards;  in  the  Rue 
Clichy,  it  was  M.  Bulot,  one  of  the 
prosecuting  attorneys  in  a  recent  an- 
archist trial.  Almost  simultaneously, 
other  outrages  of  the  same  character 
were  reported  from  Liege,  Brussels, 
and  other  less  important  places.  In 
fact,  the  world  over,  wherever  anarch- 
ist attempts  have  been  made — in  Rus- 
sia, Spain,  France,  Belgium,  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  elsewhere — they  have 
this  common  feature,  that  they  aim 
to  paralyze  the  action  of  the  social 
machine  by  intimidating  the  classes 
which  control  its  operations.  They 
are  avowedly  political,  the  work  of  the 
advance-guard  of  ultra-Radicalism. 

France  has  taken  warning.  She 
has  expelled  from  Paris  some  forty 
foreign  Anarchists,  Italians,  Germans, 
Austrians,  Swiss,  and  Belgians.  She 
has  passed  special  laws  even  more 
stringent  than  the  English  laws,  mak- 
ing every  attempt  to  blow  up  a  dwell- 
ing-house, even  where  no  life  is  lost, 
a  capital  offense.  The  whole  country 
is  aroused  to  a  sense  of  the  danger; 
and  minor  issues,  for  the  time  being, 
disappear. 

Suspicion  quickly  fastened  upon 
one  Leon  Ravachol,  whose  real  name 
is  Konigstein,  a  noted  criminal,  as  the 
prime  mover  in  the  outrages.  He  is 
the  son  of  a  German,  and  only  twenty- 
four  years  of  age,  but  is  looked  upon 
as  the  leading  spirit  of  the  Anarchist 
party.    He  was  arrested  after  a  sharp 
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struggle  in  a  cafe  in  Paris,  March  30, 
by  a  police  Commissary  and  six  gen- 
darmes. At  the  close  of  the  quarter, 
it  had  not  been  proven  that  he  was 
the  real  author  of  the  recent  explo- 
sions; but  so  strong  were  the  indica- 
tions of  the  correctness  of  the  suspi- 
cions of  the  police,  that  his  arrest  was 
generally  regarded  as  the  salvation 
of  threatened  society.  Other  Anarch- 
ists have  also  been  arrested,  some  of 
whom  have  made  confessions  damag- 
ing to  Ravachol;  and  the  latter  has 
admitted  his  connection  with  various 
crimes  of  counterfeiting,  sacrilege, 
and  murder. 

On  January  19,  a  sensational  inci- 
dent occurred  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  M.  Laur,  a  Boulangist, 
made  an  attack  upon  M.  Constans, 
by  submitting  an  interpellation  as  to 
what  measures  the  Government  in- 
tended to  take  regarding  the  accusa- 
tions against  M.  Constans,  which  had 
appeared  in  the  Intransigeant.  M. 
Laur's  object  was  to  give  additional 
publicity  to  these  charges — which  in- 
cluded most  of  the  crimes  in  the  Dec- 
alogue— by  causing  them  to  be  read 
from  the  tribune,  and  thus  to  be  re- 
ported in  the  Journal  Officiel.  M  de 
Freycinet  declined  to  discuss  the  mat- 
ter, and  M.  Laur  thereupon  used  lan- 
guage disrespectful  to  M.  Constans. 
The  latter,  tearing  himself  away  from 
M.  de  Freycinet,  rushed  toward  the 
tribune,  and,  meeting  M.  Laur,  struck 
him  two  vigorous  blows,  one  of  them 
in  the  face.  An  indescribable  uproar 
followed,  and  President  Floquet  had 
to  adjourn  the  sitting.  Outside,  sev- 
eral hand-to-hand  encounters  took 
place,  and  the  lobbies  were  cleared. 
After  about  two  hours,  the  sitting 
was  resumed;  and  M.  Constans  apolo- 
gized to  the  Chamber,  being  absolved 
by  a  vote  of  eight  to  one.  M.  Laur 
tried  to  force  M.  Constans  to  fight  a 
duel;  but  the  latter  would  not  accept 
a  challenge,  whereupon  M.  Laur  sum- 
moned the  ex-Minister  to  answer  the 
charge  of  assault  before  the  Tribunal 
of  the  Seine.  The  charge  was,  how- 
ever, dismissed,  on  the  ground  that 
M.  Laur  had  not  obtained  the  assent 
of  the  Senate  to  prosecute  M.  Con- 
stans, a  Senator. 

On  March  21,  Lord  Dufferin  pre- 


sented to  President  Camot  his  creden- 
tials as  British  Ambassador.  Both 
professed  themselves  as  anxious  to 
"  strengthen  and  develop  the  good 
political  and  commercial  relations 
which  ought  to  exist  between  the  two 
countries."  As  a  result  of  Lord  Duf- 
ferin's  appointment,  it  is  generally 
expected  that  much  will  be  done  to 
effect  an  amicable  understanding  as 
to  Egypt  and  Newfoundland. 


M.   CONSTANS. 


On  March  25,  the  Hon.  Whitelaw 
Reid,  late  United  States  Minister  to 
France,  left  Paris  to  return  to  America. 
The  evening  before,  he  was  enter- 
tained at  a  brilliant  banquet  by  the 
American  colony  in  Paris,  which  was 
attended  by  several  of  the  French 
Ministers.  The  removal  of  the  French 
embargo  upon  American  pork  pro- 
ducts, the  conclusion  of  the  recent 
reciprocity  convention,  and  the  later 
effecting  of  an  equitable  extradition 
treaty,  together  with  the  general  im- 
provement of  the  already  amicable 
relations  between  the  two  Govern- 
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ments,  are  pointed  to  as  triumphant 
evidence  of  the  success  of  Mr.  Reid's 
diplomacy. 

On  February  lo,  Miss  Mattie  Mitch- 
ell, daughter  of  Senator  Mitchell,  of 
Oregon,  was  married  to  the  Due  de  la 
Rochef  oucauld,an  officer  in  theFrench 
Army,  and  the  head  of  one  of  the  his- 
toric families  of  France. 

M.  Guy  de  Maupassant,  the  well 
known  French  author,  who  recently 
became  insane,  attempted  suicide  on 
New  Year's  day,  and  was  subsequently 
committed  to  an  asylum.  The  latest 
reports  are  that  his  condition  is  im- 
proved. 

About  the  middle  of  February,  Mr. 
Parker  Deacon,  an  American  banker, 
shot  and  killed  a  Frenchman,  M. 
Abeille,  whom  he  found  in  Mrs.  Dea- 
con's apartments  at  a  hotel  in  Cannes, 
and  whom  he  suspected  of  criminal 
intimacy  with  his  wife.  Public  opin- 
ion generally  absolves  Mr.  Deacon. 

SPAIN. 

Spain  has  lately  suffered,  even  more 
severely  than  other  European  coun- 
tries, from  the  plottings  of  Anarchists, 
the  troubles  being  fostered  largely  by 
foreign  Socialists.  The  economic  con- 
dition of  several  of  the  provinces,  no- 
tably Andalusia  and  Malaga,  is  de- 
pressed; and  many  thousands  of  work- 
men are  out  of  employment  owing  to 
recent  strikes.  In  these  circumstances, 
the  agitators  have  found  little  diffi- 
culty in  inciting  the  disaffected  to  acts 
of  wanton  outrage.  The  spirit  which 
a  few  years  ago  animated  the  famous 
association  of  the  "  Maia  Negra" 
(Dark  Hand)  is  even  more  widespread 
now  than  it  was  then,  and  it  is  a  note- 
worthy fact  that  it  still  affects  the 
same  districts. 

On  January  9,  a  mob  of  about  1,000 
armed  men,  most  of  them  workmen 
from  the  surrounding  country,  attack- 
ed the  town  of  Xeres,  in  Andalusia. 
The  authorities  were  forewarned,  but 
had  not  taken  sufficient  precautions. 
The  town  jail  was  first  attacked,  but 
the  mob  fled  before  a  volley  of  mus- 
ketry from  the  guards.  They  then  at- 
tacked the  infantry  barracks  and  town 
hall.  The  military  were  called  out; 
and,  after  several  charges  of  cavalry, 
the  rioters  were  dispersed.     Some  70 


or  80  arrests  were  made.  Two  unof- 
fending citizens  were  killed.  Similar 
trouble  occurred  at  Bornos,  another 
town  in  Andalusia,  January  14.  In 
the  Province  of  Malaga,  also,  the  An- 
archists had  organized;  and  so  serious 
was  felt  to  be  the  danger,  that  troops 
were  concentrated  at  La  Roda. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  evi- 
dence connecting  these  troubles  with 
the  recognized  Spanish  Republican 
movement. 

On  February  10,  four  of  the  anar- 
chist leaders,  who  had  taken  part  in 
the  attack  on  Xeres,  were  publicly 
garroted  in  Madrid.  Many  threats  of 
vengeance  were  sullenly  muttered; 
but  extra  guards  had  been  placed 
about  the  prison,  and  along  the  route 
to  the  scene  of  execution.  The  mili- 
tary w^ere  also  held  in  readiness,  and 
there  was  no  disturbance. 

In  other  towns,  however — in  Barce- 
lona and  Reus — the  suppressed  rage 
of  the  Anarchists  broke  forth  at  the 
time  of  the  execution.  In  Barcelona, 
a  bomb  charged  with  grape-shot  and 
dynamite  was  exploded;  but  the  gen- 
darmes effectually  held  the  agitators 
in  check  without  the  aid  of  the  mili- 
tary. The  Anarchists  of  Paris  strong- 
ly protested  against  the  execution; 
and  in  Lisbon  an  attempt  was  made 
to  blow  up  with  dynamite  the  Spanish 
Consulate;  but,  beyond  the  smashing 
of  windows  in  the  Consulate  and  sur- 
rounding buildings,  no  damage  was 
done. 

The  Government,  learning  that  the 
agitation  w^as  chiefly  incited  by  for- 
eigners, has  taken  steps  to  prevent 
Anarchists  from  entering  Spain.  In 
the  various  disturbances,  192  arrests 
were  made.  The  accused  were  tried 
by  court-martial  at  Cadiz,  but  were 
all  acquitted  March  10. 

The  deficit  in  the  Budget,  as  pre- 
sented February  6,  was  $302,600.  A 
policy  of  retrenchment  has  conse- 
quently been  decided  upon,  in  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  different  Depart- 
ments of  State;  and  the  Premier  has 
intimated  his  intention  of  resigning  if 
his  proposals  for  balancing  the  Budget 
be  rejected. 

ITALY. 

In  common  with  other  European 
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GovernmentSjItalyhasbeenawakened 
to  the  very  serious  consideration  of  the 
Labor  problem.  The  restless  attitude 
of  the  unemployed  workingmen,  par- 
ticularly in  Rome,  has  caused  great 
anxiety,  which  the  socialistic  and  anar- 
chical demonstrations  elsewhere  have 
not  tended  to  dispel. 

A  few  years  ago,  building  operations 
were  very  active  in  Rome,  and,  as  in 
every  such  case,  large  numbersof  work- 
ingmen  crowded  thither.  The  suspen- 
sion of  operations  threw  them  out  of 
employment.  As  long  ago  as  January, 
1 89 1,  the  Government  felt  itself  called 
upon  to  deal  with  the  situation,  and 
some  22,900  workmen  were  sent  back 
to  their  native  places  at  the  public  ex- 
pense. Thousands,  however,  still  re- 
mained. On  February  i  last,  being 
disappointed  in  not  getting  work  on 
several  public  buildings,  which  had 
been  expected,  the  men  made  a  demon- 
stration in  the  streets.  The  next  day, 
they  met  for  discussion,  and  resolved 
to  wait  a  few  weeks,  when ,  if  work  were 
not  forthcoming,  they  would  hold  a 
mass  meeting  to  discuss  what  should 
be  done.  By  the  15  th  of  the  month, 
they  had  become  so  threatening  in 
their  attitude,  that  the  Government 
made  all  preparations  necessary  in  the 
event  of  disturbance,  the  troops  being 
kept  in  their  barracks  in  readiness  for 
any  emergency.  The  trial  of  Cipriani 
and  the  others  arrested  for  rioting  on 
May  Day  last  year,  aggravated  the  ex- 
citement; and  it  was  no  doubt  due  to 
the  fact  that  proceedings  against  the 
prisoners  were  ordered  to  be  suspend- 
ed for  a  time,  and  to  the  precaution- 
ary measures  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ment, that  serious  trouble  was  averted 
in  February.  The  trial  of  the  Anar- 
chists was  subsequently  resumed;  and, 
on  March  24,  Cipriani  was  sentenced 
to  two  years'  imprisonment;  and  the 
others,  some  50  in  number,  to  various 
fines  and  imprisonments. 

Operations  against  the  Mala  Vita, 
a  society  whose  main  object  is  brig- 
andage, still  go  on.  In  April,  1891 
(see  Vol.  I.,  p.  253),  179  suspects  were 
arrested,  165  of  whom  were  subse- 
quently punished;  and  again,  early  in 
March  of  the  present  year,  the  police 
of  Taranto  arrested  138  persons  sus- 
pected of  membership. 


About  February  i.  General  Mena- 
brea  resigned  as  Italian  Ambassador 
to  France;  and  the  incident  may  re- 
sult in  the  adoption  of  an  Italian  law 
of  divorce.  There  being  no  divorce 
in  Italy,  the  General's  son,  in  order 
to  secure  a  separation  from  his  wife, 
was  obliged  to  renounce  his  nation- 
ality, and  to  become  a  naturalized 
Frenchman. 

Several  severe  earthquake  shocks 
caused  a  panic,  but  no  damage,  in  the 
crowded  quarters  of  Rome,  on  the 
night  of  January  22.  In  several  towns 
in  the  Province,  however,  serious  dam- 
age was  wrought  in  the  collapse  of 
houses;  but  no  lives  were  lost. 

PORTUGAL. 

The  financial  problem  is  the  most 
pressing  of  all  matters  absorbing  the 
attention  of  the  Portuguese  Govern- 
ment. In  opening  the  Cortes  on  Jan- 
uary 2,  the  King,  after  briefly  stating 
that  the  foreign  relations  of  Portugal 
were  cordial,  made  a  lengthy  refer- 
ence to  the  economic  crisis,  intimating 
that  proposals  would  be  submitted  for 
a  restoration  of  the  national  credit. 

These  proposals  were  embodied  in 
the  report,  remarkable  for  its  frank- 
ness, presented  on  January  20  by  the 
new  Minister  of  Finance,  Senor  Oli- 
veira  Martins.  Practically,  Senor 
Martins  confessed  that  Portugal  could 
no  longer  pay  her  creditors;  and,  after 
the  manner  of  ordinary  bankrupts,  he 
proposed  a  compromise.  The  country 
labors  under  an  accumulated  deficit 
of  23,012  contos  of  reis  (i  conto  of 
reisrr^222  4S.  5>^d.),  /.  e.,  over  ^5,- 
000,000  sterling.  In  1890-91  there 
was  a  total  deficit  of  over  ;^2, 500,000; 
and  the  estimates  for  1891-92  show  a 
deficit  of  ;^2, 2  20,000,  equal  to  one-fifth 
of  the  total  revenue — a  condition  of 
affairs,  which,  the  Minister  says,  "  is 
enough  to  frighten  the  strongest 
man." 

To  remedy  the  situation, most  vigor- 
ous measures  are  proposed.  All  public 
officers  are  to  be  subjected  to  an  in- 
come tax  ranging  from  5  per  cent  on 
small,  to  20  per  cent  on  large  salaries. 
The  supplementary  tax  of  6  per  cent 
is  raised  to  from  10  to  20  per  cent  on 
the  amount  of  taxes  payable  of  every 
kind.    The  income  tax  on  all  bonds,  in- 
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eluding  the  internal  public  debt,  and 
also  the  external  when  interest  is  paid 
in  Portugal,  is  raised  to  30  per  cent. 
But  bondholders  of  both  classes  may 
escape  this  tax  by  agreeing  to  a  con- 
vention with  the  foreign  creditors.  It 
is  proposed  to  guarantee  payment  of 
the  interest  on  the  external  debt  in 
gold,  but  the  holders  of  bonds  may 
liave  either  to  assent  to  a  conversion 
of  them  into  a  maximiun  of  half  their 
capital,  receiving  interest  at  the  old 
rate,  or  to  retain  their  nominal  capital 
and  receive  interest  at  half  the  former 
rate.  These  proposals  involve  serious 
sacrifices  upon  taxpayers,  civil  ser- 
vants, and  creditors  of  the  State;  and, 
in  so  far  as  they  affect  foreign  credi- 
tors, who  cannot  be  expected  to  be  ani- 
mated with  those  patriotic  sentiments 
which  are  willing  to  suffer  serious 
privation,  they  seem  hardly  calculated 
to  improve  Portuguese  credit  abroad. 
The  King  has  set  his  subjects  an  ex- 
ample by  relinquishing  one-fifth  of  his 
civil  list,  this  contribution  amounting 
to  ^23,000  a  year. 

Toward  the  middle  of  February,  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  finally  adopted 
the  financial  proposals  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and,  on  March  20,  the  Finance 
Minister,  signed  a  scheme  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  foreign  holders.  The 
plan  includes  a  reduction  of  the  inter- 
est by  50  per  cent,  the  raising  of  a 
loan  of  $20,000,000,  redeemable  in  fif- 
teen years,  and  the  assignment  of  the 
customs  revenue  to  the  service  of  the 
debt. 

A  proposal  to  raise  funds  by  a  sale 
of  Portuguese  possessions  in  Africa, 
was  dismissed  without  discussion, 
February  3  (see  p.  23). 

On  February  5,  a  motion  was  made 
in  the  Cortes,  to  impeach  Sehor  Car- 
valho,  formerly  Minister  of  Finance, 
for  his  action,  while  holding  his  port- 
folio, in  advancing  to  the  Royal  Rail- 
way Company,  the  sum  of  13,000,000 
francs,  on  his  own  responsibility  and 
without  the  knowledge  of  his  col- 
leagues. The  Council  of  Ministers 
had  declined  to  accept  responsibility 
in  the  matter.  The  following  day 
(February  6),  a  decree  was  issued,  dis- 
missing the  ex-Minister  from  his  of- 
fice as  Administrator-General  of  the 
Customs. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

The  Hungarian  Diet  was  dissolved 
January  5 ;  and  an  exciting  and  some- 
what turbulent  electoral  campaign  fol- 
lowed, ending  January  28.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  Liberal  Government  was  re- 
turned to  power,  but  with  a  slightly 
diminished  majority.  The  Liberal 
party  was  founded  seventeen  years 
ago,  by  M.  Tisza;  and  its  policy  is  to 
maintain  the  unity  of  the  Dual  Em- 
pire. Its  leader  is  Count  Julius  Sza- 
pary,  who  has  now  come  forward  with 
a  program  of  important  administra- 
tive reforms.  The  Opposition,  con- 
sisting of  the  Nationals,  under  Count 
Apponyi,  and  the  Independents,  or 
Kossuth  party,  has  a  stronger  show- 
ing in  the  new  House  than  in  the  old, 
but  the  Liberal  Government  still  has 
a  large  majority. 

It  is  announced  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  decided  to  accord  to  Hun- 
gary, separate  representation  at  for- 
eign Courts. 

Toward  the  end  of  February,  the 
authorities  of  Vienna  were  awakened 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  serious  charac- 
ter which  the  Labor  question  has  as- 
sumed. The  unemployed  working- 
men  of  the  capital  assembled,  and  for- 
mulated demands  for  work.  Though 
there  is  no  evidence  directly  connect- 
ing the  incident  with  the  Berlin  riots, 
nor  with  the  socialist  movement,  the 
problem  it  presents  is  very  much  the 
same.  It  is  estimated  that  fully  40,000 
laborers  are  out  of  employment  in 
Vienna. 

Several  thousand  men  have  been 
supplied  with  work  under  police  su- 
pervision, and  active  measures  have 
been  taken  to  distribute  relief.  The 
Emperor  has  subscribed  5,000  florins, 
and  public  benevolence  is  doing  what 
it  can  to  afford  help— a  noteworthy 
feature  of  the  case  being  that  it  is  by 
the  bourgeoisie  and  middle  classes,  not 
by  the  aristocracy,  that  charity  is  most 
exercised.  In  some  of  the  districts  of 
Hungary,  greater  distress  exists  than 
at  any  other  time  since  1846. 

The  Methodist  church  in  Vienna  has 
been  closed  by  order  of  the  Austrian 
authorities,  on  the  ground  of  the  spirit 
of  intolerance  and  hatred  of  the  Ro- 
man Church,  which   the   authorities 
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profess  to  discover  in  the  articles  of 
the  Wesleyan  faith.  The  appeal  of  Dr. 
Stephenson,  President  of  the  Wesleyan 
Conference,  for  a  removal  of  the  inhi- 
bition against  the  Methodist  pastor, 
has  been  rejected. 

The  Austrian  capital  has  recently, 
in  accordance  with  the  plans  of  the 
Emperor,  and  in  spite  of  the  opposi- 
tion of  those  living  in  the  outlying 
districts,  annexed  its  various  suburbs. 
Its  area  is  thus  multiplied  more  than 
three  times,  making  the  city  now  half 
as  large  as  London,  more  than  twice 
as  large  as  Paris,  and  almost  three 
times  the  size  of  Berlin.  Its  popula- 
tion has  been  increased  by  about 
400,000,  and,  in  round  numbers,  now 
reaches  1,300,000, 

On  March  17,  Franz  Schneider,  who 
had  been  convicted,  on  his  own  con- 
fession, of  decoying  eight  servant  girls 
into  his  house,  and  there  outraging 
and  strangling  them,  was  hanged  in 
Vienna.  His  wife,  who  was  an  accom- 
plice, was  similarly  sentenced ;  but 
her  sentence  was  commuted,  owing 
to  the  Emperor's  repugnance  to  the 
capital  punishment  of  women.  Since 
1808  no  woman  has  been  executed  in 
Vienna. 

In  connection  with  an  attempted 
celebration,  by  the  Czech  National 
party,  of  the  third  centenary  of  the 
birth  of  Comenius,  the  noted  educa- 
tional reformer,  serious  rioting  oc- 
curred at  Prague  on  March  28.  The 
Government  had  forbidden  the  cele- 
bration; but  the  Czechs  were  persist- 
ent in  their  determination  to  carry 
out  the  preparations  they  had  made; 
and  it  was  only  after  being  repeatedly 
scattered  by  the  police,  that  the  angry 
crowds  finally  dispersed.  In  Hungary, 
the  centenary  was  celebrated  without 
any  outbreak.  Comenius  was  Bishop 
of  the  Czecho-Moravian  Brotherhood, 
composed  of  the  last  adherents  of 
John  Huss. 

RUSSIA. 

With  the  lapseof  time,abetter  knowl- 
edge of  the  conditions  of  the  famine- 
stricken  districts  of  Russia,  and  of  the 
causes  of  distress,  has  been  acquired. 
Since  1 85  8,  the  peasants  have  increased 
in  number  by  40  per  cent,  while  their 
land  has  been  steadily  deteriorating. 


This  is  due  largely  to  the  primitive 
agricultural  methods,  which  exhaust 
the  soil  without  replenishing  it,  and  to 
a  general  improvidence  which  is  con- 
tent to  live  from  hand  to  mouth. 
Moreover,  for  over  25  years,  a  reckless 
destruction  of  the  forests  has  been  car- 
ried on;  and,  added  to  this,  Russia  has 
lost,  through  foreign  competition,  the 
commanding  position  she  once  occu- 
pied in  the  grain  markets  of  Europe. 
To  these  general  causes,  combined 
with  the  poor  crops  of  the  last  few 
years,  is  due  the  culmination  of  dis- 
tress which  has  awakened  the  sympa- 
thy of  a  horrified  world. 

To  some  extent,  distress  in  certain 
districts  is  part  and  parcel  of  thenation- 
al  existence.  In  the  present  instance, 
there  has  been  no  absolute  famine  in 
any  one  district;  but  so  sharp  is  the  dis- 
tress, and  so  wide  its  area,  that  words 
cannot  describe  it  adequately. 

Naturally  enough  the  Russian  au- 
thorities are  anxious  that  reports  shall 
not  be  exaggerated.  The  Czar  is  said 
to  have  abruptly  refused  an  offer  of 
2,000  roubles  made  him  by  the  Colonel 
of  a  Finnish  regiment,  for  the  work  of 
relief,  giving  as  his  reasons  that  there 
were  no  people  actually  starving  in 
Russia,  and  that  the  Government 
would  be  able  to  cope  with  the  distress. 
And  Count  Tolstoi,  has  been  ordered 
to  return  to  his  estate,  where,  though 
not  under  arrest,  he  is  more  or  less 
under  surveillance,  on  account  of  his 
letters  to  the  London  Daily  Telegraph, 
frankly  expressing  his  incredvility  as 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  means  taken  by 
the  Government  to  relieve  the  distress. 
It  is  even  declared  that  the  medical 
inspectorshave,  under  official  pressure, 
been  forced  to  make  lying  reports. 

All  this  seems  quite  credible  in  the 
light  of  the  recent  revelations  of  offi- 
cial frauds  in  the  distribution  of  relief. 
Some  of  the  officials  charged  with  the 
relief  work,  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  general  wretchedness  to  satisfy 
their  greed  for  gain.  At  St.  Peters- 
burg, Odessa,  and  elsewhere,  consign- 
ments of  grain  for  the  distressed  re- 
gions, have  been  found  to  be  largely 
adulterated  with  sand,  earth,  chalk,  and 
other alienmatter,  the  frauds  being  the 
work  of  middlemen.  The  general 
honesty  of  the  Imperial  efforts  is,  how- 
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ever,  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  insisted  on  grain  being  sold 
in  open  market  and  only  through  well 
known  persons  under  license. 

The  afflicted  region  comprises  the 
greater  part  of  the  plain  of  great  Rus- 
sia up  to  the  Volga,  and  the  low  plain 
east  of  that  river.  In  thirteen  prov- 
inces the  famine  is  general ;  in  five 
others,  partial.  The  former  cover  an 
area  equal  to  the  States  of  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachu- 
setts, Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Del- 
aware, Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Vir- 
ginia, North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  and  Kentucky,  all  together, 
an  area  one-third  greater  than  all 
Germany.  The  partially  affected 
provinces  would  equal  the  combined 
areas  of  Indiana,  Iowa,  Michigan,  Wis- 
consin, Minnesota,  Illinois,  North  and 
South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and 
half  of  Ohio.     The  London  Ti?nes  es- 


timates the  affected  population  at 
27,000,000,  or  more  than  one-fourth 
the  total  population  of  the  60  Russian 
provinces.  The  present  deficit  in  ce- 
reals is  put  at  110,000,000  hectolitres, 
or  45  per  cent  of  the  average  crop  of 
240,000,000  hectolitres  ;  and  to  com- 
plete the  victualing  would  involve  an 
estimated  outlay  of  $300,000,000.  Two 
or  three  railroads  run  into  the  suffer- 
ing region ;  but  they  have  no  branches, 
and  all  provisions  have  to  be  carried 
long  distances  on  sledges.  It  was  not 
until  about  the  first  of  February  that 
the  condition  of  the  roads  was  such 
as  to  allow  of  the  ready  distribution 
of  food. 

Since  that  time,  the  relief  efforts 
have  been  much  more  efficient;  but 
up  to  the  end  of  March  there  was  no 
authentic  information  to  show  any 
other  condition  of  the  peasantry  in 
general,  than  one  of  abject  misery  and 
suffering.    The  Zemstovs,  or  local  ad- 
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ministrative  bodies,  have,  according 
to  a  manifesto  appearing  in  the  Lon- 
don Daily  Graphic,  emphasized  the  ut- 
ter inadequacy  of  the  government 
relief  measures,  their  statements  con- 
stituting one  of  tlie  most  notable  ex- 
pressions of  public  opinion  which 
have  ever  come  from  Russia.  In  sev- 
eral provinces,these  district  assemblies 
have  decided  to  issue  loans  at  low 
rates  of  interest,  to  prevent  the  peas- 
ants from  selling  their  tools  and  f arm- 
^  ing  implements.  In  large  numbers, 
the  peasants  have  abandoned  their 
homes,  and  flocked  toward  the  towns. 
The  officials  and  military  have  to  be 
constantly  on  the  alert  to  prevent  out- 
rages by  the  gangs  of  desperate  men 
roaming  over  the  country.  Clergy- 
men's houses  have  been  robbed,  and 
the  bodies  of  murdered  men  have 
been  found  on  the  highways.  Cara- 
vans of  merchandise  are  attended  by 
armed  escorts.  In  many  places,  the 
peasants  have  torn  down  parts  of  their 
dwellings  for  fuel,  and  pulled  the 
thatch  from  the  roofs  of  their  cottages 
to  feed  the  few  cattle  still  unkilled, 
thus  exposing  themselves  to  much 
additional  suffering  and  to  hopeless 
ravages  of  disease.  The  sufferings  of 
those  who  have  emigrated  to  Siberia 
are  indescribable.  Some  14,000  man- 
aged to  reach  Tinman,  a  town  120 
miles  southwest  of  Tobolsk.  They 
were  without  money,  and  could  find 
no  adequate  shelter.  Typhus  and 
scarlet  fever  made  fearful  ravages, 
medical  aid  being  impossible.  The 
priests  refused  the  comforts  of  the 
Church  unless  paid  therefor,  and  the 
bodies  of  the  dead  were  thrown  with- 
out ceremony  into  a  common  pit.  In 
the  Province  of  Voronej,  the  doctors, 
unable  to  effect  cures,  have  had  to 
flee  before  the  angry  peasants;  and 
the  military  have  been  called  upon 
to  maintain  order. 

In  the  midst  of  these  tales  of  piti- 
able distress,  there  came  a  startling 
rumor  to  the  effect  that  the  Czar  con- 
templated restoring  serfdom  among 
the  peasants.  It  was  in  1861  that  the 
liberal-minded  Alexander  II.  passed 
his  celebrated  decree  setting  free  the 
serfs.  Since  that  time,  opinion  differs 
as  to  whether  the  condition  of  the 
V  peasantry  has   improved.     Certainly 


there  has  been  less  industry  among 
them,  and  a  rapidly  increasing  dissat- 
isfaction with  the  existing  form  of  gov- 
ernment, one  evidence  of  which  is  seen 
in  the  growth  of  Nihilism.  Many  of 
the  district  officials  have  reported  that 
the  population  in  the  villages  has  so 
increased  that  the  land  belonging  to 
the  local  communes  is  insufficient  to 
support  all  the  members.  To  remedy 
this  evil,  it  is  now  proposed  to  portion 
out  to  the  peasants  vast  tracts  of  land, 
under  conditions  which  will  reduce 
them  to  the  status  of  serfs.  One-third 
of  the  harvest  is  to  be  stored  in  the 
communal  magazines  for  the  support 
of  the  peasants  ;  one-third  is  to  be 
sold  for  the  payment  of  local  debts  to 
the  State;  and  one-third  is  to  be  re- 
tained for  the  payment  of  govern- 
ment taxes.  The  peasants  will  not  be 
allowed  to  move  from  their  communes, 
but  will  be  bound  to  the  soil,  and  will 
be  obliged  to  fulfill  their  contracts  with 
the  State.  One  significant  feature  of 
the  plan,  is  that  its  execution  is  to  be 
intrusted  to  the  district  officials,  to 
whose  evil  influence  can  be  traced 
most  of  the  injustice  and  misery  that 
habitually  reign  within  the  Czar's  do- 
minions. In  the  present  unsettled  state 
of  society  in  general,  and  with  the 
present  strength  of  the  nihilistic  ele- 
ment, such  a  radical  change  of  exist- 
ing institutions  as  the  restoration  of 
serfdom,  cannot  but  be  followed  by 
mischievous  consequences;  and  the 
contemplated  move  of  Alexander  III. 
is  a  most  dangerous  one. 

A  brighter  side  of  the  picture  is 
found  when  we  contemplate  the  sub- 
stantial relief  efforts  that  have  been 
made.  In  our  last  issue  (see  Vol.  I., 
p.  512)  we  referred  to  the  good  work 
done  by  the  Imperial  authorities,  the 
Red  Cross  Society,  and  other  similar 
organizations,  by  the  Central  Famine 
Committee,  by  Count  Leo  Tolstoi,  and 
others.  Toward  the  middle  of  Janu- 
ary, the  Imperial  Treasury  was  again 
opened,  and  65,000,000  roubles  appro- 
priated for  relief  work,  this  bringing 
the  total  contributions  of  the  Govern- 
ment up  to  130,000,000  roubles.  The 
Public  Works  Commission,  appointed 
for  the  purpose,  has  given  employ- 
ment to  about  200,000  men  in  clearing 
lands  and  building  roads. 
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Important  as  have  been  the  efforts 
of  Russians  to  mitigate  the  evils  be- 
setting- their  country,  it  is  for  the  con- 
tributions that  America  has  made, 
that  the  first  quarter  of  1892  will  long 
be  considered  unique  in  the  history 
of  philanthropy.  The  spectacle  of  suf- 
fering in  a  distant  foreign  country  has 
not  appealed  to  American  hearts  in 
vain.  In  various  parts  of  the  country, 
official  appeals  were  made,  and  com- 
mittees appointed  to  receive  contri- 
butions. In  Massachusetts,  Governor 
Russell  appointed  a  committee  with 
Bishop  Phillips  Brooks  at  its  head. 
In  New  York,  a  committee  of  fifty 
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COUNT  LEO  TOLSTOI. 

was  appointed  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  February  4,  and  within  a 
week  collected  over  $20,000.  But  it 
was  from  the  great  farming  regions 
of  the  West,  that  the  largest  contnbu- 
tions  were  made.  Toward  the  end  of 
February,  the  Indiana,  of  the  Interna- 
tional Steam-ship  Company,  sailed 
from  Philadelphia,  arriving  on  March 
18  at  Libau,  one  of  the  Baltic  ports  of 
Russia,  bearing  upwards  of  4,000,000 
pounds  of  flour  and  corn,  which  had 
been  contributed  by  the  people  of 
Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  other  parts  of 
the  West.  The  Company  had  gener- 
ously offered  to  transport  the  food  at 
the  actual  cost  of  the  voyage  disburse- 
ments from  Philadelphia  to  Libau,  and 


thence  to  Liverpool ,  and  the  offer 
was  accepted  by  the  citizens  of  Phila- 
delphia. On  landing  at  Libau,  the 
Indiana  was  boarded  by  a  number  of 
the  Orthodox  Greek  clergy,  who  held 
a  thanksgiving  service  ending  with 
the  impressive  ceremony  of  formally 
blessing  the  ship. 

On  a  still  larger  scale  was  the  char- 
ity,which, on  March  i5,sentthe  steam- 
ship Missouri,  of  the  Atlantic  Trans- 
portation Company,  from  New  York, 
on  a  similar  errand  of  mercy.  The  t 
vessel  was  furnished  without  cost  by 
the  Company.  The  Berwynd-White 
Company,  of  New  York,  donated  the 
coal.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  gave 
$12,000  for  the  purchase  of  part  of  the 
cargo,  the  remainder  being  given  by 
the  West.  The  railroads  transported 
the  flour  and  grain  free  of  charge,  and 
it  was  freely  stored  by  the  Terminal 
Warehouse  Company;  and  Messrs. 
Hogan  &  Sons,  stevedores,  loaded  the 
vessel  at  their  own  expense.  Mr.  Wil- 
liam James,  General  Foreign  Freight 
Agent  of  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road, attended  to  the  details  of  the 
shipping  at  New  York. 

The  movement  originated  with  Mr. 
W.  C.  Edgar,  editor  of  the  NoriJnuest- 
ei-n  Miller,  who,  through  the  columns 
of  his  paper  and  by  circulars,  an- 
nounced his  proposals  to  every  miller 
of  prominence  in  the  country.  Re- 
sponses immediately  poured  in,  being 
greatly  assisted  by  proclamations  is- 
sued by  the  Governors  of  Minnesota, 
Ohio,  Iowa,  and  Nebraska,  calling  up- 
on the  people  to  contribute.  Fully  450 
towns  and  2,000  people  responded.  It 
was  proposed  in  Congress  to  make  an 
appropriation  to  defray  the  costs  of 
transportation;  but,  though  the  Sen- 
ate passed  a  resolution  to  that  effect, 
it  was  "  pigeon-holed  "  in  the  House. 
The  Atlantic  Transportation  Compa- 
ny then  made  their  generous  offer  of 
the  4,500  ton  ship  Missouri. 

Her  cargo  of  nearly  2,800  tons  came 
from  almost  every  wheat-growing 
State  and  Territory  in  the  Union, 
twenty-four  altogether  being  repre- 
sented, besides  a  small  contribution 
from  Canada.  There  were  4,038,784 
pounds  of  flour,  in  addition  to  which 
the  farmers  of  Nebraska  gave  1,500,- 
000  pounds  of  corn.     The  latter  was 
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ground  by  the  American  Cereal  Com- 
pany, of  Akron,  Ohio,  free  of  charge; 
and  instructions,  printed  in  Russian, 
were  inclosed  in  each  sack,  teaching 
the  Russians  how  to  use  the  meal. 
Taking  the  cost  of  everything  into 
consideration,  the  Missouri  represent- 
ed an  absolute  gift  of  $155,000. 

The  Relief  Association  of  Phila- 
delphia has  decided  to  send  another 
vessel  to  Russia;  and  the  International 
Navigation  Company  has  offered  the 
use  of  its  vessel,  the  Conemaugh,  on 
the  same  terms  as  the  Indiana. 

In  spite  of  all  these  efforts,  the  pros- 
pects for  the  coming  year  are  very 
dark;  and  the  Imperial  funds  will  no 
doubt  have  to  be  drained  to  enable 
the  people  to  live  until  a  good  harvest 
can  be  stored.  The  stock  of  grain  in 
the  Imperial  storehouses  has  been 
much  overestimated.  That  which 
the  peasants  ought  to  have  sown  as 
seed,  has  largely  been  used  up  as  food; 
and  there  are  vast  tracts  of  land  lying 
fallow,  which  will  yield  nothing  at 
the  coming  harvest.  The  Govern- 
ment has  thus  to  confront  the  prob- 
lem of  averting  another  year  of  dis- 
tress. To  this  end,  the  Council  of  the 
Empire  has  ordered  that  hereafter 
depots  shall  be  established  for  the 
distribution  of  seed  grain  in  the  spring, 
two  depots  to  every  300  peasants' 
houses,  the  peasants  to  return  the 
seed  in  the  fall.  And  special  bureaus 
will  be  established  to  keep  the  Gov- 
ernment annually  posted  as  to  the 
real  condition  of  the  crops,  so  that  all 
proper  measures  may  be  taken  in 
abundant  time  to  avert  a  famine. 

The  Russian  Imperial  Budget  for 
1892,  as  presented  by  the  Finance 
Minister,  estimates  the  total  deficit,  in 
round  numbers,  at  74,000,000  roubles 
(i  rouble=55.9  cents). 

On  March  15,  the  banking  house  of 
J.  F.  Guenzburg,  in  St.  Petersburg, 
the  leading  Hebrew  banking  institu- 
tion in  Russia,  suspended  payment : 
liabilities  between  fifteen  and  twenty 
million  roubles ;  assets  estimated  at 
fifteen  million  roubles.  M.  Guenzburg 
had  incurred  the  animosity  of  the  au- 
thorities by  attempting  to  buy  the 
influence  of  the  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior in  favor  of  an  abatement  of  the 
persecution  of  the  Jews.     To  this  ani- 


mosity, together  with  the  fact  of  M. 
Guenzburg's  intimate  relations  with 
the  Hebrew  bankers  of  Germany,  the 
failure  is  attributed. 

PERSECUTION  OF  THE  JEWS. 

The  prospect  of  a  tremendous  exo- 
dus of  Jews  from  Russia  during  the 
coming  spring,  is  causing  great  anx- 
iety to  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  condition  of  the  intending  emi- 
grants, and  with  the  accommodations 


M.  WISCHNEGRADSKY, 
RUSSIAN  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE. 

that  can  be  afforded  them  abroad. 
Fully  400,000,  it  is  estimated,  will  try 
to  escape  from  Russian  tyranny  this 
spring. 

The  German  frontiers  have  been 
closed  against  them.  On  March  25, 
an  Imperial  decree  raised  prohibitive 
barriers  against  their  entry  into  Ger- 
many, excluding  even  those  who  are 
supplied  with  money,  and  whose  trans- 
portation abroad  is  guaranteed,  as 
well  as  those  who  are  destitute.  As 
it  is  from  German  ports  that  the  bulk 
of  Hebrew  emigrants  set  sail  for 
America,  the  decree  will  check  the 
operations  of  that  Committee  in  Ber- 
lin, which,  supplied  with  English 
funds,  has  endeavored  to  divert  the 
tide  from  British  shores  to  America. 
United  States  ports  are,  and  will  re- 
main, closed  to  pauper  immigrants  of 
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whatever  nationality.  The  opera- 
tions of  Baron  Hirsch  have  not  yet, 
either  in  the  United  States  or  in  Ar- 
gentina, reached  that  stage  where 
they  can  accommodate  the  over- 
whehning  influx  expected. 

Stringent  efforts  are  therefore  be- 
ing made  to  stem  the  movement. 
Baron  Hirsch's  agent,  Mr.  Arnold 
White,  has  gone  again  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, to  see  what  can  be  done.  The 
Jewish  Committee  of  Konigsberg,  and 
the  Jewish  organ  in  St.  Petersburg, 
are  doing  their  best  to  check  the  em- 
igration; but,  without  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Russian  Government, 
which  has  not  yet  been  given,  the 
success  of  all  these  efforts  is  extreme- 
ly doubtful,  owing  to  the  impossibil- 
ity of  making  known  to  the  Jews  in 
the  interior,  the  barriers  which  will 
confront  them  when  they  attempt  to 
go  abroad. 

NORWAY  AND  SWEDEN. 

Norway  and  Sweden  are  united 
under  one  King,  and  both  have  inde- 
pendent Chambers,  but  the  Demo- 
cratic party  of  Norway  affirm,  that  in 
foreign  relations  Norwegian  interests 
are  frequently  set  aside  by  Sweden. 
They  therefore  want  a  foreign  Minis- 
ter of  their  own,  responsible  to  the 
Norwegian  Parliament.  The  King 
recently  averted  a  Ministerial  crisis 
on  the  question,  by  consenting  that 
the  report  of  the  State  Council,  recom- 
mending independent  Consular  repre- 
sentation for  Norway,  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Storthing;  but  he  re- 
served the  ultimate  decision  on  the 
main  question.  The  Government  en- 
deavored in  vain  to  dissuade  the  King 
from  appending  this  proviso. 

The  Speech  from  the  Throne,  in 
February,  did  not  refer  to  the  ques- 
tion which  is  predominant  in  the 
minds  of  vScandinavians.  It  related 
to  labor  bills,  insurance  schemes  for 
workmen,  and  similar  subjects;  but 
was  silent  in  regard  to  the  claim  of 
the  Norwegians  to  have  a  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  distinct  from  Stock- 
holm, and  the  authority  to  appoint 
Ministers  and  Consuls  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. Premier  Steen,  of  Norway,  is 
in  favor  of  the  movement,  but  pro- 
fesses to  be  opposed  to  a  separation 


from  Sweden,  and  he  claims  a  Radical 
majority  in  the  Storthing.  The  Swed- 
ish Government  claims  that  the  imion 
is  based  upon  Monarchy,  and  that  the 
King  alone  is  entitled  to  direct  the 
foreign  relations  of  both  countries. 
The  request  of  Norway  was  opposed 
by  King  Oscar,  who  declared  that  he 
could  not  reconcile  two  foreign  Min- 
isters with  his  royal  dignity.  He  of- 
fered, however,  to  follow  the  example 
of  Austria  in  calling  Hungarians  to 
the  Premiership,  and,  from  time  to 
time,  to  place  a  Norwegian  at  the  head 
of  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
The  present  Storthing  will  last  until 
1894;  and  it  is  probable  that  no  im- 
mediate action  will  be  taken  to  press 
the  Norwegian  demands. 

Bjornson,  the  Norwegian  poet,  poli- 
tician, and  novelist,  took  an  active  part 
in  the  late  elections,  which  resulted  in 
a  splendid  victory  for  the  Liberal 
party  headed  by  Premier  Steen.  He 
is  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  individ- 
ual rights  of  Norway,  and  the  Radical 
program  of  universal  suffrage,  di- 
rect taxation,  and  separate  foreign 
representation  for  his  country.  He 
proposed  to  allow  Russia,  for  trade 
purposes,  two  harbors  free  of  use  on 
the  Norwegian  coast.  This  aroused  a 
storm  of  opposition,  even  in  his  own 
party,  and  some  newspapers  called 
him  a  traitor.  These  rebuffs  he  feels 
keenly;  and,  in  stating  his  intention  to 
sue  these  papers  for  libel,  he  said: 
"  If  one  paper  can  call  me  a  traitor, 
and  remain  unpunished,  I  no  longer 
belong  to  this  country,  and  must  go 
away." 

Bjornson  recently  renounced  the 
pension  of  $400  a  year,  which  he  re- 
ceived as  Poet-Laureate  of  Norway, 
because  a  brother  poet,  Kelland,  was 
not  made  the  recipient  of  an  equiv- 
alent stipend. 

BELGIUM. 

The  historic  Arenberg  Palace  in 
Brussels,  was  damaged  by  fire  on  Jan- 
uary 23.  The  fire  was  confined  to  the 
wing  associated  with  memories  of 
Queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  Louis 
XV.,  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau, and  Mar- 
shal Gerard.  In  the  same  wing  were 
the  rooms  of  the  unfortunate  Comte 
d'Egmont,  which,  for  325  years,  were 
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preserved  in  the  same  condition  as 
they  were  when  that  nobleman  was 
arrested  by  order  of  the  Duke  of  Alva, 
and  executed.  All  the  works  of  art 
in  the  wing  were  totally  destroyed. 
The  art  treasures  and  magnificent  li- 
brary in  the  other  portions  of  the  pal- 
ace, were  not  damaged.  One  of  the 
art  treasures  saved,  is  the  famous  head 
of  the  Laocoon,  said  to  be  the  most 
perfect  specimen  of  Greek  art. 

On  February  2,  the  Belgium  Cham- 
ber commenced  to  discuss  the  revi- 
sion of  the  national  Constitution.  It 
will  only  determine  which  articles  of 
the  Constitution  will  be  revised.  The 
constituent  Chambers,  to  be  elected 
next  June,  will  proceed  with  the  revi- 
sion of  the  articles. 

The  principal  parties  are  the  Cleri- 
cals and  Secularists.  The  former  fa- 
vor an  occupation  franchise,  and  the 
Secularists  want  to  introduce  univer- 
sal suffrage.  The  Premier,  M.  Beer- 
naert,  has  introduced  a  bill  providing 
for  a  sort  of  household  suffrage  and 
for  changes  affecting  the  geographical 
distribution  of  seats,  the  remunera- 
tion of  Members  of  Parliament,  the 
verification  of  election  returns  by  the 
law  courts,  as  in  England,  and  the 
right  of  the  male  members  of  the  royal 
family  to  sit  in  the  Senate.  The  Gov- 
ernment is  also  in  favor  of  enabling 
the  King  to  adopt  an  heir  in  case  of 
his  decease  without  male  issue,  em- 
powering Belgium  to  annex  colonies, 
and  altering  the  right  of  the  royal 
veto  on  parliamentary  bills,  by  the  in- 
troduction of  a  I'efet'endum^  on  some- 
thing like  the  Swiss  pattern. 

SERVIA. 

Ex-King  Milan  has  been  authorized 
by  a  decree  signed  by  the  Servian 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  officially 
published  March  18,  to  adopt  a  for- 
eign nationality.  He  renounces  his 
ties  with  the  Servian  Royal  House, 
and  his  rights  of  citizenship,  pledging 
himself  not  to  return  to  Servia  except 
in  case  of  the  illness  of  his  son,  the 
present  King.  In  return  for  the  sur- 
render of  his  property  rights  in  Ser- 
via, estimated  at  2,000,000  francs,  the 
Regency  grants  him  payment  of  a 
life  interest  on  that  sum.  It  was  re- 
ported in  February,  that  he  contem- 


plated becoming  a  Russian  subject. 
The  prime  motive  of  his  action  seems 
to  arise  from  his  continual  need  of 
money;  but  his  movements  may  have 
a  political  effect  in  increasing  Russian 
influence  in  the  Balkan  Kingdom. 

BULGARIA. 

The  most  important  incident  of  the 
quarter  in  the  Balkan  Provinces  was 
the  assassination  of  Dr.  Vulcovitch, 
Bulgarian  Diplomatic  Agent  at  Con- 
stantinople, who  was  stabbed  to  death 
by  an  unknown  man,  on  the  evening 
of  February  25.  His  death  is  attrib- 
uted to  Russian  intrigue,  and  has 
united  the  Bulgarian  factions  in  a 
common  outburst  of  patriotic  anti- 
Russian  feeling.  The  murdered  man 
is  considered  a  martyr  to  the  cause  of 
Bulgarian  freedom  ;  for  it  is  known 
that  as  far  back  as  last  November,  he 
had  been  warned,  that,  together  with 
M.  Stambouloff  and  other  prominent 
Bulgarians,  he  had  been  marked  for 
death  in  the  interests  of  Russia. 

One  Shishmanoff,  a  Turkish  sub- 
ject, was  arrested  in  Constantinople 
on  suspicion  of  being  concerned  in 
the  assassination.  The  Russian  Am- 
bassador, however,  demanded  his  re- 
lease, and  even  insisted  that  the  man's 
house  should  not  be  searched.  On 
being  set  free,  Shishmanoff  went  to 
the  Russian  port  of  Odessa,  and  thence 
to  St.  Petersburg,  where,  at  the  close 
of  the  quarter,  he  was  enjoying  the 
open  protection  of  Russia.  Serious 
international  complications  may  yet 
result  from  the  incident. 

The  Bulgarian  demands  upon  Ser- 
via for  the  extradition  or  expulsion 
of  Rizof  and  other  Bulgarian  revolu- 
tionists, who  are  refugees  in  Servia, 
have  not  been  granted.  The  relations 
betw^een  the  two  countries  are  conse- 
quently strained  (see  p.  14).  Servia 
has,  however,  taken  measures  to  pre- 
vent the  refugees  from  preparing 
plans  against  the  Government  of 
Prince  Ferdinand. 

Madame  Karaveloff  and  her  associ- 
ates, charged  with  treason  against 
the  Majesty  of  Bulgaria,  in  issuing  a 
circular  begging  the  intervention  of 
the  Powers  in  the  interests  of  prison- 
ers, who,  they  said,  v/ere  being  tor- 
tured in  Bulgarian  prisons,  have  been 
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acquitted  on  technical  grounds.  The 
progress  of  the  trial  showed  how 
flimsy  was  the  evidence  on  which  the 
charges  in  the  circular  had  been 
founded;  and  the  prisoners  acknowl- 
edged their  error.  The  result  was 
thus  to  clear  M.  Stambouloff  of  the 
odious  accusations  of  cruelty. 

In  January,  a  plot  was  discovered 
against  the  lives  of  Prince  Ferdinand 
and  M.  Stambouloff;  and  some  fifty 
army  officers  were  arrested  as  impli- 
cated in  it. 

GREECE. 

On  March  i,  King  George,  seeing 
that  the  financial  affairs  of  the  nation 
were  going  from  bad  to  worse,  called 
upon  Prime  Minister  Delyannis  to  re- 
sign. The  latter,  who  had  a  majority 
in  the  Chamber,refused;  and  the  King, 
under  his  constitutional  right,  dis- 
missed him.  The  King  then  called 
upon  M.  Tricoupis,  a  former  Prime 
Minister,  to  take  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment; but  he  advised  the  Monarch  that 
a  colorless  administration — a  "minis- 
try of  transition  " — would  be  best. 
The  King  accordingly  selected  M. 
Constantopoulo,  who  called  neutral 
men  into  his  Cabinet.  At  the  latest 
reports,  the  Constantopoulo  Govern- 
ment were  unable  to  obtain  a  working 
majority  in  the  Legislative  Chamber, 
and  an  early  dissolution  and  general 
election  seemed  inevitable. 

Modern  Greece  commenced  her  na- 
tional life  in  1830;  but  the  people,  not 
liking  King  Otho,  soon  sent  him  av/ay. 
The  throne  was  then  offered  to  the 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Prince  Alfred  of 
England,  who  was  not  allowed  to  ac- 
cept it.  Earl  Russell  proposed  as  King, 
instead.  Prince  Christian  William  Fer- 
dinand Adolphus  George,  of  Den- 
mark, then  a  midshipman  in  the  Dan- 
ish Navy.  England,  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Russia  were  willing;  and 
the  midshipman  became  King  George 
I.  of  Greece.  The  Greeks  settled 
$2  25,oooayear  on  their  Monarch;  and 
England,  France,  and  Russia  each 
agreed  to  add  $20,000  a  year. 

King  George  found  an  empty  treas- 
ury and  visionary  Ministers.  His 
principal  difficulty  has  been  the  in- 
sane vanity  of  his  subjects,  who  are 
apt  to  think  that  their  inheritance  of 


classic  ruins  makes  them  the  greatest 
nation  of  the  universe.  They  have 
indulged  in  dreams  of  an  Hellenic 
Empire,  embracing  Turkey  in  Eu- 
rope, Crete,  and  Bulgaria.  To  realize 
this, immense  sums  have  been  expend- 
ed in  naval  and  military  preparations, 
which  have  not  only  brought  the  na- 
tion to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  but 
have  nearly  precipitated  a  war  with 
Turkey.  This  was  under  the  admin- 
istration of  M.  Delyannis  in  1886.  So 
serious  was  the  situation  that  the 
Great  Powers  blockaded  all  the  Greek 
ports,  and  thus  forcibly  compelled 
neutrality.  Frustrated  in  his  desires 
for  Greek  dominion,  and  with  a  deficit 
of  $20,000,000  in  the  Treasury,  Del- 
yannis was  forced  into  retirement. 

The  Great  Powers  then  gave  King 
George  clearly  to  understand  that  he 
must  restrain  the  Pan-Hellenic  move- 
ment within  bounds,  and  that  another 
such  crisis  would  result  in  his  losing 
his  crown,  and  in  Greece  losing  her 
independence. 

Delyannis'  successor  was  M.  Tri- 
coupis, who  is  a  man  of  political  ex- 
perience, honest  and  patriotic.  He  oc- 
cupies in  Greece  very  much  the  same 
position  that  Gladstone  does  in  Eng- 
land. He  discouraged  the  aspirations 
of  hiscountrymen,and  displayed  finan- 
cial abilities  of  the  highest  order,  liter- 
ally saving  the  nation  from  bank- 
ruptcy. This  was  done  by  increasing 
taxation  50  per  cent;  but  it  was  accom- 
plished in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  af- 
fect business  or  impair  prosperity. 
M.  Tricoupis  was  naturally  unpopular, 
from  the  fact  that  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  domestic  welfare  of  the  nation, 
not  to  its  foreign  aggrandizement. 

But  taxation  is  ever  beset  with  dan- 
ger to  rulers.  The  Tricoupis  Govern- 
ment imposed  a  tax  on  tobacco  and 
playing-cards.  Now,  every  Greek 
smokes  cigarettes,  and  nearly  every 
other  one  gambles  with  cards.  At  the 
elections  in  April,  1891,  M.  Tricoupis 
was  defeated,  and  Delyannis  again  be- 
came Premier. 

The  latter  has  little  force  or  energy, 
and  his  strong  point  is  that  he  repre- 
sents the  national  vanity.  Under  his 
guidance,  the  national  finances  again 
went  from  bad  to  worse.  A  great 
mass  of  paper  money — about  $27,000,- 
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000,  or  more  than  $10  per  capita  of 
the  entire  population,  was  forced  into 
circulation.  Interest  on  the  public 
debt,  $5,000,000  per  year,  is  payable 
in  gold,  and  so  are  the  foreign  trade 
balances,  which  are  heavily  against 
Greece.  The  Government  had  to  pur- 
chase gold  with  paper,  and  this  depre- 
ciated the  latter  so  that  gold  reached 
a  premium  of  45  per  cent.  Within 
six  months,  the  customs  receipts  fell 
off  60  per  cent,  and  a  financial  crash 
seemed  inevitable.  The  King's  dis- 
missal of  Delyannis  did  not  come  an 
hour  too  soon. 

Another  cause  which  probably  pre- 
cipitated the  dismissal  of  Delyannis, 
was  an  outrage  perpetrated  on  the 
Greek  Protestants,  in  which  he  is  said 
to  have  displayed  a  lack  of  prudence 
or  regard  for  justice.  On  Sunday, 
February  14,  during  the  service  at  the 
Evangelical  Protestant  Church  at  the 
Piraius  (the  port  of  Athens),  a  fanat- 
ical mob  of  about  500  men  and  women 
assembled  in  front  of  the  building  and 
threw  stones  through  the  windows. 
As  the  worshipers  ran  out,  they  were 
pelted  with  stones  and  otherwise  mal- 
treated, amid  cries  of  "Away  with  the 
Freemasons."  The  pastor,  who  is  a 
native  Greek  subject,  took  to  flight 
with  the  rest,  and  reached  the  house 
of  a  friend,  who  kept  the  mob  at  bay. 
Another  Greek  Protestant  minister 
who  was  maltreated,  is  the  agent  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 
Some  of  the  congregation  had  to  take 
refuge  in  the  British  Consulate.  The 
mob  followed,  and  demanded  that  they 
be  surrendered;  but  this  the  Consul 
refused.  Meanwhile  the  church  was 
wrecked  and  fired.  The  military  au- 
thorities sent  a  detachment  of  troops, 
who  extinguished  the  flames,  made 
eighteen  arrests,  and  dispersed  the 
crowd.  It  is  charged  that  the  author- 
ities willfully  arrested  the  wrong  par- 
ties, and  allowed  the  guilty  to  escape. 

The  Protestant  Evangelical  move- 
ment in  Greece  is  represented  by  three 
churches:  at  Athens,  at  the  Piraeus, 
and  at  Voles  in  Thessaly.  The  church 
at  the  Piraeus  was  dedicated  in  the 
summer  of  1 890.  Last  year  the  Arch- 
bishop issued  circulars  to  the  clergy, 
bidding  them  denounce  the  Evangeli- 
cals at  Athens  and  at  the  Piraeus. 


These  effusions  had  little  effect  at 
the  capital;  but,  in  a  seaport  town  like 
the  Piraeus,  they  found  a  fruitful  soil 
in  the  fanaticism  of  the  lower  classes. 
About  the  end  of  January,  a  wedding 
party,  on  emerging  from  the  church, 
was  greeted  by  a  shower  of  missiles, 
other  small  outrages  followed;  and,  on 
the  day  before  the  last  riot  took  place, 
the  pastor  invoked  the  aid  of  the  Sub- 
Minister  of  the  Interior.  For  several 
days  after  the  riot,  the  outgoing  tele- 
grams of  press  correspondents  and 
others  were  subjected  to  a  rigid  censor- 
ship by  the  Delyannis  Government. 

Public  opinion  in  the  two  great  Prot- 
estant nations,  England  and  Germany, 
will  probably  lead  to  a  demand  that 
reparation  be  made. 

TURKEY  IN  EUROPE. 

A  report  comes  from  Constantino- 
ple, that  a  conspiracy  against  the  Sul- 
tan's life  was  discovered  in  March  last. 
The  alleged  object  was  to  place  the 
brother  of  the  Sultan  upon  the  throne. 
Murad  is  the  elder  brother  of  the 
present  Sultan,  Abdul  Hamid,  and  the 
eldest  son  of  the  late  Abdul  Aziz. 
Murad  was  overthrown  by  a  physi- 
cian's certificate  to  the  effect  that  he 
was  insane;  and  Abdul  Hamid  then 
became  Sultan.  The  deposed  brother 
has  been  imprisoned  in  a  Palace,  and 
kept  in  seclusion  since  August  31,1876. 

It  is  said  that  Murad,  who  was  very 
popular  with  the  soldiers,  has  been 
seen  by  a  few  devoted  friends,  who 
risked  their  lives  to  secure  an  inter- 
view, and  that  he  is  perfectly  sane. 
An  active  propaganda  was  made 
among  Murad's  friends,  and  the  con- 
spiracy was  about  being  perfected, 
when  a  high  personage  turned  inform- 
er. The  leaders  of  the  plot  were  ar- 
rested; and  it  is  rumored  that  thirty 
army  officers  were  sentenced  to  death, 
and  that  about  100  soldiers  were  to  be 
transported  to  Tripoli,  which  has  a 
pestiferous  climate.  This  report  is, 
however,  denied  by  well  informed 
European  journals,  who  assert  that  it 
is  the  invention  of  a  bold  and  unscru- 
pulous Pasha,  a  fanatical  Mussulman, 
who  wishes  to  frighten  the  Sultan 
into  instituting  proscriptive  measures 
against  the  Christians  and  Armenians. 
The  latter  assertion  would  seem  to  be 
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borne  out  by  the  conduct  of  the  Sul- 
tan at  the  present  time.  The  English 
and  American  missionary  societies  in 
Constantinople  announce  that  of  late 
the  friendly  attitude  of  the  Govern- 
ment has  changed.  On  January  6,  or- 
ders were  sent  into  all  the  provinces, 
that  all  schools  and  places  of  worship 
should  be  closed,  which  had  not  ob- 
tained permits  from  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment. As  this  w^ould  seriously  af- 
fect the  already  much  restricted  edu- 
cational eff  ortsof  the  various  Christian 


missionary  societies,  and  especially  the 
American,  whose  interests  are  the 
largest,  United  States  Minister  Hirsch- 
strongly  protested  against  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  orders,  his  efforts  being 
seconded  by  the  British  Ambassador. 
The  Porte,  accordingly,  has  temporar- 
ily suspended  its  decree. 

The  Turkish  military  authorities 
have  decided  to  reconstruct  the  Henry- 
Martini  rifle,  with  which  some  of  their 
troops  are  supplied,  after  the  model 
of  the  new  Mannlicher  rifle. 
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TURKEY  IN  ASIA. 

NO  further  information  as  to  the 
result  of  the  insurrection  in  the 
Arabian  Province  of  Yemen  has 
been  received,  except  through  theCon- 
stantinople  newspapers,  which  would 
not  be  likely  to  publish  any  facts  dero- 
gatory to  the  prestige  of  the  Porte. 
Dr.  Glassner,  the  well  known  travel- 
er, stated,  in  January  last,  that  the  re- 
bellion against  Turkish  rule  had  been 
renewed.  The  latest  dispatches  re- 
ceived at  the  Porte,  however,  state  that 
the  rebellion  is  virtually  at  an  end. 

INDIA. 

Christian  civilization,  under  British 
rule,  has  been  slowly,  but  surely,  dis- 
integrating the  religious  and  social 
systems  of  India.  At  the  present  day, 
the  schools  of  the  Brahmins  are  no 
longer  crowded,  and  many  of  the  tem- 
ples are  dilapidated.  Widow  burning 
is  becoming  less  common ;  religious  su- 
icide, self  torture,  and  child  murder 
have  almost  entirely  ceased;  and  the 
thug  and  the  thief  castes  are  outlawed 
in  every  section  of  the  country.  Caste 
is  not  yet  destroyed,  but  it  has  been 
greatly  weakened.  The  lowest  caste 
boy  and  the  son  of  the  Brahmin  sit 
side  by  side  in  the  same  school-room, 
and  play  together;  and  the  railroad 
trainsare  crowded  with  people  of  every 
caste.  A  hundred  years  ago,  the  Brah- 
min was  revered  as  a  god,  and  did  no 
work.  To-day  he  is  happy  to  be  em- 
ployed, with  natives  of  other  castes,  as 


a  Government  clerk,  at  a  salary  rang- 
ing from  $6  to  $25  per  month.  A  great 
deal  of  this  desirable  change  is  owing 
to  the  self-denying  labors  of  mission- 
aries, although  the  showing  of  converts 
has  been  comparatively  small. 

The  drouth  in  British  India  con- 
tinued through  January  and  February, 
and  has  seriously  affected  the  crops, 
causing  much  suffering. 

Agitation  on  the  silver  question  has 
been  commenced  by  the  presentation 
of  an  address  to  the  Government  by 
the  Bengal  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in 
which  grave  fears  are  expressed  in  re- 
gard to  the  future  value  of  the  rupee. 
The  address  recommends  the  estab- 
lishment, by  an  international  agree- 
ment, of  a  system  of  free  coinage  of 
both  gold  and  silver  at  fixed  rates,  or 
the  adoption  of  a  gold  standard  for 
India. 

In  Upper  Burmah,  the  Kachyens 
and  other  frontier  tribes  are  causing 
trouble  to  the  British  Indian  Govern- 
ment, which  suspects  that  the  disaffec- 
tion is  fomented  by  Chinese  officials, 
who  have  shown  great  jealousy  of  the 
British  approach  from  the  west.  At 
first  the  Chinese  Government  put  for- 
ward a  claim  of  sovereignty  over  Up- 
per Burmah ;  but  this  was  not  conceded 
by  the  British,  and  the  present  trou- 
bles are  the  result.  There  is  some  talk 
of  convoking  an  Anglo-Chinese-Sia- 
mese Commission,  to  define  the  re- 
spective limits  of  the  three  Govern- 
ments in  the  debatable  ground. 

The  Chins,  a  tribe  in  British  Bur- 
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mah,  have  been  indtilging  in  another 
insurrection,  although  they  have  been 
severely  punished  for  previous  out- 
breaks within  the  past  few  years.  In 
the  latter  part  of  March,  a  strong  force 
of  Chins  attacked  the  British  Station 
at  Shurkwa,  driving  everything  be- 
fore them,  and  forcing  their  way  into 
the  center  of  the  village.  The  Brit- 
ish troops  then  rallied,  and  charged  on 
the  infuriated  band;  and,  after  a  des- 
perate struggle,  the  latter  gave  way, 
but  set  on  fire  a  number  of  houses  as 
they  retreated.  Forty  Chins  were 
killed.  The  British  loss  is  not  given. 
Hearing  that  the  enemy  had  been  re- 
inforced, and  were  about  to  make  an- 
other attack,  the  British  commandant 
evacuated  the  Station,  and  withdrew 
to  a  safer  locality. 

Beginning  on  March  30,  a  series  of 
fires,  supposed  to  be  incendiary,  de- 
stroyed the  greater  portion  of  Manda- 
lay,  the  capital  of  Burmah. 

PERSIA. 

The  fact  that  the  Shah  had  revoked 
the  tobacco  monopoly  given  to  an  Eng- 
lish syndicate  headed  by  Major  Talbot, 
was  chronicled  in  our  last  number  (see 
Vol.  I.,  p.  521).  After  this  action,  the 
Government  endeavored  to  compen- 
sate the  Englishmen  for  the  loss  thus 
sustained,  and  agreed  to  pay  the  syn- 
dicate a  certain  sum  of  money,  giving 
it  a  monopoly  of  the  export  trade  in 
tobacco.  This  proposal  did  not  meet 
with  the  approval  of  the  priests;  and 
they  therefore  continued  the  inter- 
dict which  they  had  previously  plac- 
ed against  the  use  of  tobacco,  which, 
they  said,  was  contrary  to  teachings 
of  the  Koran.  The  feeling  against  the 
monopoly  grew  so  strong,  that,  on 
January  4,  a  riotous  mob  gathered  in 
front  of  the  Shah's  Palace.  The  mil- 
itary were  called  upon;  and,  in  the 
fighting  that  followed,  several  persons 
were  killed.  The  Government  then 
prudently  abrogated  all  its  agree- 
ments with  the  syndicate. 

As  illustrating  the  firm  hold  that 
Russia  possesses  on  Persia,  in  spite  of 
the  Shah's  fondness  for  English  per- 
sons and  things,  it  is  shown  that  M, 
de  Butzoff,  the  Russian  Minister,  was 
asked  by  the  Government  to  restore 
order  during  the  Teheran  riots  caus- 
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ed  by  the  tobacco  monopoly.  Butzoff 
summoned  the  leaders,  and  they  obey- 
ed his  request  to  keep  the  peace. 

The  anti-foreign  feeling  is  still  very 
strong;  and  there  is  an  intrigue  on 
foot  against  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Per- 
sia, an  English  institution. 

AFGHANISTAN. 

Although  Russian  agents  are  work- 
ing hard  among  the  masses,  and  ap- 
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pealing  to  their  patriotism  and  relig- 
ious feeling,  to  inflame  them  against 
Great  Britain,  they  make  very  little 
headway.  Abdurrahman  Khan,  the 
Ameer,  is  introducing  English  indus- 
tries among  his  turbulent  subjects; 
and,  as  Englishmen  are  thus  giving 
employment  to  a  large  number  of  the 
natives,  the  resulting  growth  of  sen- 
timent favors  England  rather  than 
Russia. 
About  two  months  ago,  the  Ameer 
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received  a  communication  from  the 
Russian  Governor  of  Turkestan,  sta- 
ting a  proposal  to  exercise  about  500 
Russian  artillery  and  cavalry  near  the 
frontier,  and  expressing  a  hope  that 
he  would  feel  no  apprehension.  The 
Ameer  answered  that  he  had  no  objec- 
tions, as  he  proposed  to  exercise  5,000 
cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillery  on  his 
side  of  the  frontier  at  the  same  time, 
and  that  there  was  plenty  of  room  for 
both.  To  this  reply,  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernor sent  an  answer,  saying  that  he 
had  found  another  locality  for  ma- 
noeuvring his  troops. 

Cholera  has  been  raging  at  Herat, 
and  cases  are  reported  at  Kuh.Sau, 
on  the  Herat-Meshed  road. 

CHINA. 

Later  and  better  information  in  re- 
gard to  the  recent  rebellion  in  China, 
confirms  the  reports  of  the  fiendish 
manner  in  which  the  fighting  between 
the  Imperial  troops  and  the  rebels  was 
conducted. 

At  first  the  rebels  were  easily  vic- 
torious in  the  northern  provinces. 
This  caused  the  Viceroy,  Li  Hung 
Chang,  to  hurry  forward  heavy  rein- 
forcements, giving  orders  to  his  offi- 
cers to  take  no  prisoners,  and  to  crush 
the  rebellion  at  once.  This  order  was 
literally  obeyed.  The  troops  did  not 
even  regard  the  sanctity  of  temples  as 
places  of  refuge.  At  one  place,  some 
thousands  of  rebels  were  in  possession 
of  a  walled  and  fortified  town,  and  ad- 
joining castle  and  fort  of  a  local  Prince. 
The  Imperial  troops  attacked  the  lat- 
ter first,  killed  half  its  defenders,  and 
drove  the  rest  into  the  town.  They 
then  stormed  and  captured  the  town 
with  great  slaughter,  and  drove  the 
remnant  of  the  rebel  force  intoa  strong 
citadel.  After  several  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  storm  the  citadel,  it  was 
set  on  fire;  and  all  the  rebels  in  it  were 
roasted  to  death,  or  shot  down  while 
trying  to  escape.  At  another  place, 
about  T,ooo  rebels  took  refuge  ina  Bud- 
dhist temple,which  was  also  set  on  fire; 
and  those  inside  were  either  cremated, 
or  killed  while  fleeing  from  the  flames. 

A  large  number  of  engagements 
took  place,in  which  the  rebel  forces  are 
said  to  have  varied  from  100  to  10,000, 
and  in  whicli  they  were  almost  invari- 


ably defeated  with  great  loss  of  life, 
the  survivors  being  immediately  de- 
capitated, shot,  or  burned. 

The  books  and  pictures  maligning 
Christianity,  which  had  been  circulat- 
ed,and  which  incited  the  brutal  and  ig- 
norant Tartars  and  Mongols  to  mas- 
sacre the  Christians  at  Takow,  have 
been  translated;  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  circulated  has  been 
revealed.  They  are  masterpieces  of 
lewdness,  filth,  and  mendacity,  which 
nearly  surpass  all  possible  imagina- 
tions of  vileness.  They  were  pub- 
lished chiefly  at  Chang-Sha,  the  capi- 
tal of  Hunan,  and  were  sent  by  the 
boat-load  to  every  part  of  China  for 
open  distribution.  These  works  are 
said  to  have  had  the  sanction  of  the 
Chinese  Government.  In  official  doc- 
uments published  four  years  ago,  now 
forming  a  standard  book  in  every 
Chinese  library,  may  be  found  the 
same  lying,  obscene,  and  blasphemous 
accusations  against  foreigners,  which 
were  repeated  in  the  works  that  in- 
cited the  recent  tragic  horrors  at  Ta- 
kow (see  Vol.  I.,  p.  522). 

When  the  noxious  placards  and 
books  reached  Canton,  all  the  foreign 
Consuls  there  protested  against  their 
circulation.  The  authorities  immedi- 
ately offered  a  reward  of  $60  for  the 
arrest  of  any  one  found  to  be  guilty 
of  disseminating  them.  Suspicion  has 
fastened  upon  an  official  named  Chan- 
han,  as  the  responsible  party;  and, 
under  pressure  of  the  foreign  Minis- 
ters at  Pekin,  his  arrest  has  recently 
been  ordered. 

The  missionaries  who  were  com- 
pelled to  flee  to  Shanghai  during  the 
troubles,  have  returned  to  their  vari- 
ous stations.  The  situation  is,  how- 
ever, still  critical  for  Christians;  but 
there  have  been  garrisons  established 
in  all  the  Christian  districts,  and  the 
missions  are  not  so  exposed  as  they 
were. 

It  is  now  stated  that  there  was  no 
connection  between  the  massacre  of 
the  300  Belgian  priests,  nuns,  and  na- 
tive converts  at  Takow,  in  the  South, 
and  the  so-called  Manchu  rebellion  in 
the  North.  The  Chinese  anti-foreign 
prejudice  instigated  the  former,  at 
which  all  Europe  stood  aghast.  When 
the  demand  for  reparation  was  made 
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by  the  European  Powers,  the  Chinese 
Government  was  in  a  quandary.  If  it 
punished  the  murderers,  it  would  have 
to  face  the  deadly  animosity  of  its 
own  subjects;  if  it  refused,  a  disas- 
trous foreign  war  was  certain.  It  was 
at  this  time  that  the  northern  rebellion 
broke  forth;  and  the  Government  seiz- 
ed the  opportunity  to  say  to  the  Pow- 
ers, that  it  was  doing  all  that  was  pos- 
sible to  crush  the  rebels  who  were 
killing  the  Christians. 

It  was  also  asserted  that  the  rebels 
in  Manchuria  had  plunder  as  their 
only  object,  and  that  they  were  nat- 
urally joined  by  the  enemies  of  the 
Manchu  dynasty. 

Enormous  claims  for  damages  done 
during  the  late  disturbances,  have 
been  filed  against  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment, who  have  demanded  pay- 
ment of  the  same  from  the  provincial 
authorities.  These  demands  have 
been  paid  by  the  provinces  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Viceroy  at  Nankin, 
but  not  by  Hunan  and  the  other  prov- 
inces which  were  the  hot-beds  of  the 
trouble.  In  these  provinces,  there  is 
great  poverty  caused  by  a  bad  harvest. 

Early  in  January,  the  steamer  Navi- 
■chow^  a  local  trader,  was  sunk  off  Cup- 
chi  Points.  All  on  board,  numbering 
414  souls,  were  drowned.  The  offi- 
cers were  all  Europeans. 

COREA. 

The  Kingdom  of  Corea  has  been 
especially  interesting  to  the  United 
States  ever  since  the  two  countries 
had  a  rupture  in  1866.  Before  that 
time,  as  far  back  as  1800,  numerous 
enterprising  American  ship-owners 
had  repeatedly  tried  to  develop  a  trade 
at  the  seaports  of  Corea,  but  were  as 
■often  driven  off  by  the  natives.  Con- 
gress also  tried  to  make  treaties  of 
commerce  with  the  country,  but  failed. 

In  1866,  the  schooner  General  Sher- 
man was  sent  by  an  American  firm 
from  Tientsin,  China,  on  a  trading 
voyage  to  Corea.  Arriving  at  Ping 
Yang,  the  crew  became  involved  in  a 
difficulty  with  the  natives,  and  were 
never  heard  of  afterwards.  It  was 
reported  that  the  crew  were  driven 
below  the  hatches,  the  schooner  fired, 
and  every  person  and  thing  on  board 
lost.     American  vessels  of  war  were 


sent  to  investigate,  but  the  officials 
professed  to  know  nothing.  Finally, 
in  June,  187 1,  Admiral  Rodgers,  com- 
manding the  vessels  of  the  United 
States  Asiatic  Squadron,  proceeded  to 
Seoul,  the  capital,  and  destroyed  the 
forts  on  the  river.  The  American  loss 
was  three  killed  and  three  wounded, 
and  the  Corean  loss  several  hundred 
in  killed  and  wounded. 

The  Coreans,  as  might  be  imagined, 
acquired  a  wholesome  respect  for  the 
Stars  and  Stripes,  and,  a  few  years 
afterward,  opened  several  ports  to 
American  commerce,  and  also  con- 
ceded the  right  of  American  mission- 
aries to  preach  the  Christian  faith. 
In  return,  the  United  States  recog- 
nized Corea  as  an  independent  nation, 
partly  because  it  was  believed  that 
China,  which  has  claimed  Corea  as  a 
vassal  State,  had  been  instrumental  in 
preventing  American  and  other  for- 
eign trade  and  commerce  from  being 
established  in  that  country.  This  claim 
Corea  acknowledges  to-day,  although 
the  large  annual  tribute  formerly  paid 
has  dwindled  down  to  yearly  presents 
sent  to  the  Emperor  of  China. 

At  present  the  United  States  and 
Japan  are  the  only  nations  who  recog- 
nize the  independence  of  Corea.  Eng- 
land recognizes  China's  claim  of  suze- 
rainty, because  she  needs  the  aid  of 
that  Power  in  checking  the  aggres- 
sions of  Russia;  and,  with  other  na- 
tions, only  sends  Consular  agents  to 
Corean  ports.  The  United  States  has 
a  full  Legation  at  Seoul.  This  action 
of  the  United  States  has  not  improved 
her  relations  with  China. 

Americans  to-day  are  the  most  in- 
fluential foreigners  in  the  Kingdom. 
General  C.  W.  Legendre,  the  Prime 
Minister;  C.  R.  Greathouse,  the  legal 
adviser  of  the  Corean  Cabinet ;  and 
General  Dye,  Commander-in-chief  of 
the  Army,  and  his  Lieutenant,  are  all 
Americans.  The  government  hospi- 
tals and  schools  are  conducted  by 
American  physicians  and  teachers ; 
and,  in  the  civil  service,  a  marked 
preference  is  shown  to  natives  of  the 
United  States.  Last  December,  Au- 
gustin  Heard,  United  States  Minister 
to  Corea,  on  board  the  United  States 
steamer  Alliance,  visited  Corean  sea- 
ports,  where    he   obtained   valuable 
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concessions  of  land  and  shipping  priv- 
ileges for  American  commerce. 

Coreaembracesaboutiio,ooosquare 
miles.  The  soil  produces  abundantly 
all  semi-tropical  products;  and  gold, 
silver,  copper,  iron,  and  coal  are  known 
to  abound  in  great  quantities. 

Corea,  however,  suffers  by  the  prox- 
imity of  Russia.  Ever  since  1854, 
that  country  has  extended  her  Siber- 
ian boundary  southward,  until  now 
she  claims  all  territory  north  of  the 
Tumen  River.  Russia's  principal  port 
in  that  region  is  Vladivostock;  but  this 
is  far  north,  and  is  frozen  for  half  the 
year,  and  she  casts  a  longing  eye  on 
Yung  Ching  Bay,  in  Corea,  a  land- 
locked port,  100  miles  south  of  the 
Tumen  River.  But  China  resents 
any  encroachment  on  what  she  re- 
gards as  her  vassal  State,  and  Japan 
would  like  to  annex  Corea  herself, 
and  both  are  united  with  England  in 
checking  the  advance  of  the  "  North- 
ern Bear."  Thus  surrounded  by  ag- 
gressive neighbors — Russia  on  the 
north,  China  on  the  west,  and  Japan 
on  the  south  and  east — Corea  feels 
helpless,  and  turns  to  the  United  States 
for  support  and  guidance. 

Some  prophesy  that  Corea  will  be 
seized  by  Russia  when  the  Trans-Si- 
berian Railroad  is  completed,  together 
with  all  the  principal  ports  of  China 
and  India,  which  step  will  pave  the 
way  for  the  Russian  acquisition  of  the 
Bosphorus,  the  key  to  the  East. 

The  King  of  Corea,  who  has  been 
greatly  worried  by  intrigues  since  the 
opening  of  that  country  to  foreign 
trade,  is  said  to  have  determined  to 
abdicate  in  favor  of  his  eldest  son. 

JAPAN. 

The  February  elections  in  Japan 
were  characterized  by  violent  riots, 
especially  in  the  provinces,  attended 
with  much  foul  language  in  the  jour- 
nals of  the  Radicals  and  Conserva- 
tives. A  few  collisions  took  place  in 
the  principal  cities,  and  several  persons 
were  killed,  and  many  wounded.  The 
Government  demands  security  money 
from  every  newspaper, which  is  held  as 
a  guarantee  of  good  conduct;  and  also 
exercises  the  power  of  suppression. 
The  result  of  the  elections  gives  the 
Government  a  slight  advantage. 


A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the 
Japanese  Diet  for  the  construction  of 
800  miles  of  new  railroad,  for  which 
bonds  of  $50,000,000,  at  five  per  cent 
interest,  will  be  required. 

A  social  tragedy  occurred  at  Yoko- 
hama, on  February  16.  Lieutenant 
Hetherington,  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  shot  and  killed  George  Gower 
Robmson,  a  wealthy  resident,  who  was 
born  in  Yokohama  and  educated  in 
England.  Robinson  was  a  handsome 
man  about  town,  and  had  been  pay- 
ing attentions  to  Mrs.  Hetherington. 

It  is  officially  estimated  that  the  ma- 
terial loss  resulting  from  the  earth- 
quake of  October  28  last,  amounts  to 
about  ;£'2, 000,000  sterling. 

AUSTRALASIA. 

Sir  S.  Griffith,  Premier  of  Queens- 
land, who  was  a  very  strong  opponent 
eight  years  ago  to  the  importation  of 
black  or  Asiatic  labor  into  the  colony, 
has  reversed  his  position,  and  has  is- 
sued a  manifesto  favoring  the  impor- 
tation of  Kanakas  from  Polynesia  to 
work  in  the  sugar  industry  on  ten- 
year  contracts.  It  appears  that  the 
sugar  industry  is  growing  in  Queens- 
land, that  Europeans  cannot  be  in- 
duced to  labor  on  the  plantations,  and 
that  labor  of  some  kind  is  imperative- 
ly needed.  The  white  workingmen 
are  strenuous  in  their  opposition  to 
the  importation  of  cheaper  labor,  be- 
cause they  believe  that  the  Asiatic 
element  would  gradually  force  its  way 
into  other  industries. 

A  small  quarrel  has  taken  place  be- 
tween Sir  Thomas  Mcllwraith,  the 
Treasurer  of  Queensland,and  the  Bank 
of  England.  The  colony  was  short  of 
funds,  and  attempted  to  raise  money 
by  a  four  per  cent  loan,  but  no  finan- 
cial house  made  any  tender  for  the 
bonds.  As  money  was  needed  to  re- 
deem the  six  per  cent  Queensland 
loan  of  1886,  application  was  made  by 
the  Treasurer,  to  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, for  a  loan  of  $5,854,750.  There 
was  some  misapprehension,  and  the 
Bank  telegraphed  that  it  could  loan 
$2,500,000.  The  Treasurer  telegraph- 
ed back,  "  Do  not  understand  refer- 
ence to  $2,500,000,"  and  forthwith  said 
that  the  Bank  had  not  acted  in  the 
way  an  honest  bank  would  have  done^ 
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and  that  "if  anybody  trusted  them, 
he  would  be  sold."  The  London  Times 
says  the  answer  bore  a  quaint  resem- 
blance to  the  "Wot'sthis?"  attributed 
by  tradition  to  morose  cabmen  who 
have  received  only  their  proper  fare, 
but  who  have  expected  double  the 
amount.  The  Tunes  adds  that  no  per- 
son conversant  with  the  money  mar- 
ket or  the  condition  of  the  Bank  in 
April,  1891,  would  imagine  that  it 
could  be  likely  to  loan  Queensland  a 
million  without  any  reservations. 

The  Victoria  Ministry  resigned  Feb- 
ruary 10.  William  Shields,  formerly 
Attorney-General  and  Minister  of 
Railways,  formed  a  new  Cabinet. 

Government  Bureaus  have  been 
busy  at  Melbourne,  Adelaide,  and  Sid- 
ney, in  furnishing  work  to  unemployed 
labor. 

The  Mercantile  Bank  of  Australia 
has  suspended  payment,  but  has  more 
assets  than  liabilities. 

The  Government  of  Western  Aus- 
tralia have  guaranteed  interest  at  four 
per  cent  on  $2,000,000,  to  enable  the 
Midland  Railway  Company  to  com- 
plete their  new  line  between  Guildford 
and  Walkaway.  The  Budget  for  last 
year  was  as  follows:  Revenue,  $2,475, - 
000;  expenditures,$2, 175^000;  balance, 
$300,000. 

MALAYSIA. 

Pahang  has  been  the  scene  of  a  ris- 
ing against  the  Sultan  and  the  British 
protectors  of  the  country.  The  dis- 
covery of  gold  and  tin,  some  years  ago, 
brought  British  capital  to  Pahang; 
and,  the  country  being  very  insecure, 
the  Sultan  surrendered  his  independ- 
ence by  a  treaty  in  1887,  and  a  British 


Residency  was  established.  The  chiefs 
did  not  like  the  way  their  subsidies 
were  distributed;  and  one  of  them 
undertook  to  collect  his  revenues  in 
the  old  way.  But  the  Sultan,  aided  by 
the  British  forces,  soon  extinguished 
the  incipient  rebellion.  Affairs  are 
still  in  an  unsettled  state. 

SAMOA. 

The  government  expedition  against 
the  rebels  has  induced  ex-King  Ma- 
taaf a's  followers  to  abandon  his  cause, 
and  the  danger  of  civil  war  is  now  re- 
ported over. 

A  meeting  of  tax-payers  at  Apia,  the 
capital, elected  a  committee  to  draw  up 
changes  in  the  Berlin  arrangements, 
as  follows  :  One  pound  to  be  equal  to 
$5  inUnited  States  coin ;  20  gold  marks, 
$5;  export  duties  to  be  abolished;  and 
opium  to  bear  a  prohibitive  tax  of  $20 
per  pound. 

HAWAII. 

Japanese  immigrants,  chiefly  of  the 
farming  class,  are  pouring  into  Ha- 
waii at  the  rate  of  1,000  a  month.  At 
first  Chinese  laborers  were  imported, 
and  there  are  now  many  thousands  of 
that  nationality  in  Hawaii.  But  they 
began  to  be  unruly  and  troublesome, 
and  organized  strikes  on  little  provo- 
cation, so  that  the  planters,  who  really 
control  the  Government,  resolved  to 
make  a  change.  Each  Japanese  im- 
migrant is  guaranteed  free  transpor- 
tation, work  on  the  plantations,  im- 
munity from  taxation  for  two  years, 
and  a  house  and  small  tract  of  land. 
Efforts  are  now  being  made  to  send 
the  Chinese  coolies  to  Central  Ameri- 
ca and  to  China. 


AFFAIRS  IN  AFRICA. 


AFRICAN  EXPLORATION. 

THE  French  expeditions  to  Lake 
Tchad  last  year  under  M.  Four- 
neau  and  M.  Paul  Crampel  re- 
sulted in  disaster,  as  we  have  previ- 
ously chronicled  (see  Vol.  L,  p.  404). 
France  immediately  fitted  out  another 
expedition  under  Colonel  Humbert, 


which  left  that  country  in  September. 
In  the  French  Soudan,  on  January  9, 
this  column,  consisting  of  140  Eu- 
ropeans, 500  Senegal  sharp-shooters, 
and  several  hundred  auxiliaries,  en- 
gaged the  natives,  who  were  driven 
back.  Chief  Samory  attacked  the 
French  two  days  afterward,  and  was 
defeated  with  the  loss  of  several  hun- 
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dred  natives.  The  French  loss  was 
six  killed  and  thirty  wounded.  The 
French  subsequently  stormed  two  of 
the  native  villages,  which  were  forti- 
fied strongholds,  and  completely  rout- 
ed the  enemy. 

M.  de  Brazza,  the  French  explorer, 
is  in  command  of  the  Chari  and  Lake 
Tchad  expedition.  He  writes  that  he 
finds  it  wiser  not  to  punish  the  hostile 
tribes  that  attacked  the  Fourneau  ex- 
pedition; and  will  confine  himself  to 
establishing  friendly  relations  with 
hospitable  chiefs,  with  a  view  of  es- 
tablishing a  chain  of  military  posts 
from  the  coast  to  Lake  Tchad.  In 
this  way,  he  thinks,  he  can  better  ex- 
tend French  influence  over  that  part 
of  Africa. 

The  rumors  of  last  November,  to 
the  effect  that  M.  de  Brazza  and  his 
followers  had  been  massacred,  have 
not  yet  been  confirmed. 

EGYPT. 

Since  England  "interfered"  with 
Arabi  Pasha  in  favor  of  the  Khedive, 
she  has  had  virtual  control  of  the 
finances  of  Egypt.  The  result  has 
been  to  restore  that  country  from  an- 
archy and  bankruptcy  to  stability  of 
government  and  financial  solvency. 
The  statement  of  the  English  finan- 
cial adviser  shows  that  last  year  the 
revenue  was  $54,900,000,  and  the  ex- 
penditure §49,000,000,  leaving  a  hand- 
some surplus  of  $5,900,000.  This  is  in 
addition  to  remissionsof  taxesamount- 
ing  to  $6,000,000.  A  large  amount  of 
land  has  been  reclaimed,  public  im- 
provements made,  and  long  standing 
abuses  to  the  fellaheen  abolished. 

Although  Egypt  depends  for  her 
vitality  upon  the  Nile,  there  is  no  river 
which  has  been  so  thoroughly  neglect- 
ed. The  British  now  propose  to  dam 
the  stream  at  the  cataract,  and  thus 
secure  irrigation  over  vast  tracts  of 
land  which  are  now  sterile  for  want  of 
water. 

For  a  full  treatment  of  the  interna- 
tional bearings  of  the  recent  change 
in  the  Khedivate,  and  the  present  po- 
sition of  the  European  Powers  in  re- 
gard to  the  Egyptian  question,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  chapter  on 
International  Affairs  in  this  number 
of  Cun-ent  History  (p.  19). 


THE  EGYPTIAN  SOUDAN. 

When  the  Khedive  of  Egypt,  some 
years  ago,  endeavored,  with  the  help 
of  England,  to  reclaim  the  Soudan — 
the  darkest  region  of  the  Dark  Con- 
tinent— from  savagery  and  slavery,  his 
initial  efforts  were  full  of  promise.  To 
some  extent,  slavery  was  checked,  and 
industry  was  developed.  The  lament- 
ed Gordon  also  helped  the  good  work, 
but,  failing  to  secure  the  active  aid  of 
the  Gladstone  Government,  went  for- 
ward on  his  own  account.  England 
withdrew  her  support;  and  then  came 
the  fall  of  Khartoum,  the  death  of  Gor- 
don, and  the  triumph  of  the  savage 
Mahdi.  An  empire  of  a  million  square 
miles  and  ten  millions  of  inhabitants, 
passed  out  of  the  grasp,  and  even  of 
the  knowledge  of  civilized  man. 

Some  light  has  been  thrown  on  the 
condition  of  the  Soudan  since  that 
time,  by  three  Austrian  missionaries 
who  escaped  from  the  Arabs  at  Om- 
durman,  and  made  their  way  to  Cairo. 
One  of  them.  Father  Ohrwalder,  tells 
of  the  disasters  which  befell  that  coun- 
try. Three-fifths  of  the  inhabitants, 
he  says,  have  been  destroyed  by  fight- 
ing, famine,  small-pox,  and  typhus 
fever.  Industry  is  prostrated,  and  the 
country  is  exhausted  by  the  mad  strug- 
gles of  savage  anarchy.  Only  about 
one  hundred  of  the  European  captives 
remain.  The  rest  have  been  mur- 
dered, or  have  died  of  starvation. 

Father  Ohrwalder  also  tells  how  the 
Mahdi  met  his  death  by  poison.  After 
hostilities  ceased,  and  he  became  the 
ruler  of  the  country,  he  retired  to  Om- 
durman,  and  led  a  life  of  licentious- 
ness. When  Khartoum  fell,  he  cap- 
tured, among  other  prisoners,  a  weal- 
thy citizen  who  had  refused  to  accept 
him  as  a  successor  of  Mahomet,  and 
who  had  opposed  his  schemes.  This 
citizen's  property  was  confiscated;  his 
wives  sold  into  slavery;  and  his  chil- 
dren, with  the  exception  of  a  beauti- 
ful daughter,  butchered.  The  girl 
was  placed  in  the  Mahdi's  harem, 
where  she  brooded  over  her  wrongs, 
and  finally  determined  to  take  re- 
venge. She  put  a  slow  poison  in  a 
cool  drink,  and  gave  the  cup  to  the 
Mahdi.  The  effects  of  the  poison  last- 
ed eight  days,  during  which  the  Arab 
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physicians  tried  in  vain  to  relieve  him. 
He  died  in  exquisite  agony. 

It  is  reported  that  the  present  young 
Khedive,  Hke  his  predecessor,  is  anx- 
ious to  capture  the  Soudan,  and  that 
Great  Britain  has  declined  to  give  her 
sanction  to  anything  beyond  the  con- 
quest of  Dongola. 

THE  TROUBLE  IN  MOROCCO. 

There  has  been  trouble  in  Tangier, 
caused,  as  it  now  appears,  by  the  grind- 
ing taxation  of  the  Pasha  governing 
that  province  of  Morocco.  He  is  a 
young  man;  and  last  year,  on  his  fath- 
er's death,  succeeded  him  as  Gov- 
ernor. He  presented  the  Sultan  of 
Morocco  with  50,000  duros  when  he 
was  appointed,  and  at  once  proceeded 
to  recoup  himself  by  an  intolerable 
system  of  ever-increasing  taxation. 
This  exasperated  the  semi-Berber 
tribes  in  the  district  of  Anjerah;  and, 
although  loyal  to  the  Sultan  as  their 
spiritual  chief,  they  rose  against  the 
tax-gatherers,  killed  two  sheiks  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor,  and  plun- 
dered their  houses.  They  then  took 
up  a  position  at  Ain  Dalia,  cut  the 
road  to  the  port  of  Tangier,  and  pre- 
vented provisions  from  entering  that 
place. 

The  consequence  was  that  the  Brit- 
ish residents  of  Tangier  became  ap- 
prehensive for  their  lives  and  prop- 
erty; and  Great  Britain,  in  the  latter 
part  of  December,  1891,  sent  two  war- 
ships to  protect  them.  The  British 
Minister  warned  the  Governor  that  if 
he  could  not  guarantee  the  safety  of 
the  city,  marines  would  be  landed. 

At  once  the  other  European  Pow- 
ers sprang  to  the  conclusion  that  Eng- 
land had  designs  on  Tangier.  A 
French  man-of-war  arrived  there  on 
January  9.  Spain  and  Italy  were  re- 
ported to  have  ordered  war-ships  there 
also;  but  in  a  few  days  the  alarm  sub- 
sided, when  the  Sultan  deposed  the 
rapacious  Governor,  and  appointed 
his  successor. 

The  conjectures  of  the  continental 
press  were  that  Great  Britain  wanted 
to  acquire  Tangier  as  the  key  to  the 
Mediterranean,  as  it  commands  the 
entrance  to  that  sea  in  a  far  greater 
degree  than  Gibraltar,  At  Tangier, 
Spain  and   Africa  are  distant   from 


each  other  only  nine  miles,  while  at 
Gibraltar  the  straits  are  nineteen 
miles  across. 

The  continued  jealousy  of  the  Eu- 
ropean Powers  concerning  Tangier, 
naturally  prevents  any  interference 
with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Sultan; 
and,  as  a  consequence,  the  slave  trade 
flourishes  in  that  province  within  sight 
and  range  of  civilized  Europe. 

EAST  AND  WEST  AFRICA. 

Mr.  H.H.  Johnston, the  British  Com- 
missioner in  the  Northern  Zambesi 
and  Lake  Nyassa  regions,  who  has 
done  some  creditable  work  in  suppress- 
ing the  slave  traffic,  met  with  a  disas- 
ter in  January  last.  There  are  three 
native  chiefs  on  the  borders  of  the 
lake,  actively  engaged  in  the  slave 
trade,  who  transport  across  the  lake 
the  slaves  collected  in  the  interior. 
Mr.  Johnston  had  stopped  by  force 
a  large  slave  caravan  from  cross- 
ing the  lake.  The  slave  drivers  sud- 
denly stopped  their  firing,  and  pro- 
posed peace;  whereupon  several  of  the 
Commissioners'  officers  went  to  treat 
with  them,  when  they  were  instantly 
killed,  and  the  British  force  driven 
away.  Summary  reprisal  has  been 
ordered  by  the  British  authorities. 

A  tribe  of  Wadigoes  have  defeated 
300  German  troops  in  the  Tanga  dis- 
trict, and  driven  them  from  their  fort 
with  considerable  loss.  The  disaster 
was  said  to  be  due  to  an  insufficient 
supply  of  ammunition.  Eugene  Wolff, 
the  African  correspondent  of  a  Berlin 
newspaper,  whose  reports  on  the  dis- 
aster to  the  Zelewskiexpedition,caused 
Chancellor  Caprivi  to  order  his  expul- 
sion from  German  East  Africa,  de- 
clares that  no  reports  of  the  killed 
and  wounded  in  either  disaster  have 
ever  been  published,  and  that  the  fact 
of  an  English  caravan  being  plundered 
was  also  suppressed.  He  says  that 
Baron  von  Soden's  maladministration  ^ 
has  driven  away  many  experienced 
officers  from  the  African  service,  and 
destroyed  public  confidence. 

On  March  14,  the  British  force  sent 
to  punish  the  native  chief  Carimoo 
for  his  attack  on  a  British  column  in 
May,  1 89 1,  was  repulsed  after  severe 
fighting  at  Tambi,  West  Africa,  on 
March  14.     In  the  attack  upon  the 
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town,  Captain  W.  H.  Robinson,  com- 
manding the  Royal  Engineers  in  Si- 
erra Leone,  was  killed.  He  was  a 
Canadian  by  birth,  and  a  graduate  of 


the  Canadian  Royal  Military  Col- 
lege. The  British  will  follow  up  the 
disaster  by  a  vigorous  attack  upon 
Tambi. 


AFFAIRS  IN  AMERICA. 


UNITED  STATES  POLITICS. 

AN  outline  of  the  conditions  under 
which  the  political  parties  in  the 
United  States  have  entered  the 
present  national  campaign,  will  help 
our  readers  to  a  proper  understanding 
of  the  development  of  events  affect- 
ing the  contest.  In  1888,  there  were 
401  electoral  votes  cast,  of  which 
President  Harrison  received  233;  Mr. 
Cleveland,  168.  In  1892,  there  will 
be  444  electoral  votes.  Of  the  43  new 
votes,  20  belong  to  the  six  new  States 
— 4  each  to  Washington  and  South 
Dakota,  and  3  each  to  North  Dakota, 
Montana,  Idaho,  and  Wyoming.  The 
remainder  of  the  new  votes  were  ad- 
ded by  the  new  apportionment  for 
the  old  States,  which  followed  the 
taking  of  the  Census  of  1890  (see  Vol. 
I.,  p  146).  Of  course,  any  statement 
as  to  the  proportionate  control  of  the 
electoral  vote  by  the  various  parties, 
is,  at  this  stage,  mere  conjecture;  but 
it  is  generally  conceded  that  the  vote 
of  New  York  is  the  controlling  factor 
in  the  struggle.  To  win,  the  Repub- 
licans will  have  to  carry  that  State, 
or  almost  everything  else  that  is  in 
doubt.  Democratic  success,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  depend  on  the  hold- 
ing of  the  solid  South,  and  the  carry- 
ing of  New  York,  together  with  New 
Jersey,  Connecticut,  Indiana,  and 
Montana,  or  such  other  doubtful 
States  as  would  be  an  equivalent  for 
the  four  last  mentioned.  In  spite  of 
the  great  Democratic  victory  at  the 
State  and  Congressional  elections  of 
1890,  it  must  be  admitted  that  subse- 
quent developments  have  arisen — a 
considerable  reaction  on  the  question 
of  the  tariff,  a  radical  divergence  of 
views  within  the  Democratic  party  on 
the  silver  question,  and  the  rise  of 
new  political  elements — which  make 
that  great  Democratic  sweep  an  un- 


safe criterion  as  to  the  present  adjust- 
ment of  forces,  and  which  render  the 
outlook  for  both  parties  altogether 
problematical.  The  opportunity  is 
favorable  to  the  chances  of  the  newly- 
born  Third  party;  but  the  strength  of 
that  organization  is  as  yet  an  unascer- 
tained quantity. 

The  political  year  opened  rather  ob- 
scurely. Speculation,  which  still  con- 
tinues, was  rife  as  to  the  chances  of 
possible  Presidential  candidates,  Gov- 
ernor Hill's  control  of  the  Democratic 
organization  of  New  York  being  the 
predominant  feature  of  the  situation. 
The  obscurity,  due  to  the  clamor  of 
personal  faction,  was  deepened  by  the 
absence  of  any  definite  indications  of 
what  the  Democratic  majority  in  Con- 
gress proposed  to  do.  It  was  not  un- 
til the  latter  part  of  March,  that  the 
Silver  debate  in  the  House,  over  the 
Bland  bill,  to  some  extent  cleared  the 
atmosphere.  This  struggle,  not  for  its 
direct  results,  but  for  its  bearings  up- 
on the  determination  of  the  campaign 
issues,  must  be  regarded  as  the  most 
important  political  incident  of  the 
quarter.  It  emphasized  the  cleavage 
in  the  Democratic  ranks,  which  had 
manifested  itself  in  the  Speakership 
contest;  and  it  put  a  large  majority  of 
the  Democratic  party  on  record  as  in 
favor  of  free  silver  coinage.  The  Bland 
bill  not  only  provides  free  coinage  of 
all  silver  offered,  whether  of  American 
or  foreign  origin;  but  it  would  take 
from  the  outstanding  certificates  and 
notes  their  present  right  of  redemption 
in  gold,  would  substitute  for  all  of  them 
coin  notes,  and  would  require  the  is- 
sue of  such  coin  notes  for  all  the  silver 
bullion  that  may  be  offered  at  the  Mint, 
at  the  rate  of  $1.29  per  ounce. 

The  anti-silver  wing  tried  to  post- 
pone the  issue;  but  Mr.  Burrows'  mo- 
tion to  lay  the  bill  on  the  table  called 
for  a  vote.     Only  82  Democrats,  the 
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majority  of  whom  were  from  Repub- 
lican States,  and  all  from  the  East, 
where  the  silver  movement  is  weakest, 
showed  themselves  opposed  to  the  bill ; 
and  they,  mainly  because  of  its  bear- 
ings upon  the  prospects  of  the  party. 
On  the  other  hand,  137  Democrats  fa- 
vored it,  being  joined  by  only  1 1  Re- 
publicans, the  latter  coming  chiefly 
from  silver-producing  States. 

The  difficulties  of  the  Democratic 
party  are  thus  greatly  increased.  If 
it  favor  free  coinage,  it  must  face  prob- 
able defeat  in  New  York  and  all  the 
Eastern  States  except,  perhaps,  New 
Jersey;  for,  in  the  East,  the  Democrat- 
ic "tariff  reformers"  are  strongest,  and 
they  are  intensely  hostile  to  free  coin- 
age. On  the  other  hand,  unless  the 
Democratic  party 
will  make  the  mon- 
ey question  fore- 
most, it  may  look 
for  defeat  through 
the  West,  and 
wherever  the  Alli- 
ance is  strong  in 
the  South.  It  will 
be  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  unite  the 
vote  of  the  entire 
party  upon  any  one 
candidate. 

On  the  6th  of  Feb- 
ruary, Mr.  Blaine 
wrote  to  Chairman 
Clarkson,of  the  Re- 
publican National 
Committee,  posi- 
tively announcing  that  he  was  not  to 
be  considered  a  candidate  for  Presi- 
dential nomination.  His  health  has 
long  been  such  as  to  make  the  ordeal 
of  a  campaign  one  that  he  could  not 
safely  face.  His  retirement  has  by  no 
means  settled  the  issue  of  the  coming 
Republican  Convention;  but  it  is  the 
general  opinion  that  it  has  paved  the 
way  toward  the  renomination  of  Pres- 
ident Harrison. 

Chicago  has  been  selected  as  the 
place  of  meeting  of  the  Democratic 
National  Convention,  the  date  of  as- 
sembly being  June  21  next.  Up  to 
the  end  of  the  quarter,  Senator  D.  B. 
Hill,  of  New  York,  and  Ex-President 
Cleveland  had  monopolized  the  great- 
er share  of  attention  as  the  possible 
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candidates  of  the  party.  On  Febru- 
ary 22,  the  Democratic  State  Conven- 
tion of  New  York,  at  Albany,  formally 
selected  Senator  Hill  as  the  candidate 
who  should  receive  the  New  York 
votes  at  the  National  Convention.  To 
strengthen  his  position,  the  Senator 
made  an  electioneering  tour  through 
the  South,  delivering  a  great  many 
speeches.  But  even  at  the  time  of 
the  Albany  Convention,  a  strong  in- 
dependent Democratic  movement  was 
organized  against  him  in  his  own  State ; 
and  the  recent  town  elections  show 
that  the  popular  vote  of  New  York 
State  is  not  absolutely  committed  to 
him.  His  selection  is,  however,  con- 
sidered a  serious  blow  to  Mr.  Cleve- 
land's interests;  for  it  is  admitted  that 
without  the  electo- 
ral vote  of  New 
York, a  Democratic 
President  is  an  im- 
possibility. It  will 
be  no  easy  task  to 
find  a  candidate 
who  will  conciliate 
the  silver  faction 
of  the  Democratic 
party,  and  yet  re- 
tain the  votes  of  the 
Eastern  States  and 
of  those  business 
men  in  the  West 
and  South  who  are 
opposed  to  free  sil- 
ver. It  is  the  opin- 
ion of  many  Dem- 
ocrats, that  such  a 
man  can  be  found  only  west  of  the 
AUeghanies. 

The  Third  Party. 

A  peculiar  interest  attaches  to  the 
session  of  the  National  Industrial  Con- 
ference which  assembled  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  February  2  2 ;  for,  as  a  result  there- 
of, a  new  determinant  factor  of  un- 
known power  will  enter  the  field  in  the 
coming  Presidential  contest.  In  the 
Conference,  were  delegates  represent- 
ing the  Farmers'  Alliance  (246),  Farm- 
ers' Mutual  Benefit  Association  (53), 
Knights  of  Labor  (82),  National  Farm- 
ers' Alliance  (97),  National  Citizens' 
Alliance  (25),  Colored  F.  M.  B.  A.  (97), 
National  Citizens'  Independent  Alli- 
ance (27),  Patrons  of  Industry  (25), 
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and  National  Woman's  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union  (4). 

The  following  are  the  main  planks 
in  the  platform  adopted  : 

We  demand  a  National  currency,  safe, 
sound,  and  flexible,  issued  by  the  General 
Government  only,  a  full  legal  tender  for  all 
debts,  public  and  private;  and,  without  the 
use  of  banking  corporations,  a  just,  equitable 
means  of  circulation,  at  a  tax  not  to  exceed 
2  per  cent,  as  set  forth  in  the  Sub-Treasury 
plan  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance,  or  some  bet- 
ter system. 

We  demand  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of 
silver. 

We  demand  that  the  amount  of  circulating 
medium  be  speedily  increased  to  not  less 
than  $50  per  capita. 

We  demand  a  graduated  income  tax. 

We  demand  that  postal  savings  banks  be 
established  by  the  Government. 

The  land,  including  all  the  natural  re- 
sources of  wealth,  is  the  heritage  of  all  peo- 
ple, and  should  not  be  monopolized  for  spec- 
ulative purposes;  and  alien  ownership  of  land 
should  be  prohibited.  All  lands  now  held  by 
railroads  and  other  corporations,  in  excess  of 
their  actual  needs,  and  all  lands  now  owned 
by  aliens,  should  be  reclaimed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  held  for  actual  settlers  only. 

The  Government  should  own  and  operate 
the  railroads  in  the  interest  of  the  people, 
also  the  telegraph  and  telephone  systems,  as 
it  does  the  postoffice  system. 

We  demand  that  the  Government  issue  le- 
gal tender  notes,  and  pay  the  Union  soldier 
the  difference  between  the  price  of  the  de- 
preciated money  in  which  he  was  paid  and 
gold. 

An  amendment,  presented  by  Miss 
Frances  Willard,  providing  for  wo- 
man's suffrage  and  the  suppression  of 
the  liquor  traffic,  was  thrown  out,  and 
replaced  by  another  ignoring  the  liq- 
uor question,  and  leaving  to  the  State 
Legislatures  to  deal  with  woman's 
suffrage. 

There  were  many  Southerners  pres- 
ent who  opposed  third  party  action, 
on  the  ground  that  separation  from 
their  old  party,  the  Democratic,  would 
be  a  play  into  the  hands  of  Republi- 
cans; but,  on  motion  of  Ignatius  Don- 
nelly, it  was  decided  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  act  with  the  People's  Party 
National  Committee  on  the  selection 
of  candidates  for  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States.  It 
has  been  decided  to  hold  the  National 
Convention  for  the  purpose  in  Omaha, 
Neb.,  beginning  July  14  next. 

It  is  a  significant  fact,  that  in  the 
program  of  the  Third  party,  no  planks 


are  inserted  opposing  Protection,  nor 
even  requiring  a  change  of  tariff. 

THE  FIFTY-SECOND  CONGRESS. 

During  the  last  three  months,  the 
work  in  Congress  has  not  been  mark- 
ed by  very  great  activity.  It  is  the 
belief  of  many  of  the  leaders,  as  well 
as  the  desire  of  some  of  them,  that  the 
5 2d  Congress  shall  make  a  record  of 
inaction,  rather  than  action,  in  mark- 
ed contrast  with  the  activity  of  the 
51st  Congress,  which  piled  up  appro- 
priations amounting  to  about  one  bil- 
lion dollars.  Up  to  the  end  of  the 
quarter,  the  percentage  of  bills  which 
had  become  law,  compared  with  the 
bills  introduced,  w^as  lower  than  that 
of  any  preceding  Congress.  As  yet, 
no  measure  of  marked  general  im- 
portance has  been  enacted;  and  the 
total  number  of  bills  passed — all  of 
them  of  a  minor  character — is  less  than 
twenty-five.  Most  of  the  important 
measures  are  still  under  discussion,  or 
are  suspended  between  the  two  branch- 
es of  Congress,  one  or  the  other  branch 
having  passed  them. 

The  Free  Wool  bill  and  the  Free 
Cotton  Tie  bill,  which  are  the  first  of 
a  number  of  bills  intended  to  reform 
the  McKinley  Tariff  Act,  have  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives,  but 
have  failed  to  secure  recognition  in  the 
Senate,  and  are  likely  to  be  pigeon- 
holed by  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, where  the  Republican  major- 
ity is  not  in  favor  of  considering  any 
measures  tending  to  change  the  Mc- 
Kinley Act.  The  Free  Silver  bill, 
which  is  the  measure  next  in  import- 
ance to  that  affecting  the  tariff,  has 
suffered  a  serious  defeat  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  which  bids  fair  to 
put  an  end  to  the  discussion  of  free 
silver  for  the  present  session  of  Con- 
gress. The  only  other  measures  of 
broad  character  which  have  passed 
either  branch  of  Congress,  are :  a  bill 
for  the  absolute  exclusion  of  Chinese 
from  entering  the  United  States,  pass- 
ed by  the  House  of  Representatives; 
and  a  bill  for  preventing  the  adulter- 
ation and  misbranding  of  foods  and 
drugs,  knowm  as  the  "Pure  Food  bill," 
passed  by  the  Senate. 

Aside  from  the  foregoing,  there 
have  been  lengthy  discussions  on  the 
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question  of  electingUnited  States  Sen- 
ators by  direct  vote  of  the  people,  and 
on  various  appropriation  bills;  but  ac- 
tual results  are  not  likely  to  be  reach- 
ed until  late  in  the  session. 

New  Measures  Proposed. 

Although  few  bills  have  actually 
passed  Congress,  the  flood  of  bills 
which  have  been  introduced,  is  unpre- 
cedented. Most  of  these  are  of  local 
and  minor  consequence.  Those  which 
are  of  general  importance  are  as  fol- 
lows: To  provide  postoffices  in  places 
where  the  postal  receipts  exceed$3,ooo 
annually;  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  fire- 
arms and  ammunition  to  Indians;  to 
establish  a  marine  board  for  the  in- 
terests of  the  merchant  marine;  to 
provide  for  a  commission  on  the  alco- 
holic liquor  traffic;  to  provide  for  forti- 
fications and  other  sea-coast  defenses; 
to  protect  wages  of  seamen;  to  estab- 
lish a  uniform  system  of  bankruptcy; 
to  prevent  the  manufacturing  of  cloth- 
ing in  unhealthy  places ;  to  define 
"options"  and  "futures,"  and  to  im- 
pose taxes  on  dealers  therein ;  to 
amend  the  Constitution  so  as  to  elect 
President  and  Vice-President  by  di- 
rect vote  of  the  people;  to  define  and 
punish  blackmailing;  to  prohibit  Chi- 
nese from  entering  the  United  States; 
to  grant  lands  to  honorably  discharged 
soldiers  of  the  Union  Army  in  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion;  to  better  con- 
trol the  safety  of  National  banks;  to 
prevent  adulteration  of  baking  pow- 
der with  ammonia  or  alum;  to  provide 
for  adjustment  of  accounts  of  govern- 
ment workingmen  arising  under  the 
eight-hour  law;  to  define  trusts,  and 
to  prevent  the  same;  to  provide  for 
the  use  of  the  metric  system  in  the 
customs  service;  to  provide  a  uniform 
system  of  reckoning  time  throughout 
the  United  States;  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution, substituting  the  30th  day  of 
April  for  the  4th  day  of  March  as  the 
commencement  and  termination  of 
the  official  term  of  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  of 
United  States  Senators,  and  substi- 
tuting the  30th  of  April  for  the  4th 
of  March  as  the  date  for  the  com- 
mencement and  limitation  of  term  of 
office  of  President  and  Vice-President; 
to  provide  for  the  collection  and  cus- 


tody of  records  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution; to  grant  five  per  cent  of  pro- 
ceeds of  sale  of  public  lands  to  the 
several  States,  in  support  of  common 
schools ;  to  prohibit  the  opening  of 
any  exposition  on  Sunday,  where  ap- 
propriations of  the  United  States  are 
expended;  to  provide  for  the  free  ad- 
mission of  ships  of  foreign  build;  to 
provide  pensions  for  freedmen ;  to 
encourage  military  instruction  by  do- 
nation of  public  lands;  to  reduce  rates 
of  postage  on  letters  written  by  the 
blind;  to  provide  pensions  for  female 
army  nurses;  to  prevent  advertising 
counterfeit  money;  to  investigate  the 
"  slums  "  of  cities;  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution so  that  the  President  shall 
hold  office  for  six  years,  and  shall  not 
be  eligible  for  re-election;  to  provide 
biennial  sessions  of  Congress;  to  pro- 
vide for  phonetic  spelling;  to  reduce 
the  life-time  of  a  patent  to  seven  years ; 
to  prohibit  the  use  of  passes  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  the  Judiciary; 
to  enlarge  ship  room,  and  increase  the 
comforts  of  immigrants;  to  promote 
the  efficiency  of  the  Militia;  to  provide 
for  the  preservation  of  records  of  vol- 
unteer armies;  to  consolidate  mail  mat- 
ter of  the  third  and  fourth  classes;  to 
make  the  first  Monday  in  September, 
called  Labor  day,  a  national  holiday; 
to  prevent  desecration  of  the  United 
States  flag;  to  abolish  punishment  by 
death,  and  to  substitute  imprisonment 
for  life;  to  provide  for  free  delivery  of 
mails  in  rural  districts;  to  provide  for 
an  International  Monetary  Confer- 
ence; to  inquire  into  the  operation  of 
anti-Jewish  lawson  Americancitizens; 
to  renew  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  with 
Canada;  to  collect  statistics  relative  to 
the  effects  of  machinery  on  labor;  and 
to  amend  the  naturalization  laws  of 
the  United  States. 

The  Free  Silver  Debate. 

The  fight  on  the  silver  question 
was  in  progress  from  the  opening  of 
the  session;  but  it  reached  its  climax 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
March  24,  when  Mr.  Bland  sought 
to  secure  a  final  vote  on  the  Free 
Silver  bill,  of  which  he  is  the  author. 
The  election  of  Mr.  Crisp  to  the  Speak- 
ership of  the  House  was  accepted  as 
an  indication  that  a  free  coinage  bill 
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would  pass  that  body,  as  he  was  known 
to  favor  free  coinage,  while  his  leading- 
opponent  in  the  race  for  the  Speaker- 
ship, Mr.  Mills,  of  Texas,  believed  in 
postponing  the  silver  question.  The 
Committee  on  Coinage,  Weights,  and 
Measures,  which  Mr.  Crisp  appointed, 
was  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  free 
silver  coinage,  so  that  the  machinery 
of  the  House,  including  the  Speaker 
and  the  Coinage  Committee,was  favor- 
able to  the  passage  of  the  measure. 
Until  the  final  struggle  occurred,  there 
was  little  or  no  doubt  among  the 
friends  or  enemies  of  silver,  as  to  the 
passage  of  the  bill  by  a  very  large  ma- 
jority; and  even  the  opponents  of  free 
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silver   conceded    that    this   majority 
would  reach  forty. 

Mr.  Bland,  of  Missouri,  Chairman  of 
the  Coinage  Committee,  and  a  veteran 
leader  of  the  free  coinage  men,  re- 
ported the  bill  which  is  popularly 
known  as  the  "Bland  bill"  or  the  "Free 
Silver  bill."  Even  Members  of  Con- 
gress were  little  informed  as  to  the  ex- 
act terms  of  this  measure,  for  the  issue 
was  on  the  broad  question  of  coinage 
or  no  coinage,  and  little  attention  was 
given  to  the  specific  details  of  the  bill. 
In  brief,  the  Bland  bill  provides  that 
the  unit  of  value  in  the  United  States 
shall  be  the  standard  silver  dollar,  con- 
sisting of  412^  grains  of  standard  sil- 
ver, or  the  gold  dollar  of  25^^^-  grains 


of  standard  gold;  that  the  standard 
gold  and  silver  coins  shall  be  a  legal 
tender  for  the  payment  of  all  debts, 
public  or  private.  Any  holder  of  gold 
or  silver  bullion  of  the  value  of  $100 
or  more,  of  standard  fineness,  shall  be 
entitled  to  have  the  same  struck  into 
any  authorized  standard  coin  of  the 
United  States,  free  of  charge,  at  the 
Mintsof  the  United  States;  or  the  own- 
er of  the  bullion  may  deposit  the  same 
at  such  Mints,  and  receive  therefor 
coin  notes  equal  in  amount  to  the  coin- 
age value  of  the  bullion  deposited. 
The  said  coin  notes  shall  be  redeem- 
able in  coin  on  demand.  Mr.  Bland's 
bill  further  provides,  that,  as  soon  as 
France  shall  re-open  her  Mints  to  the 
free  coinage  of  silver,  at  the  present 
ratio,  namely  15^2  poimds  of  silver  to 
be  worth  one  pound  of  gold,  Troy 
weight,  the  United  States  standard 
shall  be  changed  accordingly,  and  the 
United  States  coins  made  to  conform 
to  the  new  French  standard. 

Mr.  Bland's  first  move  was  to  secure 
the  passage  of  a  special  rule  fixing 
March  22,  23,  and  24,  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Free  Coinage  bill.  The 
silver  debate  occurred  on  these  days, 
and  brought  out  a  number  of  notable 
speeches  by  Representatives  Bland, 
Hatch,  and  Bartine,  for  free  silver; 
and  by  Representatives  Cockran,  Bur- 
rows, Tracey,  Williams  (of  Massachu- 
setts), Warner,  and  ex-Speaker  Reed, 
against  free  silver.  The  debate  brought 
out  the  further  fact  that  a  part  of  Mr. 
Bland's  ranks  was  made  up  of  men, 
who,  while  personally  favorable  to  the 
free  coinage  of  silver,  were  fearful  that 
the  passage  of  the  bill  would  have  dis- 
astrous political  consequences.  This 
element  was  important  in  bringing 
about  Mr.  Bland's  defeat,  for  it  was 
anxious  to  secure  a  postponement  of 
the  question,  and  finally  went  with  the 
men  who  were  voting  against  free  sil- 
ver on  principle. 

The  final  struggle  on  the  question 
occurred  on  the  afternoon  of  March 
24,  when,  after  three  days  of  speech- 
making,  Mr.  Bland  moved  the  pre- 
vious question,  and  sought  to  secure  a 
vote.  At  once  the  anti-silver  men 
adopted  "filibustering"  tactics,  for  the 
purpose  of  exhausting  Mr.  Bland's  en- 
durance and  consuming  the  time  spe- 
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cially  allowed  for  the  bill.  Mr.  Bur- 
rows, of  Michigan,  took  the  first  de- 
cisive step  against  the  bill,  by  moving 
that  it  should  be  laid  on  the  table. 
This  was  regarded  as  a  dangerous  step, 
as  the  decisive  defeat  of  Mr.  Burrows' 
motion  would  in  effect  pass  the  bill. 
But,  to  the  surprise  of  everyone,  the 
vote  on  Mr.  Burrows'  motion  was 
148  in  favor  of  tabling  the  bill,  and 
147  against  it.  Speaker  Crisp  cast  his 
vote  with  the  147,  thus  making  the 
vote  a  tie.  Mr.  Burrows'  motion  to 
table  the  bill  had  come  within  one  vote 
of  carrying.  Mr.  Bland,  as  well  as 
every  Member  of  the  House,  was 
amazed  at  this  unexpected  showing  of 
strength  in  opposition  to  the  bill.  For 
the  next  twelve  hours,  every  device 
of  "filibustering"  was  resorted  to  by 
the  anti-silver  men  to  prevent  Mr, 
Bland  from  securing  a  vote.  Shortly 
after  midnight,  the  patience  of  Mr. 
Bland  was  exhausted,  and  he  himself 
moved  to  adjourn.  This  was  an  ad- 
mission of  his  lack  of  ability  to  com- 
mand a  sufficient  vote  to  carry  the 
bill;  and  it  was  accepted  throughout 
the  country  as  a  death-blow  to  free 
coinage  in  the  present  session  of  Con- 
gress. Subsequently  Mr,  Bland  en- 
deavored to  secure  a  "cloture"  rule, 
by  which  "filibustering"  could  be  cut 
off,  and  the  silver  bill  forced  to  a  vote. 
But  Speaker  Crisp  decided  that  he 
would  not  give  his  assent  to  "cloture," 
for  it  was  regarded  as  obnoxious  and 
un-American  by  many  Members,  This 
ended  Mr.  Bland's  hopes  of  securing 
the  passage,  or  even  the  considera- 
tion, of  his  Free  Silver  bill;  and  it  is 
now  looked  upon  as  dead. 

The  Senate  also  has  had  a  free  sil- 
ver discussion,  over  Senator  Stewart's 
Free  Silver  bill;  but  the  speeches  have 
been  merely  formal,  as  it  is  well  un- 
derstood that  the  refusal  of  the  House 
to  pass  the  bill  makes  it  hopeless  that 
the  measure  can  pass  the  Senate. 

Amending  the  McKinley  Act. 

When  the  present  Congress  was  or- 
ganized, a  new  plan  of  attacking  the 
tariff  was  determined  upon.  Instead 
of  attacking  the  existing  act,  known 
as  the  McKinley  Act,  as  a  whole,  it 
was  determined  to  attack  it  in  sec- 
tions.    This   plan  was   brought   for- 


ward by  Representative  Springer, 
who  was  made  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  Mr.  Springer 
first  brought  forward  an  amendment 
to  the  Tariff  Act,  placing  wool  on  the 
free  list.  This  was  followed  by  bills 
placing  on  the  free  list  binding  twine 
used  by  farmers  in  binding  grain,  cot- 
ton ties  used  by  planters  in  binding 
bales  of  cotton,  tin  plate,  and  various 
other  articles  of  general  consumption. 
Mr.  Springer's  bill  for  the  abolition 
of  the  duty  on  wool,  was  the  first  to 
be  considered  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Owing  to  a  serious  ill- 
ness, which  at  one  time  threatened  his 
death,  the  framer  of  the  bill  was  un- 
able to  lead  in  the  debate.  In  Mr. 
Springer's  absence,  Mr.  McMillin,  of 
Tennessee,  acted  as  leader  of  the  ma- 
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jority  who  supported  tariff  revision. 
The  debate  on  the  wool  bill  lasted 
about  six  weeks,  with  occasional  inter- 
ruptions. It  served  not  only  for  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  wool  question,  but  also 
for  a  discussion  of  the  merits  of  pro- 
tection and  revenue  reform  respec- 
tively. The  debate  was  far  less  inter- 
estingthanprevioustariff  debates  have 
been,  owing  to  the  limited  eft'ect  of  the 
bill  upon  the  entire  tariff.  There  were 
the  usual  speeches,  but  only  one  of 
them,  that  of  Representative  Bryan,  of 
Nebraska,  attracted  more  than  a  pas- 
sing notice.  It  brought  a  new  and 
youthful  Member  of  Congress  into 
marked  prominence;  and,  in  a  single 
day,  won  for  him  recognition  as  one  of 
the  most  eloquent  and  forcible  tariff 
debaters  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
Few  of  the  old  tariff  leaders  took  part 
in  the  debate,  most  of  them — Carlisle, 
Mills,   McKinley,  and   others — being 
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removed  to  other  fields  of  labor.  Mr. 
Springer  recovered  sufficiently  to  ap- 
pear on  the  floor  when  the  debate 
closed,  and  to  present  a  speech  which 
was  read  for  him  by  Mr.  Bryan.  The 
bill  was  passed  by  the  decisive  vote  of 
194  to  60. 

The  vote  on  the  wool  bill  was  taken 
as  a  test  of  the  feeling  toward  revision 
of  the  tariff;  and  the  many  other  bills 
of  tariff  revision  are  expected  to  pass 
the  House  by  similar  majorities.  The 
Senate  has  not  as  yet  acted  upon  any 
measures  of  tariff  revision;  and  the 
sentiment  of  the  Republican  majority 
of  that  body  is  so  pronounced  in  favor 
of  resisting  any  proposed  changes  in 
the  McKinley  Act,  that  it  is  believed 
no  tariff  revision  will  be  enacted  by  the 
Senate. 

Chinese  Exclusion. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has 
passed  a  bill,  introduced  by  Represent- 
ative Geary,  of  California,  to  absolute- 
ly prohibit  the  coming  of  Chinese  into 
the  United  States.  The  enactment  of 
a  new  exclusion  law  was  regarded  as 
necessary,  on  account  of  the  early  day 
at  which  the  present  law  will  expire. 
Mr.  Geary's  bill  is  much  more  drastic 
than  any  heretofore  passed  or  pro- 
posed. It  not  only  raises  an  absolute 
barrier  against  the  influx  of  Chinese  of 
all  classes,  excepting  only  the  Chinese 
Minister  and  his  suite;  but  it  repeals 
all  treaties  now  in  force  between  the 
United  States  Government  and  the 
Chinese  Empire,  in  so  far  as  they  con- 
flict with  the  provisions  of  the  Exclu- 
sion Act.  It  provides  that  vessels 
bringing  Chinese  to  the  United  States 
shall  be  liable  to  seizure  and  condem- 
nation. Officers  of  vessels,  or  other 
persons  assisting  Chinese  in  coming  to 
this  country,  are  made  subject  to  ex- 
treme fines  and  imprisonment.  All 
the  usual  avenues  by  which  the  Chi- 
nese have  secured  entrance  to  the 
United  States,  are  cut  off  by  the  new 
bill.  If  a  Chinese  person  has  lived  in 
this  country,  and  has  removed  out  of 
it,  he  cannot  return  to  the  United 
States  by  virtue  of  his  previous  resi- 
dence here.  A  system  of  labeling  the 
Chinesewhoare  already  in  the  country, 
is  also  provided  in  this  bill.  Every 
Chinese  person  in  this  country  is  to 


make  application  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue,  and  to  receive 
from  him  a  certificate  containing  a 
photograph  of  the  applicant,  together 
with  his  name,  age,  residence,  and 
occupation.  This  certificate  is  to  be 
carried  by  Chinese  already  in  this 
country,  as  a  passport. 

The  severity  of  this  Exclusion  bill 
is  such  that  the  Chinese  Minister  at 
Washington  has  protested  to-  Secre- 
tary Blaine  against  its  enactment ; 
and  has  indicated,  that  if  the  bill  shall 
become  a  law,  the  diplomatic  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  China 
will  be  closed.  Owing  to  the  unusual 
feature  of  the  Geary  bill  in  repealing 
the  treaty  with  China,  it  is  believed 
that  the  Senate  will  refuse  to  concur 
in  the  extreme  exclusion  measure,  or 
that  the  President  will  veto  it  if  it 
reaches  him. 

The  Pure  Food  Bill 

About  the  only  measure  of  general 
importance  which  the  United  States 
Senate  has  considered  and  actually 
passed  during  the  present  session,  is 
that  for  preventing  the  adulteration 
and  misbranding  of  foods  and  drugs, 
known  as  the  "  Pure  Food  bill."  Sen- 
ator Paddock,  of  Nebraska,  who  se- 
cured the  passage  of  the  Meat  Inspec- 
tion Law,  to  which  is  partly  due  the 
re-introduction  of  American  meat  pro- 
ducts into  European  markets,  has  la- 
bored at  several  recent  sessions  of 
Congress  for  a  measure  securing  pur- 
ity of  foods,  as  a  supplement  to  his 
measure  for  the  inspection  of  meat. 
He  has  finally  secured  the  passage  of 
the  bill  in  the  Senate;  and  it  is  being 
actively  urged  in  the  House,  with  a 
prospect  of  becoming  a  law. 

The  Pure  Food  bill  provides  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  or- 
ganize a  Bureau,  under  the  direction 
of  a  chief  chemist,  who  shall  analyze 
and  examine  samples  of  the  foods  and 
drugs  in  common  use  throughout  the 
country.  Those  foods  or  drugs  which 
are  found  to  be  adulterated  or  mis- 
branded,  shall  be  condemned ;  and 
the  shipping  or  selling  of  them  shall 
be  regarded  as  a  misdemeanor  pun- 
ishable by  fine  or  imprisonment.  The 
impurity  of  foods  is  to  consist  of  lack 
of  quality  or  strength  in  a  given  arti- 
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cle;  the  substitution  of  inferior  sub- 
stances; the  abstracting  of  any  valu- 
able constituents  of  the  article  ;  the 
selling  of  one  article  under  the  name 
commonly  given  to  another  article  ; 
the  mixing,  coloring,  powdering,  or 
staining  of  an  article,  so  that  the  pro- 
duct shall  tend  to  deceive;  the  addi- 
tion of  poisonous  or  injurious  ingredi- 
ents; the  use,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of 
a  diseased,  filthy,  decomposed,  or  pu- 
trid animal  or  vegetable  substance,  or 
of  an  animal  that  has  died  otherwise 
than  by  slaughter.  The  impurity  of 
drugs  is  to  consist  of  lack  of  strength, 
quality,  or  purity,  according  to  the 
United  States  Pharmacopoeia  or  other 
standard  work.  The  proceeds  of  sales 
of  foods  or  drugs  which  are  con- 
demned, are  to  go  into  the  United 
States  Treasury,  the  proceedings  for 
condemnation  being  similar  to  libel 
cases  in  admiralty. 

Minor  Congressional  Legislation. 

The  public  agitation  over  the  fail- 
ures of  the  Maverick  and  the  Key- 
stone National  Banks,  has  induced  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  pass  a 
bill  for  the  better  control  of  national 
banks,  and  the  promotion  of  the  pub- 
lic safety  in  banking.  The  bill  pro- 
vides that  no  national  bank  shall  make 
any  loan  to  its  officers  or  other  per- 
sons in  its  employ,  until  this  loan  is 
submitted  to  the  rigid  scrutiny  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  and  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  bank  ;  and  all  such 
loans  shall  be  fully  recorded  in  the 
books  of  the  institution.  It  is  expect- 
ed that  this  provision  will  cut  off  the 
private  and  secret  loans  made  to  offic- 
ers of  banks,  which  have  been  the  usual 
source  of  trouble  in  national  bank  fail- 
ures. It  is  also  provided  that  no  na- 
tional bank  shall  permit  its  officers  or 
employes  to  become  liable  to  it  by 
reason  of  an  overdrawn  account. 

A  minor  bill,  which  has  passed  the 
House  and  has  secured  considerable 
attention,  is  that  "  to  prevent  black- 
mailing." It  was  urged  by  Represent- 
ative Oates,  of  Alabama,  and  is  to  ap- 
ply only  to  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  particularly  to  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington. While  the  bill  appears  to  be 
a  technical  one  against  blackmailing, 
it  is  in  reality  designed  to  prevent  the 


press  and  the  correspondents  at  the 
national  capital,  from  ridiculing  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives.  It  speci- 
fically provides  that  the  ridiculing  of 
a  public  man  shall  be  considered  black- 
mail, and  shall  be  so  punished  on  the 
conviction  of  the  offender.  The  pe- 
culiar bill  slipped  through  the  House 
before  its  real  meaning  was  under- 
stood. Efforts  were  afterwards  made 
to  induce  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee to  strike  out  the  "ridicule"  fea- 
ture. But  Senator  Hoar,  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  declined  to 
make  the  amendment;  and  the  bill  is 
now  on  the  Senate  calendar  awaiting 
a  hearing. 

The  Senate  has  passed  a  resolution 
looking  to  the  abrogation  of  theTreaty 
of  i8i  7,  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  which  restricts  the  main- 
tenance of  war  vessels  upon  the  Great 
Lakes  to  one  small  vessel  for  each 
country.  The  resolution  calls  upon 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  for  information  as 
to  this  old  treaty,  as  it  is  contended 
that  the  United  States  gave  notice  in 
1864  that  it  would  no  longer  abide  by 
it.  The  restrictions  on  the  number  of 
vessels  on  the  Great  Lakes  have  con- 
tinued to  the  present  day;  and  it  is  the 
purpose  of  the  Senate  to  formally  ab- 
rogate this  treaty,  so  that  war  vessels 
may  be  built  on  the  Great  Lakes,  and 
better  means  of  naval  defense  for  the 
Lake  frontier  be  thus  provided. 

THE  SILVER  QUESTION. 

We  have  previously  outlined  the  at- 
titude of  the  various  political  parties 
toward  this  question,  and  the  action  in 
regard  thereto  taken  in  the  present 
session  of  Congress.  On  March  14, 
Hon.  T.  F.  Bayard,  Secretary  of  State 
under  President  Cleveland,  addressed 
a  long  open  letter  to  his  party,  warning 
them  of  the  dangerous  results  to  com- 
merce, industry,  and  national  credit, 
which  he  pointed  out  as  likely  to  follow 
the  enactment  of  a  free  silver  bill. 

It  is  largely  to  the  unsettled  status 
of  the  white  metal,  that  the  present 
monetary  unrest,  and  the  financial 
strain  upon  the  international  markets, 
are  due.  It  was  in  1878  that  the  first 
Silver  Coinage  act  was  passed.  After 
that,  for  about  six  years,  the  average 
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price  of  the  metal  varied  little,  though 
it  was  about  one-sixth  lower  than  the 
average  for  72  years  previous  to  the 
European  demonetization  in  1873.  But 
after  1885,  when  the  average  price  was 
48.66  pence  per  ounce,  a  serious  decline 
began ;  and,  in  August,  1 888,  during  the 
Presidential  campaign,  silver  had  fal- 
len to  42.01  pence  per  ounce,  the  low- 
est ever  yet  reached.  It  rose  thereaf- 
ter gradually;  and,  by  August,  1890, 
reached  55  pence,  a  price  higher  than 
at  any  other  time  since  the  Act  of  1878 
was  passed.  In  November,  1890,  a 
House  was  elected  strongly  favoring 
free  silver,  and  a  decline  has  continued 
ever  since. 

It  is  the  general  opinion  of  finan- 
ciers that  the  evils  attending  the  un- 
settled ratios  of  value  of  silver,  can  be 
obviated  only  by  an  international 
agreement  fixing  the  ratio  between 
that  metal  and  gold.  In  February  last, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Foster  went 
to  Europe;  and,  although  his  trip  was 
personal,  his  unofficial  interviews  with 
the  British  Chancellor  of  the  Excheq- 
uer and  others,  bore  incidentally  upon 
the  question  of  an  international  mon- 
etary conference.  As  a  result,  it  is 
thought,  the  way  has  been  rendered 
easier  to  such  a  gathering,  in  which  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  France, 
Germany,  and  other  interested  coun- 
tries, may  take  part. 

AMERICAN  COMMERCE. 

In  our  last  number  (see  Vol.  I.,  p. 
535),  the  reader  will  find  important 
factsrelating  to  the  remarkable  chang- 
es in  American  foreign  trade  and  com- 
merce which  had  taken  place  under 
the  operation  of  the  new  Tariff  law  up 
to  November  30,  1891.  Later  returns 
enable  us  to  review  the  situation  for 
the  entire  calendar  year. 

DuringDecemberlast,exportsreach- 
ed  the  unprecedented  amount  of  $1 19,- 
932,532,  nearly  22  per  cent  larger  than 
in  the  same  month  of  1890,  when  the 
amount  was  greater  than  it  has  been 
in  any  other  month  excepting  October 
and  November,  1891.  Imports  in  De- 
cember were  only  $69,444,655,  leaving 
thus  a  favorable  balance  of  trade  of 
$50,487,877,  a  figure  also  unprecedent- 
ed. The  surprising  exports  of  Decem- 
ber were  due  mainly  to  the  great  ship- 


ments of  bread-stuffs,  which  showed 
an  increase  of  $21,000,000  over  De- 
cember, 1890. 

In  the  last  half-year  of  1891,  exports 
exceeded  imports  by  $155,455,207,  the 
value  of  the  former  being  $551,121,831, 
an  amount  never  approached  in  any 
previous  half-year. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  country,  the  free  imports  during  a 
calendar  year  have  exceeded  the  du- 
tiable imports,  being  56.57  per  cent  of 
the  whole  in  1891,  against  only  35.1 
per  cent  in  1890. 

There  has  lately  been  a  remarkable 
outward  movement  of  gold.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  last  six  or  seven 
months  have  been  the  most  extraor- 
dinary export  period  ever  known,  the 
excess  of  exports  over  imports  in  the 
six  months  ended  January  31,  1892, 
being  $165,919,024,  there  was,  during 
the  month  of  February,  an  outward 
movement  of  gold  and  silver  reaching 
over  $5,000,000,  of  which  $3,255,000 
was  in  gold. 

The  causes  are  complex.  Owing 
to  the  financial  strain  following  the 
failure  of  the  Barings,  and  owing  to 
the  poor  crops  and  depression  of  in- 
dustry in  Europe,  many  have  been 
compelled  to  realize  on  their  invest- 
ments; and  there  has  consequently 
been  a  return  of  American  securities 
from  Europe,  and  the  withdrawal 
from  America  of  invested  capital  in 
other  forms.  And  this  tendency  to 
export  specie  has  been  stimulated  by 
the^  exceptional  demands  of  Russia 
and  Austria,  and,  to  some  extent,  by 
the  rather  uncertain  outlook  as  to  the 
monetary  future  of  the  United  States. 

There  is  one  thing  worthy  of  special 
note.  The  outgo  of  gold,  by  tending 
to  depress  prices,  has  checked  the  re- 
cent rampant  tendency  toward  specu- 
lation in  wheat,  and  will  thus  tend  to 
lessen  the  unsold  surplus  which  will 
have  to  be  carried  over  to  the  next 
season.  Such  a  surplus,  if  large,  would 
seriously  depress  prices  next  fall,  be- 
sides depriving  the  banks,  in  the 
meantime,  of  large  available  resources. 

Under  reciprocity  with  the  Spanish 
West  Indies,  there  were  exported  from 
the  United  States  thither  in  January 
last,  the  first  month  of  the  reduced 
tariff  on  flour  under  the  treaty,  64,958 
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barrels,  valued  at  $329,056,  against 
9,234  barrels,  valued  at  $46, 1 45 ,  in  J an- 
uary,  1891.  This  denotes  an  increase 
of  over  600  per  cent  in  one  month. 

FOREIGN  IMMIGRATION. 

The  Commission  sent  to  Europe  last 
summer  (see  Vol.  L,  pp.  284  and  412) 
by  Secretary  Foster,  to  study  the  sub- 
ject of  immigration  from  the  Euro- 
pean standpoint,  has  reported.  The 
main  cause  of  the  exodus  from  Russia 
is  religious  persecution.  As  to  other 
European  countries,  the  cause  is  found 
in  the  superior  advantages,  from  every 
point  of  view,  which  the  United  States 
offers — higher  wages,  shorter  hours, 
freedom  from  mili- 
tarydutyand  heavy 
taxation,  and  fewer 
restrictions  upon 
personal  liberty 
and  social  advance- 
ment. Over  60  per 
cent  of  the  immi- 
grants come  upon 
tickets  purchased 
in  the  United 
States  by  friends 
who  have  preceded 
them.  Contract  la- 
bor is  now  import- 
ed only  to  a  limited 
extent.  As  to  pau- 
pers, it  is  reported 
that  if  the  standard 
is  to  be  based  upon 
money  possessions 


there  has  been  a  systematic  move- 
ment, patronized  by  the  Government 
of  Great  Britain,  for  the  purpose  of 
sending  convicts  and  ex-convicts  to 
the  United  States.  Their  passage,  and 
money  to  keep  them  while  seeking 
employment,  are  furnished  directly  by 
the  Government  of  Great  Britain,  ex- 
pended through  "  discharged  prison- 
ers'aid  societies,"  which  are  provided 
for  by  the  "Act  for  the  More  Effect- 
ive Prevention  of  Crime."  These 
charges,  however,  have  been  emphat- 
ically denied  by  the  London  Standard^ 
the  Globe,  and  the  St.  Jaines  Gazette. 

On  January  30,  the  steamer  Mas- 
siiia,  of  the  Fabre  line,  reached  New 


on    landing,    this 


will,  judging  from 

past  experience,  exclude  many  who 

may  become  desirable  citizens. 

Consular  inspection  at  the  ports  of 
embarkation  is  regarded  as  impracti- 
cable ;  and  a  substitute  is  proposed 
which  will  cost  little  or  nothing,  the 
planbeingto  hold  all  steam-shipagents 
and  sub-agents  responsible  for  the  cost 
of  the  returned  ineligibles.  The 
steam-ship  companies  have  already 
announced  to  their  agents  the  sum  to 
be  deducted  from  their  salaries  or 
commissions  for  every  emigrant  to 
whom  they  sell  a  ticket  who  will  not 
be  allowed  to  land. 

Commissioner  Cross  has  reported, 
that  from  England,  Ireland,  and  Scot- 
land, during   the  last  eleven   years. 
Vol.  II.— 6. 
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York,  having  on  board  nearly  300 
Hebrew  refugees  from  the  Russian 
port  of  Odessa.  Three  had  died  on 
the  voyage  of  what  was  diagnosed  as 
typhoid  fever,  and  were  buried  at  sea. 
Ten  others  were  helpless  from  typhoid 
or  pneumonia.  The  rest,  267,  were 
landed,  and  scattered  through  about 
twenty  boarding  houses  in  the  city. 
On  February  11,  it  was  found  that  57, 
in  eight  different  houses,  were  sick 
with  typhus,  one  of  the  most  deadly 
of  scourges.  All  were  immediately 
carried  off  to  North  Brother  Island, 
while  the  houses  were  disinfected  and 
isolated.  It  was  only  this  prompt  ac- 
tion that  saved  the  city  from  a  malig- 
nant pestilence. 
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THE  TREASURY. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the 
pubUc  debt  was  $841,407,818.  At  the 
close  of  the  first  quarter,  it  is  $838, 127,- 
644.  This  total  represents  the  gross 
debt,  less  $32,898,884,  net  cash  in  the 
Trearmry,  and  the  $  1 00,000,000  gold  re- 
serve, held  to  preserve  the  converti- 
bility of  greenbacks  and  the  parity  of 
different  kinds  of  currency.  Of  the 
amount  of  debt  above  given, $5 85, 028,- 
640  bears  interest,  $559,664,030  at  4  per 
cent,  and  $25,364,500  at  2  per  cent. 

The  Treasury  gold  coin  and  bullion 
assets,  March  31,  aggregate  $280,144,- 
269;  silverassets, $434,530,999.  Against 
these  assets  there  are  outstanding 
$154,329,229  in  gold  certificates,  $325, 
683,149  in  silver  certificates,  and  $77,- 
605,410  in  silver  Treasury  notes. 

The  following  table  shows  the  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  of  the  Govern- 
ment during  the  nine  months  ended 
March  31,  1892,  as  compared  with  the 
corresponding  three-quarters  of  the 
preceding  fiscal  year: 

RECEIPTS. 

Nine  months  end-  Same  period  of 

ed  March  31 ,  ^g2.  prior  year. 

Customs $136,312,187  $181,684,149 

Internal  Revenue 113,290,833  107,684,729 

National  Bank  deposit 

fund 2,029,808  8,565,095 

Miscellaneous 16,507,709  17,632.085 

Total $268,140,537  $315,566,058 

EXPENDrrURES. 

Civil  and  miscellane- 
ous,   $75,295,863  $79,367,081 

War.     35'349<874  34,487015 

Navy 21,803,943  19,043,334 

Indians 8,893,059  6,389,168 

Pensions    96,370,816  96,906,799 

National    Bank    fund 

redemption  account.    13,153,369  17,656,585 

Interest 17,252,319  33,754,4i9 

Premium 10,401,221 

Total $268,119,243  $298,006,122 

THE  ARMY. 

According  to  the  latest  returns  re- 
ceived at  the  office  of  the  Adjutant- 
General  of  the  Army,  it  is  found  that 
the  number  of  enlisted  men  in  the 
Militia  of  the  United  States  is  101,821. 
These  are  commanded  by  8,879  com- 
missioned officers,  besides  1,248  staff 
officers,  making  a  total  of  1 1 1,948  men 
in  the  service.  In  addition  to  these, 
there  is  an  unorganized  force  of  8,567,- 
258  men  available  for  military  duty. 

In  the  debate  on  the  Indian  Appro- 
priation bill,  the  House  of  Represent- 


atives, on  the  score  of  economy,  adopt- 
ed an  amendment  providing  that  offi- 
cers of  the  Army  should  be  detailed  to 
replace  the  civilians  at  the  various  sta- 
tions whenever  vacancies  might  occur. 
This  action  of  the  House  was,  how- 
ever, reversed  by  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Indian  Affairs. 

THE  NAVY. 

By  a  new  order  'affecting  the  rating 
of  vessels  of  the  Navy,  first-rate  ves- 
sels include  ships  of  5,000  tons  dis- 
placement and  over;  second  rate,  3,000 
tons  and  over;  third  rate,  1,000  tons 
and  over;  fourth  rate,  all  of  less  than 
1,000  tons.  This  brings  into  the  first 
class  the  Oregon,  Massachusetts,  and  In- 
diafta,  now  building;  the  armored  crui- 
sers Maine,  New  York,  and  No.  6;  and 
the  commerce  destroyers  Nos.  12  and 
ij.  The  Chicago,  Baltijnore,  Philadel- 
phia, Newark,^nd.  San  Francisco  become 
second  class,  the  other  second  rates 
being  the  Charleston,  Boston,  Atlanta, 
Monterey,  Cinci?mati,  and  Raleigh,  the 
momiov^Miantonomah,Amphitrite,Mon- 
adnock,  and  Terror,  besides  the  Lan- 
caster and  Fensacola  of  the  old  Navy. 
The  third  rates  will  include  all  of  the 
old  single  turreted  monitors;  the  2,000- 
ton  cruisers  Detroit,  Mo?itgomery,  and 
No.  II J  the  Yorktown,  Concord,  Benni7ig- 
ton,  Machias,  and  Gun-boat  No.  6,  of  the 
new  Navy;  and  the  following  vessels 
of  the  old  fleet:  Rajiger,  Alert,  Monoc- 
acy,  Richni07id,  Omaha,  S^vatara,  Mari- 
on, Mohican,  Iroquois,  Kearsarge,  Adams, 
Alliance,  Essex,  Enterprise,  Nipsic,  Thetis, 
and  Tallapoosa.  In  the  fourth  rates, 
there  will  be  the  new  vessels  Petrel, 
Vesuvius,  Cushing,  Stiletto,  Torpedo-boat 
No.  2,  and  the  Naval  Academy  prac- 
tice vessel. 

On  March  31,  Vne  Raleigh  (3,183  tons) 
was  launched  at  the  Norfolk  Navy 
Yard.  She  belongs  to  that  class  of 
ships  designed  mainly  to  act  as  dis- 
patch vessels  and  naval  sentries  or 
outposts.  The  plan  of  construction 
includes  a  powerful  hull,  with  10,000- 
horse-power  machinery,  capable  of 
giving  a  speed  of  nineteen  knots. 

Captains  W.  S.  Schley,  of  the  Balti- 
more, and  George  C.  Remey,  of  the 
Charleston,  were  relieved  of  their  com- 
mands in  February,  having  reached 
the  regulation  time  limit  of  service. 
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THE  ELEVENTH  CENSUS. 

The  total  cost  of  collecting  data  for 
the  Eleventh  Census  has  been  $3,600,- 
385.  The  total  cost,  when  the  work 
of  tabulating  and  publishing  is  com- 
plete, it  is  estimated  by  Superintend- 
ent Porter,  will  not  exceed  $7,000,000, 
or  a  trifle  over  1 1  cents  per  capita  of 
the  population,  an  increase  of  one 
cent  per  capita  over  the  cost  of  the 
Tenth  Census,  and  a  smaller  increase 
than  that  of  the  Tenth  over  the  Ninth 
Census.  Already  $6,400,000  has  been 
appropriated;  and  the  Superintendent 
has  requested  a  further  appropriation 
of  $1,000,000.  If  this  be  granted  im- 
mediately, he  thinks  the  work  can  be 
practically  terminated  by  the  close  of 
the  present  year,  or  not  later  than  the 
spring  of  1893. 

TRUSTS  AND  COMBINATIONS. 

On  March  21,  the  great  Standard 
Oil  Trust  was  dissolved  by  mutual 
consent  of  the  holders  of  certificates. 
The  remote  cause  of  the  dissolution 
was  the  growth  of  popular  sentiment 
against  such  combinations.  The  im- 
mediate cause  was  the  decision  of  the 
Ohio  Supreme  Court,  given  March  i, 
nullifying  the  contracts  made  between 
the  original  Standard  Oil  Company 
and  the  Standard  Oil  Trust. 

The  Trust  represented  a  capital  of 
$95,000,000.  Its  business  was  carried 
on  by  companies  organized  under  the 
laws  of  different  States,  e.  g.,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  and  Kentucky.  The 
Trust  was  simply  a  pool  of  the  stocks 
of  the  different  companies,  and  the 
certificates  represented  the  several 
equities  in  the  property  held  by  the 
trustees.  The  Standard  Oil  started 
into  life  in  Cleveland,  O.,  some  thirty 
years  ago,  when  a  small  refinery  was 
put  in  operation  by  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller and  his  brother  William.  The 
Standard  Oil  Company  was  started  in 
1870;  and,  as  the  importance  of  the 
petroleum  regions  developed,  the 
Company,  by  securing  combinations 
with  the  railroads,  and  in  other  ways, 
increased  its  control  of  the  industry, 
finally  becoming  one  of  the  most  pow- 
erful combinations  known  in  the  his- 
tory of  business.     It  is  remarkable, 


that  under  the  Trust,  the  price  of  the 
refined  article  has  gradually  declined, 
and  it  is  claimed  that  in  this  way  a 
saving  to  the  consumer  has  been  ef- 
fected, of  $200,000,000  a  year. 

The  work  of  transporting  and  re- 
fining petroleum  will  now  be  carried 
on  by  the  separate  companies.  It  is 
thought  that  they  will  increase  their 
capitalization  from  $95,000,000  to 
$1 10,000,000. 

AMERICAN  LABOR  INTERESTS.. 

On  January  2,  under  military  pro- 
tection, the  convicts  were  returned  to 
the  mines  at  Coal  Creek,  Tennessee, 
one  of  the  centers  of  the  recent  troub- 
les (see  Vol.  I.,  pp.  422  and  544).  The 
determined  opposition  of  the  free  min- 
ers has  found  expression  on  several 
occasions  during  the  quarter.  On  Jan- 
uary 19,  some  2,000  gathered  near  the 
stockade,  and,  for  a  time,  kept  up  a 
constant  firing  around  the  houses  in 
which  the  troops  were  staying,  but  no 
one  was  hurt.  Again,  on  February  1 1 , 
a  small  group  of  miners  began  firing 
on  the  pickets,  but  were  scattered  by 
the  gatling  gun,  two  of  them  having 
been  wounded. 

The  presence  of  the  convicts,  it  is 
believed,  is  tolerated  only  on  account 
of  the  presence  of  the  troops. 

Strikes. 

The  great  strike  of  the  quarter  has 
been  that  of  the  eighteen  lines  of  street 
railway  in  Indianapolis,  Ind., which  be- 
gan January  10.  An  order  withdraw- 
ing from  employes  the  freedom  of  the 
cars  when  off  duty  and  when  going  to 
and  from  work,  was  the  cause  of  the 
trouble.  Public  sympathy  in  general 
was  with  the  strikers;  and  there  were 
several  riotous  collisions  between  the 
police  and  the  men  with  their  sympa- 
thizers, due  to  the  persistent  determi- 
nation of  the  Company  to  run  the  cars. 

The  matter  was  temporarily  settled 
early  in  March,  by  the  appointment  of 
a  receiver  for  the  Company,  by  Judge 
Taylor,  of  the  Superior  Court.  Pres- 
ident Frenzel,of  the  Company,  refused 
to  yield  possession,  and  was  arrested 
for  contempt,  but  later  yielded  to  the 
orders  of  the  Court.  The  strikers  then 
returned  to  work.  The  trouble  is  thus 
transferred  from  the  streets  to   the 
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courts,  and  no  further  violence  is  fear- 
ed during-  the  receivership. 

NOTABLE  CRIMES. 

A  remarkable  murder  was  commit- 
ted in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  January  25. 
Miss  Alice  Mitchell,  without  warning, 
cut  the  throat  of  Miss  Freda  Ward,  the 
latter  dying  in  a  few  moments.  The 
affair  occurred  in  the  open  streets,  and 
caused  the  greatest  excitement.  The 
cause  of  the  killing  is  not  known.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  Miss  Mitchell  and 
Miss  Ward  were  former  friends;  and 
that,  after  the  rupture  of  their  rela- 
tions, Miss  Ward  made  uncomplimen- 
tary remarks  about  Miss  Mitchell. 
=  Ed.  Coy,  a  negro,  brutally  assaulted 
Mrs.  Henry  Jewell,  a  respected  white 
woman,  near  Texarkana,  Ark.  He  was 
captured  February  20,  and  was  burned 
at  a  stake,  but  declared  his  innocence 
to  the  last. 

A  most  daring  attempt  to  rob  the 
Central  Hudson expresstrain, between 
New  York  and  Buffalo,  was  made 
February  21,  by  one  Oliver  Curtis 
Perry.  The  train  carried  a  large 
amount  of  specie.  Perry  boarded  it 
at  Syracuse  at  midnight,  and  clam- 
bered to  the  roof  of  a  car.  Then 
he  went  back  to  the  express  car,  af- 
fixed a  rope  ladder  to  a  projecting  cor- 
nice, swung  out  on  the  ledge  that 
ran  round  the  car,  and,  through  a  side- 
window,  watched  Messenger  Mclner- 
ny  at  work.  Perry  smashed  the 
glass,  and  ordered  him  to  hold  up  his 
hands.  Mclnerny  reached  for  a  re- 
volver, and  was  shot  down.  Mean- 
while the  conductor  had  heard  the 
whistle  sound  very  faintly.  Setting 
the  air  brakes,  he  called  his  two  train 
hands,  and  watched  the  express  car. 
At  Port  Byron,the  robber  was  missing. 
At  Lyons,  a  large  crowd  was  waiting. 
Among  the  crowd  was  a  young  man, 
whom  a  train  hand  recognized  as  a 
man  he  had  seen  at  Syracuse  when  the 
train  left.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
seize  him;  but  he  kept  off  the  crowd 
with  two  revolvers,  jumped  upon  the 
locomotive  of  a  coal  train,  drove  off 
the  engineer  and  fireman,  and  started 
westward.  The  express  engine  fol- 
lowed with  armed  men,  on  another 
track.  Shots  were  exchanged  during 
the  race,  but  nobody  was  hit.    Finally 


the  robber  jumped  off;  but  he  was  cap- 
tured in  a  swamp,  seven  or  eight  miles 
away,  and  lodged  in  Lyons  jail. 

Carlyle  W.  Harris,  the  medical  stu- 
dent who  was  convicted  in  New  York 
City,  February  7,  of  having  poisoned 
his  young  wife,  Helen  Potts,  by  giving 
her  morphine,  was  sentenced  to  be 
electrocuted,  during  the  week  ending 
March  21.  His  counsel  immediately 
gave  notice  of  an  appeal  to  the  Court 
of  Appeals. 

An  official  investigation  of  the  ac- 
counts of  John  Bardsley,  the  default- 
ing Treasurer  of  Philadelphia,  Penn., 
shows  that  his  net  debt  to  the  city  is 
$553>835.  The  Committee,  in  their  re- 
port on  March  31,  devote  much  space 
to  the  part  played  by  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Wanamaker  in  the  investigation, 
and  say  that  "  nothing,  in  the  course 
of  their  examination,  shows  that  Wan- 
amaker had  any  dealings  with  Bards- 
ley, or  was  responsible  for  the  wreck- 
ing of  the  Keystone  Bank"  (see  VoL 
L,  pp.  298  and  424). 

AMERICAN  DISASTERS. 

A  terrible  mining  disaster  occurred 
on  January  7,  in  the  Osage  coal  mine, 
near  the  town  of  McAllister,  in  the 
Indian  Territory.  An  explosion  of 
fire-damp  took  place,  while  there  were 
335  men  at  work.  Over  60  dead  bod- 
ies were  recovered,  and  over  30  men 
are  unaccounted  for.  A  number  of 
the  injured  have  since  died. 

The  Canadian  steamer  Loodimia^ 
laden  with  petroleum,  from  New  York 
to  London,  was  burned  at  sea  on  the 
night  of  January  16,  and  all  hands  lost. 

The  Surgical  Institute  of  Indianap- 
olis, Ind.,  was  burned  at  midnight  on 
January  21,  and  21  helpless  inmates 
lost  their  lives. 

The  Hotel  Royal,  at  Fortieth  Street 
and  Sixth  Avenue,  NewYork,  took  fire 
on  February  7  at  3  a.  m.,  and  burned 
down  in  two  hours.  The  fire  was  due 
to  a  leaky  rubber  gas-pipe  in  the  eleva- 
tor, the  escaping  gas  being  ignited  by 
a  candle  in  the  hands  of  the  watchman. 
The  hotel  was  crowded  with  guests. 
Seventeen  persons  lost  their  lives. 

The  Western  and  Northwestern 
States  were  swept  by  terrible  storms 
in  March,  with  great  damage  to  prop- 
erty and  considerable  loss  of  life.    On. 
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March  9  and  10,  a  blizzard  passed  over 
Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  and  Mon- 
tana, lasting  for  thirty  hours,  doing 
considerable  damage  at  Fargo  and 
Crookston,  Minn.,  and  Ellendale,  N.D. 
Commencing  on  the  3  ist,  a  still  fiercer 
gale  swept  over  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
the  Indian  Territory,  and  adjoining 
regions,  extending  as  far  east  as  Illi- 
nois. In  Kansas,  every  building  in 
Towanda  was  prostrated.  Altogether 
about  75  persons  were  killed.  In  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  a  seven-story  building  was 
blown  down,  and  from  the  ruins  were 
taken  three  corpses  and  about  fifteen 
injured  persons. 

RETURN  OF  LA  GRIPPE. 

During  the  past  winter,  both  the 
Old  and  the  New  World  have  again 
suffered  from  ravages  of  La  Grippe, 
as  fatal  in  their  effects  and  as  far- 
reaching  in  their  sphere  of  influence 
as  previous  visitations.  The  death 
rate  in  London,  England,  during  the 
last  week  in  January,  reached  46  per 
1,000. 

The  only  thing  on  which  the  doc- 
tors agree,  is  that  no  general  rule  can 
be  framed,  whether  for  prevention  or 
cure.  Medical  science  is  still  without 
a  definite  specific;  and  the  treatment 
now  is  as  tentative  as  it  was  a  hundred 
years  ago. 

Dr.  Richard  Pfeiffer,  of  Berlin,  son- 
in-law  of  Professor  Koch,  is  said  to 
have  successfully  cultivated  the  bacil- 
lus, and  introduced  it  into  the  systems 
of  half-a-dozen  healthy  persons;  but, 
as  yet,  with  the  exception  of  the  ex- 
periments of  Pasteur,  none  of  the  dis- 
coveries of  microbes  or  bacilli  have 
been  turned  to  great  account. 

SPORTING. 

Jacob  Schaefer,  of  Chicago,  in  the 
Lenox  Lyceum,  New  York,  January 
26,  defeated  George  F.  Slosson,  of  the 
latter  city,  for  the  championship  of 
the  world  at  fourteen-inch  balk-line 
billiards,  by  a  score  of  800  to  592.  For 
twenty-one  years,  these  men  have 
been  contestants,  victory  resting  at 
one  time  with  one,  at  another  time 
with  the  other. 

The  great  international  chess  match 
between  W.  Steinitz,  of  New  York, 
and  M.  Tschigorin,  of  St.  Petersburg, 


ended  February  28,  in  a  victory  for 
Steinitz,  who  thus  continues  the 
world's  champion,  as  he  has  been  for 
twenty-six  years.  The  score  stood: 
Steinitz,  10;  Tschigorin,  8;  drawn,  5. 
An  event  of  interest  to  horsemen 
was  the  sale  of  the  Palo  Alto  horses 
on  January  27.  Baby  McKee,  a  son 
of  Electioneer  and  Manette,  and  a 
full  brother  to  Arion,  was  sold  to  Mr. 
J.  S.  Ferguson  for  $25,000. 

THE  WORLD'S  FAIR. 

President  Harrison,  on  February 
24,  transmitted  to  Congress,  the  vari- 
ous official  reports  concerning  the 
progress  and  needs  of  the  coming 
World's  Fair.    He  recognized  the  fact 


W.   T.   BAKER, 
PRESIDENT  CHICAGO  DIRECTORY,  WORLD'S  FAIR. 

that  the  Chicago  Corporation  had  ful- 
filled its  pledge  to  raise  $10,000,000; 
and,  although  he  declined  to  recom- 
mend the  grant  of  any  definite  sum, 
he  yet  advised  Congress  to  extend 
"just  and  reasonable  further  support " 
to  what  has  now  assumed  the  charac- 
ter and  proportions  of  a  great  national 
enterprise.  Already  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  contributed  $1,500,000; 
an  aggregate  of  over  $3,000,000  has 
been  appropriated  by  different  States; 
and  there  is  reason  to  expect  that  at 
least  $5,000,000  will  be  invested  by 
foreign  nations. 

The  estimated  total  cost  of  the  Fair 
to  the  Exposition  Company,  as  fur- 
nished by  President  Baker,  of  the 
Chicago  Directory,  to  the  Congres- 
sional investigating  Committee  sent 
to  Chicago  at  the  end  of  the  quarter, 
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is  $22,226,400.  The  Committeemen 
visited  the  grounds  March  31,  and 
were  convinced  that  the  Fair  will  be 
all  that  is  claimed  for  it.  Their  visit 
will  undoubtedly  facilitate  a  decision 
upon  the  requests  made  to  Congress 
for  further  help.  The  Chicago  Cor- 
poration has  asked  for  what  is  virtu- 
ally an  appropriation  of  $5,000,000,  in 
addition  to  which  is  a  request  from 
the  Columbian  Commission  f  or  $  1,440,- 
000,  $125,000  of  which,  it  is  intended, 
shall  be  turned  over  to  the  Board  of 
Lady  Managers.  It  is  proposed  by 
the  Chicago  Directory,  in  return  for 
the  $5,000,000,  to  repay  to  the  Govern- 
ment, 2^pro  rata  share  of  the  net  profits, 
on  the  same  basis  as  the  stockholders 
receive  their  dividends. 

Japan  has  the  honor  of  being  the 
first  to  send  in  exhibits,  a  consignment 
having  reached  Chicago  January  26. 

In  consequence  of  financial  troubles, 
Portugal  will  not  take  part  in  the  Ex- 
position. On  similar  grounds  of  econ- 
omy. Chili  has  also  found  it  necessary 
to  withdraw  her  acceptance  of  the  in- 
vitation to  be  represented. 

New  York  State  has  appropriated 
$300,000.  A  vain  attempt  was  made 
to  increase  the  sum  to  $500,000. 

A  Children's  Department  has  been 
proposed  for  the  Fair,  devoted  to 
everything  relating  to  child  life  in 
various  nations. 

AFFAIRS  IN  VARIOUS  STATES. 

The  Supreme  Court,  on  January  5, 
decided  the  disputed  question  of  the 
Connecticut  Governorship,  in  favor  of 
Governor  Bulkeley.  At  the  elections 
in  November,  1890,  Judge  L.  B.  Mor- 
ris (Dem.)  was  returned  as  elected. 
There  being  some  doubts  as  to  the 
completeness  of  the  returns,  the  Re- 
publicans of  the  General  Assembly 
insisted  on  an  investigation;  and  the 
House,  the  majority  of  which  was 
Republican,  refused  to  act  until  such 
were  carried  out.  The  Senate,  how- 
ever, being  Democratic,  refused  to 
unite  with  the  House  until  the  Dem- 
ocratic candidates  were  all  seated. 
There  was  thus  a  deadlock.  In  the 
meantime,  the  Republican  officials 
held  office,  claiming  that  the  Demo- 
cratic candidates  had  not  acquired 
title,    never    having    been    declared 


elected  by  the  General  Assembly. 
Governor  Bulkeley  was  denounced  as 
a  usurper,  and  the  Senate  refused  to 
recognize  him.  Finally,  Judge  Mor- 
ris brought  quo  warranto  proceedings 
against  him,  to  compel  him  to  show 
by  what  authority  he  still  held  his  of- 
fice. The  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  was  unanimous  in  favor  of  the 
Governorship  of  Mr.  Bulkeley  both 
de  facto  and  de  jure. 

Judge  Isaac  H.  Maynard,  lately 
Deputy  Attorney-General  of  New 
York  State,  and  now  a  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  has  been  strongly 
condemned  by  the  Bar  Association  of 
New  York,  for  the  part  he  took  in 
what,  in  local  politics,  is  known  as  the 
''steal"  of  the  State  Senate.  It  is 
said  that  17  Republican  Senators,  14 
Democrats,  and  i  Independent  were 
elected  in  November,  1891,  but  that 
when  the  Legislature  assembled  Jan- 
uary 5,  1892,  the  Senate  consisted  of 
16  Democrats,  14  Republicans,  and  i 
Independent.  Judge  Maynard  is 
charged  by  the  Republicans  with 
having  taken  from  the  Controller's 
office,  unlawfully  and  under  Demo- 
cratic influence,  the  corrected  returns 
of  the  Senate  vote  for  Dutchess  Coun- 
ty, thus  giving  a  fraudulent  Demo- 
cratic majority  in  the  Senate,  and 
confirming  the  Democratic  hold  upon 
the  entire  political  machinery  of  the 
State. 

The  recent  New  York  State  Census 
enumeration  shows  considerable  in- 
crease over  the  figures  of  the  Federal 
Census  of  1890,  thus  increasing  the 
apportionment  to  the  Legislature. 
The  Federal  figures  for  urban  districts 
are  considerably  swelled,  while  those 
for  rural  districts  show  a  falling  off. 

Last  March  the  New  York  Legisla- 
ture passed  a  bill  authorizing  the  use 
of  a  patent  voting  machine  at  town 
elections;  and  it  was  first  practically 
tested  at  Lockport  on  April  12.  The 
machine  combines  the  advantages  of 
the  secret  ballot,  prevents  plural  vot- 
ing, and  automatically  displays  the 
total  results  when  the  polling  is  com- 
plete, with  a  great  saving  of  time. 

The  great  struggle  for  the  Ohio 
Senatorship,  between  Senator  John 
Sherman  and  Ex-Governor  J.  B.  Fora- 
ker,  resulted  in  a  victory  for  the  for- 
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mer,  who  succeeds  himself.  With  the 
expiration  of  his  term,  Senator  Sher- 
man will  have  completed  forty-four 
years  of  continuous  public  service. 

The  dispute  over  the  Nebraska 
Governorship,  which  we  have  traced 
in  previous  issues  of  Current  History 
(see  Vol.  I.,  pp.  162  and  304)  was  de- 
cided February  i,  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  in  favor  of  James  E. 
Boyd  (Dem.),  who  was  originally  de- 
clared elected  in  November,  1890. 
Governor  Thayer  surrendered  office 
to  Mr.  Boyd  under  protest;  but  the 
latter  was  subsequently  ousted  by  the 
Nebraska  Supreme  Court,  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  not  an  American 
citizen.  This  decision  has  now  been 
overruled,and  Governor  Boyd  restored 
to  office.  He  was  brought  to  America 
from  Ireland  when  a  boy.  His  father 
declared  his  intention  to  become  a 
citizen  in  1849,  but  did  not  take  out 
final  papers  until  1890,  Governor 
Boyd  has  been  intimately  connected 
with  every  stage  of  Nebraska's  po- 
litical and  material  progress. 

The  Democratic  organization  in 
Kansas  has  formally  agreed  upon  a  fu- 
sion with  the  Alliance  or  People's 
party,  on  condition  that  the  latter 
shall  support  certain  Democratic  can- 
didates for  Congress. 

The  Louisiana  Lottery  received  a 
serious  blow  in  the  decision  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  given 
February  i,  upholding  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  Anti-Lottery  Act  of 
the  last  Congress,  which  prohibits  the 
use  of  the  mails  for  the  transmission 
of  lottery  matter  of  all  kinds.  The 
publishers  of  the  New  Orleans  States 
and  the  Mobile  Register  had  been  pros- 
ecuted under  the  law;  and,  by  com- 
mon consent,  the  cases  were  carried  as 
test  cases  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
Shortly  after  the  decision,  Mr.  Mor- 
ris, President  of  the  Lottery  Company, 
announced  that  the  Company  would 
accept  the  decision  and  refrain  from 
unlawful  action,  also  saying  that  it 
would  now  refuse  to  accept  a  renewal 
of  the  charter  even  if  offered  "with- 
out the  payment  of  one  dollar  of  li- 
cense tax."  There  is,  however,  a 
wide-spread  belief,  that  instead  of 
abandoning  the  fight  as  hopeless,  the 
Company  has  merely  changed  its  tac- 


tics. The  State  is  practically  under 
Democratic  control,  and  has  been  so 
since  1877.  The  Democratic  party  is 
now,  however,  split  into  two  factions, 
one  the  McEnery  faction,  pro-Lottery 
in  its  tendencies,  the  other  composed 
of  many  who  are  dissatisfied  with  the 
methods  by  which  the  party  has  re- 
tained its  power.  The  two  wings  re- 
cently agreed  to  unite  upon  the  State 
ticket  which  might  receive  the  major- 
ity of  the  votes  cast  at  the  primaries 
of  the  white  Democratic  voters  on 
March  27.  The  results  were  not  known 
at  the  end  of  the  quarter;  but,  should 
the  McEnery  ticket  be  chosen  and  ac- 
quiesced in,  this  would  be  a  victory 
for  the  Lottery, 

PERSONAL,  ETC. 

On  January  i.  Governor  Humphrey, 
of  Kansas,  appointed  ex-Congressman 
Bishop  W.  Perkins  to  fill  the  unex- 
pired term  of  the  late  United  States 
Senator  Plumb. 

Roger  Q.  Mills,  for  eighteen  years 
a  Representative  from  Texas,  and  for 
the  last  ten  years  one  of  the  foremost 
leaders  among  the  Democrats  of  the 
House,  was  chosen  March  22,  by  the 
Texas  Legislature,  as  United  States 
Senator  to  fill  out  the  unexpired  term 
of  Senator  Reagan,  resigned.  Mr. 
Mills  was  the  leading  opponent  of 
Speaker  Crisp  in  the  late  contest  for 
the  Speakership  of  the  House. 

Hon.  A.  P.  Gorman  has  been  re- 
elected United  States  Senator  from 
Maryland;  and  Charles  H.  Gibson,  of 
Maryland,  has  been  chosen  by  the 
Legislature  to  fill  out  the  unexpired 
term  of  the  late  Senator  E.  K.  Wilson. 

On  March  30,  Frank  L.  Coombs,  of 
California,  was  named  as  United  States 
Minister  to  Japan  to  succeed  the  late 
John  F.  Swift. 

The  three  remaining  Circuit  Judges 
of  the  nine  whose  appointment  was 
authorized  by  the  Evarts  Act  of 
March  3,  1891  (see  Vol.  I.,  pp.  148  and 
551),  have  been  appointed,  as  follows: 
for  the  Fifth  Circuit,  A.  P.  McCor- 
mick,  of  Texas;  Eighth  Circuit,  W. 
H.  Sanborn,  of  Minnesota;  Ninth  Cir- 
cuit, W.  B.  Gilbert,  of  Oregon. 

A  successor  to  the  late  Bishop 
Loughlin,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Di- 
ocese of  Brooklyn,  has  been  chosen  by 
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His  Holiness,  in  the  person  of  Mgr. 
Charles  E.  McDonnell,  lately  private 
secretary  to  Archbishop  Corrigan,  and 
Chancellor  of  the  Archdiocese  of  New 
York. 

Henry  H.  Smith,  late  Journal  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  was, 
on  February  23,  nominated  as  Assist- 
ant Register  of  the  Treasury. 

The  resignation  of  William  H. Beers 
as  President  of  the  New  York  Life  In- 
surance Company,  was  accepted  Feb- 
ruary 18,  Mr.  Beers  retiring  on  half 
pay,  with  an  annuity  of  $37,500. 

Yale  University  has  decided  to  ad- 
mit women,  on  the  same  conditions 
as  men,  to  its  post-graduate  courses 
with  the  degree  of  Ph.  D. 

CANADIAN  AFFAIRS. 

The  Reciprocity  Conference. 

As  affecting  the  problem  of  the 
future  adjustment  of  political  rela- 
tions on  this  continent,  nothing  of 
recent  occurrence  transcends  in  im- 
portance the  Reciprocity  negotiations 
held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Febru- 
ary 9  to  15  last.  Sir  John  Thomp- 
son, Hon.  George  E.  Foster,  and  Hon. 
Mackenzie  Bowell  represented  the 
Dominion;  while  Secretary  Blaine 
and  General  J.  W.  Foster  attended  in 
behalf  of  the  United  States.  On  the 
trade  question,  nothing  was  accom- 
plished, save  to  make  it  clear  to  Can- 
ada, once  for  all,  just  where  she 
stands.  The  Canadian  Ministers  of- 
fered to  negotiate  on  the  basis  of 
the  Treaty  of  1854  in  regard  to  nat- 
ural products;  but  Mr.  Blaine  an- 
swered in  effect,that,  in  order  to  secure 
the  privileges  of  the  American  mar- 
ket, not  only  would  natural  products 
have  to  receive  the  "most  favored 
nation  "  treatment,  but  United  States 
manufactures  would  have  to  be  pro- 
tected against  Great  Britain's  compe- 
tition. To  this  the  Canadians  replied 
that  discrimination  against  the  mother 
country  was  an  impossibility.  Mr. 
Blaine  eventually  admitted,  that  the 
only  basis  on  which  the  differences 
could  be  adjusted, was  the  adoption  by 
the  Canadian  Government  of  a  tariff 
at  all  points  uniform  with  that  of  the 
United  States.  As  this  would  involve 
serious  discrimination  agfainst  Great 


Britain,  further  discussion  of  the  mat- 
ter ceased.  The  Canadian  Govern- 
ment now  looks  upon  the  agitation  as 
ended  for  years  to  come;  and  will  en- 
deavor to  direct  Canadian  efforts  to- 
ward cultivation  of  the  British  market. 
Seemingly  abortive  as  were  the  trade 
negotiations,  definite  results  were 
reached  on  other  points.  It  was  de- 
cided to  make  a  joint  survey  to  settle 
the  disputed  question  of  the  boundary 
between  Alaska  and  British  Colum- 
bia. The  United  States  claims  the 
rights  which  were  secured  to  Russia 
by  the  Treaty  of  1825  with  Great  Brit- 
ain. According  to  that  treaty,  Russia 
was  given  territorial  rights  along  the 
coast,from  the  intersection  of  the  60th 
parallel  of  north  latitude  with  the  141st 
meridian  of  west  longitude,  south  to 
latitude  54  degrees  40  minutes  (see 
map.  Vol.  I.,  p.  32).  The  Russian  terri- 
tory was  to  extend  inland  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  coastal  mountains,  or  to  the 
distance  of  ten  marine  leagues  from 
the  coast,following  its  windings,a  limit 
very  difficult  to  mark.  Owing  to  the 
country  becoming  settled,  and  to  the 
discovery  of  valuable  mineral  resour- 
ces, a  definite  boundary  delimitation 
is  felt  to  be  a  necessity.  As  soon  as 
arrangements  are  complete,  the  Sur- 
vey Commissioners  will  begin  the 
work,  which  must  not  take  over  two 
years. 

Joint  action  was  also  decided  upon 
as  to  the  prevention  of  destructive 
methods  of  fishing  and  the  pollution 
of  streams,  and  as  to  other  means  for 
the  preservation  and  increase  of  fish. 
An  amicable  understanding  was 
reached  for  reciprocity  of  services  in 
cases  of  wreck  and  salvages;  and  also 
for  a  more  definite  marking  of  the  in- 
ternational boundary  in  the  waters 
near  Eastport,  Me.,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  trouble  similar  to 
that  of  July  16,   1891   (see  Vol.  I.,  p. 

431)- 

The  Dominion  Parliament. 

Before  the  end  of  January,  the  re- 
construction of  the  Cabinet  was  com- 
pleted, and  the  personnel  of  that  body 
now  stands  as  follows:  Prime  Minis- 
ter, Hon.  J.  J.  C.  Abbott;  Minister  of 
Public  Works,  Hon.  J.  A.  Chapleau; 
of   Railways   and  Canals,   Hon,  J.  G. 
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Haggart;  of  Militia  and  Defense,  Hon. 
Mackenzie  Bowell ;  of  Agriculture, 
Hon  John  Carling;  of  Inland  Revenue, 
Hon.  John  Costigan;  of  Justice,  Sir  J. 
S.  D.  Thompson;  of  Finance,  Hon.  G. 
E.  Foster;  of  Marine  and  Fisheries, 
Hon.  C.  H.  Tupper ;  of  the  Interior, 
Hon.  E.  Dewdney;  Secretary  of  State, 
Hon.  J.  C.  Patterson;  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, Sir  A.  Caron;  and  without  port- 
folio, Hon.  Frank  Smith. 

The  course  of  the  recent  by-elec- 
tions has  favored  the  Government, 
who  have  won  15  Liberal  seats  since 
the  ist  of  January.  The  most  import- 
ant victory  has  been  that  of  Mr.  Pat- 
terson, the  new  Secretary  of  State,  in 
the  election  for 
West  Huron,  by 
which  the  Liberal 
majority  of  March, 
1891,  of  400,  was 
turned  into  a  mi- 
nority of  15. 

The  Seventh  Do- 
minion Parliament 
assembled  for  its 
secondsession  Feb- 
ruary 24.  The  most 
important  portions 
of  the  Speech  from 
the  Throne,  were 
those  announcing 
the  results  arrived 
at  during  the  visit 
of  the  Canadian 
Commissioners  to 
Washington;  but 
there  was,  signifi- 
cantly enough,  an 
absence  in  the 
Speech  of  all  definite  reference  to  the 
question  of  international  trade  exten- 
sion, the  real  basis  of  the  Washing- 
ton Conference. 

By  the  end  of  March,  little  had  been 
effected  in  the  way  of  actual  legisla- 
tion. Mr.  McCarthy  had  introduced 
a  bill  similar  to  his  former  bill,  which 
was  never  pushed  to  a  vote,  amending 
the  Northwest  Act  so  as  to  give  to 
the  Territories  the  right  to  decide  on 
the  momentous  questions  of  dual  lan- 
guage and  separate  schools. 

The  Budget  was  presented  March 
22.  The  revenue  last  year  was  %2i'i,- 
579,310;  expenditures,  $36,343,562; 
surplus,  $2,235,748.    Exports  amount- 
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ed  to  $68,41 7,296,  an  increase  over  the 
preceding  year  of  about  $1,600,000; 
and  over  the  year  1889  of  nearly  $10,- 
000,000.  Revenue  for  the  current 
year  is  estimated  at  $36,655,000;  ex- 
penditures,$36,65o,ooo;surplus,$5,ooo. 
Receipts  from  customs  fell  off  during 
the  past  year  by  nearly  $3,000,000, 
owing  to  abolition  of  the  sugar  duties. 
The  net  total  debt  is  placed  at  $237,- 
809,030,  an  increase  of  about  $275,000. 
The  main  interest  in  Mr.  Foster's 
Budget  speech,  centred  in  his  outline 
of  the  results  of  the  Reciprocity  Con- 
ference at  Washington. 

On  March  28,  a  petition  signed  by 
48  electors  of  the  city  of  London,  Ont., 
was  presented  to 
the  House,  for  the 
impeachment  o  f 
Judge  Elliot,  of 
Middlesex  County. 
This  is  the  fourth 
judicial  impeach- 
ment attempted 
since  Confedera- 
tion. The  sub- 
stance of  the 
charges  against  the 
Judge,  is  that  his 
judgment  in  re- 
spect of  certain  dis- 
puted votes  affect- 
ing the  late  Lon- 
don election,  which 
resulted  in  the  re- 
turn of  Mr.  Car- 
ling,  was  partisan; 
and  that  the  Judge 
participated  in  the 
contest  by  express- 
ing his  views  by  word  of  mouth  and 
through  editorial  articles  and  anon- 
ymous letters  contributed  to  the  Lon- 
don Free  Pi' ess. 

The  Ontario  Parliament. 

The  second  session  of  the  Seventh 
Parliament  of  Ontario  assembled  in 
Toronto  February  11,  Chief  Justice 
Hagarty  officiating  as  Administrator 
in  the  absence,  through  illness,  of 
Lieutenant-Governor  Sir  Alexander 
Campbell.  Unusual  interest  attached 
to  the  occasion,  as  the  present  session 
will  probably  be  the  last  to  be  held  in 
the  old  Provincial  building  on  Front 
Street.    For  56  years,  the  structure 
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has  been  used  for  the  purposes  for 
which  if  has  long  been  inadequate. 
A  commodious  new  building  is  rapid- 
ly approaching  completion  in  the 
Queen's  Park,  Toronto. 

The  Budget  shows  the  total  receipts 
for  the  year  to  be  $4,183,381.07;  ex- 
penditures, $4,163,563.07.  The  sur- 
plus is  therefore  $19,818. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  legis- 
lative proposal  of  the  session  is  one 
providing  for  the  taxation  of  legacies. 
Such  a  course  is  followed  to  some  ex- 
tent in  Great  Britain,  and  in  several 
States  of  the  American  Union.  It  is 
proposed  to  apply  the  revenue  thus 
derived  to  removing  the  burden  of 
cost  of  maintaining  the  asylums  for 
the  insane,  the  institutions  for  the 
blind,  deaf,  and  dumb,  and  the  hospi- 
tals and  other  charities.  Estates 
worth  not  more  than  $5,000  are  to  be 
entirely  exempt,  as  are  also  those 
worth  between  $5,000  and  $100,000 
which  go  to  certain  near  relatives 
mentioned  in  the  bill.  If  the  latter  go 
to  remote  relatives  or  to  persons  not 
related,  they  shall  be  taxed  at  the  rate 
of  5  per  cent  of  the  net  value  of  the 
estate.  Estates  of  $100,000  and  up- 
wards, and  less  than  $200,000,  which 
go  to  near  relatives,  are  to  pay  2^  per 
cent;  and  on  estates  of  $200,000  and 
upwards,  whether  they  go  to  near  or 
remote  relatives  or  to  others,  5  per 
cent  is  to  be  paid. 

Another  important  measure  con- 
templates a  change  in  the  fee  system 
of  paying  officials,  e.  g.,  sheriffs,  a  sys- 
tem to  which  objections   have  long 


been  raised  on  account  of  its  inequi- 
table distribution  of  stipends. 

Deep  gloom  was  cast  over  the  de- 
liberations of  the  Assembly  during 
the  last  week  of  the  quarter,  by  the 
sudden  death  of  Mr.  H.  E.  Clarke, 
Member  for  West  Toronto,  who  died 
March  25,  while  in  the  act  of  address- 
ing the  House. 

Quebec  Politics. 

The  final  reports  of  the  Royal  Com- 
missioners appointed  to  conduct  the 
Bale  des  Chaleurs  Railway  investiga- 
tion, were  made  public  February  17, 
The  substance  of  the  majority  report 
was  foreshadowed  in  the  interim  re- 
port presented  by  Judges  Davidson 
and  Baby  in  December,  1 891,  and  fully 
outlined  in  the  last  number  of  Current 
History  (see  Vol,  I.,  p.  553).  In  his 
minority  report.  Judge  Jette  unites 
with  his  colleagues  in  strongly  con- 
demningthe  Pacaud- Armstrong  trans- 
action; but,  unlike  them,  Judge  Jette 
completely  exonerates  M.  Mercier  and 
his  fellow  Ministers  from  all  blame  in 
the  matter. 

However,  if  there  were  any  links 
of  evidence  wanting  in  the  Bale  des 
Chaleurs  investigation,  as  to  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  late  Government,  they 
have  been  pretty  well  supplied  by  the 
revelations  before  the  second  Com- 
mission appointed  to  investigate  the 
financial  transactions  in  general  of  M. 
Mercier  and  his  colleagues.  Judge 
Mathieu,  of  the  Superior  Court,  Pres- 
ident, D.  McMaster,  Q.  C,  and  D. 
Masson,  a  merchant,  of  Montreal,  were 
nominated  members  of  the  Commis- 
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sion.  It  was  found  that  the  Province 
had  been  flooded  with  letters  of  credit 
in  a  most  reckless  manner.  To  take 
an  instance  or  two — M.  Mercier  is  said 
to  have  given  M.  Langlais  a  contract 
to  supply  the  Departments  with  sta- 
tionery, and  on  the  same  day  to  have 
authorized  him  to  raise  upon  the 
credit  of  the  Province  $60,000,  al- 
though no  stationery  had  been  fur- 
nished, of  which  amount  $25,000  was 
transferred  to  M.  Mercier's  private 
account,  and  thence  to  the  election 
funds.  The  Assistant  Treasurer  of 
Quebec  testified  to  the  payment  of 
$20,000  to  the  Union  Bank,  as  a  sub- 
sidy to  the  Hereford  Railway.  The 
money  was  paid  to  Pacaud  on  four 
checks,  two  of  which  went  to  M.  Mer- 
cier and  M.  Langelier,  the  Provincial 
Secretary.  Out  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  subsidy,  M.  Mercier  paid  a  large 
sum  toward  the  purchase  of  a  summer 
residence.  Several  witnesses  also  tes- 
tified that  another  country  seat  of  the 
ex-Premier  was  paid  for  out  of  the 
Bale  des  Chaleurs  subsidy. 

In  the  meantime,  the  electoral  cam- 
paign proceeded,  M.  Mercier  coolly 
ignoring  the  charges  of  corruption 
which  were  being  repeated  in  all  quar- 
ters. He  eagerlyseized  upon  the  favor- 
able report  of  Judge  Jette  as  an  occa- 
sion for  issuing  a  manifesto  to  the  elect- 
ors, denouncing  the  unconstitutional 
procedure  of  Lieutenant  Governor 
.  Angers,and  appealing  to  their  prejudi- 
ces of  race  and  religion.  In  this  policy, 
however,  he  failed  to  get  the  expected 
support  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy, 
who  refused  to  remain  allied  even  with 
a  Papal  Count  in  whose  administration 
such  scandalous  corruption  had  been 
revealed.  The  heads  of  the  Church 
in  the  ecclesiastical  Provinces  of  Que- 
bec and  Montreal,  issued  a  collective 
pastoral  letter  especially  severe  in  its 
denunciations  of  the  abuses  resorted 
to  at  the  polls  by  the  late  Mercier 
Government,  such  as  drunkenness,  co- 
ercion, and  bribery. 

This  letter  was  a  serious  blow  to  the 
Quebec  Nationalists.  The  roused  con- 
science of  the  people,  backed  up  by  the 
opposition  of  the  Church,  are  forces, 
which,  in  Quebec,  none  can  withstand. 
The  result  of  the  elections  on  March  8, 
were  therefore  no  surprise,  except  in 


the  completeness  of  M.  Mercier's  de- 
feat. He  and  Mr.  Shehyn  were  the 
only  members  of  the  late  Cabinet  re- 
turned, whereas  all  the  new  Ministers 
were  elected.  M.  Mercier's  majority 
of  27  was  changed  into  a  minority  of 
3 3  in  a  H  ouse  of  7  3 .  Le  Parti  National 
was  thus  practically  annihilated.  M. 
Mercier  has  now  resigned  his  seat,  and 
retired  from  political  life.  In  a  circu- 
lar addressed  to  his  friends  March  10, 
he  says  : 

•'Calumny  has  got  the  better  of  the  Con- 
stitution; and  the  people  have  refused  to 
blame  the  man,  Lieutenant-Governor  An- 
gers, who  had  substituted  himself  for  the 
House  of  ParHament,  and  who  dissolved 
them  without  reason.  All  the  good  I  have 
done  has  been  set  aside,  and  ingratitude  is 
my  only  reward.  The  verdict  of  the  people 
is  unjust,  and  will  be  severely  blamed  by 
history.     But  meanwhile  I  must  submit." 

In  dismissing  the  Mercier  Govern- 
ment, the  Lieutenant-Governor  touch- 
ed upon  a  matter  of  extreme  delica- 
cy. Opinions  differ  as  to  the  constitu- 
tionality of  his  procedure,  but  all  agree 
that  it  has  been  justified  by  results. 
The  wrongs  calling  for  public  right- 
ing were  so  prominent  as  to  cause  the 
public,  in  forming  their  verdict,  to  pass 
over  altogether  the  constitutional 
point.  And  that  verdict,  following 
closely  upon  the  uprising  at  Ottawa 
against  official  laxity  and  malfeasance, 
reveals  the  firm  determination  of  the 
Canadian  people  to  have  an  adminis- 
tration, central  and  local,  which  shall 
be  pure. 

It  was  the  announced  intention  of 
the  new  Government,  at  the  close  of 
the  quarter,  to  take  criminal  proceed- 
ingsagainst  M.  Mercier  and  his  friends, 
for  their  late  dealings  with  Provincial 
funds. 

The  Northwest. 

The  dual  language  and  separate 
school  questions,  which  have  been 
fully  explained  in  preceding  numbers 
of  Current  History  (see  Vol.  I.,  pp.  52, 
166,  308,  and  557),  still  remain  the  ab- 
sorbing political  issues  in  Manitoba 
and  the  Northwest  Territories. 

Leave  has  been  granted  by  the  Ju- 
dicial Committee  of  the  Imperial  Privy 
Council,  to  the  city  of  Winnipeg,  to 
appeal  from  the  recent  judgment  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada,  which 
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declared  unconstitutional  the  Mani- 
toba Act  of  1890  abolishing  separate 
schools.  By  that  act,  provision  was 
made  for  a  system  of  non-sectarian 
education  supported  out  of  the  public 
rates;  but  the  Supreme  Court  declared 
the  act  to  be  ultra  vires  of  the  Mani- 
toba Legislature. 

In  the  Northwest  Act  now  under 
consideration,  it  is  proposed  to  allow 
the  establishment  of  schools,  Protest- 
ant or  Catholic,  according  to  the  ma- 
jority of  rate-payers  in  the  several 
districts.  After  the  majority  have 
established  a  school,  the  minority  may 
open  a  second  one,  which  shall  be 
known  as  a  separate  school. 

The  recent  election  of  Mr.  J.  D. 
Cameron,  for  South  Winnipeg,  is  con- 
sidered a  victory  for  the  non-sectarian 
school  principle  upheld  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. Should  the  final  decision 
favor  the  separate  schools,  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  Manitoba  Government 
to  reduce  these  schools  to  the  status 
of  private  institutions,  unregulated 
and  unaided  by  the  State.  No  grants 
of  money  will  be  given  for  any  de- 
nominational schools,  nor  will  the 
right  to  tax  rate-payers  be  granted  to 
any  other  power  than  the  State. 

Important  changes  have  been  intro- 
duced in  the  Northwest  Liquor  Law. 
No  restaurant  licenses  are  to  be  issued. 
The  age  limit  of  persons  to  whom 
liquor  may  be  sold,  is  raised  from  six- 
teen to  eighteen.  Bars  must  be  closed 
on  Saturday  nights  at  seven  o'clock 
instead  of  at  ten.  More  important, 
however,  than  any  of  these  changes, 
is  the  enactment  that  the  number  of 
licenses  shall  be  in  proportion  to  pop- 
ulation. Towns  of  500  inhabitants 
are  allowed  but  two;  and,  in  larger 
places,  one  will  be  allowed  for  each 
additional  500. 

The  Maritime  Provinces. 

The  movement  looking  toward  a 
union  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  is 
making  substantial  progress  (see  Vol. 
I.,  p.  558).  Already  a  resolution  has 
been  introduced  in  the  New  Bruns- 
wick Legislature,  looking  favorably 
upon  the  project.  A  strong  motive 
to  influence  public  opinion  in  favor  of 
the  change,  is  found  in  the  unsatis- 
factory state  of  the  Provincial  finan- 


ces. Not  long  ago,  Premier  Blair,  of 
New  Brunswick,  declared  that  the  ex- 
penditure for  1 89 1  had  exceeded  the 
revenue  of  $650,000  by  $70,000.  The 
Province  now  labors  under  a  bonded 
debt  of  $2,180,000,  with  an  annual  in- 
terest charge  of  $103,000.  The  fail- 
ure of  the  recent  Census  to  show  any 
practical  increase  in  population,  has 
cut  the  Province  off  from  the  hope  of 
further  augmentation  of  the  subsidy 
allowed  under  the  Confederation  Act. 
There  seems  no  way  at  present  out  of 
the  difficulty,  but  through  direct  tax- 
ation; and  the  Government  accord- 
ingly proposes  to  levy  taxes  upon 
banks,  telegraph  companies,  and  other 
corporations,  in  order  to  cover  the  def- 
icit. Nova  Scotia  and  Prince  Edward 
Island  are  also  seriously  embarrassed. 
Under  a  union  for  political  purposes, 
it  is  estimated  that  there  would  be  an 
annual  saving  in  the  expenses  of  ad- 
ministration, amounting  to  half  a  mil- 
lion dollars. 

Other  Canadian  Affairs. 

The  Dominion  authorities  have  re- 
fused to  recognize  the  right  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  to  copyright  privileges 
in  Canada,  notwithstanding  Lord  Sal- 
isbury's official  declaration,  which  was 
embodied  in  President  Harrison's 
proclamation,  that  American  citizens 
are  entitled  to  English  copyright  in 
all  parts  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions. 

The  development  of  the  resources 
of  the  American  Northwest,  and  the 
commanding  part  which  the  produc- 
tions of  that  region  play  in  the  inter- 
nal commerce  and  foreign  trade  of 
the  United  States,  have  caused  the 
United  States  authorities  to  take  steps 
to  secure  a  deep-water  outlet  for  the 
commerce  originating  in  the  States 
tributary  to  the  Great  Lakes.  The 
proposal  to  deepen  the  Erie  Canal  is 
regarded  as  impracticable.  The  con- 
struction of  a  deep-water  canal  from 
Oswego,  N.  Y.,  to  the  Hudson,  while 
feasible,  would  cost  an  enormous  sum. 
The  Committee  on  Foreign  and  Inter- 
state Commerce  has  accordingly  in- 
troduced a  resolution  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  requesting  President 
Harrison  to  open  up  negotiations  with 
Canada,  for  the  speedy  improvement 
of  the  Welland  and  St.  Lawrence  Ca- 
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nals,  so  as  to  make  them  conform  in 
depth  to  the  standard  adopted  by  the 
United  States  for  its  improvements 
within  the  Great  Lakes.  It  is  pointed 
out  that  the  use  of  these  canals,  at 
present  enjoyed  by  the  United  States, 
is  not  based  upon  permanent  treaty 
rights;  and  a  permanent  international 
arrangement  is  desired.  The  trip  of 
the  ''  whaleback  "  steamer  Wetmore 
(see  Vol.  I.,  p.  411),  is  cited  as  proof 
of  what  may  easily  be  done  to  make 
the  Great  Lakes  as  available  to  the 
commerce  of  the  world  as  they  now 
are  to  the  internal  commerce  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

Toward  the  end  of  March  there  oc- 
curred a  serious  strike  of  the  conduct- 
ors and  trainmen  on  the  Canadian  Pa- 
cific Railway.  The  trouble  originated 
in  the  West,  where  the  men  belong- 
ing to  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
Trainmen  were  discharged;  but  it 
soon  became  general  along  the  line 
from  the  Ontario  Division  to  the  Pa- 
cific coast,  and  threatened  to  extend 
to  the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad  of  Can- 
ada, and  its  Michigan  branches.  The 
trouble  was,  however,  averted  March 
23,  by  the  locomotive  engineers,  who 
had  remained  loyal,  offering,  with  the 
consent  of  the  men  who  had  left  work, 
to  act  as  arbitrators. 

The  Imperial  Government  has  of- 
fered to  assist  in  the  promotion  of  a 
submarine  cable  between  British  Co- 
lumbia and  Japan.  This  will  give 
communication  over  the  new  military 
route  to  the  British  possessions  in 
Asia. 

September,  1890,  was  the  date  fixed 
for  the  completion  of  the  'Chignecto 
Marine  Railway,  connecting  the  Bay  of 
Fundy  with  Northumberland  Straits. 
Little  progress  has  been  made;  and 
the  Canadian  Government  has  refused 
to  pay  to  the  construction  company 
the  annual  subsidy  of  $170,000,  until 
the  work  is  completed. 

The  total  Indian  population  of  the 
Dominion  is  121,638,  of  whom  25,195 
are  in  Manitoba  and  the  Northwest, 
35,202  in  British  Columbia,  and  17,915 
in  Ontario.  There  are  13,420  Indian 
children  of  school  age,  and  1,045  are 
enrolled  at  19  industrial  schools.  The 
past  year  has  been  one  of  uninterrupt- 
ed tranquillity,  in  spite  of  the  Messiah 


craze  which  caused  great  trouble  in 
the  United  States. 

All  the  cut-nail  manufacturers  of 
Canada,  representing  interests  to  the 
amoimt  of  $4,000,000,  have  combined. 

On  January  26,  the  resignation  of 
Prof.  G.  C.  Workman,  of  Victoria  Uni- 
versity, was  accepted.  It  was  tender- 
ed in  view  of  the  action  of  the  Board 
of  Regents  in  confirming  their  former 
action  transferring  the  Professor,  on 
account  of  alleged  heresy  in  his  work 
on  Messiani'c  Prophecy,  from  the  De- 
partment of  Old  Testament  Exegesis 
to  that  of  Arts. 

An  unusual  phenomenon  was  wit- 
nessed about  the  middle  of  March, 
which  caused  great  excitement  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Cape  North,  Que- 
bec. Thousands  of  seals  appeared  in 
the  waters  around  the  headland;  and 
the  entire  population  went  out  to  en- 
gage in  their  capture,  making  splen- 
did hauls.  The  animals  are  supposed 
to  have  been  carried  from  Greenland 
on  blocks  of  ice  which  have  been  loos- 
ened by  the  mild  weather,  and  have 
floated  southward.  It  is  nearly  80 
years  since  a  similar  thing  occurred  in 
the  vicinity. 

NEWFOUNDLAND  FISHERIES. 

All  efforts  toward  a  reconciliation 
between  Canada  and  Newfoundland 
have  been  unavailing,  and  there  is  a 
prospect  of  the  intercolonial  relations 
being  still  further  strained  owing  to 
the  pressure  of  public  opinion  in  Nova 
Scotia. 

In  return  for  the  re-establishment 
of  free  entry  for  Newfoundland  fish, 
the  Colonial  Government  recently  of- 
fered to  remove  the  discriminating 
duties  on  Canadian  products.  Canada, 
however,  in  addition,  insisted  upon  a 
removal  of  the  restrictions  which  pre- 
vented Canadian  fishermen  from  pro- 
curing Newfoundland  bait.  This  the 
colony  will  not  assent  to  unless  Cana- 
da will  assent  to  a  ratification  of  the 
Blaine-Bond  Reciprocity  Treaty  con- 
cluded with  the  United  States  in  1890 
(see  Vol.  I.,  p.  167).  The  Dominion 
claims  that  that  instrument  separates 
the  interests  of  Newfoundland  from 
those  of  Canada  in  the  fisheries,  con- 
trary to  all  precedent,  discriminating 
against  the  latter  by  giving  fishing 
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facilities  to  the  United  States  which 
are  denied  to  Canada.  And  Great 
Britain  can  hardly  assent  to  the  rati- 
fication without  also  admitting,  which 
she  has  not  hitherto  done,  that,  in 
negotiating  with  the  United  States, 
Canada  may  also  discriminate  against 
British  trade. 

By  the  census  recently  taken,  the 
population  of  Newfoundland  and 
Labrador  is  put  at  202,000,  an  increase 
of  4,100,  or  at  the  rate  of  2^  per  cent 
in  the  last  seven  years.  The  census 
of  1884  showed  an  increase  of  22^  per 
cent  in  the  preceding  decade.  Emi- 
gration is  the  cause  of  the  present  un- 
favorable showing. 

MEXICO. 

The  flurry  and  excitement  on  the 
Rio  Grande  bordercontinued  into  Jan- 
uary and  February  of  the  present  year, 
caused  by  an  attempted  revolution 
against  the  Diaz  Government  in  Mex- 
ico. The  ostensible  leader  was  one 
Catarina  E.  Garza,  but  he  did  not  ap- 
pear to  have  any  respectable  backing 
or  public  sentiment,  armed  troops,  or 
financial  resources. 

From  the  first,  the  United  States 
troops,  under  the  command  of  Gen- 
eral David  Stanley,  commanding  the 
Department  of  Texas,  have  been  act- 
ively scouring  the  banks  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  to  preserve  neutrality  by  pre- 
venting Garza's  small  band  or  bands 
from  crossing  the  frontier.  The  search 
for  these  "  patriots  "  was  almost  as  elu- 
sive as  a  chase  after  a  will-o'-the-wisp. 
On  one  or  two  occasions,  the  United 


States  and  Texas  State  troops  came 
near  small  bodies  of  insurrectionists; 
but  the  latter,  after  an  exchange  of 
shots,  invariably  disappeared  in  the 
thickets  which  border  all  the  Texas 
roads. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Garza 
movement  had  the  sympathy  of  a 
great  many  people  on  both  sides  of 
the  border;  and  this  made  the  duty  of 
the  American  troops  very  severe. 

The  only  pronunciamento  which 
has  appeared  in  the  whole  affair,  is 
signed  by  Juan  Antonio  Flores,  dated 
at  Nuevo  Leon,  Mexico,  January  i. 
It  eulogizes  Garza  as  a  patriot,  de- 
nounces President  Diaz  as  a  tyrant, 
calls  all  liberty-loving  Mexicans  to  the 
standard  of  revolt,  and  criticises  the 
"  exaggerated "  laws  of  neutrality. 
"American  legislators,"  it  says,  "will 
be  convinced  of  the  just  reason  on 
which  the  revolution  is  founded." 

The  reports  of  engagements  during 
November  and  December  last,  turned 
out  to  be  grossly  exaggerated.  There 
was  some  disturbance  at  Ascension, 
Mexico,  precipitated  by  the  re-elec- 
tion of  Anchela,  the  President  of  the 
town,  who,  with  his  secretary,  was 
murdered  by  his  political  opponents. 
The  malcontents  then  occupied  a  stone 
mill,  and  bade  defiance  to  the  author- 
ities; but  Mexican  troops,  under  Col- 
onel San  Quinez,  compelled  them  to 
surrender.  The  number  captured  was 
107;  but  the  leader,  Remiji  Sals,  es- 
caped to  the  mountains. 

The  Clerical  party  in  Mexico  have 
opposed  the  Republic  since  the  con- 
fiscation  of    the    Church   lands   and 
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their  restoration  to  the  State;  but 
that  the  Clerical  party  were  helping 
Garza  in  the  late  fiasco  is  not  believed. 
The  Bishop  of  Monterey  has  express- 
ly denied  the  truth  of  the  rumor  to 
that  effect. 

One  of  the  diplomatic  incidents  of 
the  "  revolution  "  was  the  request  of 
the  Mexican  Government,  through 
Minister  Romero,  that  the  United 
States  allow  Mexican  soldiers  to  cross 
the  Rio  Grande  in  order  to  capture 
Garza's  band.  The  request  was  re- 
fused, because  it  might  form  a  bad 
precedent.  The  two  countries,  how- 
ever, have  in  the  past  repeatedly 
winked  at  such  affairs  in  the  case  of 
hostile  Indians  crossing  the  border. 

American  capital  and  energy  have 
removed  the  sand  bar  in  front  of 
Tampico  harbor,  and  it  is  now  the 
only  Mexican  port  on  the  Gulf  at 
which  an  ocean  steamer  can  anchor 
alongside  a  wharf.  The  jetty  system 
which  secured  this  important  result, 
is  similar  to  that  constructed  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  The  work 
has  been  in  progress  for  two  years 
past.  Steamers  from  New  York  can 
now  land  freight  at  Tampico  for  the 
City  of  Mexico  and  for  San  Luis  Po- 
tosi,  which  is  a  very  important  man- 
ufacturing center.  The  Monterey  & 
Gulf  Railway  will  make  Tampico  har- 
bor its  terminus;  and  the  interoceanic 
route  will  soon  approach  the  town. 
Lumber  vessels  from  Mobile  and  Flor- 
ida will  have  facilities  there,  which 
have  been  lacking  heretofore;  and 
steamers  carrying  coke  and  coal  from 
the  Alabama  coal  fields,  for  the  smelt- 
ers and  manufacturers  of  Central 
Mexico,  will  have  a  port  where  their 
cargoes  can  be  transferred  directly  to 
railway  cars. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

General  Reina  Barrios,  President  of 
the  Republic  of  Guatemala,  elected  in 
January  last,  succeeded  Barillas,  the 
retiring  President,  on  March  i6.  Bar- 
rios is  a  popular  and  able  man.  He  is 
the  nephew  of  the  late  Ruffino  Bar- 
rios, who  was  for  a  long  time  President 
of  Guatemala,  and  whose  attempt  to 
revivify  the  Central  American  States 
came  to  an  end  with  his  own  life  at  the 
battle  of  Chalchaupa,  in  1885. 


The  Presidential  campaign  was 
marked  by  one  of  those  episodes 
which  are  characteristic  of  the  South 
American  Republics.  General  Enri- 
quez,  one  of  the  defeated  candidates, 
was  shot  dead  on  February  23.  The 
dispatches  say  that  President  Barillas, 
after  announcing  that  Enriquez  was 
conspiring  against  the  Government, 
ordered  him  to  present  himself  to  the 
authorities  of  Zacapa,  which  is  close 
to  the  Honduran  coast.  Enriquez 
obeyed  the  mandate,  and,  accompan- 
ied by  his  two  brothers  and  a  party  of 
friends,  set  out  for  Zacapa.  When  he 
was  near  the  place,  a  company  of  100 
soldiers,  who  had  been  lying  in  ambush 
on  the  road,  fired  on  the  party,  killing 
them  all.  But  it  will  probably  be  some 
time  before  the  truth  in  regard  to  the 
affair  can  be  fully  known. 

THE  PANAMA  CANAL. 

The  French  Minister  of  Justice  an- 
nounced on  January  5,  to  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  that  the  judicial  in- 
vestigation of  the  Directors  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Company  was  pro- 
gressing. In  the  debate,  the  exasper- 
ation of  the  French  people  was  re- 
flected in  the  speeches  of  their  repre- 
sentatives; and  a  resolution  was  pass- 
ed, demanding  that  energetic  meas- 
ures be  taken  against  those  responsi- 
ble for  the  collapse  of  the  Company. 
This  shows  that  the  French  Govern- 
ment has  lost  faith  in  the  resuscita- 
tion of  that  moribund  enterprise. 
Lieutenant  Wyse's  report  last  May 
showed  that  the  Company  had  ab- 
sorbed about  $265,000,000,  and  that 
$120,000,000  would  be  required  to  fin- 
ish the  work.  Even  if  the  latter  esti- 
mate werecorrect,  and  themoney  could 
be  raised  and  the  work  completed, 
only  a  monopoly  of  the  canal  would 
insure  dividends  even  after  the  lapse 
of  many  years. 

The  French  Government  also  brings 
charges  of  swindling  and  breach  of 
trust  against  Drexel,  Morgan  &  Co., 
J.  &  W.  Seligman  &  Co.,  Winslow, 
Lanier  &  Co.,  and  the  members  of  the 
American  syndicate  who  negotiated 
the  sale  of  38,647  shares  of  the  Com- 
pany in  New  York.  The  shares  were 
issued  at  a  par  value  of  $100,  and  fell 
below  that  figure  at  the  time  of  the 
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deal,  but  were  sold  by  De  Lesseps,  tions  will 
the  author  of  the  operation,  at  $250 
and  $268.  De  Lesseps  and  his  asso- 
ciates, therefore,  are  said  to  have 
made  about  $63,000,000  in  profits. 
The  French  Government,  accordingly, 
has  asked  the  American  Courts  to 
thoroughly  investigate  these  suspi- 
cious circumstances  ;  and  testimony 
has  been  privately  taken. 

THE  NICARAGUA  CANAL. 

The  work  on  the  Nicaragua  Canal 
is  being  done  by  the  Nicaragua  Canal 
Construction  Company,  which  is  car- 
rying on  the  actual  work  for  the  par- 
ent company.  A.  G.  Menocal,  repre- 
sentative of  the  Construction  Com- 
pany, has  lately  been  in  London,  ef- 
fecting the  disposal  of  $100,000,000  in 
bonds,  and  $90,000,000  in  stock  of  the 
Canal  Company.  Pending  the  dispo- 
sal of  these  securities  and  the  action 
of  Congress,  which  must  necessarily 
modify  the  Company's  projects,  the 
Company  is  not  warranted  in  making 
any  extensive  improvements.  The 
entire  cost  of  the  canal  would  not  ex- 
ceed that  of  the  Suez  Canal,  which  is 
expected  to  pay  $15,000,000  this  year. 

The  100  3^ears'  concession  granted 
by  Nicaragua,  required  the  company 
to  expend  $2,000,000  in  Avork  the  first 
year.  In  that  time  the  company  had 
expended  $3,000,000;  and  the  Nicara- 
guan  Government  not  only  approved 
of  the  work  of  construction,  but  grant- 
ed another  ten  years  in  addition  to  the 
time  originally  fixed  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  work  and  the  opening  of 
the  canal.  The  present  force  at  work 
is  about  400  men. 

The  United  States  Senate,  on  Jan- 
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uary  7,  passed  a 
resolution  author- 
izing a  complete 
inquiry  into  the 
condition  and  pros- 
pects of  the  work, 
what  money  has 
been  actually  ex- 
pended, and  what 
contracts  or  other 
obligations  have 
been  made  by  the 
Company.  The 
Senate  Committee 
on   Foreign    Rela- 

the    investigation. 

in   the  debate   on 


the  resolution,  said  that  the  propo- 
sition of  the  Committee,  that  the  Gov- 
ernment should  guarantee  the  in- 
terest on  the  bonds,  was  one  to  get  as 
close  to  the  control  of  the  canal  as  ex- 
isting conditions  permitted.  The  Uni- 
ted States  could  then  exercise  sover- 
eignty over  the  route;  and,  if  she  did 
not,  some  other  Government  would, 
because  it  was  impossible  that  such  a 
gateway  for  the  commerce  of  the 
world  should  stand  without  being  con- 
trolled by  some  powerful  nation.  He 
preferred  that  such  action  should  be 
taken  now,  in  order  that  the  Govern- 
ment might  be  enabled  to  furnish 
cheap  transit  from  ocean  to  ocean,  for 
the  commerce  of  the  United  States 
and  the  world. 

VENEZUELA. 

A  history  of  the  South  American 
Republics  would  consist  of  an  almost 
unbroken  series  of  revolutionary  out- 
breaks, which  might  be  considered  in- 
significant were  it  not  for  the  suffer- 
ing they  entail  on  the  masses,  from  the 
interruption  of  industry  and  thepursuit 
of  human  happiness.  Venezuela  swings 
into  the  listoncemore,in circumstances 
which  reflect  upon  its  Chief  Executive. 

In  March,  1890,  President  Andueza 
Palacio  was  inaugurated  for  the  term 
of  two  years,  and,  under  the  Consti- 
tution, was  ineligible  for  re-election. 
The  elections  were  repeatedly  post- 
poned in  February  last,  until  it  was 
seen  that  he  meant  to  prevent  the  free 
choice  of  a  successor,  and  to  retain  con- 
trol of  the  Government.  A  revolt  fol- 
lowed; and  a  skirmish  took  place  be- 
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tween  the  government  troops  and  the 
rebels,  the  results  of  which  were  inde- 
cisive. The  United  States  cruiser 
Newark  was  ordered  to  Venezuela  to 
protect  American  interests. 

Blanco,  who  is  now  connected  with 
the  endeavors  to  drive  Palacio  from 
power,  virtually  conducted  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Venezuela  for  thirty  years, 
as  military  dictator,  constitutional 
President,  and  chief  political  manager. 
Even  when  he  was  out  of  the  Presi- 
dential office,  and  in  Paris  as  Venezue- 
lan Minister,  his  creature.  President 
Paul,  obeyed  his  wishes.  Blanco  was 
a  strong  man,  and  introduced  many 
practical  reforms,  restrained  the  en- 
croachments of  the  clergy,  introduced 
railways,  and  improved  the  cities  and 
harbors.  His  administration,  although 
a  travesty  upon  republican  institu- 
tions,is  considered  the  best  since  Vene- 
zuela revolted  from  the  yoke  of  Spain. 

Blanco's  vanity,  however,  was  colos- 
sal, and  to  gratify  it  he  had  statues  of 
himself  erected,  on  which  the  inscrip- 
tions described  him  as  an  "Illustrious 
American."  During Paul'sadministra- 
tion,  a  crowd  of  students  pulled  down 
the  statues  of  Blanco,  and  defaced 
his  pictures.  President  Paul  turned 
against  his  patron,  connived  at  the  dis- 
turbances, and,  when  his  term  expired, 
had  Palacio,  who  was  a  creature  of  his 
own,  elected  as  President.  Palacio  in 
turn  expelled  Paul,  his  patron,  from 
the  country.  The  result  was  that 
Blanco  again  came  up  in  opposition  to 
Palacio,  backed  by  the  reputable  class« 
es.  General  Crespo,  the  leader  of  the 
revolutionary  army,  is  an  intelligent 
negro  of  considerable  experience  as  a 
soldier,  and  of  even  greater  capacity 
as  a  statesman.  It  is  thought  he  would 
make  a  good  President. 

Atreatyhas  been  concluded  between 
the  United  States  and  Venezuela,  by 
which  the  claims  of  the  Venezuela 
Steam  Transportation  Company,  of 
New  York,  will  be  submitted  to  arbi- 
tration. In  1 87 1  the  vessels  of  the 
Company  were  seized  and  detained  by 
both  the  legitimate  and  rebel  Govern- 
ments of  Venezuela.  The  original 
claim  for  compensation  was  $500,000, 
which  21  years'  interest  has  increased 
to  about  $1,000,000.  The  treaty  pro- 
vides that  each  Government  shall 
Vol.  11.-7. 


choose  an  arbiter,  and,  if  they  fail  to 
choose  a  third,  the  King  of  Belgium 
shall  name  him.  The  judgment  of  the 
arbiters  shall  be  final;  and,  if  the  claim 
be  allowed,  it  shall  be  paid  in  five  equal 
annual  installments. 

BRAZIL. 

"  The  Republic  was  only  proclaim- 
ed," was  recently  written  by  Seiior 
Bocayuva,  one  of  the  patriots  of  the 
late  revolution.  By  this  he  meant 
that  the  Republic  was  not  yet  strong- 
ly established.  The  Senor  went  on  to 
state,  that  "  it  was  natural  to  expect 
difficulties  of  all  kinds  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  republic  in  a  country 
that  had  been  ruled  by  a  monarchy  for 
centuries."  The  final  establishment 
will  also  be  delayed  for  the  additional 
reason  that  each  State,  having  been 
ruled  in  the  past  by  Governors  who 
acted  like  Viceroys,  may  be  tempted 
to  believe  that  republican  rule  will 
bring  more  decentralization,  and  the 
several  States  will  be  left  to  govern 
themselves. 

These  utterances  were  called  forth 
by  several  outbreaks  of  the  Monarch- 
ists, who,  though  in  a  minority,  are 
still  active  and  determined. 

One  of  the  first  laws  passed  by  the 
Peixotto  Government  was  to  proclaim 
that  all  Governors  who  supported  the 
ex-Dictator  Fonseca  should  be  de- 
posed as  traitors  to  the  Constitution; 
and  this  has  been  the  cause  of  bloody 
fights  in  two  provinces.  In  accordance 
with  the  law  mentioned,  a  govern- 
ment force  was  recently  sent  from 
Rio  de  Janeiro  to  Manaos,  the  princi- 
pal town  in  the  province  of  Amazon- 
as,  to  displace  the  Governor,  who  was 
an  adherent  of  the  deposed  Dictator. 
The  force  consisted  of  five  gun-boats, 
with  the  successor  of  the  Governor 
on  board.  But  the  people  of  Manaos 
did  not  want  their  Governor  deposed; 
and,  when  some  of  the  sailors  of  the 
gun-boats  went  on  shore,  on  January 
14,  they  were  attacked  by  about  fifty 
soldiers.  A  naval  officer  saw  the  dif- 
ficulty, and  took  a  dozen  armed  men 
on  a  launch  to  the  shore,  where  they 
succeeded  in  rescuing  the  sailors.  In 
this  skirmish,  four  men  were  killed, 
and  a  number  seriously  wounded. 
The  next  day,  it  is  said,  the  gun-boats 
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declared  in  favor  of  the  Governor 
against  whom  they  had  been  sent,  and 
the  newly  appointed  man  was  glad 
to  return  safely  to  Rio. 

On  the  night  of  January  19,  some 
160  prisoners  confined  in  Fort  Santa 
Cruz,  on  the  east  side  of  the  harbor 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  overpowered  the 
guards  and  soldiers,  and  seized  their 
arms.  The  prisoners  also  surprised 
the  garrisons  of  Forts  Pico  and  Lage, 
and  took  possession  of  the  forts,  to- 
gether with  the  arms  and  munitions  of 
war  in  them.  They  then  made  ready 
for  attacks  of  government  troops,  and 
boldly  demanded  the  deposition  of 
President  Peixotto,  and  the  reinstate- 
ment of  the  ex-Dictator,  General  da 
Fonseca.  The  Government  promptly 
sent  a  body  of  troops,  who  were  aid- 
ed by  the  war  vessels  in  the  harbor  ; 
and,  in  a  short  time,  both  forts  were 
recaptured,  and  the  prisoners  were 
locked  up  in  their  cells.  The  leader 
of  the  revolt,  fearing  that  he  would 
be  shot  if  captured,  committed  suicide. 

The  result  of  this  fiasco  was  that 
both  Chambers  of  the  Legislature  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  on  the  same  day,  con- 
ferred unlimited  power  on  President 
Peixotto,  after  which  they  were  im- 
mediately prorogued. 

In  February,  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Ceara,  a  maritime  province 
in  the  north  of  Brazil,  was  deposed  by 
an  insurrection.  The  Governor  was 
a  strong  adherent  of  the  policy  of  the 
Dictator  Fonseca,  and  was  obnoxious 
to  the  friends  of  the  republican  Gov- 
ernment. A  combined  force  of  stud- 
ents and  soldiers,  with  several  can- 
non, attacked  the  Governor's  resi- 
dence. The  latter  made  a  stubborn 
resistance;  and, in  the  contest,fourteen 
persons  were  killed  and  a  number 
wounded.  The  Governor  was  forced 
to  surrender;  and  the  assailing  party 
then  deposed  him,  assuming  control 
of  the  affairs  of  the  province. 

There  was  a  bloody  riot  in  the 
streets  of  Pernambuco  on  the  occasion 
of  the  January  election  for  Governor 
of  the  province  of  which  Pernambuco 
is  the  capital.  The  result  of  the  elec- 
tion was  the  triumph  of  the  govern- 
ment candidate. 

The  banking  legislation  which 
marked  the  first  two  years  of  the  Re- 


public of  Brazil  under  Fonseca,  still 
embarrasses  trade  and  finance.  The 
majority  of  the  banks  are  shaky.  The 
Banco  de  Republica,  an  institution 
created  by  the  favoritism  of  the  Fon- 
seca Government,  was  allowed  to  issue 
paper  money  without  an  adequate 
bullion  reserve;  and  it  is  believed  that 
only  an  illegal  issue  of  notes  enabled 
this  bank  to  tide  over  its  recent  finan- 
cial difficulties. 

THE  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

The  country  is  now  in  the  midst  of 
one  of  its  long  Presidential  contests. 
The  registration  of  electors  begins  in 
October;  in  the  February  following,  a 
portion  of  the  Chamber  is  elected;  in 
April  the  Presidential  Electors  are 
voted  for;  and,  in  June,  the  last  named 
elect  a  President,  who  is  installed  in 
October.  The  political  campaign  thus 
lasts  a  whole  year. 

At  the  February  elections  for  legis- 
lators, the  Union  Civica  party,  who  had 
overthrown  the  corrupt  Government 
of  President  JuarezCelman, and  placed 
Dr.  Carlos  Pelligrini  at  the  head  of  the 
nation,  favored  General  Mitre  for 
President.  The  latter  represents  Bue- 
nos Ayres,  which  is  the  Federal  capi- 
tal, where  the  controlling  political  in- 
fluences are  accused  of  centralizing 
tendencies.  The  leading  man  in  the 
opposing  part}' — the  Autonomists — is 
General  Roca,  who  is  Ex-President 
Celman's  brother-in-law,  and  who  is 
suspected  of  using  his  influence  in 
favor  of  his  deposed  relative.  The 
Autonomist  party  are  residents  of  the 
rural  districts,  who  view  with  dislike 
the  so-called  bureaucratic  faction  at 
the  capital.  It  appears  that  Mitre 
made  an  alliance  with  Roca,  and  this 
had  the  effect  of  splitting  the  Union 
Civica  party  in  twain.  The  moderate- 
minded  portion,  who  were  in  favor  of 
conciliating  their  former  opponents, 
adhered  to  Mitre;  but  the  radical  por- 
tion repudiated  him,  and  nominated 
Dr.  Yrigoyen.  The  result  of  this  divi- 
sion led  both  Roca  and  Mitre  to  pub- 
lish letters  declining  the  candidacy. 

The  result  of  the  February  elections, 
as  before  stated,  was  a  triumph  for  the 
Conciliationists;  and,  at  that  time,  it 
was  supposed  that  Mitre  would  recon- 
sider his  declination.      But  later  re- 
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ports  are  to  the  effect  that  the  Concili- 
ationists  of  the  Civica  party  and  the 
Autonomists  have  united  on  Seilor 
Saenz-Pena,  and  that  the  general  feel- 
ing is  satisfactory. 

At  the  close  of  March,  there  was  such 
a  strong  probability  of  a  popular  out- 
break, that  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
ordered  the  arrest  of  everybody  who 
incited  the  people  to  rebellion,  or  who 
raised  seditious  cries.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  more  powerful  arguments. 
He  ordered  two  squadrons  of  cavalry 
and  two  batteries  of  artillery  to  aid  the 
police  in  preserving  order.  This  was 
followed  by  several  arrests ;  but  the 
situation  grew  more  serious,  and  the 
telegraph  wires  leading  out  of  Buenos 
Ayres  were  cut  by  order  of  the  govern- 
ment authorities. 

The  Republic  is  slowly  recuperating 
from  the  depression  which  preceded 
and  followed  the  Revolution  of  July, 
1890;  but  there  hardly  exists  much 
ground  for  jubilation  over  any  great 
return  of  prosperity.  Still, matters  are 
improving.  The  lossof  28,000 persons, 
who  left  the  country  to  return  to  Eu- 
rope in  1 89 1,  is  mitigated  by  the  fact 
that  emigration  has  ceased,  and  immi- 
gration commenced  again.  Immi- 
grants to  the  number  of  4,228  arrived 
in  the  single  month  of  January,  1892. 

Subsidized  immigration  has  cost  the 
country  $4,000,000,  and  has  procured 
only  a  few  good  agriculturists.  It 
has  consequently  been  abandoned. 
The  universal  retrenchment,  threw 
thousands  of  workmen  out  of  employ- 
ment. The  paper  dollar  is  worth  only 
24  cents;  and,  while  this  may  encour- 
age European  farmers  of  some  means, 
to  come  and  purchase  land,  for  which 
the  prices  are  at  present  very  low,  it 
is  no  temptation  for  workmen  engaged 
in  skilled  trades,  in  which  the  wages 
are  below  those  paid  in  England. 

The  contra  side  of  the  ledger,  how- 
ever, is  improved  by  several  facts. 
Coal  beds  have  been  discovered,  which 
will  prevent  the  necessity  of  import- 
ing coal  from  England  for  the  rail- 
ways; the  customs  collections  in  Jan- 
uary were  over  $7,000,000 ;  and  a 
French  syndicate  has  offered  to  pay 
$10,000,000  in  gold  for  a  fifty  years' 
monopoly  of  the  trade  in  matches  and 
tobacco. 


Great  Britain  has  officially  announ- 
ced that  the  settlements  possessed  de 
facto  by  the  British  in  the  Falkland 
Islands,  are  constituted  as  the  "Col- 
ony of  the  Falkland  Islands,"  and 
placed  under  the  direction  of  a  Gover- 
nor. Sir  Roger  Tuckfield  Goldworth 
has  already  been  appointed  to  the  post. 
Against  this  action  the  Buenos  Ayres 
Government  protests,  on  the  ground 
that  these  islands  are  American  terri- 
tory, and  that  they  properly  belong 
to  the  Argentine  Republic. 

CHILI. 

All  the  newspapers  which  favored 
the  cause  of  Balmaceda  during  the 
late  war,  were  obliged  to  suspend  pub- 
lication when  the  Congressional  party 
came  into  power.  Since  December, 
however,  some  five  or  six  Opposition 
papers  have  been  started  again  in 
Valparaiso,  Santiago,  and  other  places. 
They  have  at  all  times  upheld  the 
American  side  concerning  the  attack 
on  the  sailors  of  the  United  States 
ship  Baltimore,  and  have  severely  de- 
nounced the  Matta'  circular,  which 
caused  universal  indignation  in  the 
United  States  (see  p.  10).  In  Febru- 
ary, the  offices  of  these  papers  in  San- 
tiago, Valparaiso,  and  elsewhere,  were 
attacked  at  night,  and  their  plant  de- 
molished. The  attacking  party  in  San- 
tiago had  its  headquarters  in  one  of 
the  principal  social  clubs  in  the  city, 
and  it  went  out  from  that  place  to 
make  the  attack.  Some  of  the  men 
were  army  officers,  and  others  were 
young  men  who  belonged  to  the  first 
families  in  the  city.  No  attempt  was 
made  to  punish  them. 

Sentence  has  been  passed  upon  the 
three  men  who  were  found  guilty,  on 
their  own  confession,  of  being  impli- 
cated in  the  attack  upon  the  sailors 
of  the  Balti??wre  in  October  last.  One 
confessed  that  he  had  stabbed  Turn- 
bull,  who  was  found  with  eighteen 
wounds  on  his  body,  and  who  subse- 
quently died.  Another  confessed  that 
he  had  stabbed  Riggin.  These  were 
each  sentenced  to  two  years  and  nine 
months'  imprisonment.  The  third 
man  acknowledged  that  he  had  been 
engaged  in  the  attack  on  the  sailors, 
and  was  sentenced  to  five  months' 
imprisonment. 
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SCIENCE. 

IT  is  probable  that  the  French  metric 
system  of  measuring  solids  and 
liquids  will  be  displaced  by  an 
American  invention.  Professor  Al- 
bert A.  Michelson,  of  Clark  University, 
Worcester,  Mass.,  has  invented  a  new 
method  of  establishing  a  metric  stand- 
ard, by  measuring,  with  exactness,  the 
length  of  waves  of  light  at  a  given  line 
in  the  spectrum.  The  necessity  of  an 
exact  standard,  where  minute  and  mi- 
croscopic precision  is  needed  in  com- 
putation, has  long  been  felt,  for  the 
slightest  error  multiplies  itself  with 
every  repetition  of  the  unit.  The 
French  standard,  which  was  obtained 
by  measuring  the  quarter  circumfer- 
ence of  the  globe,  and  adopting  one 
ten-millionth  part  as  a  unit,  is  not  per- 
fect. The  prototype  meter,  a  bar  of 
metal,  was  sealed  up  in  an  artificial 
cavern  at  Breteuil,  in  France,  near 
Paris,  where  it  was  protected  from  all 
variations  of  temperature.  But  a  copy 
meter,  at  Washington,  was  found  to 
vary  in  length  by  even  the  heat  of  an 
approaching  human  body. 

The  International  Bureau  of  Weights 
and  Measures,  consisting  of  eminent 
scientists,  who  represent  Germany, 
Switzerland,  Russia,  Belgium,  Swe- 
den, the  United  States,  and  other  na- 
tions, have  a  laboratory  at  Breteuil, 
and  have  invited  Professor  Michelson 
to  come  there  and  have  the  invention 
tested.  The  apparatus  is  now  being 
manufactured. 

Of  the  three  methods  of  determin- 
ing a  prototype  of  length — namely, 
the  measuring  of  a  quarter  of  the 
earth's  circumference,  and  taking  a 
certain  fraction  thereof,  the  oscilla- 
tion of  a  pendulum  under  given  con- 
ditions, and  the  length  of  light  waves 
at  a  given  line  in  the  spectrum — the 
last  method  is  by  far  the  most  accur- 
ate, and  has  the  important  additional 
advantage  of  being  a  cosmic,  rather 
than  a  terrestrial,  standard. 


Another  arctic  expedition,  under 
Professor  Angelo  Heilprin,  for  the  re- 
lief of  Lieutenant  Peary,  has  been  or- 
ganized by  the  National  Academy  of 
Science,  and  will  probably  start  in  the 
early  summer.  The  Danish  Govern- 
ment has  issued  instructions  to  its  of- 
ficials in  Greenland,  to  extend  all  pos- 
sible support  to  the  members  of  the 
expedition. 

Just  why  the  magnetic  needle,  in- 
stead of  pointing  due  northward,  in- 
clines to  one  side  more  or  less,  and 
then  keeps  shifting  slowly,  is  a  prob- 
lem which  has  hitherto  baffled  the  wis- 
est scientists.  But  Professor  Wilde, 
F.  R.  S.,  claims  to  have  solved  it.  His 
theory  is  based  on  the  belief  that  the 
inside  of  the  earth  is  in  a  liquid  con- 
dition and  revolves  independently  of 
the  outer  crust.  This  introduces  vary- 
ing magnetic  conditions,  which  influ- 
ence the  needle.  For  purposes  of  dem- 
onstration. Professor  Wilde  has  con- 
structed two  spheres,  one  inside  the 
other,  in  proper  proportions,  and  both 
converted  into  magnets  by  coils  of  wire 
encircling  them.  With  this  apparatus 
in  revolution.  Professor  Wilde  de- 
clares he  can  reproduce  with  accuracy 
every  magnetic  variation  known  in 
the  history  of  the  world  during  the 
past  four  hundred  years. 

A  new  star  of  the  fifth  magnitude,, 
near  Chi  Aurigae,  has  been  discover- 
ed, and  has  been  photographed  at  the 
Harvard  College  Observatory.  The 
visitor  is  wrapped  in  a  whirlwind  of 
flame,  which  is  supposed  to  be  due 
either  to  an  explosion  or  to  a  collision 
with  some  one  of  the  giant  orbs  of 
nethermost  space. 

The  aurora  borealis  which  made  a 
magnificent  display  in  Northern  Eu- 
rope and  North  America  on  February 
13  last,  was  preceded  by  an  enormous 
group  of  spots  on  the  sun,  the  disturbed 
areaof  th  e  orb  of  d  ay  measuring  1 00,000 
by  50,000  miles.  Contemporaneously 
came  a  terrestrial  storm  of  exception- 
al intensitv,  and  a  cold  wave,  in  the 
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United  States .  Perhaps  the  three  were 
only  a  coincidence,  but  it  is  worth  not- 
ing as  another  contribution  to  the  evi- 
dence that  some  kind  of  relation  ex- 
ists between  these  phenomena. 

Dr.  Seth  Chandler,  of  Boston,  Mass., 
believes  that  the  irregularities  of  the 
variable  star,  "Algol,"  together  with 
those  of  its  dark  companion,  are  caused 
by  their  revolving  together  about  a 
third  body  once  in  130  years.  This  is 
the  first  statement  that  there  exists  in 
stellar  space  any  system  comparable 
with  our  solar  system. 

Geologist  H.  W.  Turner,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  has  found  a  meteorite 
near  Cave  City,  Calaveras  County,  Cal- 
ifornia, which  contains  gold.  Hitherto 
no  meteoric  iron  has  been  discovered 
in  connection  with  gold.  But  Profes- 
sor Kunz,  another  geologist,  says  that 
gold  has  a  remarkable  affinity  for  iron, 
and  that  frequently  shovels,  nails,  etc., 
used  in  old  placer  mines,  have  been 
found  coated  with  the  precious  metal. 
The  meteorite,  he  says,  was  coated  in 
the  same  way. 

It  has  been  discovered  that  liquid 
oxygenis  a  highly  magnetic  substance. 
Professor  Dewar,  of  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution of  England,  recently  prepared 
some  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Royal 
Scientific  Society;  and  it  occurred  to 
him  to  place  it  between  the  poles  of 
a  powerful  magnet.  The  oxygen  im- 
mediately leaped  up  to  the  pole,  and 
remained  there  permanently  attached 
until  it  evaporated.  This  experiment 
shows  for  the  first  time,  that  iron  is  not 
the  only  highly  magnetic  substance  in 
nature,  as  was  once  supposed. 

Edison  has  patented  a  device  which 
solves  the  great  problem  of  telegraph- 
ing without  wires.  By  obtaining  a  suf- 
ficient elevation  to  overcome  the  cur- 
vature of  the  earth,  and  to  reduce  as 
far  as  may  be  the  earth's  absorption, 
electric  signaling  can  be  carried  on 
by  induction,  without  the  use  of  wires 
between  the  signaling  stations.  The 
same  system  can  be  used  for  tele- 
graphing across  oceans  and  between 
passing  ships,  to  prevent  collisions  in 
foggy  weather.  For  land  signaling, 
very  high  posts  or  captive  balloons 
may  be  used.  The  battery  on  the 
pole  and  balloon  has  an  earth  connec- 
tion; on  the  ship  it  is  conveyed  to  met- 


al plates  in  the  ship's  bottom,  so  that 
the  "earth  connection"  is  made  with 
the  sea.  The  result  of  the  whole  ar- 
rangement is  a  current  "in  which  is 
interposed  a  condenser  formed  of  dis- 
tantly separated  and  elevated  condens- 
ing surfaces,  with  the  intervening  air 
as  a  dielectric." 

The  United  States  Fish  Commission 
steamer  Albatross^  which  has  surveyed 
a  line  for  a  cable  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Sandwich  Islands,  has 
found  marked  irregularities  in  the  bed 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  depth  varies 
from  300  to  3,200  fathoms.  The  bed 
of  the  Atlantic  is  much  less  irregular. 

LITERATURE. 

A  drama  from  the  pen  of  the  Poet- 
Laureate  is  certainly  the  most  notable 
literary  gift  of  the  past  quarter,  even 
if  it  has  been  a  pastoral  of  the  disap- 
pointing and  uncertain  character  of 
"  The  Foresters."  The  autumn  of  Al- 
fred, Lord  Tennyson's  life  has  borne 
fruitage  to  no  poetry  worthy  of  the 
rhythm  and  onomatopoeia,  the  swing 
and  sweep  of  his  magnificent  idyls  and 
lyrics.  In  the  legendary  lore  of  Robin 
Hood  and  his  brave  Maid  Marian,  Ten- 
nyson might  have  found  the  fabric  for 
adelightful  fairy-like  picturingof  mer- 
ry wild-wood  life  in  the  wild  days  of 
Prince  John.  In  the  scenes  of  "The 
Foresters,"  we  had  expected  to  catch 
a  charming  glimpse  of  Friar  Tuck, 
Little  John,  Will  Scarlet,  and  Much, 
the  Miller's  son,  among  their  bowmen, 
"fleeting  the  time  carelessly,  as  they 
did  in  the  golden  world."  Sherwood 
Forest  we  hoped  to  behold  transfig- 
ured into  another  Arden.  In  the  light 
of  these  hopes,  the  Laureate's  drama 
is  to  be  judged  a  failure.  The  five  acts 
relate  how  Sir  Richard  Lea  borrowed 
two  thousand  marks  from  the  Abbot 
of  York,  with  which  to  ransom  his  son, 
Walter,  taken  in  the  King's  battles, 
and  how,  crazed  by  the  thought  of  los- 
ing his  lands,  he  would  have  wedded 
his  daughter,  Marian,  to  the  Abbot's 
brother,  the  Sheriff  of  Nottingham. 
Marian  betroths  herself  to  the  Earl  of 
Huntingdon,  Robin  Hood,  whom  the 
enamored  Prince  John  outlaws.  The 
Prince  and  the  Sheriff  pursue  her 
father  and  herself  into  Sherwood, 
where  King  Richard,  escaped  from 
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prison,  reveals  himself,  to  the  discom- 
fiture of  all  save  the  loyal  Merry  Men. 
While  the  pastoral  has  nothing-  of 
the  silvery  sweetness  and  lyric  vigor 
of  the  old-time  Tennyson,  still  its  dic- 
tion is  always  beautiful,  and  its  blank 
verse,  at  times,  full  of  the  old  tuneful- 
ness. It  has  the  fragrance  of  the  oaks, 
the  balmy  breathings  of  the  forest 
about  it,  as  Robin  Hood  says: 

"While  I  sat 
Among  my  thralls  in  my  baronial  hall, 
The  groining  hid  the  heavens;  but  since  I 

breathed, 
A  houseless  head  beneath  the  sun  and  stars, 
The  soul  of  the  woods  hath  stricken  through 

ray  blood," 

The  scene  in  Robin's  banqueting 
hall,  with  the  Prince  in  the  disguise 
of  a  monk,  and  the  comedy  in  the  Old 
Witch's  hut,  when  Robin  dons  the 
hag's  gown  and  frightens  the  Prince, 
the  Sheriff,  and  the  Mercenary,  are  the 
most  dramatic  parts  of  the  play, which, 
especially  in  woodland  thoughts,  is  fre- 
quently ideally  Tennysonian.  The 
*'Foresters"  has  proved  happy  for  the 
secluded  poet's  laurels,  whom  we  have 
been  led  to  picture  as  declining  into 
a  pessimistic  old  age,  but  who  now 
emerges  to  reveal  to  us  that  the  aspi- 
rations of  dawn  are  not  in  ashes,  but 
can  burn  as  brightly  as  ever  in  a  ro- 
mantic tale  under  the  green-boughs, 
where  the  names  of  the  Merry  Men 

"Will  cling  like  ivy  to  the  wood; 
And  where,  perhaps,  a  hundred  years  away, 
Some  hunter,  in  day  dreams  or  half  asleep, 
Will  hear  their  arrows  whizzing  overhead, 
And  catch  the  winding  of  a  phantom  horn." 

Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward  has  more  than 
sustained  the  reputation  of  ''Robert 
Elsmere"  in  her  "History  of  David 
Grieve."  While  not  destined  to  be- 
come a  literary  shibboleth,  and  not 
presenting  a  unified,  intense  portrait, 
as  did  her  famous  novel,  "David 
Grieve"  is  more  valuable  because 
more  subdued  and  complex.  Its  one 
fault  is  the  tediousness  of  its  four  long 
books.  David,  the  Westmoreland  or- 
phan lad,  becomes  a  Manchester  prin- 
ter and  a  materialist,  receives  a  blow 
from  heredity  in  the  ruin  of  his  way- 
ward sister,  and  falls  himself  into  a 
"marriage  of  passion"  with  a  French 
artiste;  but,  being  deserted  by  her, 
marries  after  the  law,  and  grows  into 
idealism.    The  book  gives  a  strikingly 


vivid  picture  of  the  Paris  of  to-day, 
and  contains  remarkable  types  in  Da- 
vid, his  sister  Stephanie,  and  his  par- 
amour, Elise.  The  lesson  of  the  work 
is  that  by  the  altruistic  reflection,  aris- 
ing out  of  experience,  humanity  is 
brought,  as  David  is,  to  "a  conception 
of  Christianity,  in  which  you  discern 
once  more  its  lasting  validity  and  sig- 
nificance, its  imperishable  place  in 
human  life.  It  becomes  simply  that 
preaching  of  the  Kingdom  of  God 
which  belongs  to  and  affects  you — 
you,  the  modern  European — just  as 
Greek  philosophy.  Stoic  or  Cynic,  was 
that  preaching  of  it  which  belonged 
to  and  affected  Epictetus." 

Thomas  Hardy's  "  Tess  of  the 
D'Urbervilles  "  is  beyond  doubt  his 
greatest  novel.  Tess  he  proclaims  to 
be  "  A  Pure  Woman  Faithfully  Pre- 
sented." This  "pure  woman  "  is  the 
daughter  of  John  Durbeyfield,  a  poor 
Wessex  village  huckster,  whose  fool- 
ishness leads  to  her  betrayal.  After- 
wards she  falls  passionately  in  love 
with  a  clergyman's  son,  who  deserts 
her  on  the  eve  of  their  wedding,  ow- 
ing to  her  confession.  To  rescue  her 
mother,  brothers,  and  sisters  from 
starvation,  she  becomes  her  betrayer's 
mistress.  Her  husband  returns  to 
forgive;  but  in  remorse  she  kills  her 
miner,  and  expiates  her  "crime"  on 
the  scaffold.  With  deep  pathos,  Mr. 
Hardy  deplores  the  incessant  penalty 
paid  by  the  innocent  for  the  wicked — 
a  morality  perhaps  good  enough  for 
divinities,  but  scorned  by  the  average 
human  nature. 

History,  like  her  half-sister  Fiction, 
has  been  enriched  by  two  notable 
books.  Delightful  in  literary  finish, 
luminous  in  conciseness,  and  pictur- 
esque in  treatment,  the  old  story  of 
"  The  Discovery  of  America,"  as  told 
by  John  Fiske,  is  given  a  new  charm. 
The  most  important  part  of  the  vol- 
ume, however,  is  the  brilliant  analyti- 
cal "Account  of  Ancient  America  and 
the  Spanish  Conquest."  In  aboriginal 
America,  Mr.  Fiske  has  found  "states 
of  society  preserved  in  stages  of  de- 
velopment similar  to  those  of  our  an- 
cestral societies  in  the  Old  World  be- 
fore Homer  and  the  Vedas.  The  clan, 
phratry,  and  tribe  among  the  Iroquois, 
help  us  in  many  respects  to  get  back 
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to  the  original  conceptions  of  the  gens, 
ouria,  and  tribe  among  the  Romans." 
From  Mandan  round-house  and  Zuni 
pueblo,  the  historian  passes  to  the 
story  of  the  Finland  voyagers,  skip- 
ping intermediate  legend,  but  gives 
it  as  his  verdict  that  "  the  Northmen 
never  founded  a  colony  south  of  Davis 
vStrait."  All  the  voyagers  from  Cabot 
to  Magellan  are  reviewed,  and  the 
conquests  of  Mexico  and  Peru  related 
with  epic  vigor. 

A  much  later  period  of  national 
history,  the  troubled  years  of  the  de- 
cade from  1803  to  181 2,  is  fluently  des- 
cribed in  the  third  volume  of  John 
Bach  McMaster's  "  History  of  the 
People  of  the  United  States."  The 
narrative  opens  with  the  purchase  of 
Louisiana,  and  ends  with  Hull's  sur- 
render at  Detroit.  The  disgraceful 
Embargo,  the  tragedy  of  Aaron  Burr, 
and  the  foolish  prologue  to  the  War 
of  181 2,  are  forcibly  evoked  from  the 
past  again  before  our  view. 

After  arduous  labors.  Professor 
William  Dwight  Whitney  and  his  corps 
of  scholars  have  witnessed,  within  the 
quarter,  the  triumphant  completion  of 
the  comprehensive  Century  Diction- 
ary. Despite  the  magnitude  of  the 
taskjitsaccomplishment  has  consumed 
but  two-and-one-half  years  from  the 
issue  of  Part  I.  The  completed  dic- 
tionary covers  7,000  pages,  and  has 
8,000  illustrations.  The  reading  for 
quotations  has  been  remarkably  wide 
in  its  scope,  and  the  work  contains  a 
perfect  glossary  of  Chaucerian  and 
Elizabethan  words. 

Singularly  few  books  of  high  merit 
have  seen  the  light  within  the  past 
three  months,  and  especially  is  this 
true  of  Poetry.  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  is 
no  more  than  entertaining  with  his 
Egyptian  and  Japanese  themes  in 
**  Potiphar's  Wife,  and  Other  Poems;" 
and  Amelie  Rives  is  guilty  of  sacri- 
ficing a  powerful  lyrical  and  dramatic 
motif  iox:  the  sake  of  mere  erotic  raving, 
in  her  blank  verse  tragedy  of  "  Athel- 
wold,"  who  wooed  Elfreda  for  King 
Edgar,  but  unhappily  won  her  for  him- 
self. The  recent  short  poems  of  Owen 
Meredith,  collected  since  his  death, 
under  the  title  of  "  Marah,"  are  sim- 
ply attractive. 

Tennyson  broke  the  silence  with  a 


weak  eulogy  of  seventeen  lines  upon 
the  dead  Duke  of  Clarence,  wherein 
he  declares  that  "  the  face  of  Death  is 
towards  the  Sun  of  Life."  Prophetic, 
inspired  by  his  own  approaching  end, 
Whitman  lifted  his  voice  in  a  majestic 
and  spiritual  carol  upon  "  Death's  Val- 
ley," seeking  to  reproduce  in  words, 
George  Inness'  picture  of  the  "Valley 
of  the  Shadow  of  Death."  Joaquin 
Miller  sang  of  Columbus:  "  The  Brave 
Adm'rl  said,  'Sail  on!  Sail  on!  Sail 
on!'" 

Volumes  of  verse  worthy  of  mention, 
have  been  Philip  Bourke  Marston's 
"A  Last  Harvest,"  its  poems  breath- 
ing the  pathos  of  his  sad  life;  Kather- 
ine  Tynan's  seventy  "Ballads  and  Lyr- 
ics," with  the  spirit  of  Erin;  Mrs.  Gra- 
ham R.  Tomson's  "A  Summer  Night, 
and  Other  Poems,"  rich  in  ballads; 
Edgar  Fawcett's  "Songs of  Doubt  and 
Dream;"  and  James  Whitcomb  Ri- 
ley's fantastic  "  Flying  Islands  of  the 
Night." 

The  field  of  Fiction  has  been  equally 
unfertile.  Oscar  Wilde's  "House  of 
Pomegranates  "  is  a  castle  of  ostensi- 
ble fairy-tales,  under  the  allegory  of 
which  lie  masked  the  Wilde  ethics  and 
sestheticism.  The  novels  proper  have 
beenGrantAllen'sextravagant  "Duch- 
ess of  Powysland,"  telling  of  a  poor 
English  girlwhobecomes  an  American 
heiress;  Bret  Harte's  "First  Family 
of  Tasajara,"  telling  of  a  miner  who 
usurps  a  valuable  claim,  but  is  ruined 
by  a  sudden  flood;  Brander  Matthews' 
tale  of  how  two  lovers,  who  had  fallen 
out,fall  together  again,  and  are  wedded 
"In  the  Vestibule  Limited;"  Wm. 
Dean  Howells'  "Quality  of  Mercy;" 
Henry  James'  "The  Lesson  of  the 
Master;"  Hamlin  Garland's  "Jason 
Edwards,  an  Average  Man,"  pictur- 
ing one  of  the  saddest  phases  of  the 
life  of  the  mechanic;  Celia  Parker 
Wooley's  gloomy  "Roger  Hunt;" 
and  W.  Clark  Russell's  story  of  "A 
Strange  Elopement"  in  an  open  boat 
at  sea. 

The  reprinted  "Historical  Essays" 
of  Edward  A.  Freeman  have  been  in- 
vested with  additional  interest  owing 
to  that  venerable  scholar's  demise. 
The  twenty-two  essays  extend  over  a 
marvelous  range,  from  Carthage  to 
Andres,  justifying  Freeman's   claim 
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that  he  took  all  history  as  his  pro- 
vince. The  essay  on  Portugal  is  the 
most  valuable. 

Edmund  Gosse  indulges  in  delight- 
ful "Goss — ip  in  a  Library,"  chatting 
about  only  three  living  authors,  how- 
ever, blowing  the  dust  off  "Camden's 
Britannica"  and  the  "Mirror  for  Mag- 
istrates," and  recalling  memories  of 
Ann  Lang  and  John  Buncle.  John 
Tyndall's  "New  Fragments"  embrace 
such  varied  topics  as  Sabbath  Life  in 
the  Alps,  Rainbow,  Pasteur,  Atoms 
and  Ether  Waves,  and  Carlyle,  all  be- 
tween the  two  covers  of  one  duodeci- 
mo. F.  Max  Muller's  "Anthropolog- 
ical Religion"  presents  to  a  larger  au- 
dience his  Gilford  lectures  at  Glasgow 
University  last  year. 

Travelers'  Tales  have  been  unus- 
ually refreshing.  Gabriel  Bonvalot, 
who  succeeded  in  crossing  the  Pamir 
and  entering  Thibet  upon  the  north- 
west, has  given  us  a  frank,  witty  story 
of  his  march  "Across  Thibet,"  the  il- 
lustrations being  from  photographs  by 
his  companion,  Prince  Henry  of  Or- 
leans. Bonvalot  was  baffled  by  the 
tricky  natives  from  reaching  the  cap- 
ital, Shasa. 

Not  with  arms,  but  disguised  as  a 
Chinaman,  Wm.  Woodville  Rockhill, 
ex-Secretary  of  Legation  at  Pekin, 
journeyed  alone  7,000  miles  through 
virtually  unexplored  regions,  across 
Chinaand  Mongolia,  and  entered  Thib- 
et upon  the  east.  Seemingly  a  na- 
tive, he  was  thrown  intimately  in  with 
the  natives;  and,  in  his  "Land  of  the 
Lamas,"  he  gives  us  the  benefit  of  his 
novel  experience. 

Henry  Norman  had  not  such  fresh 
ground  in  the  land  of  the  Mikado,  but 
he  found  a  new  realm,  "  The  Real 
Japan."  Not  all  coideur  de  ?'ose  are  his 
pictures  of  the  Sunset  Empire,  the  vol- 
ume containing  the  most  serious  stud- 
ies of  contemporary  Japanese  morals, 
administration,  and  politics. 

Mrs.  Bishop  (Isabella  L.  Bird)  per- 
mits us  to  read  in  her  two  volumes  of 
"Journeys  in  Persia  and  Kurdistan," 
the  record  of  her  diary  letters  upon  a 
winter  caravan  trip  of  500  miles  from 
Bagdad  to  Teheran,  and  another  from 
Kurdistan  to  Trebizond.  With  her  we 
visit  the  Persian  Nomads  and  the 
Nestorians. 


Mrs.  F.  Gordon-Cumming  has  given 
us  an  exceedingly  bulky,  but  encyclo- 
paedic, history  of  her  "Two  Happy 
Years  in  Ceylon,"  a  work  which  will 
long  be  the  standard  reference  for  that 
country. 

Valuable  books  of  the  quarter  have 
been  the  translation  of  Imbert  De 
Saint- Amand's  artistic  "Duchess  of 
Angouleme,  and  the  Two  Restora- 
tions," describing  Louis  XVHI.'s  re- 
entry into  Paris  amid  the  enraged 
grenadiers  of  the  old  Imperial  Guard, 
the  dramatic  return  of  Napoleon,  and 
France  after  Waterloo;  "The  New 
Calendar  of  Great  Men,"  being  the 
biographies  of  the  558  Worthies  in  the 
Positivist  Calendar  of  Auguste  Comte, 
edited  by  Frederick  Harrison;  Will- 
iam Archer's  translation  of  young 
Maurice  Maeterlinck's  play  "The 
Princess  Maleine  and  the  Intruder;" 
Howard  H.  Furness's  ninth  volume, 
"The  Tempest,"  of  his  Variorum 
Shakespeare;  Henry  Morley's  "Eng- 
lish Writers,"  Vol.  VIII.,  from  Surrey 
to  Spenser,  dealing  with  the  Renais- 
sance and  pre-Elizabethan  periods ; 
Philip  H.  Wicksteed's  four  lectures  on 
"The  Metrical  Works  of  Henry  Ibsen;" 
Oscar  Browning's  enlarged  Encyclo- 
paedia articles  on  "Dante"  and  "Goe- 
the;" Dr.  H.  C.  C.  Moule's  biography 
of  Charles  Simeon,  Cambridge's  Wes- 
ley; Mrs.  Mary  Anna  Jackson's  affec- 
tionate domestic  memoir  of  "General 
Thomas  J.  (Stonewall)  Jackson;"  Ben- 
jamin F.  Butler's  abusive  "Book;" 
the  Marquis  of  Lome's  hasty  "  Lord 
Palmerston,"  valuable  for  its  original 
papers;  Horatio  O.  Ladd's  documen- 
tary "Story  of  New  Mexico;"  Thomas 
Carlyle's  ordinary  "  Lectures  on  the 
History  of  Literature,"  delivered  in 
i838,but  now  printed  for  the  first  time; 
Arthur  Stedman's  reissue  of  Herman 
Melville's  "Typee;"  G.  Maspero's 
"  Life  in  Ancient  Egypt  and  Assyria," 
dealing  with  the  epochs  of  Assurbani- 
paland  RamesesII.;  Prof.  A.H.Sayce's 
"Record  of  the  Past,"  Vol.  V.;  Wm. 
Martin  Conway's  archaeological  story 
of  "  The  Dawn  of  Art  in  the  Ancient 
World;"  Dr.  Archibald  Duff's  modern- 
ized version  of  "Old  Testament  The- 
ology," the  history  of  the  Hebrew  re- 
ligion from  800  B.  C.  to  Josiah,  640  B.C. ; 
Sir  Robert  Ball's  "The  Cause  of  An 
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Ice  Age;"  Prof.  Ernest  Lavisse's  trans- 
lated "General  View  of  the  Political 
History  of  Europe;"  Wm.  H.  Good- 
year's  "Grammar  of  the  Lotus,"  trac- 
ing its  sacred  ancestry  in  classic  orna- 
ment, and  down  to  the  chevron  and 
volute;  Graham  R.  Thomson's  charm- 
ing anthology  "Concerning  Cats;" 
with  new  translations  by  Gosse,  and  a 
new  poem  by  Cosmo  Monkhouse;  W. 
H.  Fremantle's  Bampton  lectures  on 
^'  The  World  as  the  Subject  of  Redemp- 
tion; "  Professor  Joseph  Wright's 
"Primer  of  the  Gothic  Language;" 
Henry  Jephson's  "The  Platform;" 
Henry  Drummond's  "  Programme  of 
Christianity,  and  other  Addresses;" 
Herbert  Spencer's  "  Social  Statics," 
revised  from  a  socialistic  to  an  extreme 
individualistic  standpoint;  F.  Anstey's 
"  The  Talking  Horse,  and  Nine  other 
Tales;"  the  "Story  of  the  Ere  Dwell- 
ers," done  by  Wm.  Morris  and  E. 
Magnusson;  Goldwin  Smith's  "Wm. 
Lloyd  Garrison;"  George  Saintsbury's 
interesting  historical  collection  of 
"Political  Verse;"  Edouard  Schure's 
"  Great  Legends  of  France;"  the  com- 
plete Works  of  Charles  Lamb;  and  the 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography, 
Vol.  XXX.,  Johnes-Kenneth. 

ART. 

JamesWhistler,  the  well  known  Eng- 
lish painter,  has  been  decorated  as  an 
officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  by  the 
French  Government,  in  recognition  of 
his  presentation  of  one  of  his  pictures 
to  the  Palace  of  the  Luxembourg. 

The  English  Royal  Academy  have 
elected  as  Associates,StanhopeForbes, 
painter  ;  Harry  Bates,  sculptor  ;  and 
Graham  Jackson,  architect.  These  are 
the  only  branches  of  art  officially  rec- 
ognized by  the  Academy. 

MUSIC  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

The  most  important  incident  of  the 
dramatic  season  in  America  and 
abroad,  has  been  Mr.  Augustin  Daly's 
production,  on  March  1 7,  of  Lord  Ten- 
nyson's new  play,  "The  Foresters." 
Its  first  presentation  was  at  Mr.  Daly's 
theater  in  New  York;  and  Americans 
thus  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  it 
before  Englishmen  enjoyed  that  priv- 
ilege. "The  Foresters"  is  simply  a 
new  version   of   "The  Robin  Hood 


Ballads,"  written  under  the  manifest 
influence  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  "Ivan- 
hoe."  Although  the  play  can  never 
equal,  either  in  fame  or  in  popularity, 
the  magnificent  poems  of  Tennyson's 
earlier  years,  it  has  varied  charms  pe- 
culiarly its  own.  Mr.  Daly's  trained 
company  of  comedians  did  full  justice 
to  the  bewitching  pastoral  scenes  of 
"The  Foresters;"  and  the  principal 
English  newspapers  considered  the 
first  night's  performance  of  sufficient 
importance  to  command  long  cable 
dispatches  from  New  York. 

Preparations  are  now  under  way  for 
an  international  musical  and  theat- 
rical exhibition  in  Vienna  this  year. 
It  will  be  the  first  world's  exhibition 
devoted  to  the  drama  and  its  adjuncts. 
The  idea  originated  with  the  Princess 
Metternich,  who  is  an  enthusiastic 
friend  of  art.  Applications  from  all  na- 
tions are  pouring  in;  and  great  repre- 
sentative dramatic  and  musical  com- 
panies from  France,  England,  Bel- 
gium, Spain,  Russia,  Holland,  Bavaria, 
Saxony,  Prussia,  Italy,  Greece,  Japan, 
and  other  countries,  will  be  present. 
The  great  annual  German  festival  will 
be  given  at  the  time  of  the  exhibition 
in  Vienna.  Managers  are  invited  to 
send  models  of  their  theaters;  and  any 
musical  instruments,  autographs,  cos- 
tumes, music  scores,  librettos,  photo- 
graphs, portraits,  weapons,  armor,  rel- 
ics of  any  sort,  pertaining  to  the  music- 
al and  dramatic  history  of  America, 
will  be  welcome. 

Paderewski,  the  wonderful  Polish 
pianist,  made  a  very  successful  tour 
of  the  United  States  in  February  and 
March,  and  gave  a  final  concert  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  New 
York  prior  to  his  departure  for  Europe. 
The  concert  was  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Washington  Arch  Fund,  and  realized 
about  $4,300.  When  the  program  was 
ended,  the  pianist  was  presented  with 
a  stand  of  Polish  colors  and  a  wreath. 
Mr.  Goodwin,  who  made  the  presen- 
tation, dwelt  on  the  particular  fitness 
of  a  countryman  of  Kosciusko  aiding 
to  build  a  monument  to  the  Polish  pat- 
riot's companion  in  arms.  Paderews- 
ki's  reply  was  a  superb  rendition  of 
Liszt's  second  Hungarian  Rhapsody. 

The  Metropolitan  Opera  House  of 
New  York  will  be  conducted  by  Ab- 
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bey  &  Grau,  who  have  secured  the 
house  for  three  years,  and  will  produce 
grand  opera  in  Italian  and  French,  but 
not  in  German.  They  are  to  receive 
a  nig-htly  subvention  of  $2,000,  and  all 
other  rentals  and  perquisites  from  the 
use  of  the  house. 

ARCHEOLOGY. 

The  Peabody  Museum  expedition 
to  Honduras,  consisting  of  members 
of  the  faculty  of  Harvard  University 
and  others,  who  have  been  authorized 
to  explore  the  ruins  at  Copan  for  a 
period  of  ten  years,  arrived  at  that 
place  on  December  10  last.  The  ru- 
ins are  scattered  over  a  large  area  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Rio  Copan,  in 
the  division  of  Gracios,  near  the  Gua- 
temala and  Salvador  boundaries,  and 
are  half  buried  in  the  dense  vegeta- 
tion of  a  tropical  forest.  They  con- 
sist of  an  extensive  group  of  vast  py- 
ramidal structures,  corresponding  in 
type  to  certain  remains  found  in  Mex- 
ico. The  terraced  edifices,  the  gods 
in  their  solemn  grandeur,  and  gigan- 
tic monoliths  and  altars  covered  with 
elaborate  groups  of  hieroglyphic  or 
symbolical  figures,  would  seem  to 
point  to  the  ruins  as  the  remains  of  a 
temple. 

The  exploring  party  has  built  a  large 
living  house  of  poles,  with  a  thatched 
roof,  which  will  also  accommodate  the 
specimens  collected.  A  band  of  thir- 
ty-six laborers  has  been  employed  in 
clearing  away  the  debris,  and  the  work 
of  taking  plaster  casts  and  photo- 
graphs of  the  ruins  has  commenced. 
The  material  collected  this  year  will 
be  sent  to  the  World's  Columbian  Ex- 
position at  Chicago. 

Dr.  Waldstein,  of  the  American 
Archaeological  School  at  Athens,  has 
discovered  at  Argos  the  foundation  of 
the  Temple  of  Hera,  which  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  429  B.  C;  also  the 
remains  of  a  second  temple,  contain- 
ing vases,  bronzes,  and  fragments  of 
sculpture,  including  a  beautiful  head 
of  Hera.  There  are  180  workmen 
employed  in  the  excavations. 

The  great  Temple  of  Zimbabwe,  in 
Mashonaland,  South  Africa,  was  built 
by  an  ancient  race  which  occupied 
the  country  prior  to  the  Kaffirs.  The 
most  conspicuous  feature  of  the  ruins 


is  the  tower,  thirty-two  feet  in  height. 
A  consecutive  line  of  ruins  leads  from 
the  temple  to  the  foot  of  a  rocky  hill 
400  feet  high,  on  which  is  the  fortress, 
defended  at  every  turn  by  traverses 
and  buttresses.  Its  thick  walls,  thirty 
feet  high  and  thirteen  feet  broad,  sur- 
mount a  precipice  from  seventy  to 
ninety  feet  in  height.  Every  hole 
through  which  an  arrow  could  pass, 
has  been  walled  up,  proving  that  the 
occupants  lived  like  a  garrison  in  the 
heart  of  an  enemy's  country,  a  gold- 
producing  race,  who,  on  this  rocky 
height,  crushed  and  melted  their  gold. 
This  is  testified  to  by  the  discovery  of 
many  crucibles  with  gold  in  them,  a 
furnace,  burnishers,  and  other  instru- 
ments. The  ruins  are  not  connected 
with  any  known  African  race.  The 
builders  and  gold  producers  doubtless 
came  from  the  Arabian  peninsula  be- 
fore the  Mohammedan  era. 

RELIGION. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  the  United  wStates, 
at  its  last  meeting  in  Detroit,  in  May, 
1 89 1  (see  Vol.  I.,  p.  325),  vetoed  the 
action  of  the  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  transferring  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Briggs  from  the  chair  of  Hebrew  to 
the  chair  of  Biblical  Theology,  on  ac- 
count of  alleged  heresy  on  the  part 
of  the  Doctor.  The  Assembly  also 
appointed  a  Conference  Committee  of 
eight  ministers  and  seven  elders  to 
meet  the  directors  of  the  Seminary, 
and  to  determine,  if  possible,  whether 
the  compact  made  by  the  two  parties 
in  1870,  at  the  time  of  the  reunion  of 
the  New  School  and  the  Old  School, 
gave  the  power  to  the  Assembly  to 
negative  any  action  of  the  Seminary 
in  making  appointments.  The  meet- 
ings of  the  committee  and  directors 
took  place  in  New  York  City  in  Oc- 
tober, 189T,  and  January,  1892.  Both 
holding  their  original  opinions,  a  com- 
promise was  drawn  up  January  22;  and 
the  questions  at  issue  were  referred 
totheGeneral  Assembly  of  1 892, which 
will  meet  at  Portland,  Oregon. 

The  new  Presbyterian  Theological 
Seminary  for  the  Central  West,  taken 
under  the  care  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly at  its  last  meeting,  has  been  estab- 
lished,  at  Omaha,   Neb.     Until   this 
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one  was  organized,  there  was  no  Pres- 
byterian seminary  between  Chicago 
and  the  Pacific  Coast,  except  the  Ger- 
man Theological  Seminary  in  Du- 
buque, Iowa,  where  instruction  is  en- 
tirely in  the  German  language.     The 


new  seminary  was  organized  because 
there  are  many  candidates  for  the  min- 
istry throughout  the  Central  West, 
many  of  whom  find  it  difficult  to  go  to 
seminaries  at  a  distance  in  order  to 
complete  their  theological  studies. 
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JANUARY. 

1.  RoswELL  P.  Mason,  Mayor  of  Chicago 
at  the  time  of  the  great  fire,  and  a  prominent 
railroad  man,  died  at  Chicago,  111.,  aged  87. 

Captain  William  F.  Meeker,  a  famous 
scout  on  the  Blackwater  during  the  War  of 
the  Rebellion,  National  Soldiers'  Home,  Vir- 
ginia, 48. 

2.  General  Montgomery  C.  Meigs;  United 
States  Engineer  Corps,  retired,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  76.  He  was  born  in  Augusta, 
Me.,  in  18 16.  His  classical  education  began 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  which 
he  left  to  enter  the  United  States  Military 
Academy,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in 
1836.  His  first  appointment  was  in  the  artill- 
ery arm  of  the  service;  but,  after  a  short  time, 
he  was  transferred  to  the  Engineer  Corps. 
While  a  young  lieutenant  of  engineers,  he 
was  occupied  in  the  building  of  Fort  Dela- 
ware and  other  defenses  along  the  Atlantic 
Coast,  and  in  the  superintendence  of  the 
construction  of  Forts  Wayne,  Porter,  Niag- 
ara, and  Ontario.  He  superintended  the 
building  of  the  new  dome  for  the  Capitol  at 
Washington.  The  breaking  out  of  the  Civil 
War  found  him  in  Florida  in  charge  of  the 
building  of  Fort  Jefferson,  from  which  duty 
he  turned  to  organize  an  expedition  to  re- 
lieve Fort  Pickens,  Florida,  which  the  Con- 
federate forces  had  besieged.  In  May,  1861 , 
he  was  made  Quartermaster-General  of  the 
United  States  Army,  with  the  rank  of  Briga- 
dier-General. He  served  with  great  distinc- 
tion throughout  the  war,  and,  at  its  close, 
was  breveted  a  Major-General. 

3.  Emile  Louis  Victor  de  Laveleye,  the 
noted  Belgian  writer  on  political  economy. 
Pans,  France,  70.  Born  at  Bruges,  he  began 
his  studies  in  that  town,  but  finished  in  Paris 
at  the  Stanislas  College.  For  the  last  thirty 
years,  he  had  been  Professor  of  Political  Econ- 
omy in  the  University  of  Liege,  and  gained 
considerable  renown.  He  was  a  regular  and 
prominent  contributor  to  the  y?^7/z^<?  <-/<?.? Z>^?/,r 
Aloncies.  The  Institute  elected  him  one  of 
its  correspondents.  Among  his  principal 
works  are:  "Essays  on  the^Forms  of  Gov- 
ernment in  Modern  Societies,"  "  Contempo- 
rary Socialism,"  "  Property  and  its  Primitive 
Forms." 

5.  Sir  George  Biddell  Airy,  formerly 
Astronomer  Royal  of  England,  London, 
Eng.,  91.  He  was  educated  at  Colchester 
Grammar  School   and   at   Trinity   College, 
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Cambridge,  entering  college  when  eighteen 
years  old.  He  was  elected  scholar  in  1822; 
and  in  1823  he  was  graduated  B.  A.  as  senior 
wrangler.  In  1826  he  received  the  degree 
of  M.  A. ;  and,  in  the  same  year,  he  was  elect- 
e'd  Lucasian  Professor  of  Experimental  Sci- 
ence. In  1828  he  was  made  Plumian  Pro- 
fessor of  Astronomy,  and  director  of  the  new- 
ly erected  Cambridge  Observatory.  In  1838 
he  was  made  Astronomer  Royal,  which  place 
he  held  until  1881,  when  he  resigned  on  ac- 
count of  his  age.  He  was  one  of  the  best 
mathematicians  of  his  time,  and  had  a  nat- 
ural liking  for  the  most  delicate  forms  of 
mechanics. 

7.  Tewfik  Pasha,  Khedive  of  Egypt,  the 
sixth  ruler  of  the  dynasty  founded  by  Me- 
hemet  Ali  Pasha,  the  Helouan  Palace,  near 
Cairo,  40.  He  was  the  son  of  Ismail  Pasha, 
ex-Khedive,  grandson  of  Ibrahim,  the  victor 
of  Korieh.  His  mother  was  a  fellah  woman 
of  mean  rank.  By  a  decree  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  issued  under  Enghsh  and  French 
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pressure,  he  succeeded  to  the  Khedivate  in 
1879.  His  brothers  had  all  been  educated 
at  Paris,  Oxford,  and  Woolwich;  but  Tewfik 
received  what  teaching  he  had,  in  Egypt; 
and  was  only  once  in  Europe  for  a  very  short 
time.  His  reign  was  a  troubled  one.  It  was 
remarkable  for  two  things,  the  decline  of 
French  and  the  increase  of  English  influence. 
The  machinations  of  Arabi  Pasha  and  the 
revolt  of  the  Mahdi  were  sources  of  consid- 
erable disturbance  in  the  Khedive's  domin- 
ions; but,  despite  these  untoward  circum- 
stances, the  general  tendency  of  his  reign 
was  for  the  better;  and  he  is  held  in  greater 
reverence  by  the  people  at  large,  than  many 
of  his  nobler  predecessors. 

Jean  L.  A.  de  Quatrefages  de  Breau, 
the  well  known  French  naturalist,  and  di- 
rector of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
Paris,  France,  81.  He  was  born  at  Valler- 
augne,  Department  of  Gard.  He  completed 
his  education  at  Strassburg,  where  he  took 
the  degree  of  M.  D.  In  1839  he  was  called 
to  the  chair  of  Zoology  at  Toulouse,  and 
took  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Natural  Science, 
but  soon  resigned  and  went  to  Paris.  He 
wrote  a  number  of  papers  on  natural  history 
for  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  which 
were  republished  in  1854.  He  was  called  to 
the  chair  of  Anthropology  in  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History  in  1856,  and  was  made  a 
Commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1863. 
One  of  his  latest  works  has  been  translated 
into  English  under  the  title  of  "The  Prus- 
sian Race  Ethnologically  Considered,"  to 
which  he  appended  "  Some  Account  of  the 
Bombardment  of  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History  by  the  Prussians  in  January,  1871." 

8.  Rear-Admiral  Christopher  Raymond 
Perry  Rodgers,  United  States  Navy  (re- 
tired), Washington,  D.  C,  73.  He  was  born 
in  Brooklyn,  and  was  appointed  midship- 
man in  the  Navy  on  October  15,  1833.  In 
the  Semniole  War  (1839-41)  he  was  actively 
engaged,  part  of  the  time  as  commander  of 
the  Schooner  Phoenix.  He  served  with  dis- 
tinction through  the  Civil  War.  In  1881  he 
was  placed  on  the  retired  list. 

10.  M.  Peyron,  ex-Minister  of  Marine, 
Paris,  France. 

Rev.  Henry  Philpott,  D.  D.,  formerly 
Bishop  of  Worcester,  London,  Eng.,  84. 

12.  Rev.  Dr.  Orrin  B.  Judd,  a  well  known 
Baptist  minister  and  editor,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
76.  He  was  one  of  the  editors  of  T he  Chron- 
icle  and  Exa?nmei-;  and,  from  1852  to  1856; 
was  engaged  as  a  translator  of  Matthew  by 
the  American  Bible  Union. 

14.  Albert  Victor  Christian  Edward, 
eldest  son  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Duke  of 
Clarence  and  Avondale,  Earl  of  Athlone,  and 
Heir  Apparent  to  the  throne  of  England, 
Sandringham,  Eng.,  28.  His  Royal  High- 
ness was  born  at  Frogmore,  January  8,  1864. 
His  birth  was  premature,  and  to  this  fact  was 
attributed  his  lack  of  physical  vigor.  On 
March  10,  the  anniversary  of  his  parents' 
wedding  day,  the  young  Prince  was  christen- 
ed in  the  private  chapel  of  Buckingham  Pal- 
ace. In  1871,  he  and  his  brother  George, 
who  was  seventeen  months  younger,  were 


placed  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  John  Neal 
Dalton,  now  Canon  of  Windsor.  Very  care- 
ful training  in  the  elementary  subjects  was 
given  to  the  young  Princes;  and,  in  1877, 
when  the  elder  was  13,  the  Prince  of  Wales 
determined  that  they  should  receive  a  thor- 
ough training  in  Her  Majesty's  Navy,  with 
which  Prince  George  has  ever  since  remained 
in  active  connection.  The  Princes  were 
placed  on  board  the  Bacchante  on  August  6, 
1879.  Their  time  at  sea  was  spent  in  study 
and  naval  duties.  The  next  year  they  made 
a  trip  around  the  world,  and  visited  all  the 
principal  ports  on  the  journey,  saw  the  Holy 
Land,  and  made  short  stops  in  South  Amer- 
ica and  South  Africa. 

In  1883  Prince  Albert  went  to  Cambridge. 
He  entered  Trinity  College  in  the  October 
term,  Mr.  Dalton  accompanying  him  as  his 
tutor.  The  Prince's  career  at  Cambridge 
was  not  eventful — but  he  earned  the  regard 
of  both  his  teachers  and  his  companions  by 
his  simple,  friendly  manners.  He  had  no 
taste  for  "  fast  "  or  riotous  society,  but  was 
of  a  quiet  and  studious  nature.  After  he 
had  left  the  University,  the  degree  of  LL.  D. 
was  conferred  upon  him. 

The  education  of  an  heir  to  the  throne  must 
be  varied.  Prince  Albert  had  been  in  the 
Navy  and  at  the  University.  There  now  re- 
mained but  the  Army.  He  was  therefore  ga- 
zetted to  the  loth  Hussars,  and  at  once  began 
to  study  his  new  profession  with  diligence. 

In  1889  the  Prince  was  brought  very  prom- 
inently before  the  public  by  the  exciting 
events  which  occurred  during  the  debates  on 
the  Prince  of  Wales'  Children  bill,  which  as- 
signed an  annual  sum  of  ^36,000  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales  111  trust  for  his  children.  The  same 
year  he  went  to  India,  and  made  a  thorough 
tour  over  all  the  principal  portions  of  that 
country. 

The  sudden  ending  of  Prince  Albert  Vic- 
tor's career  was  felt,  not  only  by  every  loyal 
Englishman,  but  by  all  who  heard  of  it  the 
world  over,  more  especially  on  account  of  the 
young  and  popular  Princess  Mary  of  Teck, 
to  whom  the  Prince  had  shortly  before  been 
betrothed. 

14.  Henry  Edward  Manning,  Cardinal 
Priest  of  SS.  Andrew  and  Gregory  on  the 
Poelian  Hill,  and  Archbishop  of  Westmin- 
ster, London,  Eng.,  84.  A  son  of  William 
Manning,  M.  P.,  Governor  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  Henry  Edward  was  born  at  Tot- 
teridge,  Hertfordshire,  .Eng.  He  attended 
the  Harrow  School,  where  he  was  distin- 
guished, not  only  for  his  learning,  but  for  his 
athletics.  For  two  years  he  was  in  the  Har- 
row Eleven,  and  one  year  was  captain  of 
that  celebrated  body.  After  leaving  Harrow, 
he  attended  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  where 
his  manly  graces  and  intellectual  attain- 
ments, much  more  than  the  social  position 
which  his  father's  wealth  and  influence  gave 
to  him,  won  him  a  reputation  which  proved 
but  the  earnest  of  a  far  more  brilliant  future. 
In  1830  he  was  graduated  with  the  degree  of 
B.  A.  and  the  highest  honors;  and,  shortly 
after,  became  a  Fellow  of  Merton  College, 
and  a  select  preacher  at  the  University. 
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On  December  23,  1832,  he 
was  ordained  a  priest  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  be- 
gan his  work  in  the  Church  as 
curate  to  the  Rev.  John  Sar- 
geant,  rector  of  Lavington. 
On  the  death  of  Mr.  Sargeant, 
in  1834,  Manning  succeeded 
him  as  rector. 

At  this  period  of  his  life,  his 
Protestantism  as  yet  showed 
no  signs  of  change,  while  his 
dislike  to  Rome  was  evinced 
by  the  venom  and  vigor  of  his 
attacks  upon  the  Catholics, 
and  especially  by  the  so- 
called  "Tirade  Against  Po- 
pery." 

During  his  rectorship  at 
Lavington,  he  married  a  very 
wealthy  young  lady,  whose 
two  sisters  were  respectively 
the  wives  of  Samuel  Wilber- 
force  (afterwards  Bishop)  and 
his  brother  Henry  Wilber- 
force.  Mrs.  Manning  lived 
but  a  few  months  after  her 
marriage;  and  the  emotions 
caused  by  her  untimely  death, 
were  strongly  noticeable  in 
Mr,  Manning's  sermons  there- 
after. 

For  some  years  Manning 
worked  quietly  in  the  country 
rectory,  stickmg  close  to  his 
task,  yet  always  thoroughly  alive  to  the  ques- 
tions at  the  time  under  discussion,  and  espe- 
cially the  great  religious  question  advanced 
by  Pusey  and  his  friends.  Protestants  of 
great  intellectual  power  had  gone  over  to  the 
Roman  Church.  Newman's  defection,  per- 
haps the  most  noted  instance,  had  stirred 
the  whole  country.  Even  Mr.  (^ladstone,  we 
are  told,  having  withdrawn  to  the  quiet  of  a 
country  rectory,  began  to  ask  himself  what 
it  meant.  "Are  all  these  conversions,  cap- 
ped by  Newman's,  so  many  separate  testi- 
monies to  the  truth  of  the  Roman  Church, 
or  is  there  any  one  trait  common  to 
these  men,  to  account  for  their  conversions  ?" 
The  question  was  a  grave  one,  and  seemed 
not  void  of  truth  to  substantiate  either  side. 
Manning  and  many  others  felt  the  ground 
quaking  beneath  their  feet.  If  sacramental 
grace,  which  was  the  essence  of  their  religion, 
were  denied,  or  were  allowed  by  the  Church 
to  be  denied,  they  could  no  longer  stay  with- 
in its  doors.  Accordingly  Manning  abdi- 
cated his  position,  and,  after  living  in  retire- 
ment for  some  little  time,  he,  in  185 1,  openly 
connected  himself  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

From  this  time  on,  he  was  a  most  de- 
voted Catholic.  He,  however,  never  allowed 
his  loyalty  to  the  Church  to  involve  any  lack 
of  interest  in  the  great  pulsating  world 
around  him.  His  advancement  was  rapid. 
His  powerful  intellect  made  him  tower  above 
his  fellows;  and  one  dignity  after  another 
was  conferred  upon  him.  On  June  8,  1865, 
about  the  time  of  Cardinal  Wiseman's  death, 
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Manning  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  the 
Episcopate,  as  Bishop  of  Winchester;  and, 
ten  years  later,  he  was  made  Cardinal. 

It  was  in  this  position  that  Henry  Man- 
ning exerted  his  greatest  influence.  His  lib- 
erality and  his  sympathetic  nature  made  his 
enemies,  religious  and  political,  feel  that 
behind  Manning,  the  churchman,  there  was 
Manning,  the  man,  whose  soul  was  large 
and  liberal  enough  to  break  down  every 
barrier  of  creed  and  every  word  of  hatred 
and  contumely  that  even  the  most  bigoted 
could  oppose  to  him.  His  great  personality 
seems  to  have  been  such,  that,  whatever  his 
religious  views,  however  far  he  might  be  re- 
moved from  the  condition  of  the  multitude, 
he  would  have  overridden  all,  and  died 
as  he  lived,  beloved,  honored,  and  revered 
by  those  who  naturally  would  have  been  his 
enemies. 

Oneof  theremarkable  characteristics  of  this 
extraordinary  man  was,  that,  whether  busied 
with  affairs  of  state,  worried  with  the  duties 
of  his  Episcopate,  or  tired  with  the  exercise 
of  that  restless  energy  which  never  seemed 
to  weary  or  grow  satisfied,  he  could  always 
find  time  in  which  to  discharge  the  calls  of 
real  necessity. 

Dr.  Manning  wrote  four  volumes  of  ser- 
mons and  other  works  before  1850;  since  that 
date,  an  extremely  long  list  of  works  bearing 
mainly  on  politico-ecclesiastical  questions. 

Cardinal  Giovanni  Simeoni,  formerly  Pa- 
pal Secretary  of  State  and  Prefect-General 
of  the  Propaganda,  Rome,  76.  His  Emi- 
nence was  born  in  the  Diocese  of  Palestine, 
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in  1816.  He  began  life  as  a  tutor  in  the 
family  of  the  Colonnas,  traditional  patrons 
of  his  race.  There  he  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  Cardinal  Patrizi,  then  Cardinal  Vicar, 
who  discovered  that  young  Simeoni  was  an 
expert  in  the  Latin  language,  though  shy 
and  awkward  in  his  manners.  The  Cardinal 
employed  the  young  priest  in  the  Vatican, 
writing  letters  in  Latin  and  drawing  up 
ecclesiastical  documents.  In  the  perform- 
ance of  these  tasks,  he  won  the  regard  of 
Pope  Pius  IX. ;  and,  upon  the  death  of  the 
Piefect  of  Studies  in  the  Pontifical  Lyceum 
of  the  Seminary  in  the  Piazza  Appolinare, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  vacancy.  In  1857 
he  was  appointed  domestic  prelate  to  the 
Pope,  and  was  later  made  Secretary  of  the 
Congregation  de  Propa^aiidd  Fide  for  the 
affairs  of  the  Oriental  Rite.  In  1868  he  be- 
came Secretary  of  the  Latin  Rite,  adviser  to 
the  Roman  Inquisition,  and  adviser  for  the 
affairs  of  the  Oriental  Rite  to  the  Congrega- 
tion of  the  Council  for  the  Revision  of  the 
Provincial  Councils,  and  to  the  Congrega- 
tion for  Extraordinary  Ecclesiastical  Affairs. 
When  the  Ecumenical  Council  of  the  Vat- 
ican was  convoked.  Cardinal  Simeoni  was 
one  of  the  advisers  for  the  Commission  of 
Eastern  Churches  and  Missions. 

On  the  accession  of  Alfonso  as  King  of 
Spain,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  send  a 
Papal  Nuncio  to  Madrid,  and  Father  Sime- 
oni was  chosen.  In  1875  Pius  IX.  placed  him 
on  the  list  of  the  Cardinals,  as  Cardinal  Arch- 
bishop of  Chalcedonia.  In  1876  he  was  re- 
called to  the  Vatican,  after  the  death  of 
Cardinal  Antonelli,  whom  he  succeeded  as 
Papal  Secretary  of  State.  Two  years  later 
he  became  Prefect  of  the  Congregation  de 
J^ropagandd  Fide,  by  appointment  of  Leo 
XIII., ^  exchanging  places  with  Cardinal 
Franchi. 

Rev.  Father  Anderledy,  General  of  the 
Jesuits,  successor  of  Pere  Becke,  73.  He 
was  born  in  Switzerland  in  i8ig,  and  entered 
the  Society  of  Jesus  October  5,  1838.  He 
pursued  his  classical  studies,  partly  in  his 
native  country  and  partly  in  Ronie,  with 
great  success.  After  his  return  from  Rome, 
he  was  Professor  in  the  College  of  Frei- 
bourg,  and  then  studied  philosophy  and  the- 
ology. When  the  Jesuits  were  driven  from 
Switzerland,  he  came  to  America,  and  fin- 
ished his  studies  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  In  185 1 
he  returned  to  Europe,  and,  eight  years  later, 
became  Provincial  of  the  German  Province. 
He  successively  filled  many  most  important 
positions  in  the  European  Colleges. 

Chief  Judge  Ruger,  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  68. 

Rev.  Charles  Augustus  Aiken,  Ph.  D., 
D.  D.,  Stuart  Professor  of  the  Relations  of 
Philosophy  and  Science  and  the  Christian 
Religion,  and  of  Oriental  and  Old  Testa- 
ment Literature  in  the  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Princeton,  N.  J..  65.  He 
was  graduated  from  Dartmouth  College  at 
the  age  of  nineteen.  He  was  graduated 
from  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in 
1853.  Six  years  later  he  was  installed  Profes- 
sor of  Latin  in  Dartmouth  College,  and  held 


the  place  for  seven  years.  At  the  end  of 
that  time,  he  resigned  to  accept  the  same 
chair  in  Princeton  College;  and,  in  1869,  he 
was  elected  President  of  Union  College  at 
Schenectady.  He  was  elected  to  the  Archi- 
bald Alexander  Professorship  of  Christian 
Ethics  and  Apologetics  in  the  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary,  in  September,  1871. 
He  held  this  place  for  twenty  years,  and 
he  was  librarian  of  the  Seminary  from  1871 
to  1877.  Dr.  Aiken  was  an  associate  editor 
of  T he  Princeton  Review  and  T/ie  Presby- 
teria7i  Review. 

General  James  L.  Brisbin,  of  the  United 
States  Army,  who  distinguished  himself  dur- 
ing the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  Philadelphia, 
Penn.  ,57.  He  served  during  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion,  entering  the  Regular  Army  asSec- 
ond  Lieutenant  of  Dragoons.  He  became 
Captain  in  the  United  States  Cavalry,  August 
5,  1 861;  and  Colonel  of  the  5th  United  States 
Colored  Cavalry,  March  i,  1864.  He  was 
made  Brigadier-General  of  Volunteers  May 
5,  1865;  and  was  honorably  mustered  out 
January  15,  1866. 

General  James  S.  Robinson,  formerly  Sec- 
retary of  State  of  Ohio,  and  Congressman 
from  the  same  State,  Toledo,  O. 

General  Robert  Ransom,  a  younger  broth- 
er of  Senator  M.  W.  Robinson,  and  a  Major- 
General  of  Cavalry  in  the  Confederate  Army, 
Newberne,  N.  C. 

Randolph  Rogers,  the  American  sculptor, 
Rome,  N.  Y.,  67.  He  was  born  in  Waterloo, 
N.  Y.*  and,  from  early  youth  until  the  age 
of  twenty-three,  was  engaged  in  mercantile 
pursuits  in  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  and  in  Rome 
(N.  Y.).  He  then  went  to  Italy  and  studied 
art  with  Lorenzo  Bartolini  in  Rome,  from 
1848  to  1850.  Returning  to  America,  he 
opened  a  studio  in  Rome"(N.  Y.),  where  he 
remained  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  Among 
Mr.  Rogers'  earlier  works  are  "Ruth,"'  an 
ideal  bust  (1851),  the  famous  "Nydia"  (1856), 
"Boy  Skating,"  "Isaac,"  and  the  statue  of 
John  Adams  in  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery 
(1857).  One  of  his  best  known  works,  the 
bas-reliefs  on  the  doors  of  the  Capitol  at 
Washington,  representing  scenes  in  the  life 
of  Columbus,  was  designed  in  1858,  and  cast 
in  bronze  at  Munich.  In  1861  he  completed 
the  Washington  Monument  in  Richmond, 
which  had  been  left  unfinished  by  Thomas 
Crawford,  adding  the  statues  of  Marshall, 
Mason,  and  Nelson,  as  well  as  some  allegor- 
ical figures.  His  other  works  include  "An- 
gel of^the  Resurrection,"  on  the  monument 
of  Colonel  Samuel  Colt,  Hartford,  Conn. 
(i86i-'62);  memorial  monuments  for  Cincin- 
nati, O.  (1863-64).  Providence,  R.  I.  (1871), 
Detroit,  Mich.  (1872),  and  Worcester,  Mass. 
(1874);  "Lost  Pleiad"  (1875);  "Genius  of  Con- 
necticut," on  the  Capitol  at  Hartford  (1877); 
and  an  equestrian  group  of  Indians  in  bronze 
(1881).  He  also  executed  portrait  statues 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  for  Philadelphia,  Penn. 
(1871),  and  William  H.  Seward,  for  New  York 
(1876). 

16.  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Humes,  for  many 
years  President  of  the  University  of  Tennes- 
see, Knoxville,  Tenn.,  77. 
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Rev.  George  W.  Stacy,  a  well  known  ab- 
olitionist, and  a  friend  of  Wendell  Phillips, 
William  Lloyd  Garrison,  and  other  agitators 
in  the  cause  of  freedom. 

17.  Dr.  Daniel  Ayres,  one  of  the  best 
known  medical  men  in  Brooklyn,  who  gave 
$275,000  to  the  Wesleyan  University,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  70. 

18.  Charles  Salvator,  Archduke  of  Tus- 
cany, Vienna,  52. 

20.  Mr.  S.  B.  Burdett,  Q.  C,  LL.  D., 
Member  of  the  Canadian  Parliament,  Belle- 
ville, Ont.,  49.  In  early  manhood  he  became 
a  school  teacher,  and  later  came  to  Belleville, 
where  he  completed  his  education  and  en- 
tered upon  the  study  of  the  law  in  1862.  He 
entered  Parliament  in  1887. 

Christopher  Pearse  Cranch,  the  well 
known  artist  and  author,  Boston,  Mass.,  79. 

21.  Henry  Searle,  a  celebrated  architect, 
Washington,  D.  C. ,  83.  The  first  of  his  build- 
ings which  attracted  marked  attention  was 
the  Congregational  Church,  Burlington,  Vt. 
He  built  Corinthian  Hall,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
which  has  had  a  world-wide  reputation  for 
its  acoustic  properties. 

22.  Joseph  P.  Bradley,  Associate-Justice 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  79.  He  was  born  in  Berne, 
Albany  County,  N.  Y.  His  father  was  a  farm- 
er in  very  moderate  circumstances,  yet  of  an 
intellectual  mould,  and  possessed  of  a  fine 
library,  chiefly  of  historical  and  mathematic- 
al books.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  Joseph  be- 
gan teaching  school.  When  he  was  twenty 
years  old,  he  found  himself  in  possession  of 
sufficient  money  to  attend  college.  Accord- 
ingly, he  entered  Rutgers  College,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  and  was  graduated  there 
with  high  honors  in  1 836,  being  especially  dis- 
tinguished as  a  mathematician.  After  teach- 
ing for  a  half  year  in  a  country  school,  he 
commenced  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of 
Arthur  Gifford,  Newark,  N.  J.;  and,  in  1839, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  afterwards  practic- 
ing in  Newark.  In  i860  he  argued  the  New 
Jersey  Bridge  case  in  the  Supreme  Court. 
B'rom  1857  to  1863,  he  was  the  actuary  of  the 
Mutual  Benefit  Insurance  Company  of  New 
Jersey. 

In  1862  he  ran  for  Congress,  but  was  de- 
feated. In  1868  he  headed  the  New  Jersey 
electoral  ticket.  President  Grant,  in  May, 
1870,  appointed  him  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  His  legal  learning  was  varied ;  his 
acquaintance  with  decisions  of  courts,  both 
in  England  and  America,  extensive;  while 
his  analytical  mind  enabled  him  to  unravel 
the  most  intricate  questions,  and  to  note  ob- 
scure, but  important,  distinctions, 

23.  William  E.  Robinson,  best  known  by 
his  pseudonym  "Richelieu,"  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.,  78.  He  was  born  in  Uagh,  County  of 
Tyrone,  Ireland.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  he 
was  matriculated  at  Belfast  College,  but  his 
health  failed.  He  took  a  sea  voyage  for  his 
health  in  1836,  and  landed  in  New  York. 
On  the  voyage,  he  did  some  literary  work 
of  such  merit  that  he  soon  secured  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  newspaper  work  in  New  York. 
In  1837   he   entered   Yale   College;  and  he 


supported  himself,  whilepursuinghisstudies, 
by  writing.  For  some  time  after  his  grad- 
uation, he  lectured  at  Yale,  but  in  1841  went 
to  Washington  as  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Tribime.  In  1862,  President  Lincoln 
appointed  him  Collector  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue, and  he  held  the  office  for  several  years. 
In  1880  he  was  elected  Member  of  Congress. 

John  W.  Hall,  ex-Governor  of  the  State 
of  Delaware,  Felton,  Del.,  75. 

24.  John  Couch  Adams,  F.  R.  S.,  the 
well  known  astronomer,  73.  He  was  born 
on  June  15,  1819,  in  Cornwall  County,  Eng- 
land; and  was  educated  at  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  where,  in  1843,  he  was  senior 
wrangler  in  the  mathematical  tripos.  He 
was  a  Fellow  and  tutor  at  St.  John's  from 
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1843  to  1852,  President  of  the  Royal  Astro- 
nomical Society  in  i85i-'52.  Fellow  of  Pem- 
broke College  from  1853  to  1858,  Professor 
of  Mathematics  at  St.  Andrew's  in  i858-'59, 
and  Lowndean  Professor  of  Astronomy  and 
Geometry  at  Cambridge  from  1859  until  his 
death.  The  first  great  service  he  rendered 
to  astronomy  was  the  discovery  of  the  planet 
Neptune.  Early  in  July,  1841,  he  formed  the 
design  of  investigating,  as  soon  as  possible 
after  taking  his  degree,  "  the  irregularities 
in  the  motions  of  Uranus,  which  were  yet  un- 
accounted for,  in  order  to  find  whether  they 
might  be  attributed  to  the  action  of  an  un- 
discovered planet  beyond  it,  and,  if  possible, 
to  determine  the  elements  of  its  orbit,  which 
would  probably  lead  to  its  discovery."  In 
1843  he  began  his  investigations  and  calcula- 
tions; and  in  September,  1845,  he  communi- 
cated to  Professor  James  Challis,  Professor 
of  Astronomy  at  Cambridge,  the  values  he 
had  obtained  for  the  mass,  heliocentric  lon- 
gitude, and  elements  of  the  orbit  of  the  as- 
sumed planet.  The  same  results,  slightly 
corrected,    he   communicated  to    Professor 
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Airy,  Astronomer  Royal.  The^e  communi- 
cations were  made  with  the  hope  that  a 
search  would  be  made  for  the  planet  at 
Cambridge  or  Greenwich,  but  this  was  not 
done.  In  November,  1845,  and  June,  1846, 
M.  Le  Verrier  concluded  that  the  perturba- 
tions were  due  to  the  action  of  a  disturbing 
planet  exterior  to  Uranus.  On  September 
2,  1848,  Professor  Adams  communicated  to 
the  Royal  Astronomer  the  results  of  a  new 
solution  of  the  problem.  Dr.  Salle,  of  the 
Boston  Observatory,  guided  by  the  work  of 
Adams  and  Le  Verrier,  found  the  planet  on 
September  23,  1846.  Soon  after  the  discov- 
ery of  the  planet  Neptune,  several  members 
of  St.  John's  College  established  "The 
Adams  Prize,"  to  be  awarded  every  two 
years  for  the  best  essay  on  some  subject 
of  pure  mathematics,  astronomy,  or  other 
branch  of  natural  philosophy. 

Grand  Duke  Constantine,  brother  of  the 
Czar  Alexander  II.  of  Russia,  St.  Peters- 
burg, 65.  During  the  Crimean  War,  he 
commanded  the  Baltic  fleet,  but  the  fleet 
was  not  allowed  to  leave  the  shelter  of  Cron- 
stadt.  When  peace  was  established,  he  ap- 
plied himself  to  naval  reform,  to  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  serfs,  and  to  aiding  his 
brother,  Alexander  II.,  in  all  his  important 
reforms.  After  the  murder  of  Alexander  II. , 
he  was  forced  to  retire  into  private  life.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  intellectual  power,  and 
was  President  of  the  Russian  Geographical 
Society. 

Father  Debongnie,  the  widely  known  rec- 
tor of  Ste.  Anne  de  Beaupre,  Quebec. 

26.  Archbishop  Langevin,  Father  Point, 
Quebec,  71.  He  was  a  brother  of  Sir  Hector 
Langevin.  He  was  the  first  Bishop  of  the 
Rimouski  Diocese. 

27.  Dr.  Alfred  Carpenter,  the  well  known 
English  physician,  London,  Eng.,  67.  He 
was  a  member  of  many  medical  and  sanitary 
societies,  and  an  examiner  on  public  health 
for  the  Universities  of  Cambridge  and  Lon- 
don. He  was  the  author  of  many  works  on 
sewage,  drainage,  diet,  alcoholic  drinks,  etc. 

Pierre  Joigneaux,  the  well  known  French 
journalist,  Paris,  France,  77.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  the  opposition  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Louis  Philippe,  being  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  journal  du  Peiiple.  While 
connected  with  Z'//6'ww<?Z/<5'r(?,aDemocratic 
paper,  he  was  arrested  and  condemned  to  a 
severe  punishment.  On  being  restored  to 
liberty  in  1841,  he  published  a  book  on  the 
prisons  of  Paris.  In  1848  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Constituent  Assembly.  After 
the  overthrow  of  the  Republic,  he  was  ban- 
ished from  French  territory. 

29.  General  Henry  A.  Barnum,  Port  War- 
den, New  York  City,  60.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  war,  he  enlisted  as  a  private,  and  was 
elected  Captain  of  Company  i,  12th  Regi- 
ment. In  October,  1861,  he  attained  the 
rank  of  Major,  and  served  on  General  Wads- 
worth's  staff.  He  served  under  McClellan 
in  the  Peninsular  Campaign.  After  the  12th 
Regiment  was  mustered  out,  he  command- 
ed the  149th  New  York  Regiment,  which 
captured  five  of  the  eleven  flags  taken  at 


Lookout  Mountain.  He  commanded  a  bri- 
gade under  Sherman  in  the  famous  "  March 
to  the  Sea,"  and  was  the  first  officer  to  enter 
Savannah. 

William  H.  Huston,  Principal  of  Wood- 
stock  College,  Woodstock,  Ont.,  33.  He  was 
born  in  Whitby,  Ont.,  in  1859;  and  was  a 
graduate  of  Toronto  University,  class  of 
1880,  afterwards  carrying  off  the  Gilchrist 
Scholarship  of  London  (England)  Univer- 
sity. 

Sir  John  Lambert,  Liberal  M.  P.,  London, 
Eng.,  77.  He  took  a  deep  interest  in  the 
condition  of  the  working  people.  In  1869 
and  1870  he  went  to  Ireland,  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Gladstone,  to  obtain  special  informa- 
tion bearing  upon  the  Irish  Church  and  Land 
bills;  and, when  the  Local  Government  Board 
was  formed  in  1871,  he  was  appointed  its 
permanent  Secretary,  but  retired  in  1882. 
He  was  made  a  member  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil in  1885. 

31.  Rev.  Charles  Haddon  Spurgeon,  the 
leader  of  the  Non-conformist  clergymen  of 
England,  and  the  most  celebrated  preacher 
of  the  day,  Mentone,  France,  58.  Mr.  Spur- 
geon, that  was  the  name  that  he  himself 
preferred,  was  born  at  Kelvedon,  Essex, 
Eng. ,  June  19,  1834.  His  family  was  of  Hug- 
uenot origin,  driven  from  the  Netherlands  to 
England  by  the  persecutions  of  Alva.  His 
grandfather  was  a  Congregationalist  minis- 
ter. His  father  was  at  first  engaged  as  a 
storekeeper,  but  forsook  that  for  the  ministry. 
Charles  was  brought  up  for  the  ministry  and 
was  educated  at  Colchester.  It  is  told  that 
one  day  at  his  grandfather's  house  in  Col- 
chester, Charles  so  favorably  impressed  a 
Non-conformist  divine  with  his  sound  doc- 
trine, that  the  old  minister  uttered  one  of 
the  few  true  prophecies  of  modern  time  : 
"You  will  one  day  preach  the  gospel  in  the 
largest  chapel  in  the  world,  and  fill  it." 

After  his  elementary  education  was  com- 
pleted, young  Spurgeon  was  sent  to  an  agri- 
cultural college  at  Maidstone.  He  then  be- 
came an  usher  in  a  school  at  Newmarket. 
He  was  always  a  thinker,  and  pondered  over 
the  principles  of  religion,  until,  early  in  life, 
he  found  himself  a  supporter  of  Tom  Paine. 
One  evening,  however,  when  he  was  fight- 
ing with  thoughts  which  were  disturbing  his 
mind,  he  found  his  way  into  a  little  Primi- 
tive Methodist  church,  where  he  heard  a  ser- 
mon on  the  text :  "Look  unto  Me,  and  be  ye 
saved,  all  the  ends  of  the  earth,  for  I  am 
God."  From  that  event  Spurgeon  dated  his 
Christian  career.  Shortly  afterward  he  join- 
ed the  Baptist  Church. 

At  Newmarket,  where  he  earned  his  daily 
bread  as  an  usher,  Mr.  Spurgeon  distributed 
tracts  on  Sunday,  and  made  himself  conspic- 
uous as  a  Sunday  School  teacher.  Later  he 
joined  the  congregation  of  Robert  Hall  at 
Cambridge,  and  was  among  the  first  whose 
names  were  enrolled  in  the  Lay  Preachers' 
Association.  He  preached  his  first  sermon 
at  the  age  of  sixteen  years.  He  soon  became 
known  as  the  "  boy  preacher,"  and  his  elo- 
quence made  him  famous  over  all  the  coun- 
try.    The  people  of  the  church  in  which  he 
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preached  his  first  sermon,  were  so  struck  with 
the  young  man's  fervor  and  eloquence  that 
they  immediately  made  him  their  pastor. 
When  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age,  he  was 
offered  the  pastorate  of  a  congregation  in 
New  Park  St. ,  South wark.  He  accepted  it, 
and  soon  occupied  a  very  popular  position 
among  not  only  the  dissenting  classes  but 
the  churchmen  also.  So  much  so,  that  with- 
in two  years,  he  had  to  enlarge  the  chapel. 
He  preached,  in  the  meantime,  in  Exeter 
Hall.  The  enlarged  space  in  his  own  chap- 
el proved  insufficient,  and  hearers  multi- 
plied with  such  rapidity  that  it  became 
necessary  to  engage  the  Surrey  Music  Hall. 
While  in  this  building,  it  happened,  on  a 
Sunday,  that  the  cry  of  fire  was  raised,  and 
apanic  ensued.  Mr.  Spurgeon  soon  seized  the 
opportunity  to  make  an  appeal  for  funds  to 
build  a  place  of  adequate  size.  The  result 
was  that  in  1859  the  corner-stone  of  his  great 
Metropolitan  Tabernacle  was  laid.  Mr. 
Spurgeon  on  that  oc- 
casion, gave  utterance 
to  the  following  very 
characteristic  re- 
marks: "  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  congratulation 
to  me,  that  in  this  city 
we  should  build  a  Gre- 
cian place  of  worship. 
It  seems  to  me  that 
there  are  two  sacred 
languages  in  the 
world.  There  was 
the  Hebrew  of  old; 
there  is  only  one 
other  sacred  language 
— the  Greek — and  that 
is  dear  to  every  Chris- 
tian heart.  We  be- 
lieve in  the  five  great 
points  commonly 
known  as  Calvinis- 
tic.  We  look  upon 
them  as  five  great 
lights  which  radiate 
from  the  cross  of 
Christ.  I  like  to  preach  the  Gospel  of 
Christ,  but  still  I  am  no  Antinomian.  I  be- 
long not  to  the  sect  that  is  afraid  to  exhort 
the  sinner  to  Christ;  and  while  we  are  Bap- 
tists also,  and  we  cannot  swerve  from  that, 
we  must  have  one  Lord,  one  faith,  and  one 
baptism;  and  dear  to  our  heart  is  that  word 
'  the  Communion  of  Saints.'  " 

The  Tabernacle  was  opened  in  186 1.  It 
has  space  for  6,500  people.  Its  dimensions 
are:  width,  81  feet;  length,  145  feet;  height, 
to  the  base  of  the  three  lanterns  that  light 
the  center  of  the  building,  62  feet.  The  ceil- 
ing is  vaulted,  and  is  supported  on  twenty 
columns,  which  also  carry  the  galleries. 
The  total  cost  of  the  building  was  about 
$150,000. 

Most  of  Mr.  Spurgeon's  sermons  were 
preached  in  the  Tabernacle;  and,  though  he 
preached  all  over  Great  Britain,  he  never 
went  abroad  on  lecturing  tours.  In  1865  he 
commenced  to  edit  The  Sword  and  Trowel; 
and,  at  different  times,  he  published  books 
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of  various  descriptions.  Among  them  were 
his  "Lectures  to  Students;"  "Speeches;" 
"  Books  of  Devotion;"  and,  perhaps  the  most 
popular,  "John  Ploughman's  Talk."  Mr. 
Spurgeon  was  long  the  idol  of  the  worship- 
ers at  the  Tabernacle,  and  their  admiration 
did  not  spoil  him  nor  make  him  vain.  His 
life  was  devoted  to  good  works,  foremost 
among  which  were  the  charitable  institutions 
with  which  he  was  connected.  His  Pastors' 
College  (founded  in  1856)  and  the  Stockwell 
Orphanage  (founded  in  1867)  survive  him, 
and  will  long  be  pointed  out  as  monuments 
to  his  memory. 

FEBRUARY. 

I.  Alexandro  Rizo  Raugobe,  the  Greek 
diplomat  and  poet,  82.  From  1844  to 
1867,  he  was  Professor  of  Archaeology 
at  the  University  of  Athens.  Within  this 
period  he  made  many  valuable  discoveries 
at  Argos.  For  some  time  he  represented 
the  University  in  the 
Greek  Chambers,  and 
from  1856  to  1859  he 
was  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs.  He  was 
the  Greek  Minister 
Resident  at  Washing- 
ton in  1867-68.  He 
also  represented 
Greece  at  Paris  in 
1868-69,  Q-t  Constanti- 
nople in  1869-70,  at 
Paris  again  in  1870-75, 
and  at  the  Berlin  Con- 
gress in  1878.  He  was 
the  author  of  a  collec- 
tion of  poems  (1837), 
"  Hellenic  Antiqui- 
ties "  (1855),  a  "  Lit- 
erary History  of  Mod- 
ern Greece"  (1867), 
and  translations  of 
Schliemann's  "An- 
tiquities of  Troy" 
MACKENZIE.  (1874).  and"Plutarch's 

Lives"  (1864-66). 
3,  Sir  MoRELL  Mackenzie,  the  distin- 
guished physician,  London,  Eng.,  55.  He 
was  educated  at  the  London  Hospital  Medi- 
cal College,  and  in  Paris  and  Vienna.  He 
founded  the  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the 
Throat,  in  Golden  Square,  London,  in  1863. 
In  the  same  year  he  obtained  the  Jacksonian 
Prize  from  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
for  his  essay  on  diseases  of  the  larynx.  He 
was  soon  afterward  elected  assistant  physi- 
cian to  the  London  Hospital,  becoming  in 
due  course  full  physician;  and  was  appointed 
lecturer  on  diseases  of  the  throat,  an  ap- 
pointment which  he  held  to  the  time  of  his 
death.  He  was  a  corresponding  member  of 
the  Imperial  Royal  Society  of  Physicians  of 
Vienna,  and  of  the  Medical  Society  of 
France,  and  an  Honorary  Fellow  of  the 
American  Laryngological  Association.  Dr. 
Mackenzie  was  the  author  of  numerous  pub- 
lications on  laryngological  subjects,  and,  in 
particular,  of  a  systematic  treatise  in  two 
volumes,  on  "Diseases  of  the  Throat  and 
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Nose,"  which  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  stand- 
ard work,  having  been  translated  into 
French  and  German,  and  having  a  very 
large  circulation  in  England  and  America. 
He  was  in  attendance  on  Frederick  III.,  the 
German  Emperor,  during  the  latter's  last 
illness  in  1S87,  and  has  been  much  blamed 
for  the  result  of  his  endeavors,  though  the 
probabilities  are  that  under  no  physician 
could  the  life  of  the  Emperor  have  been  ex- 
tended longer  than  it  was.  He  was  knight- 
ed in  1887.  He  published  in  1888  "  The  Fatal 
Illness  of  Frederick  the  Noble;"  and,  at  the 
close  of  that  year,  resigned  his  connection 
with  the  College  of  Physicians,  on  account 
of  the  criticisms  passed  by  his  professional 
brethren  upon  his  action  in  publishing  the 
work. 

5.  Rev.  Dr.  George  Phillips,  President 
of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  andex-Vice- 
Chancellor  of  the  University,  88. 

7.  Rear-Admiral  Andrew  Bryson,  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  who  was  in  command 
of  the  iron-clad  Le/iigh,  of  the  South  Atlan- 
tic blockading  squadron  in  1S63,  being  pres- 
ent at  the  reduction  of  Fort  Macon,  and  in 
the  principal  actions  off  Charleston,  S.  C. 

William  Guy  Peck,  Professor  of  Higher 
Mathematics  and  Astronomy  at  Columbia 
College,  Greenwich,  Conn.,  70.  He  was 
born  in  Litchfield,  Conn., and  was  graduated 
from  West  Point  Academy  in  1844.  A  few 
years  later,  he  was  appointed  as  instructor 
there.  After  eight  years  of  service,  he  re- 
signed, and  for  two  years  was  Professor  of 
Physics  and  Civil  Engineering  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan.  Later  he  entered  the 
faculty  of  Columbia  College. 

9.  John  Jay  Knox,  ex-Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  (United  States),  New  York  City,  64. 
He  was  graduated  from  Hamilton  College 
in  1849;  and  began  his  business  career  in  the 
Bank  of  Vernon,  at  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  of  which 
his  father  was  President.  In  1862,  an  article 
he  wrote  in  Hunfs  Merchants'  Mai^azine, 
brought  hnn  into  such  favor  with  the  Comp- 
troller of  Currency,  Hugh  McCullough,  that 
he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Government. 
In  1873,  in  recognition  of  his  services  in  pre- 
paring "  The  Coinage  Act  of  1873,"  he  was 
made  Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 

10.  Right  Hon.  Sir  James  Caird,  P.  C,  K. 
C.  B. ,  LL.  D. ,  F.  R.  S. ,  the  well  known  writer 
on  agricultural  subjects,  London,  Eng.,  76. 

11.  James  Augustus  Grant,  the  African 
explorer,  65.  He  was  born  at  Nairn,  Scot- 
land, and  was  educated  at  Aberdeen.  At 
the  age  of  twenty,  he  received  a  commission 
in  the  East  India  Company's  Army.  From 
1846  to  i860,  he  served  in  various  parts  of 
India,  taking  part  in  the  Sikh  War,  and  in 
the  Mutiny,  being  wounded  at  the  Relief  of 
Lucknow.  In  the  Abyssinian  expedition,  he 
acted  as  head  of  the  Intelligence  Depart- 
ment. In  1859,  he  accompanied  Speke  on 
an  expedition  to  Africa,  which  resulted  in 
many  important  scientific  discoveries. 

12.  Dr.  Thomas  Sterry  Hunt,  one  of  the 
leading  chemists  and  geologists  of  the  day. 
Dr.  Hunt  was  born  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  in 
1826.     He  was  educated  for  the  medical  pro- 


fession; but  his  love  for  chemistry  and  min- 
eralogy led  him  to  become  a  special  student, 
and  he  was  soon  appointed  an  assistant  to 
Professor  Benjamin  Silliman,  Sr.,  in  Yale 
College.  In  1847,  he  was  appointed  chemist 
and  mineralogist  to  the  Geological  Survey 
of  Canada,  which  position  he  held  until  he 
resigned  it  in  1872.  He  was  one  of  the  or- 
ganizers of  Laval  University,  Quebec,  and, 
for  four  years,  was  a  lecturer  in  McGill 
University,  Montreal.  He  was  Professor  of 
Geology  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  from  1872  to  1878.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders,  and  the  first  President,  by 
election,  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada; 
and  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Inter- 
national Geological  Congress. 

13.  Dr.  Wilhelm  Junker,  an  African  ex- 
plorer, St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  52.  He  was 
born  in  Moscow,  and  studied  medicine  at 
Gottingen,  Berlin,  and  Prague.  After  trav- 
eling in  Tunis  and  Lower  Egypt  in  1875,  he 
went  in  1876  from  Suakim  to  Khartoum,  and 
during  the  next  two  years  made  extensive 
journeys  in  the  Upper  Nile  region.  After 
spending  four  years  among  the  Monbuttu 
and  Niam-Niam  tribes,  he  was  returning 
home,  but  was  prevented  from  getting  back 
to  Egypt  by  the  Mahdi's  revolt,  and  had  to 
remain  with  Emin  Pasha  and  Captain  Casa- 
ti.  In  1886,  however,  he  managed  to  find 
his  way  to  Zanzibar,  and  reached  Cairo  in 
January,  1887. 

15.  Rev.  George  Emlen  Hare,  D.  D.,  S. 
T.  D.,  LL.  D.,  one  of  the  best  known  Pro- 
testant E])iscopal  clergymen  in  the  country, 
Philadelphia,  Penn.,  84. 

17.  George  T.  Ji;di),  business  manager  of 
the  Orange /udd  Farmer,  Chicago,  111.,  30. 

18.  D.  b.  Withers,  the  well  known  hor.se- 
racer  and  breeder.  New  York  City,  70.  He 
was  born  in  New  York,  and  educated  m  the 
same  city.  Mr.  Withers'  prominence  on  the 
turf  may  be  said  to  have  begun  in  1868,  when 
he  bought  Vespucius  from  John  Hunter, 
who  is  to-day  a  central  figure  among  racing 
men.  In  iS7ohe  began  to  breed  horses,  and 
to-day  his  stock  farm  at  Brookdale,  N.  J.,  is 
one  of  the  best  known  of  the  kind  in  the  coun- 
try. At  the  race  tracks,  his  name  was  a 
synonym  for  unimpeachable  honor  and  in- 
tegrity; and  the  people  who  sujDported  his" 
horses  had  absolute  confidence  that  a  race, 
so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  was  being  run 
with  no  shadow  of  a  suspicion  of  trickery  or 
vmfairness.  It  was  to  his  love  of  the  horse, 
and  his  deep  interest  in  turf  affairs,  that  the 
building  of  the  magnificent  track,  stables, 
etc.,  at  Monmouth  Park,  was  due. 

Sir  George  Campbell,  K.  C.  S.  I.,  D.  C. 
L.,  since  1875  Liberal  Home  Rule  M.  P.  for 
Kirkcaldy,  formerly  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Bengal,  India,  London,  Eng.,  68.  He  was 
the  author  of  a  "  Handy  Book  of  the  East- 
ern Question  "  (1876). 

Rev.  Charles  H.  Whitecar,  one  of  the 
founders  of  Methodism  in  Camden,  N.  J., 
where  he  died,  79. 

20.  Admiral  Sir  Provo  Wallis,  of  the 
British  Navy,  loi.  At  nine  years  of  age  he 
went  to  sea  in  the  Cleopatra.     In  her,  at , 
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the  age  o£  fourteen,  he  was  captured;  but 
the  fortunes  of  war  and  the  capture  of  the 
French  frigate  by  the  Lea7ider  released  him 
in  six  days.  He  took  part  in  several  other 
engagements;  and  in  1809  was  wrecked  off 
Guadaloupe.  On  June  i,  18 13,  four  years 
later,  Broke,  in  the  Shannon,  met  and  de- 
feated the  gallant  Lawrence  in  the  United 
States  frigate  Chesapeake.  Wallis  was  at 
the  time  Second  Lieutenant  of  the  Shannon; 
and ,  Broke  being  wounded  and  the  FirstLieu- 
tenant  killed,  it  fell  to  Wallis  to  carry  the 
two  ships  to  Halifax.  He  was  promptly 
promoted,  and  received  a  present  of  a  sword 
from  his  brave  captain.  After  this  he  held 
important  commands,  and  in  1843  was  senior 
officer  at  Gibraltar.  He  did  not  go  to  sea 
again  until  in  1857  he  hoisted  his  flag  in  the 
Cumberland,  as  Commander-in-Chief  off  the 
southeast  coast  of  America;  and  after  1858 
he  was  never  afloat.  From  1847  to  185 1  he 
was  a  Naval  Aide-de-camp  to  the  Queen; 
in  i860  he  was  made  a  K.  C.  B.;  in  1873,  a 
G.C.B.;  and  from  1869  to  1870  he  was  Rear- 
Admiral,  and  from  1870  to  1875  Vice-Admiral 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  when  he  was  made 
Admiral  of  the  Fleet. 

23.  Cardinal  Gaspard  Mermillod,  68.  He 
was  born  in  Berne,  Switzerland,  in  1824;  and 
at  an  early  age  began  his  theological  studies, 
being  ordained  priest  in  1848.  His  first  post 
was  as  parish  priest  in  the  Diocese  of  Gene- 
va. For  his  zeal  there,  he  was  consecrated 
Bishopof  Hebron  and  Coadjutor  of  Lausanne 
and  Geneva.  In  1873  the  Pope  made  him 
Vicar  Apostolic  of  Geneva.  As  this  was  a 
new  office  created,  some  trouble  arose  be- 
tween the  State  and  the  Church,  which  ne- 
cessitated the  exile  of  Mermillod.  It  was 
years  before  he  was  allowed  to  return;  but 
finally  the  affair  was  amicably  settled.  Mer- 
millod returned,  and  was  afterwards  created 
a  Cardinal. 

Edmund  Collins,  a  Canadian  newspaper 
man  and  magazine  writer.  New  York  City, 
37.  He  was  the  author  of  several  popular 
histories,  among  others  "  The  Life  and 
Times  of  Sir  John  Macdonald,"  "  Canada 
Under  Lord  Lome,"  etc. 

Dr.  J.  D.  G.  Shea,  the  Catholic  historian, 
and  editor  of  the  Catholic  News,  Elizabeth, 
N.  J.,  68.  He  was  born  in  New  York  City 
in  1824.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  went  to 
work  in  a  merchant's  office,  but  afterwards 
read  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1846.  He  was  a  great  student  of  history; 
and,  in  1853,  published  a  book  on  "  The  Dis- 
covery and  Exploration  of  the  Mississippi 
River."  In  i860  he  published  the  first  of  a 
series  of  fifteen  volumes  of  grammars  and 
dictionaries  of  Indian  languages.  The  ar- 
ticles on  Indian  Tribes,  in  Appleton's  Cyclo- 
paedia, are  all  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Shea.  In 
1888  he  assumed  the  editorship  of  the  Cath- 
olic News,  and  remained  in  charge  of  that 
paper  until  his  death. 

28.  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Henry  Cotton,  D.  C.  L., 
P.  C,  late  Lord  Justice  of  Her  Majesty's 
Court  of  Appeal,  London,  Eng.,  71. 

Major-General  George  W.  Cullum.  New 
York  City,  83.     He  was  born  in  New  York 


City;  but,  while  he  was  a  small  boy,  his  par- 
ents moved  to  Pennsylvania.  From  that 
State,  he  was  appointed  to  the  Military  Acad- 
emy at  West  Point,  in  1829.  He  was  gradu- 
ated in  1833,  and  breveted  as  Second  Lieu- 
tenant of  Engineers.  In  1838  he  was  pro- 
moted to  be  a  Captain.  After  serving  in  the 
Mexican  War,  he  was  detailed  on  special  du- 
ty at  West  Point,  where  he  prepared  for  pub- 
lication a  work  on  Military  Bridges  with  In- 
dia Rubber  Pontoons.  During  the  W^ar  of 
the  Rebellion,  he  served  in  many  import- 
ant engagements;  and,  at  its  close,  returned 


CARDINAL  MERMILLOD. 

to  West  Point  as  Superintendent  of  the  Mil- 
itary Academy.  In  1874  he  was  retired  on 
account  of  age. 

General  Cullum  published  several  books, 
most  of  them  on  professional  subjects. 

MARCH. 

I.  William  Worth  Holden,  Ex-Governor 
of  North  Carolina,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  74.  Mr. 
Holden  began  hfe  as  a  printer's  "devil"  in 
the  office  of  the  Raleigh  Stajtdard,  but  grad- 
ually rose  until  he  occupied  an  influential  po- 
sition on  the  editorial  staff.  Through  the 
columns  of  the  Standard  he  strongly  de- 
nounced the  Union  and  advocated  Secession; 
but,  when  the  success  of  the  Confederacy 
waned,  Mr.  Holden  was  among  the  first  to 
cry  out  for  peace  on  any  terms.  His  office 
was  mobbed  and  sacked  one  night,  and  he 
was  burned  in  effigy.  He  was  appointed 
Provisional  Governor  of  North  Carolina  by 
President  Johnson,  in  1865;  and  in  1868  he 
was  elected  as  the  Republican  Reconstruc- 
tion Governor  by  20,000  majority. 

In  1870  Governor  Holden  declared  sever- 
al counties  to  be  in  a  state  of  insurrection  be- 
cause of  the  Ku-Klux  outrages.  Several  hun- 
dred of  the  Ku-Klux  clan  were  arrested,  and 
intense  excitement  prevailed.  Before  they 
were  tried,  the  Legislature,  in  which  were 
many  members  of  the  clan,  impeached  the 
Governor,  charging  him  with  ''high  crimes 
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and  misdemeanors."  He  fled  to  Washing- 
ton. The  Legislature  convicted  him,  re- 
moved him,  and  disquaHfied  him  for  holding 
any  office  in  the  gift  of  the  State. 

4.  Dr.  Noah  Porter,  Ex- President  of  Yale 
College,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  80.  Dr.  Porter 
was  born  in  Farmington,  Conn.,  on  Decem- 
ber 14,  181 1.  His  father  was  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Noah  Porter,  for  over  sixty  years  the  pastor 
of  the  Congregational  church  at  Farmington, 
one  of  the  most  honored  clergymen  of  the 
State,  a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  and  also 
a  Fellow  from  1823  to  1863.  The  younger 
Porter  entered  Yale  when  sixteen  years  of 
age,  and  was  graduated  in  183 1.  He  first 
gave  his  attention  to  teaching  in  the  common 
schools;  but  in  1846  was  elected  Clark  Pro- 
fessor of  Moral  Philosophy  and  Metaphysics 
at  Yale,  which  chair  he  held  until  his  death. 
Upon  the  resignation  of  the  venerable  Dr. 
Theodore  D.  Woolsey  in  1871,  Dr.  Porter 
was  elected  President  of  Yale  by  the  unan- 
imous vote  of  the  Corporation.  He  was  in- 
augurated October  11,  1871.  During  his 
Presidency,  unprecedented  prosperity  was 
enjoyed,  and  the  usefulness  of  the  college 
was  greatly  extended.  After  serving  the  col- 
lege as  President  for  fifteen  years,  Dr.  Por- 
ter sent  his  letter  of  resignation  to  the  Board 
of  Trustees  on  May  20,  1886. 

Dr.  Porter  was  long  known  as  one  of  the 
ripest  and  most  scholarly  of  American  meta- 
physicians. He  was  the  author  of  numerous 
historical  and  philosophical  works.  He  was 
the  editor  of  Webster's  International  Dic- 
tionary, of  i8go.  His  best  known  book,  how- 
ever, is  "The  Human  Intellect,  with  an  In- 
troduction on  the  Psychology  of  the  Soul," 
published  in  1868,  which  is  used  as  a  text 
book  at  Yale  and  elsewhere.  In  personal  ap- 
pearance, Dr.  Porter  had  a  look  of  stern- 
ness and  asperity,  born  of  hard  work  and 
profound  intellectual  research;  but  his  gen- 
ial good  nature  over-balanced  this  in  the  eyes 
of  those  who  knew  him  best. 

6.  Edwards  Pierrepont, lawyer, judge, and 
diplomat,  New  York  City,  78.  He  was  born 
in  North  Haven,  Conn.,  and  entered  Yale 
College,  where  he  was  graduated  in  the  class 
of  1837,  with  the  high  honor  then  known  as 
the  "Oration."  He  was  prepared  for  college 
by  the  Rev.  Noah  Porter,  afterward  Presi- 
dent of  Yale,  a  sketch  of  whose  life  appears 
elsewhere  in  these  columns.  After  his  grad- 
uation from  Yale,  he  studied  law,  and  in 
1840  commenced  to  practice  his  profession 
at  Columbus,  O.  In  1846  he  went  to  New 
York,  continuing  to  practice  his  profession. 
Eleven  years  later,  upon  the  death  of  Chief 
Justice  Thomas  J.  Oakley,  he  was  elected  a 
Judge  of  the  Superior  Court.  In  October, 
i860,  he  resigned,  and  returned  to  the  prac- 
tice of  law.  Although  a  Democrat,  he  ac- 
tively supported  the  Union,  and  was  appoint- 
ed by  President  Lincoln  to  act  as  Commis- 
sioner, in  conjunction  with  Major-General 
John  A.  Dix,  to  try  the  prisoners  of  state 
then  confined  in  the  various  Union  forts. 
During  the  Presidential  campaigns  of  1868 
and  1872,  he  worked  energetically  for  the 
election  of  General  Grant     In  1873  he  was 


appointed  United  States  Minister  to  Russia, 
but  declined  the  honor,  and  remained  in 
General  Grant's  Cabinet,  in  which  he  had 
received  a  portfolio,  until  May,  1876,  when 
he  was  appointed  United  States  Minister  to 
England.  Not  long  after  his  return  to  Amer- 
ica, he  retired  from  active  life,  though  he 
continued  actively  interested  in  the  financial 
policy  of  the  Government.  His  speeches  and 
pamphlets  on  the  Silver  and  other  questions, 
have  had  a  wide  circulation. 

10.  John  Flack  Winslow,  one  of  the  lead- 
ing iron  manufacturers  of  New  York  State, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  82.  During  the  Civil 
War,  he  won  prominence  as  one  of  the  build- 
ers of  the  Monitor  for  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. The  success  of  that  undertaking 
brought  to  the  firm  contracts  for  a  great  deal 
of  armor  work  for  the  Government. 

11.  Rev.  Dr.  Gregory  Thurston  Bedell, 
third  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  Diocese  of  Ohio,  75.  He  was 
born  at  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  and  was  graduated 
at  Bristol  College  in  1836.  On  August  29, 
1 841,  he  was  ordained  a  presbyter;  and  three 
years  later  accepted  a  call  to  the  rectorship 
of  the  Church  of  the  Ascension  in  New  York 
City.  In  1859  he  resigned  his  charge,  and  be- 
came Assistant  Bishop  of  Ohio.  Bishop  Mc- 
Ilvaine  died  in  March,  1873,  when  Bishop  Be- 
dell became  his  successor.  In  1874  the  old 
Diocese  was  divided.  Bishop  Bedell  choosing 
the  northern  portion,  which  retains  the  old 
name  of  the  Diocese  of  Ohio. 

13.  Grand  Duke  Louis  IV.,  of  Hesse  and 
the  Rhine,  husband  of  the  late  Princess  Alice 
of  England,  and  hence  son-in-law  of  Queen 
Victoria,  Darmstadt,  Germany,  55.  He  was 
the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Prince  Charles  of 
Hesse  (a  younger  brother  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Louis  III.)  by  the  Princess  Elizabeth  of  Prus- 
sia. As  a  ruler.  Prince  Louis  was  very  suc- 
cessful; and  Hesse,  under  his  guidance,  re- 
covered all  her  old  prosperity. 

15.  Right  Hon.  Sir  Henry  Bougerie  Wil- 
liam Brand,  Viscount  Hampden,  G.  C.  B., 
P.  C,  late  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, Brighton,  Eng. ,  77.  He  was  the  sec- 
ond son  of  the  twenty-first  Baron  Dacre,  and 
was  born  in  December,  1814.  In  July,  1852, 
he  obtained  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons as  one  of  the  Members  for  Lewes.  In 
1859  he  was  appointed  Parliamentary  Sec- 
retary to  the  Treasury,  which  office  he  held 
until  1866.  From  1868  to  1884,  he  sat  for  the 
County  of  Cambridge.  In  1872  he  was 
elected  Speaker  of  the  House;  and,  though 
always  a  very  energetic  Liberal  previously, 
he  exercised  the  duties  of  his  office  to  the 
satisfaction  of  both  sides  of  the  House.  He 
was  the  first  Speaker  to  be  confronted  with 
a  deliberate  and  systematic  obstruction  pol- 
icy; for  it  was  during  his  Speakership  that 
Mr.  Parnell  and  his  followers  exercised  their 
famous  policy  to  an  unprecedented  degree. 

Arthur  Lyman  Tuckerman,  manager  of 
the  Art  School  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art  of  New  York,  Monte  Carlo,  France. 

Dimetri  Mindeleff,  a  Russian,  the  in- 
ventor of  terror! te,  an  explosive  more  power- 
ful than  dynamite,  San  Francisco,  Cal.    As  a 
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chemist,  Mindeleff  had  more  than  a  national 
reputation;  and  several  of  his  important  in- 
ventions have  been  patented,  among  them 
being  a  new  method  for  the  reduction  of  co- 
balt and  nickel  ores,  and  the  destruction  of 
phylloxera  by  means  of  pyroligneous  acid. 

16.  Archbishop  William  Smith,  of  the  Di- 
ocese of  St.  Andrew's  and  Edinburgh,  Ed- 
inburgh, Scotland. 

Prof.  Edward  A.  Freeman,  D.  C.  L.,  LL. 
D.,  of  Somerleaze,  Wells,  Somersetshire, 
Eng.,  69.  Professor  Freeman  was  born  in 
Staffordshire,  England,  in  1823,  and  was  ed- 
ucated at  Oxford.  Since  1849  he  had  been 
a  writer  on  historical,  political,  and  architec- 
tural subjects.  His  best  known  work  is  his 
valuable  "History  of  the  Norman  Conquest 
of  England."  In  1884  he  became  senior  Pro- 
fessor of  Modern  History  at  Oxford. 

19.  Daniel  Lothrop,  for  many  years  a 
leading  publisher  of  Boston,  Boston,  Mass., 
61.  He  was  born  in  Rochester,  N.  H.  In 
early  life,  for  several  years,  he  was  engaged 
in  the  drug  business. 
In  1850  he  purchased 
the  stock  of  books  held 
by  Elijah  Wadleigh, 
who  had  conducted  a 
large  and  flourishing 
book  store  in  Dover, 
N.H.  Being  impressed 
with  the  possibilities 
of  the  Great  West,  he 
opened  a  drug  store  at 
St.  Peter,  Minn.;  and 
afterward,  at  the  same 
place,  started  a  bank- 
ing house.  In  the 
financial  panic  of 
1857-58,  Mr.  Lothrop 
was  a  heavy  loser  by 
the  failure  of  other 
houses  and  the  trans- 
fer of  the  State  capital 
from  St.  Peter  to  St. 
Paul.  He  was  en- 
gaged largely  in  the 
publishing  business  in 
Boston,  the  most 
prominent  periodicals  associated  with  his 
name  being  the  well  known  magazines, 
Wide  Awake,  Pansy,  Little  Men-  and 
Women,  and  Baby  I  and. 

21.  Arthur  Goring  Thomas,  the  well 
known  writer  of  operas,  London,  Eng.  He 
studied  in  Paris,  and  for  three  years  with 
Sir  Arthur  Sullivan.  His  most  important 
works  are:  "  The  Sun  Worshippers,"  a  can- 
tata writtep  for  the  Norwich  festival  in  1881, 
"  Nadesha,"  and  "  Esmeralda." 

22.  Dr.  David  Hayes  Agnew,  one  of  the 
most  skillful  surgeons  in  America,  especially 
remembered  as  the  one  who  performed  the 
last  operations  on  President  Garfield,  Phila- 
delphia, Penn. ,  74.  He  was  born  in  Lancaster 
County,  Penn.,  in  1818,  and  was  educated 
at  Jefferson  College,  Newark,  Delaware,  and 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he 
was  graduated  in  1838.  For  a  short  time  he 
practiced  his  profession  in  the  country,  but 
not  altogether  successfully,  and  afterwards 
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gave  considerable  time  to  lecturing  at  col- 
lege. His  surgical  skill,  however,  soon  won 
him  a  name;  and  in  1854  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  surgeons  of  the  Philadelphia  Hos- 
pital. In  1863  he  was  appointed  Demon- 
strator of  Anatomy  and  Assistant  Lecturer 
on  Clinical  Surgery  in  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  the  Universitjr.  After  President 
Garfield  was  wounded  in  1881,  Dr.  Agnew 
was  called  in  as  a  consulting  physician;  and 
he  made  frequent  trips  to  Washington  and 
Elberon  for  that  purpose.  Toward  the  lat- 
ter part  of  July,  1881,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  use  the  knife  on  the  dying  President;  and 
to  Dr.  Agnew  it  fell,  in  the  presence  of  the 
most  eminent  physicians  of  the  country,  to 
perform  the  operation. 

Ferdinand  Barbedienne,  the  well  known 
bronze  founder,  Paris,  France,  82.  His  re- 
productions numbered  something  like  1,200. 
He  was  charged  with  the  supervision  of  fur- 
nishing the  Hotel  de  Ville,  of  Paris.  M.  Bar- 
bedienne had  much  to  do  with  bringing 
Chinese  and  Japanese 
bronzes  into  favor, 
and  perfected  the 
making  of  enamel  in 
Europe. 

24.  Rev.  Dr.  Fred- 
erick A.  Farley, the 
oldest  minister  in 
Brooklyn, a  Unitarian, 
and  the  oldest  alum- 
nus of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, New  York  City, 
92. 

25.  H.  E.  Clarke, 
Member  of  the  Onta- 
rio Provincial  Legisla- 
ture for  West  Toronto, 
died  in  the  House  of 
Assembly,  Toronto, 
Ont.,63. 

26.  Walt  Whitman, 
the  author  and  poet, 
Camden,  N.  J.,  72.  He 
was  the  son  of  Wal- 
ter and  Louisa  Whit- 
man, and  was  born  at 

West  Hills,  N.  Y.,  May  31,  1819.  He  came 
of  a  family  that  settled  near  West  Hills  as 
far  back  as  1660;  and,  on  his  mother's  side, 
was  descended  from  a  Dutch  family  named 
Van  Nelson,  who  were  noted  for  their  sea- 
going propensities,  and  had  long  been  settled 
in  Long  Island.  He  was  successively  em- 
ployed for  a  time  in  a  lawyer's  office  in 
Brooklyn,  in  a  doctor's  office,  and  later  in  a 
printing  office,  where  he  learned  to  set  type. 
In  1836,  he  became  a  teacher  in  a  country 
school.  He  devoted  his  leisure  time  to  liter- 
ary pursuits.  An  article  that  he  wrote  for  a 
certain  paper,  received  such  excellent  criti- 
cism from  a  gentleman  of  prominence,  that 
his  writings  were  in  a  moment  brought  into 
demand.  In  1839  he  began  publishing  a 
weekly  newspaper  at  Huntington,  called  the 
Long  Islander;  and,  for  the  following  twelve 
years,  continued  it,  being  himself  both  edi- 
tor and  compositor.  During  the  next  five 
years,  Whitman  spent  the  winters  in  New 
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York  in  literary  pursuits,  the  summers  in  the 
country  at  farm  work.  After  editing  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle  for  two  years,  Whitman 
went  on  an  expedition  with  his  brother,  Jef- 
ferson, through  the  Middle  States.  In  1859 
he  published  the  Freeutan,  a  newspaper,  in 
Brooklyn. 

About  this  time.  Dr.  Burke  informs  us. 
Whitman  very  singularly  forsook  his  liter- 
ary endeavors,  and  went  into  the  business 
of  carpentering  and  house-building  in  Brook- 
lyn. As  would  be  expected,  the  nature  of 
the  poet  could  never  harmonize  with  such  an 
occupation  as  this,  and  Whitman  soon  com- 
menced what  he  termed,  "preaching  the  gos- 
pel of  the  democracy  and  of  the  natural 
man."  He  has  been  very  suitably  termed 
the  "apostle  of  the  unsophisticated;"  and  in- 
deed, such  an  epithet  was  what  the  man 
would  have  preferred;  for  such  were  the  ec- 
centricities of  this  poet  of  nature,  that  he  de- 
lighted in  the  uncouthness  and  apparent 
rawness  of  poesy  manifested  in  himself. 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  Whit- 
man became  a  name  on  the  battle-fields;  and 
the  tales  that  are  told  of  his  wonderful  sym- 
pathy, his  patient  gentleness,  and  soothing 
attentions,  are  only  additional  evidence  of 
the  high  Christian  character  that  was  his. 
After  the  war  closed,  he  worked  for  some 
time  at  government  appointments,  but  was 
dismissed  from  a  clerkship  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  by  Secretary  Harlan, 
for  his  authorship  of  "Leaves  of  Grass." 
Another  clerkship  was,  however,  given  him 
in  the  office  of  the  Attorney-General.  His 
"Drum-Taps"  appeared  in  1S65,  to  which  was 
subsequently  added  his  fine  poem  on  the 
death  of  Lincoln,  and  other  effusions.  He 
lectured  at  sundry  times  on  Lincoln,  and 
wrote  articles  for  the  periodicals. 

The  year  1873  was  a  calamitous  one  for 
Whitman.  He  not  only  lost  his  mother,  but 
was  stricken  himself  with  paralysis.  He  for 
a  time  gave  up  all  literary  and  other  work, 
and  retired  to  live  with  his  brother,  Colonel 


Whitman,  in  Camden.  N.  J.  During  his  ill- 
ness he  was  not  deterred  altogether  from  his 
literary  pursuits,  for,  from  the  invalid's  re- 
treat came  "Memoranda  during  the  War," 
and  a  reprint  of  "Leaves  of  Grass,"  as  also 
a  companion  volume  to  the  latter,  "Two 
Rivulets."  Other  works  of  Whitman  are  : 
"November  Boughs,"  and  "Sands  at  Sev- 
enty." 

The  year  1879  was  spent  in  traveling,  Col- 
orado, Kansas,  and  other  Western  States  be- 
ing in  the  line  of  his  journey.  The  year  fol- 
lowing was  spent  in  Canada. 

The  genius  of  Whitman  has  been  recog- 
nized by  Lord  Tennyson  and  by  Carlyle,  as 
by  the  many  of  his  countrymen  who  delight 
in  his  productions;  yet  a  certain  peculiarity 
in  his  nature,  perhaps  most  of  all  in  his 
verse,  whose  absence  of  rhythm,  rhyme,  or 
even  of  metre,  makes  it  unique  in  poetry, 
seems  to  have  rendered  the  multitude  incap- 
able of  drawing  the  sweet  refreshment  which 
some  have  been  enabled  to  draw,  from  the 
deep  and  running  fountain  of  his  utterances. 
Of  late  years,  Whitman  had  suffered  from 
the  paralytic  attacks  to  which  he  was  sub- 
ject, and  had  seldom  struck  the  lyre.  When 
he  did  so,  it  seemed  but  a  few  weird  notes 
that  brought  to  memory  the  melodious  har- 
monies he  once  produced. 

29.  General  Konstantin  von  Alvensleben, 
of  the  Prussian  Army,  Berlin,  83.  In  the 
Franco-Prussian  War,  he  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  The  Third  Army  Corps,  which 
played  a  conspicuous  part  m  the  first  battle. 
He  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Gravelotte.  and 
the  siege  of  Metz.  During  the  winter  cam- 
paign of  1870-71,  he  took  part  in  many  bat- 
tles, notably  that  at  Le  Mans.  Early  in 
1873,  he  was,  at  his  repeated  request,  placed 
on  the  retired  list. 

Prince  Joseph  de  Chimay,  Belgian  Minis- 
ter of  Foreign  Affairs,  Brussels,  55.  He  was 
the  son  of  the  celebrated  Prince  Joseph  de 
Chimay,  who  came  to  the  front  when  the 
Revolutionof  i83omadeBelgium  a  Kingdom. 
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COUNT  VON  CAPRIVI. 

THE  Chancellor  of  the  Gertnan 
Empire,  George  Leo  Caprivi 
Caprera  de  Montecucculi,  as  his 
name  indicates,  is  of  Italian  extraction. 
The  son  of  an  eminent  legal  function- 
ary in  the  service  of  the  Prtissian  State, 
he  was  born  in  Berlin,  February  24, 
1831.  He  was  educated  at  the  Werder 
Gymnasium,  where  he  was  graduated 
with  credit.  At  the  age  of  18,  he  was 
assigned  to  the  Kaiser  Franz  Grena- 
dier Regiment  as  Second  Lieutenant. 


He  became  First  Lieutenant  in  1850, 
and  Captain  in  1859.  He  was  with 
General  von  Stosch  in  1861,  and  was 
transferred  to  the  64th  Regiment  of 
the  Line  in  1864.  In  1866  he  returned 
to  the  command  of  General  von  Stosch, 
being  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Major. 
In  1870  he  was  Lieutenant-Colonel 
and  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Tenth  Corps 
in  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  and  par- 
ticipated in  all  the  battles  of  the  Loire. 
In  1872  he  became  a  Colonel,  and  chief 
of  one  Section.  In  1887  he  was  made 
a  Major-General,  and  commanded  an 
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infantry  brigade  at  Stettin;  and,  in 
1 88 1,  he  commanded  the  Guards'  Bri- 
gade at  Berlin.  His  next  grade  was 
won  in  December,  1882,  when  he  be- 
came Lieutenant-General  in  command 
of  the  30th  Division  at  Metz. 

In  March,  1883,  passing  from  the 
Army  to  the  Navy,  he  succeeded  Von 
Stosch  as  Chief  of  the  Admiralty.  In 
this  position  he  made  many  friends  in 
the  Reichstag,  and  displayed  consid- 
erable talent  in  organizing  an  arm  of 
the  service  with  which  he  had  little 
previous  acquaintance.  He  did  not 
favor  any  considerable  increase  of  the 
naval  forces. 

He  resigned  his  naval  command 
after  the  death  of  William  I.,  owing, 
it  is  said,  to  a  trifling  dispute  with 
Prince  William,  the  present  Emperor, 
at  an  officers'  dinner  at  Kiel,  concern- 
ing who  should  sit  at  the  table  next 
to  the  Prince.  He  was  again  assigned 
to  army  service,  being  given  charge 
of  the  loth  or  Hanoverian  Army  Corps, 
one  of  the  finest  bodies  in  the  German 
service. 

The  present  Emperor  had  abun- 
dant chances  to  study  General  Capri- 
vi's  character  and  methods,  during  the 
army  manoeuvres  in  the  autumn  of 
1889.  That  the  General  is  a  man  of 
considerable  military  ability,  his  ad- 
vancement clearly  shows;  and  it  is 
also  apparent  that  he  commanded  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  William  I., 
and  of  his  successors. 

On  the  retirement  of  Bismarck  early 
in  1890  (see  Vol.  I.,  p.  10),  General  Ca- 
privi  was  called  to  the  highest  office 
in  the  State.  In  this  action,  the  young 
Emperor  followed  the  idea  of  Fred- 
erick the  Great,  that  a  general  is  the 
best  conductor  of  a  foreign  policy,  be- 
cause he  best  knows  how  far  he  can  go 
with  the  army  behind  him. 

In  physical  appearance,Caprivi  bears 
a  strong  resemblance  to  his  great  pre- 
decessor. Prince  Bismarck.  He  is 
slightly  bigger  than  the  Iron  Chan- 
cellor, in  stature  and  breadth  of  shoul- 
ders. His  head  and  face  are  round, 
the  forehead  very  broad  and  high. 
He  has  strong,  penetrating  eyes,  mas- 
sive eyebrows,  a  straight,  well-propor- 
tioned nose,  and  a  resolute  mouth  un- 
der a  luxuriant  gray  moustache.  Not- 
withstanding the  set  air  of  severity 


and  sternness  engendered  by  a  mili- 
tary life,  the  physiognomist  will  read- 
ily discover  in  his  features  the  indica- 
tions of  humor  and  kindliness,  which 
qualities  are  notably  absent  from  the 
features  of  Bismarck.  If  Lavater's 
doctrine  be  not  false,  Caprivi  would 
spare  even  in  the  heat  of  battle,  while 
Bismarck  would  strike  even  in  the 
plenitude  of  success. 

Caprivi  has  a  host  of  warm  admir- 
ers in  Fatherland,  who  not  only  con- 
sider him  a  soldier  of  the  first  rank, 
but  also  a  remarkably  able  statesman. 
Of  the  latter  claim,  however,  his  two 
years'  experience  as  Chancellor,  which 
office  he  still  holds,  and  as  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Prussia,  which  office  he  has 
lately  resigned,  does  not  afford  ade- 
quate proof.  In  military  affairs  he  is 
undoubtedly  a  man  of  great  courage 
and  force  of  character,  combining  sa- 
gacity with  patience,  resolution  with 
hearty  good  humor,  and  German  thor- 
oughness and  directness  with  Italian 
ardor.  But,  even  if  Caprivi  possessed 
more  than  ordinary  ability  as  a  states- 
man, he  would  necessarily  be  over- 
shadowed by  the  unique  and  powerful 
personality  of  his  immediate  predeces- 
sor. To  this  disadvantage,  may  be  add- 
ed the  undoubted  fact  that  the  young 
Emperor  has  totally  disregarded  his 
father's  example  of  leaving  the  con- 
duct of  civil  affairs  to  his  Chancellor, 
In  all  matters  relating  to  the  Army, 
William  I.  had  strong  opinions,  and 
acted  resolutely.  With  regard  to  other 
questions,  he  chose  to  be  guided  by 
Bismarck  and  other  Ministers  in  w^hom 
he  had  confidence.  William  II.,  on  the 
contrary,  has  views  of  his  own  in  re- 
gard to  both  military  and  civil  affairs, 
and  does  not  find  it  easy  to  give  way 
even  in  affairs  of  secondary  import- 
ance. In  short,  as  Bismarck  pithily 
expressed  it  when  he  resigned,  the  Em- 
peror intends  to  be  his  own  Chancel- 
lor. Under  such  circumstances,  only 
a  genius  could  shine. 

In  his  role  of  Chancellor,  Caprivi  has 
had  no  great  crises  to  face  in  which  he 
could  take  any  initiative.  He  seems 
to  be  perfectly  content  to  follow  the 
ideas  and  policy  of  his  master.  In  his 
inaugural  address  to  the  Prussian  Diet, 
in  April,  1890,  he  took  a  roseate  view 
of  the  German  future,  and  paid  a  mark- 
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ed  compliment  to  the  genius  and  pat- 
riotism of  Bismarck.  Prussian  Minis- 
ters, he  announced,  would  hereafter 
enjoy  greater  independence  and  prom- 
inence, instead  of  being  mere  instru- 
ments of  the  Chancellor's  will.  The 
edifice  of  German  unity  was  now 
strong  enough  to  resist  the  forces  of 
wind  and  weather  even  without  the 
supporting  hand  of  Bismarck,  more  es- 
pecially as  the  Emperor's  strong  per- 
sonality would  help  to  keep  the  Em- 
pire intact 

This  speech  was  transparently  in- 
spired by  the  Emperor  himself,  who 
thus  endeavored  to  get  even  with  Bis- 
marck for  his  opposition  to  the  Imper- 
ial schemes  of  reform.  While  William 
I.  reigned,  the  Iron  Chancellor  en- 
forced a  rule  that  Cabinet  Ministers 
should  communicate  with  the  Crown 
only  through  himself.  This  rule  was 
very  inconvenient,  because  Bismarck 
was  frequently  absent  from  Berlin  for 
his  health.  On  the  memorable  occa- 
sion when  the  Emperor  wished  to  learn 
the  details  of  Bismarck's  interview 
with  Dr  Windthorst,  the  leader  of  the 
Catholic  party  in  the  Reichstag,  and  a 
strong  opponent  of  the  anti-Socialist 
laws,  roused  the  Chancellor  from  his 
bed,  and  requested  a  report,  the  dis- 
agreement reached  its  height,  and  the 
resignation  followed. 

Caprivi's  maiden  speech  in  the 
Reichstag  on  the  appropriation  for  the 
expenses  of  the  East  African  expedi- 
tion, also  entirely  reflected  the  Emper- 
or's views.  It  referred  to  the  neces- 
sity of  Germany  continuing  her  Afri- 
can policy,  which,  he  urged,  should  be 
advanced  by  the  aid  of  the  bullet,  be- 
cause slavery  on  the  Dark  Continent 
would  not  cease  until  all  the  slave  deal- 
ers were  killed.  The  Government  was 
resolved  to  proceed  hand  in  hand  with 
England. 

The  bill  for  increasing  the  strength 
of  the  Army  brought  Von  Moltke,  then 
extremely  old  and  feeble,  to  the  Reichs- 
tag. After  the  great  General  had 
spoken  in  favor  of  the  bill,  Caprivi  fol- 
lowed, taking  the  same  ground,  and 
also  condemning  shorter  service  in  the 
Army.  The  bill  passed  the  Reichstag 
by  a  bare  majority  of  four ;  but  Dr. 
Windthorst's  resolution  for  a  reduction 
in  the  term  of  service,  was  adopted. 


In  the  negotiations  that  led  to  the 
present  commercial  union  between 
Germany,  Austria- Hungary,  and  Italy 
— the  members  of  the  Triple-Alliance, 
— which  includes  also  Belgium  and 
Switzerland,  General  Caprivi  took  an 
active  part.  The  Emperor  was  so 
pleased  with  the  results,  that  he  re- 
warded his  services  by  creating  him  a 
Count  of  the  Empire  (seeVol.  I., p.489). 

Even  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  the 
triumph  of  the  Social  Democracy,  in 
1890,  the  Emperor  was  preparing 
an  elaborate  scheme  of  educational 
reform,  including  physical  training, 
which  he  haslatelyendeavoredtomake 
a  1  aw.  The  bill  was  partly  opposed  by 
Bismarck.  Caprivi  and  the  Minister 
of  Education  recently  championed  the 
Primary  Education  bill  in  the  Land- 
tag, by  the  Emperor's  direction.  Dr. 
Miquel,  the  Minister  of  Finance,  was 
opposed  to  the  bill,  and  tendered  his 
resignation.  The  Emperorwas  forced 
to  pause,  and  was  finally  obliged  to 
withdraw  the  measure.  (See  chapter 
on  German  Affairs  in  this  number, 
p.  46.) 

The  Education  bill  was  opposed  by 
three-fourths  of  the  Protestants  of 
Germany,  as  an  infringement  upon  re- 
ligious liberty,  because  it  gave  to  ec- 
clesiastics control  over  primary  edu- 
cation. To  pass  the  bill  by  Catholic 
votes  would  have  given  affront  to  all 
Protestant  Germany,  and  would  have 
left  the  Government  in  a  minority  in 
both  the  Landtag  and  Reichstag.  The 
bill  was  opposed  by  the  Liberals,  be- 
cause it  would  force  parents  who  pro- 
fess no  religious  creed,  to  allow  their 
children  to  be  educated  in  creeds  ap- 
proved by  the  Government. 

The  only  way  out  of  the  difficulty 
was  to  drop  the  bill  altogether.  Count 
von  Eulenberg,  Grand  Marshal  of  the 
Court,  accepted  the  office  of  Prussian 
Prime  Minister  on  condition  that  the 
bill  should  be  abandoned;  and  Caprivi 
stepped  down  and  out  as  a  figure-head 
in  Prussian  politics.  He  is  still,  how- 
ever. Chancellor  of  the  Empire. 

Constitutional  government  has  ob- 
tained new  strength  by  Bismarck's 
retirement;  and  the  cause  of  liberty 
will  be  advanced  by  the  growing  weak- 
ness of  Imperialism,  however  well- 
meaning. 
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INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


THE  BEHRING  SEA  DISPUTE. 

NOTHING  but  the  determination 
displayed  by  the  British  and 
American  Governments  in  insist- 
ing upon  their  respective  claims  in 
Behring-  Sea,  could  have  sustained  the 
popular  interest  in  an  international 
dispute  so  long  protracted.  Now  that 
by  mutual  consent  the  ultimate  set- 
tlement of  the  controversy  has  been 
transferred  from  the  parties  interest- 
ed to  an  independent  tribunal  of  ar- 
bitration, Britons  and  Americans  are 
equally  anxious  that  the  presentation 
of  the  case  for  final  adjustment  shall 
proceed  as  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with 
safety  to  their  mutual  interests. 

When  our  last  number  went  to  press, 
it  will  be  remembered  (see  p.  5),  that 
although  a  treaty  providing  for  arbi- 
tration had  been  concluded,  yet  no 
close  season  arrangement  had  been 
made.  Several  communications  had 
passed  to  and  fro  on  the  matter,  the 
American  dispatches  being  quite  ur- 
gent in  tone,  in  view  of  the  near  ap- 
proach of  active  sealing  operations, 
and  the  British  dispatches  laying  stress 
upon  the  damages  which  would  result 
to  Canadian  sealers  from  a  suspension 
of  the  sealing  industry.  On  several 
occasions  since  the  question  of  liabil- 
ity for  damages  was  first  raised  by 
Lord  Salisbury  in  February,  1891  (see 
p.  4),  that  question  has  delayed  the 
Vol.  II.— q. 


progress  of  negotiations ;  and,  up  to 
the  present  time,  so  far  as  damages 
incurred  prior  to  the  ratification  of  the 
Treaty  of  Arbitration  are  concerned, 
the  two  Governments  have  failed  to 
come  to  any  agreement.  Lord  Salis- 
bury persistently  disclaims  all  such  li- 
ability on  the  part  of  Great  Britain, 
except  for  damages  traceable  directly 
to  action  taken  by  his  Government,  as 
distinguished  from  the  acts  of  indi- 
vidual British  subjects. 

The  question  of  damages  which  may 
result  from  the  enforcement  of  a  close 
season  pending  actual  arbitration,  has, 
however,  proved  easier  of  settlement. 
On  April  18,  Secretary  Blaine  and  Sir 
Julian  Pauncefote  concluded  a  new 
modus  Vivendi,  providing  for  a  close  sea- 
son, as  did  that  of  1891  (see  Vol.  I.,  p. 
2  T  7),but  embodying  the  additional  fea- 
ture of  a  damage  clause.  The  new 
agreement  was  immediately  sent  to 
the  Senate,  and,  by  the  afternoon  of 
the  following  day  (April  19),  had  pass- 
ed the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, been  reported  back,  and  been 
formally  approved  and  ordered  to  be 
published. 

The  terms  of  the  new  fnodus  vivendi 
comprise  seven  articles.  The  first 
four  are  a  repetition  of  the  articles  of 
the  old  agreement,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  the  first  article  assigns  no 
definite  date  for  the  expiration  of  the 
convention,  but  says   that  the  close 
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season  shall  be  maintained  "during- 
the  pendency  of  the  arbitration."  In 
a  word,  Great  Britain  agrees  to  use 
her  best  efforts  to  prohibit,  until  the 
arbitrators  come  to  a  decision,  all  seal- 
ing in  the  disputed  waters  by  British 
subjects  and  vessels.  The  United 
States  undertakes  a  similar  responsi- 
bility, with  the  exception  that  a  num- 
ber of  seals,  not  exceeding  7,500,  may 
be  taken  to  provide  means  of  subsist- 
ence for  the  natives  of  the  Pribilof 
Islands.  Provision  is  made  for  the 
seizure  of  offending  vessels,  and  for 
the  continuance  of  the  clause  allow- 
ing British  agents  to  visit  the  islands 
to  study  the  facts  of  seal  life.  The 
fifth  article,  which  fixes  the  liability 
for  damages  in  the  event  of  a  deci- 
sion adverse  to  the  contention  of 
either  country,  reads  as  follows  : 

Article  5.  If  the  result  of  the  arbitration 
be  to  affirm  the  right  of  British  sealers  to 
take  seals  in  Behring  Sea  within  the  bounds 
claimed  by  the  United  States  under  its  pur- 
chase from  Russia,  then  compensation  shall 
be  made  by  the  United  States  to  Great  Brit- 
ain (for  the  use  of  her  subjects)  for  abstain- 
ing from  the  exercise  of  that  right  during 
the  pendency  of  the  arbitration,  upon  the 
basis  of  such  a  regulated  and  limited  catch 
or  catches,  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  arbitra- 
tors, might  have  been  taken  without  an  un- 
due diminution  of  the  seal  herds;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  the  result  of  the  arbitra- 
tion shall  be  to  deny  the  right  of  British 
sealers  to  take  seals  within  the  said  waters, 


case,  shall  be  such,  as, 
under  all  the  circum- 
stances, is  just  and 
equitable,  and  shall  be 
promptly  paid. 

That  is— the  ar- 
bitrators are  to  de- 
cide whether  any, 
and   if   any,  how 
many,    seals    may 
be  taken  this  year 
without  danger  of 
unduly     diminish- 
ing the  seal  herd. 
Upon   this   basis, 
Great  Britain  is  to 
be  compensated  in  the  event  of  her 
contention  being  upheld.  On  the  other 
hand,  should  the  American  contention 
prevail,  Great  Britain  is  to  compensate 
the  United  States  upon  the  basis  of 
the  difference  between  7,500  seals  and 
such  larger  catch,  as,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  arbitrators,  might  safely  have  been 
taken.     The  sixth  and  seventh  arti- 
cles provide  for  a  termination  of  the 
agreement  at  any  time  after  October 
31,  1893,  on  two  months'  notice  being 
given,  and  for  the  prompt  exchange 
of  ratifications. 

PI  ad  this  7?wdus  Vivendi  simply  made 
provision  for  the  renewal  of  a  close 
season,  without  embodying  any  clause 
fixing  liabilit}^  for  damages,  a  procla- 
mation from  President  Harrison  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  give  it  imme- 
diate effect;  but,  as  it  touched  upon  a 
matter  regarding  which  an  attempt 
had  been  made  to  insert  a  clause  in 
the  Treaty  of  Arbitration,  its  formal 
ratification  by  the  Senate  became  a 
necessity. 

Ratifications  of  both  the  Treaty  of 
Arbitration  and  the  modus  viveitdt  ^ere 
exchanged  in  London  May  7. 

Both  Governments  are  already  ac- 
tively co-operating  in  the  strict  en- 
forcement of  the  agreement.  As  early 
as  April  16,  in  anticipation  of  the  suc- 
cessful termination  of  negotiations,  the 
revenue  cutters  Rtcsh  and  Bear  were 


then  compensation  shall  be  made  by  Great     ^^^^'^^^/-^^^^^  ^/^^"^^   ull^  ujcur    wcic 
Britain  to  the  United  States  (for  itself,  its     ordered  to  patrol  duty;   and  they  have 

since  been  reinforced  by  the  Range7', 
the  Corwin^  and  other  vessels,  including 


citizens,  and  lessees)  for  this  agreement  to 
limit  the  island  catch  to  7,500  a  season,  upon 
the  basis  of  the  difference  between  this  num- 
ber and  such  larger  catch,  as,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  arbitrators,  might  have  been  taken 
without  an  undue  diminution  of  the  seal 
herd.    The  amount  awarded,  if  any,  in  either 


the  United  States  war-ships  Mohican 
and  Adams.  The  British  men-of-war 
engaged  in  the  work  are  the  Melpo- 
mene^ Nymphe^  and  Daphne.     The  in- 
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structions  issued  to  the  patrolling  ves- 
sels are  much  more  stringent  than 
those  which  governed  the  operations 
of  last  year.  No  warning  need  be 
given  to  offending  vessels — all  such 
found  sealing  in  Behring  Sea  being 
liable  to  immediate  seizure.  The  mere 
presence  of  a  vessel  in  the  disputed 
waters  with  a  sealing  outfit  is  suffi- 
cient ground  for  seizure,  although  no 
actual  sealing  operations  may  have 
been  carried  on.  And  further,  all  per- 
sons on  board  vessels  seized  will  be 
sent  as  prisoners  with  the  vessels  to 
suffer  the  penalty  of  the  law.  A  $500 
fine  under  British  law,  and  a  $1,000 
fine  under  American  law,  together 
with  six  months'  imprisonment  at  hard 
labor  in  either  case,  is  the  penalty 
provided. 

It  is  too  early  in  the  season  to  learn 
of  the  extent  to  which  illicit  sealing 
is  being  attempted;  but  the  increased 
stringency  of  this  year's  clOvSe  season 
regulations,  and  the  evident  good  faith 
in  which  both  Governments  have  en- 
tered upon  the  work  of  their  enforce- 
ment, will  no  doubt  reduce  to  a  mini- 
mum the  chances  of  successful  evasion 
which  somewhat  marred  the  effects 
of  the  modus  vivendi  of  189 1.  In  spite 
of  the  risks,  quite  a  large  number  of 
vessels  have  ventured  upon  the  for- 
bidden ground;   and  on  June  28  the 


seizure  was  reported  of  the  Kodiack^ 
the  Lottie^  and  the  Jennie,  for  violation 
of  the  modus  vivendi.  These  vessels 
were  seized  near  Cook's  Inlet  by  the 
United  States  ship  Mohican.  They 
are  said  to  be  of  American  register, 
the  property  of  the  Alaska  Sealing 
Company;  and  they  have  been  taken 
to  Sitka  for  legal  trial. 

It  is  rumored,  that  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  loss  which  will  follow  a 
lengthy  suspension  of  the  sealing  in- 
dustry, many  Canadian  sealers  con- 
template selling  their  vessels  to  for- 
eigners, who  will  sail  them  under  for- 
eign flags  and  look  to  their  respective 
Governments  for  protection. 

As  we  go  to  press,  news  is  received 
of  the  seizure,  on  June  22,  by  the  Cor- 
win,  of  the  supply  steamer  Coquiilan^ 
at  Port  Etches,  Prince  William  Soimd, 
in  United  States  waters.  The  seizure 
hardly  comes  within  the  limits  of  the 
Behring  Sea  dispute,  although  it  grows 
out  of  that  question.  Port  Etches  is 
a  point  on  the  coast  of  Alaska  far  be- 
low the  entrance  to  Behring  Sea,  in 
fact  only  some  ten  miles  from  Sitka. 
The  seizure  was  therefore  made,  not 
for  violation  of  the  7?iodus  vivendi,  but 
on  the  ground  of  an  alleged  infraction 
of  the  revenue  laws  of  the  United 
States,  in  trading,  towing,  transferring 
supplies,  and  taking  sealskins  aboard 
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within  American  waters  without  entry 
or  permit.  The  Coquillan  belonged 
to  the  Union  Steam-ship  Company  of 
Vancouver,  B.  C,  and  had  been  char- 
tered to  carry  supplies  to  the  British 
sealing  fleet.  She  had  a  blank  mani- 
fest showing  neither  cargo  nor  pas- 
sengers, and  yet  had  6,000  sealskins 
on  board,  valued  at  $45,000.  At  the 
time  of  the  seizure,  there  were  twenty- 
five  British  schooners  also  in  the  port, 
all  of  which  were  ordered  out  of  the 
harbor.  By  the  seizure  of  the  Coquil- 
lan, it  is  said,  the  whole  British  seal- 
ing fleet  in  the  northern  waters  is  cut 
off  from  its  supplies;  and  the  Cana- 
dians allege  as  the  motive  of  the 
American  officers,  the  desire  to  crip- 
ple sealing  operations  in  Behring  Sea. 
The  Sealers'  Association  has  informed 
the  Dominion  Government  of  the  sit- 
uation, and  further  complications  may 
be  looked  for. 

Of  the  seven  arbitrators  provided 
for  in  the  treaty  (see  p.  3),  four  have 
already  been  chosen,  two  each  by 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
The  American  arbitrators  are  Jus- 
tice John  M.  Harlan,  of  Kentucky,  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
and  Senator  John  T.  Morgan,  of  Ala- 
bama. For  fifteen  years  Justice  Har- 
lan has  applied  himself  with  tireless 
industry  to  his  duties  on  the  Supreme 
Court  bench.  He  has  made  a  specialty 
of  international  law,  and  possesses  in 
an  eminent  degree  the  qualifications 
requisite  for  an  able  and  dignified 
representation  of  his  Government  in 
thedistinguishedCommission  to  which 
he  has  been  appointed.  Senator  Mor- 
gan is  a  well  known  Democrat.  As 
leader  of  the  minority  in  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  he  has 
for  many  years  rendered  his  country 
distinguished  service.  His  broad 
knowledge  of  international  polity,  his 
clearness  of  discrimination,  and  free- 
dom from  illogical  bias,  commend  the 
wisdom  of  President  Harrison  in  se- 
lecting him  as  the  colleague  of  Justice 
Harlan. 

The  British  arbitrators  are  Lord 
Hannen,  formerly  President  of  the 
Probate,  Divorce,  and  Admiralty  Di- 
vision of  Her  Majesty's  High  Court 
of  Justice,  and  Sir  John  S.  D.  Thomp- 
son, Canadian    Minister    of    Justice. 


Both  appointments  have  given  gen- 
eral satisfaction.  Lord  Hannen  is 
one  of  the  ablest  of  English  judges, 
and,  through  his  connection  with  the 
Admiralty  Court,  has  acquired  a  mas- 
tery of  maritime  and  international 
law.  Sir  John  Thompson  is  the  rec- 
ognized power  in  the  Conservative 
Government  of  Canada  to-day,  and  is 
one  of  the  ablest  jurists  the  Dominion 
has  ever  produced.  He  was  knighted 
for  his  services  as  Canadian  represen- 
tative on  the  Fishery  Commission  at 
Washington,  which  negotiated  the 
Bayard-Chamberlain  Treaty  of  1887. 

General  John  W.  Foster,  of  Indiana, 
formerly  United  States  Minister  to 
Spain,  and  recently  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed Mr.  Blaine  in  the  Secretaryship 
of  State,  has  been  appointed  agent  of 
the  United  States.  As  such,  it  will 
be  his  duty  to  prepare  the  case  and 
counter-case,  and  to  represent  his 
country  officially  before  the  Board  of 
Arbitrators.  He  is  learned  in  inter- 
national comity,  and  thoroughly  fa- 
miliar with  the  diplomatic  history  of 
the  country. 

The  counsel  of  the  United  States 
will  consist  of  Ex-Minister  Edward  J. 
Phelps,  of  V^ermont;  James  C.  Carter, 
of  New  York,  and  Judge  Henry  W. 
Blodgett,  of  Chicago,  111.  As  Minister 
to  England  during  the  Administration 
of  President  Cleveland,  Mr.  Phelps 
displayed  great  powers  as  a  diplomat 
in  his  firmness  and  tact  during  the 
awkward  incident  which  ended  in  the 
recall  of  the  British  Minister  at  Wash- 
ington, Lord  Sackville-West.  An  au- 
thority on  constitutional  law,  he  is 
pre-eminently  fitted  to  act  as  the  ad- 
viser of  the  American  arbitrators. 
Of  his  colleagues.  Judge  Blodgett  has 
won  respect  at  home  and  abroad  by 
his  decisions  in  admiralty  cases,  while 
Mr.  Carter,  of  the  New  York  bar,  is 
well  remembered  for  his  distmguished 
services  in  connection  with  the  famous 
Tweed  trials. 

Hon.  C.  H.  Tupper,  Canadian  Min- 
ister of  Marine  and  Fisheries,  a  son 
of  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  Canadian  High 
Commissioner  in  England,  will  act  as 
agent  to  represent  the  British  Govern- 
ment before  the  Board  of  Arbitrators; 
while  Mr.  C.  Robinson,  Q.  C,  of  To- 
ronto, Canada,  and  Sir  W.  H.  Cross> 
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M.  P.  for  the  West  Derby  Division  of 
Liverpool,  have  been  appointed  Brit- 
ish counsel. 

The  work  of  preparing  the  main 
cases  of  the  two  Governments  is  now 
in  progress.  The  active  official  labors 
of  the  Arbitration  Commission  will 
not  begin  until  that  work  is  completed. 

One  effect  of  the  long  continued 
Behring  Sea  Dispute  has  been  to  call 
renewed  attention  to  a  question  which 
has  at  various  times  aroused  the  con- 
sideration of  British  statesmen — the 
question  of  the  relation  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  different  members  of 
her  Empire.  Several  of  these  bear 
the  character  of  semi-independent 
States,  contributing  little  or  nothing 
to  the  imperial  strength,  related  to 
one  another  and  to  the  mother  coun- 
try by  few  ties  other  than  those  of 
loyal  sentiment,  and,  in  their  material 
policy,  even  standing  to  one  another 
and  to  the  mother  country  in  the  re- 
lation of  commercial  antagonists. 
Speaking  to  a  deputation  from  the 
Imperial  Federation  League,  Lord 
Salisbury  recently  said: 

•'  From  time  to  time  we  have  to  exercise 
great  vigilance  lest  we  should  incur  dangers 
which  do  not  arise  from  any  interests  of  our 
own,  but  arise  entirely  from  the  interests  of 
the  important  communities  with  which  we 
are  linked." 

British  foreign  policy  has,  in  fact, 
become  largely  a  colonial  policy,  and 
is  most  frequently  dictated  from  the 
extremities  of  the  Empire.  England, 
as  Lord  Rosebery  pithily  expressed 
it  in  a  recent  speech  before  the  Lib- 
eral Club  of  London,  has  been  "  pulled 
out  of  Europe."  The  world-wide  dis- 
tribution of  the  Empire  multiplies  its 
vulnerablepoints;  and  it  isnot  strange, 
therefore,  to  hear  British  statesmen 
raise  such  inquiries  as  those  recently 
littered  by  the  London  Times : 

"  How  long  is  this  to  go  on?  How  long 
are  we  to  fight  the  battles  and  settle  the 
quarrels  of  semi-independent  States  that 
lend  us  no  helping  hand,  and  treat  us  in  all 
other  respects  as  a  foreign  country  ? " 

Of  course  no  one  can  definitely  an- 
swer this  great,  living  question.  But 
this  much  may  be  said — that  senti- 
ment, however  strong  a  binding  tie 
that  may  be,  will,  in  the  end,  if  if  con- 
flict with  material  interests,  give  way 


to  the  latter,  and  that  the  occurrence 
of  a  great  national  crisis  will  precipi- 
tate a  final  decision  on  the  question. 
It  was  to  avert  a  national  danger, 
that  the  legislative  union  of  England 
and  Scotland  was  consummated;  it 
was  a  national  crisis  that  replaced  the 
old  bond  between  the  British  prov- 
inces in  North  America  by  the  firmer 
one  of  a  Confederation;  it  was  in  the 
face  of  a  great  issue  that  the  German 
Confederation  was  born  ;  it  was  only 
the  danger  of  national  disintegration, 
which,  at  a  critical  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States,  revealed 
the  weakness  of  the  early  Confedera- 
tion; while  a  later  and  greater  crisis 
riveted  more  firmly  the  bonds  of  the 
present  fundamental  Constitution. 
And  judging  from  analogy,  the  final 
settlement  of  the  relations  between 
the  members  of  the  British  Empire, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  of  their  rela- 
tions to  other  countries,  will  be  reached 
on  the  occasion  of  a  great  national  cri- 
sis. Such  a  crisis  may  outstrip  the 
foresight  of  the  wisest  statesmen. 

THE  DISPUTE  WITH  ITALY. 

The  breach  in  the  friendly  relations 
of  Italy  and  the  United  States,  which 
resulted  from  the  massacre  of  Italian 
subjects  at  the  Parish  Prison  in  New 
Orleans  on  March  14,  1891,  has  at  last 
been  mended.  On  April  12,  diplo- 
matic relations  were  fully  re-estab- 
lished ;  and,  two  days  later,  by  publi- 
cation of  the  official  correspondence, 
the  current  rumors  as  to  the  probab- 
ly successful  termination  of  negotia- 
tions were  publicly  confirmed  amid 
universal  rejoicing. 

Under  instructions  from  President 
Harrison,  Mr.  Blaine,  on  April  12, 
wrote  to  the  Marquis  Imperiali,Charg^ 
d'  Affaires  of  the  Italian  Legation  in 
Washington,  tendering  the  payment 
of  1 25,000  francs  ($25,000)  to  the  Italian 
Government,  for  distribution  among 
the  relatives  of  the  victims  of  the  mas- 
sacre. He  expressed  the  hope  that 
this  indemnity  would  be  accepted  as 
sufficient  reparation,  and  that,  by  its 
acceptance,  the  old  and  friendly  rela- 
tions of  the  United  States  and  Italy 
would  be  fully  and  permanently  res- 
tored. "  While,"  said  Mr.  Blaine,  **the 
injury  was  not  inflicted  directly  by  the 
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United  States,  the  President  never- 
theless feels  that  it  is  the  solemn  duty, 
as  well  as  the  great  pleasure,  of  the 
National  Government,  to  pay  a  satis- 
factory indemnity." 

With  the  Marquis  Imperiali's  cor- 
dial note  of  reply,  also  dated  April  12, 
accepting  as  wholly  satisfactory  this 
act  of  international  reparation  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  the  unhap- 


which  it  is  to  be  expected  that  legis- 
lative provision  will  ere  long  be  made. 
Both  United  States  Minister  Albert 
G.  Porter  and  Baron  Fava  have  re- 
turned to  their  respective  posts.  The 
former  arrived  in  Rome  May  13  ;  the 
latter  reached  Washington  May  15. 

THE  RECIPROCITY  POLICY. 

During  the  quarter  ended  June  30, 


py  New  Orleans  incident  was  finally    the  reciprocity  policy,  which  ranks  as 


closed.  The  indemnity  money  being 
taken  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
State  Department,  no  legislative  ac- 
tion was  required  to  authorize  its  pay- 
ment. It  has  already  (June  30)  been 
transmitted  to  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment, and  distributed  as  intended. 

The  money,  it 
will  be  noted,  has 
been  given  not  in 
discharge  of  an  ex- 
press  obligation 
recognized  by  the 
United  States  Gov- 
ernment, but  as  a 
voluntary  offering 
designed  to  heal  an 
unpleasant  rup- 
ture. Its  payment 
was  foreshadowed 
in  President  Har- 
rison's late  mes- 
sage to  Congress,as 
indeed  it  was  in  the 
whole  volume  of 
correspon  dence 
from  the  American 
State  Department, 
commencing  with  the  earliest  dis- 
patches of  over  a  year  ago.  The  rep- 
aration has  been  made  on  moral 
grounds,  in  token  of  the  sincere  desire 
of  the  United  States  adequately  to 
fulfill  her  treaty  obligations,  and  to 
observe  the  principles  of  international 
justice.  The  difficulty  in  dealing  with 
the  demands  of  Italy,  arose  from  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion gives  the  Federal  Government 
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the  most  important  feature  of  Presi- 
dent Harrison's  Administration,  has 
increased  its  field  of  operations  by 
several  important  extensions. 

The  negotiations  with  Austria-Hun- 
gary and  the  Republic  of  Honduras, 
begun  ere  the  close  of  last  quarter 
(see  page  7),  have 
been  carried  to  a 
successful  i  s  s  u  e. 
When  the  McKin- 
ley  bill  became  a 
law,  the  importa- 
tions of  beet-sugar 
from  Austria-Hun- 
gary were  not  suf- 
ficient to  afford  an 
extensive  basis  for 
reciprocity  with 
that  country,  being 
only  $1,659,251  in 
1890,  as  compared 
with  $16,098,224 
imported  from 
Germany ;  but  the 
recent  rapid  devel- 
opment of  sugar 
production  has  im- 
pressed upon  the  Austrian  authori- 
ties the  necessity  of  having  the  Amer- 
ican market  opened  for  the  present 
surplus.  They  have  accordingly  con- 
sented, in  return  for  a  free  market 
for  their  sugar,  to  admit  the  United 
States  to  all  the  preferential  advan- 
tages secured  by  the  recent  Zollverein 
arrangements  with  Germany,  Italy, 
and  Belgium  (see  Vol.  L,  p.  489).  The 
American  manufacturer  obtains  a  re- 


no  jurisdiction  in  criminal  cases  in  any  duction  of  duties  on  a  long  and  varied 

of  the  States.     That  the  treaty-mak-  list  of  products.     And  this,  following 

ing  power  in  the  land  should  thus  be  the  conventions  with  Germany  and 

without  the  means  of  enforcing  the  France,  places  the  United  States  in 

provisions  of  its  treaties,  so  far  as  they  an  exceptionally  advantageous  posi- 

guarantee  protection  to  the  lives  and  tion  as  compared  with  England,  when 

property  of  foreign  subjects  residing  competing  for  the  European  market, 

in   the    country,   is   an   anomaly   for  Its  serious  effects  upon  the  commer- 
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cial  prospects  of  Great  Britain — effects 
already  noted  in  the  case  of  the  reci- 
procity treaties  with  Brazil  and  the 
other  Latin- Americancountries— have 
roused  the  anxiety  of  English  states- 
men. In  a  speech  at  Hastings  on 
May  18,  Lord  Salisbury  said  : 

"  Fifty  years  ago  everybody  believed  that 
free  trade  had  conquered  the  world,  and 
prophesied  that  every  nation  would  follow 
the  example  of  England.  The  results,  how- 
ever, are  not  what  had  been  expected.  For- 
eign nations  are  adopting  protection.  They 
are  excluding  us  from  their  markets,  and 
trying  to  kill  our  trade.  We  live  in  an  age 
of  war  tariffs.  While  nations  are  negotiat- 
ing to  obtain  each  other's  commercial  favor, 
none  is  anxious  about  the  favor  of  Great 
Britam,  because  Great  Britain  has  stripped 
herself  of  the  armor  and  weapons  with  which 
the  battle  is  to  be  fought." 

With  her  markets  open  to  the  world, 
England  has,  in  fact,  few  commercial 
favors  to  grant,  which  might  be  used 
as  a  lever  for  obtaining  concessions 
for  her  exports.  Under  the  American 
policy,  on  the  other  hand,  the  free 
market  of  the  United  States  has  been 
effectively  used  to  secure  exceptional 
advantages  for  American  exports 
abroad. 

That  European  countries  are  feeling 
the  pressure  of  the  American  policy, 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  they  are 
trying  to  overcome  the  advantages 
gained  by  the  United  States  in  the 
various  West  Indian  and  South  Amer- 
ican reciprocity  treaties.  For  exam- 
ple, in  spite  of  the  strenuous  opposi- 
tion of  the  President  of  San  Domingo, 
England,  Germany,  France,  and  Italy 
are  endeavoring  to  force  upon  that 
republic  such  a  construction  of  the 
"  most  favored  nation  "  clause  in  her 
treaties  as  would  give  to  the  four 
Powers  the  same  trade  privileges 
which  have  been  given  to  the  United 
States  in  return  for  special  compen- 
sating advantages  granted  by  the  lat- 
ter. The  theory  insisted  on  by  the 
four  European  Powers  affects  the  va- 
lidity of  almost  all  the  reciprocity 
treaties  concluded  by  the  United 
States;  and  the  outcome  of  the  dis- 
pute with  San  Domingo  will  be 
watched  with  interest.  The  little  re- 
public is  doubtless  unable  to  enforce 
her  claims  in  any  case;  but  firmly  in- 
sists that  in  using  what  commercial 


privileges  she  is  able  to  give,  in  order 
to  buy  a  free  market  in  the  United 
States,  she  has  not  violated  either  the 
letter  or  the  spirit  of  the  "  most  fa- 
vored nation  "  clause. 

Agreements  have  now  been  con- 
cluded with  all  of  the  five  Central 
American  republics ;  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  convention  with 
Costa  Rica,  which  still  awaits  ratifica- 
tion by  the  Congress  of  that  republic, 
all  of  them  are  now  in  force.  The 
agreement  with  Salvador  has  been 
operative  since  early  in  February;  and 
that  with  Nicaragua,  since  April  15. 
Those  with  Honduras  and  Guatemala, 
proclaimed  April  29  and  May  20  res- 
pectively, went  into  operation  on  April 
30  and  May  30.  These  republics  do 
not  produce  sugar  for  export,  so  that 
the  basis  for  the  conventions  has  been 
the  free  market  for  coffee.  Guate- 
mala has  secured  less  favorable  terms 
than  the  others,  on  account  of  her  in- 
ability to  grant  favors  to  American 
wheat  and  flour.  She  has  wheat  lands 
of  her  own,  and  has  subsidized  vari- 
ous flouring  mills. 

On  June  30  the  time  expired;  dur- 
ing which  the  "  transitory  schedule  " 
of  the  reciprocity  treaty  with  Spain 
regarding  American  trade  with  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico  was  to  continue  (see 
Vol.  I.,  p.  348);  and,  on  June  28,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  that  treaty, 
President  Harrison  announced  by 
proclamation,  that  the  ''transitory 
schedule,"  part  of  which  has  been  op- 
erative since  September  i,  1891,  and 
part  since  January  i  of  the  present 
year,  would,  on  and  after  July  i,  1892, 
be  superseded  by  the  definitive  tariff 
arrangement.  The  advantages  se- 
cured under  the  provisional  agree- 
ment, are  not  only  permanently  se- 
cured but  greatly  extended.  The  list 
of  articles  of  American  production  to 
be  admitted  into  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico 
free  of  duty  or  at  greatly  reduced 
rates,  is  much  enlarged.  This  con- 
vention is  the  most  comprehensive  of 
all  those  yet  concluded,  and  space  for- 
bids an  enumeration  of  all  its  details; 
but  a  few  salient  points  may  be  men- 
tioned. The  special  duties  on  corn  or 
maize  and  cornmeal  (25  cents  per  100 
kilograms),  and  on  wheat  and  wheat 
flour  (30  cents  and  $1.00  respectively 
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per  TOO  kilograms),  are  permanently 
retained.  Butter  and  cheese,  admitted 
under  the  "  transitory  schedule  "  at  a 
reduction  of  25  per  cent  from  the 
regular  rates  of  duty,  are  transferred 
to  the  free  list;  and  although,  under 
the  provisional  arrangement,  there 
was  no  list  of  articles  entitled  to  a  re- 
duction of  50  per  cent,  this  special 
privilege  is  now  secured  for  a  long 
list  of  products,  including  manufac- 
tures of  marble,  glass,  clay,  and  rub- 
ber, and  of  iron,  tin,  copper,  nickel, 
and  all  other  common  metals  ;  furni- 
ture of  all  kinds;  bread  and  crackers; 
canned  goods,  etc. 

The  effect  of  the  treaty  thus  far 
has  been  a  material  increase  in  every 
class  of  exports  from  the  United  States 
favored  with  a  reduction  or  repeal  of 
duties;  and  this  effect  will  no  doubt 
be  greatly  extended  as  a  result  of  the 
permanent  arrangement  now  entered 
upon.  A  glance  at  the  statistics  of 
Spanish  and  American  trade  with 
Cuba  during  the  first  quarter  of  1892, 
will  reveal  the  fact  that  the  trade  in 
flour  (to  take  an  example)  has  been 
transferred  from  Spanish  to  American 
millers.  In  1891,  American  flour  la- 
bored under  a  discriminating  duty  of 
$5.62  a  barrel,  while  Spanish  flour 
was  practically  free.  Under  reciproc- 
ity,the  discrimination  was  scaled  down 
to  about  89  cents  a  barrel  on  January 
I  last,  with  the  result  that  during  the 
first  quarter  of  the  present  year  the 
exports  from  theUnitedStates  reached 
101,060  bags,  as  compared  with  6,751 
bags  exported  during  the  first  quarter 
of  1 891;  while,  for  the  same  periods, 
the  imports  of  Spanish  flour  at  Ha- 
vana fell  from  85,374  bags  to  450  bags. 
A  similar  expansion  of  American 
trade  in  the  other  articles  which  have 
enjoyed  the  reduction  of  duties  oper- 
ative since  January  i  last,  is  shown 
by  the  following  table  comparing  the 
exports  of  the  first  quarters  of  1891 
and  1892: 

U.   S.  EXPORTS  TO  CUBA. 


Quai-ter 
ending 


Quarter 
ending 


Corn $285,337 

Wheat  flour 779,244 

Refined  petroleum  32,520 

Butter 11,732 

Cheese    8,297 


Mar.3i'Q2.  Mar.ji^'qi.  Increase. 


Totals. 


[7,130 


$200,1 
116,541 
20,263 

2,6''2 
3,315 


$342,831      $774,299 


$85,227 

662,703 

12.257 

9,130 


These  figures  show  more  than  a  three- 
fold expansion.  During  the  full  twelve 
months  ended  June  30,  1891,  before  a 
reciprocity  agreement  was  reached, 
the  total  exports  of  the  above  articles 
from  the  United  States  to  Cuba 
amounted  to  $255,526  less  than  the 
exports  during  the  first  three  months 
of  1892.  Similar  figures  might  be 
given  regarding  the  exports  of  lum- 
ber, lard,  hams,  bacon,  petroleum,  and 
other  articles  admitted  free  into  Cuba. 

On  February  i  last,  the  reciprocity 
convention  with  Germany  went  into 
operation  (see  Vol.  I.,  p.  477);  and  al- 
ready figures  are  at  hand  showing  its 
effects  on  the  export  trade  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  be  similar  to  those  noted 
in  the  case  of  other  treaties.  The  in- 
crease in  the  exports  of  corn,  wheat, 
and  wheat  flour  during  February  and 
March,  1 892,  as  compared  with  the  cor- 
responding months  of  1891,  amounted 
to  $4,265,000.  The  exports  of  these 
three  commodities  for  the  two  months 
mentioned,  were  only  $1,274,000  less 
than  the  total  exports  of  all  articles 
included  in  the  reciprocity  agreement 
during  the  full  year  ended  June  30, 
1891. 

In  our  last  issue  (see  p.  8)  were 
given  figures  showing  that  95  per  cent 
of  the  imported  sugar  supply  of  the 
United  States  is  now  regulated  by  re- 
ciprocity in  such  a  way  as  to  secure 
advantages  for  American  products 
abroad.  The  following  table  of  Uni- 
ted States  imports  of  coffee,  proves 
that  79  percent  of  the  coffee  supply 
is  similarly  regulated,  about  16  per 
cent  being  shut  out  from  competition 
by  President  Harrison's  proclamation: 

IMPORTED    COFFEE    SUPPLY — 189I. 

Reciprocity  Gronp^ 
Brazil $62,022,022 


Central  America. 

Mexico 

France  and  colonies  . 
British  West  Indies. 

Germany    

Spanish  West  Indies. 

San  Domingo . 

Hawaii  


6,285,353 

5,094,839 

1,644,374 

817,833 

87,865 

55,741 

51-972 

5,001 


Proclaimed  Group. 

Venezuela $10,814,874 

Colombia 2,491,811 

Hayti 1,988,943 


-$76,065,000 


Remaining  Group. 
Netherlands  and  East  Indies. 
England  and  East  Indies.  — 
Other  countries ... 


15,295,628 


$3,418,085 
1,044,631 
300,433 


$4,763,149 
Total  importations $96,123,777 
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With  regard  to  the  imports  of  hides,  these  conditions  exist,  in  the  absence 

the  following  table  shows  that  62  per  of  a  fixed  ratio  of  value  between  the 

cent  of  the  supply  brought  into  the  two  metals,  the  countries  which  use 

United  States  is  regulated  either  by  silver  are,  in  trade  matters,  quite  at 

reciprocity  or  free  trade.     About  one-  the  mercy  of  those  Avhose  exchanges 

third  of  the  total  comes  from  England  are  based  on  gold.     They  have  to  sell 

and  her  East  Indian  colonies,  whose  their  exports  for  silver,  and  pay  for 

markets  are  open  to  American    ex-  their  imports  in  gold.     The  purchas- 

ports,  and  who  therefore  enjoy  immu-  ing  power  of  their  money  is  thus  di- 

nity  from  the  restrictions  which  would  minished,  and  the  cost  of  living  greatly 

follow  an  enforcement  of  the  recip-  enhanced.     India,  for  example,  is  in 

rocity  amendment:  great  financial  anxiety  owing  to  the 

IMPORTS  OF  HIDES-1891.  f^ll  ^^  i^^  exchange  value  of  the  ru- 

Brazil $2,515,344  pee,  and  looks  eagerly  to  any  measures 

Mexico 1,646,369  that  may  give  her  even  temporary 

GSmaV"'^.'^^^"''^-:;;:::;::.:::  'i%tl  relief.     Her  distress  is  reacting  upon 

Central  America 368,785  her   commcrcc  with   England.     The 

Spanish  West  Indies 354,683  „        -.    -           ^^                         r       - 

San  Domingo   95,503  English  cottou  manufacturers  m  par- 

Br"i?L'ff weTt^fndies. : :.:;:::::::•     f^f^\  tlcular,  now  look  upon  the  settlement 

Hawaii 70,509  of  the  silvcr  qucstion  as  ucccssary  to 

Total .$7,633,922  their  prosperity;  while  boards  of  trade 

England  and  colonies .$9.643,918      ^    ^^  throughout   the   country,  embracing 

Proclaimed  Countries.                       '     '  merchants  and  manufacturers  whose 

Xjrombt^::::::. :::■.■.■.::■.■.■.:•.■.:::  ^]tf^  business  is  affected,  have  called  the 

Hayti fl^!!!  «  a     6  attention  of  the  Government  to  the 

Remaining  Countries.                      ''  "^"^  ^  increasing  difficulties  of  the  Situation, 

wJSar.^.^^''.^^''':;V;;;.;;/;.\^i:r^':673  and  urged  upon  it  the  necessity  of 

Other  Southern  countries'.'.....*.    '463,743  adopting  somc  method  of  extending 

Tu?keV ;.;;..;.  y !.'  1 ..'.'.'!!  i .''!  ^' !  i    561  ^827  and  unifying  the  monetary  basis. 

Other  countries i,i45!586  On  scveral  occasious  it  has  been  the 

""^  ^^  ^^  expressed  wish  of  the  United  States, 

Total  imports $27,930,759  that  somc  plan  might  be  deviscd  upou 

About  32  per  cent  of  the  supply  re-  which  the  great  commercial  nations 

mains  as  a  basis  for  further  reciprocity  would  agree.     Early  last  year,  it  will 

treaties.     The  total    importations  of  be  remembered  (see  Vol.  I.,  pp.  99  and 

sugar,  molasses,  coffee,  and  hides  in  234),  in  accordance  with  recommen- 

189 1,  amounted,  in  round  numbers,  to  dationsof  the  Pan-American  Congress 

$232,000,000.     Of  this  sum,  $195,000,-  of  1890,  delegates  from  the  American 

000,  or  about  84  per  cent,  is,  under  re-  Republics  assembled  in  Washington 

ciprocity,  virtually  made  a  lever  for  to  discuss  international  monetary  ac- 

opening  up  the  foreign  markets  of  the  tion;  but  their  deliberations  ended  in 

world  under  conditions  specially  fa-  naught,  owing  partly  to  the  exceed- 

vorable  to  American  producers.  ing  intricacy  of  the  problems  involved 

,   „„  ,,, ^^.,^, , in  the  enforcement  of  monetary  uni- 

A  SILVER  CONFERENCE.  formity,  and  partly  to  the  risks  that 

The  evils  of  fluctuation  in  the  ratio  would  be  incurred  as  the  result  of 
of  value  between  gold  and  silver,  are  any  action  not  shared  in  by  all  of  the 
now  keenly  felt  in  various  parts  of  great  commercial  countries  of  the 
the  world.  Silver  is  some  47  cents  world.  Any  plan,  for  example,  adopt- 
an  ounce  lower  than  it  was  two  years  ed  without  the  co-operation  of  Eng- 
ago.  Europe,  as  a  general  thing,  pre-  land  and  Germany,  might  involve  the 
fers  to  do  business  on  a  gold  basis,  surrender  of  important  commercial 
withtheresult  that  there  haveaccumu-  advantages  to  those  countries, 
lated  in  various  European  treasuries  The  rumors  of  an  approaching  in- 
vast  amounts  of  silver  which  not  only  ternational  conference  on  this  subject, 
cannot  be  put  into  circulation,  but  announced  in  the  last  issue  of  Current 
which  are  the  less  likely  to  circulate  History  (p.  80),  have  now  become  a 
the  more   they  accumulate.     Where  certainty;   and  the  initiative  in  the 
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matter  stands  to  the  credit  of  the 
present  Republican  Administration. 
Although  the  official  correspondence 
has  not  yet  been  made  public,  it  is 
known  that  the  formal  invitations 
were  sent  out  about  May  i.  Their 
issuance  was  delayed  until  satisfactory 
assurances  had  been  received  that  the 
principal  European  countries  would 
be  represented.  As  long-  ago  as  last 
December,  it  is  said.  President  Harri- 
son, realizing  that  the  participation  of 
England  would  be  indispensable  to 
the  success  of  any  international  agree- 
ment, instructed  Minister  Lincoln  to 
ascertain  upon 
what  conditions 
England  would 
enter  a  confer- 
ence; and  a  still 
more  definite 
understanding 
was  no  doubt 
reached through 
the  interviews 
of  Secretary 
Foster  with  Mr. 
Goschen,  the 
British  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Ex- 
chequer, and 
others,  in  Feb- 
ruary last.  Eng- 
land's formal  ac- 
ceptance of 
President  Har- 
rison's invita- 
tion was  an- 
nounced by  Mr. 
Goschen  May  1 1. 
It  was  quickly 
followed  by  the 
acceptances  of 
Hungary,  Italy, 
iim. 


SENATOR  W. 

Germany,  Austria- 
France,  and  Belgi- 
By  the  end  of  June,  Russia  was 
the  only  important  European  country 
whose  decision  to  take  part  in  the  con- 
ference had  not  been  announced;  and 
the  failure  to  hear  from  her  is  attrib- 
uted to  the  temporary  absence  of  the 
Finance  Minister  from  St.  Petersburg. 
With  the  exception  of  the  extreme 
advocates  of  free  silver  coinage,  who 
are  mainly  in  the  Western  and  South- 
ern States,  and  who  demand  free  coin- 
age indepetideiit  of  all  concerted  action  of 
the  Powers^  at  the  weight  ratio  between 


gold  and  silver  of  16  to  i,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  it  now  takes  about  23 
ounces  of  silver  to  buy  one  of  gold, 
the  sentiment  of  the  Government,  and 
in  general  of  the  people,  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  favors  the  full  use  of  silver 
for  coinage  upon  a  ratio  to  gold  to  be  fixed 
by  an  agreement  between  the  great  conuner- 
cial  nations  of  the  world.  Americans  of 
both  parties  favor  the  restoration  of 
silver  to  monetary  use — but  the  gist 
of  the  difference  between  the  policy 
of  Republicans  and  that  of  the  free 
coinage  section  of  the  Democratic 
party,  is  just  this — that  the  former 
are  unwilling  to 
take  upon  them- 
selves the  risks 
and  losses  which 
they  think  the 
d  emonetization 
of  silver  abroad 
involves,  and 
they  ask  foreign 
countries  either 
to  stand  by  an 
international 
convention  fix- 
ing a  bi-metallic 
standard  of  val- 
ues, or  to  take 
the  financial  and 
commercial  con- 
sequences of  a 
refusal  of  the 
United  States  to 
receive  foreign 
silver. 

At  the  end  of 

the    quarter,    it 

was    announced 

that  President 

decided  to  select  three 

two   Democrats  to 


ALLISON,  OF  IOWA. 


Harrison  had 
Republicans  and 
represent  the  United  States  in  the  con- 
ference. The  names  of  Senator  Alli- 
son, of  Iowa,  Senator  Jones,  of  Neva- 
da, and  H.  W.  Cannon,  of  New  York, 
are  mentioned  as  the  Republican  rep- 
resentatives, the  Democratic  possibil- 
ities being  Senator  Carlisle,  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  F.  A.  Walker,  of  Massachu- 
setts, though  Senator  Daniel,  of  Vir- 
ginia, may  be  chosen  in  place  of  Sen- 
ator Carlisle.  Senators  Jones  and 
Daniel  are  advocates  of  free  silver 
coinaofe — all  the  others  favor  a  bi-me- 
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tallic  standard  of  values,  if  such  can 
be  reached  and  permanently  upheld. 

Each  Government  will  enter  the 
conference  free  from  embarrassing 
conditions — committed  to  no  theory, 
and  bound  to  no  action.  The  only 
object  of  the  gathering,  as  stated  in 
the  letters  of  invitation,  is  to  confer 
as  to  "  what  measures,  if  any,  can  be 
taken  to  increase  the  use  of  silver  in 
the  currency  systems  of  nations." 
Each  country  will  be  expected  to  con- 
cur and  co-operate  only  according  to 
its  circumstances. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  the  feasibility 
of  enforcing  any  ratio  of  values  which 
may  be  fixed  upon.  Are  the  laws 
that  govern  prices,  even  of  gold  and 
silver,  amenable  to  human  conven- 
tions ?  This  is  a  question  for  political 
economists;  and  the  deliberations  and 
results  of  the  silver  conference  will 
afford  perhaps  the  most  important 
data  ever  given  for  its  solution. 

THE  EUROPEAN  SITUATION. 

The  general  European  situation  re- 
mains practically  unchanged,notwith- 
standing  the  exaggerated  importance 
placed  by  political  speculators  upon 
several  incidents  which  have  occurred 
during  the  quarter  under  review. 
As  a  general  thing,  nations  apply 
themselves  to  the  development  of  for- 
eign policy  and  the  adjustment  of 
their  general  relations,  only  when 
their  attention  is  not  distracted  by 
the  exigencies  of  home.  Such  is  not 
the  present  condition  of  the  great 
European  Powers.  Russia,  just  re- 
ceding from  the  height  of  her  famine 
distress,  which  has  brought  financial 
shipwreck  in  its  wake,  and  now  con- 
fronted with  the  dangers  of  a  cholera 
plague,  has  her  hands  more  than  full. 
England,  in  the  throes  of  a  general 
election;  France,  Spain,  Austria,  and 
Italy,  disturbed  by  political  and  an- 
archist upheavals,  the  last  named  also 
pre-occupiedwith  the  dangers  of  finan- 
cial collapse;  Germany,  with  the  un- 
settled state  of  her  domestic  politics 
aggravated  by  the  recent  movements 
and  utterances  of  Prince  Bismarck — 
all  are  now  almost  exclusively  ab- 
sorbed with  their  own  home  affairs. 
And,  as  the  conviction  that  the  great 
Powers  are  determined  not  to  go  to 


war,  is  the  safest  guarantee  of  tran- 
quillity amongst  smaller  States,  it 
seems  that  there  is  absolutely  nothing 
in  the  present  European  situation  to 
portend  an  international  catastrophe 
in  the  near  future. 

The  Czar  and  the  Kaiser. 

Men  who  hold  the  rank  of  Emper- 
ors, Kings,  and  Presidents,  do  not  need 
to  resort  to  incivilities;  and  so  it  hap- 
pens that  their  meetings  and  ex- 
changes of  courtesy  are  often  matters 
of  commonplace  importance,  which 
may  or  may  not  mean  anything. 
These  meetings,  however,  rarely  oc- 
cur without  arousing  wide  specula- 
tion as  to  their  political  bearings.  So 
nicely  adjusted  is  the  equilibrium  of 
the  balancing  Powers  in  Europe,  that 
the  slightest  movement  on  the  part  of 
one  sends  a  nervous  thrill  through  all 
the  rest.  Hence  the  intentness  with 
which  all  Europe  watched  the  inci- 
dents connected  with  the  long  ex- 
pected meeting  of  Alexander  III.  and 
William  II.,  which  took  place  at  the 
German  port  of  Kiel  on  June  7.  In 
this  case  the  meeting  was  not  alto- 
gether void  of  importance.  In  the 
fall  of  1890  (see  Vol.  I.,  p.  12),  the 
young  German  Emperor  made  an  un- 
solicited visit  to  the  Czar.  The  inter- 
view on  that  occasion  failed  to  weaken 
the  leanings  of  Russia  toward  an  en- 
tente with  France;  and  from  time  to 
time  there  have  been  rumors  of  per- 
sonal hostility  between  the  Emperors, 
emphasized  by  the  fact  that  the  Kai- 
ser's visit  had  never  been  returned. 
These  rumors  have  now  been  stilled. 
Bej^ond  this  personal  significance,  the 
meeting  had  little  bearing  on  the  Eu- 
ropean situation. 

Kiel  lies  midway  between  Copen- 
hagen and  Berlin.  The  Czar,  who 
was  returning  from  the  golden  wed- 
ding festivities  of  the  King  of  Den- 
mark, approached  the  port  early  on 
the  morning  of  June  7,  on  board  the 
yacht  Polar  Star,  which  was  closely 
followed  by  two  Russian  men-of-war. 
He  was  met  some  five  miles  out  at  sea, 
by  the  German  Emperor  on  board  the 
Hohenzollern,  and  escorted  into  the 
harbor.  Before  landing,  the  Emper- 
ors exchanged  visits  on  board  their 
respective  yachts,  the  first  meeting 
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taking  place  on  the  HohenzoUern.  They 
embraced  each  other  cordially.  Sev- 
eral of  the  German  war-ships  were 
visited,  as  were  also  the  works  of  the 
Baltic  and  North  Sea  Canal.  After  a 
banquet  in  the  evening  the  monarchs 
parted,  the  visit  having  lasted  just 
twelve  hours. 

While  the  Czar  is  personally  anx- 
ious to  avoid  any  action  likely  to  irri- 
tate Germany,  and  is  even  said  to  have 
instructed  his  Ambassador  to  France 
to  use  his  influence  to  prevent  any  anti- 
German  demonstrations  at  the  recent 
Nancy /^/(fj-,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  his  meeting 
with  the  Kaiser 
has  materially 
modified  Russia's 
position.  Such,  at 
any  rate,  is  theem- 
phatic  declaration 
of  the  Russian 
press ;  and  it  is  con- 
firmed  by  the 
Czar's  action  in 
dispatching  h  i  s 
cousin,  the  Grand 
DukeConstantine, 
to  call  upon  Pres- 
ident Carnot  dur- 
ing the  French 
fetes  at  Nancy. 
The  meeting  was 
so  timed  as  to  oc- 
cur on  the  same 
day  as  the  demon- 
stration at  K  i  e  1. 
The  Nancy  fetes, 
originally  a  pure- 
ly bucolic  gathering,  had  aroused  the 
fears  of  Germany  that  this  sort  of  I^an- 
Gallican  assembly  might  be  the  means 
of  propagating  dangerous  political 
theories;  and  Germany  had  signified 
her  displeasure  at  their  continuance. 
The  appearance  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Constantine  at  Nancy,  had  the  imme- 
diate effect  of  allaying  all  apprehen- 
sion on  the  part  of  France  as  to  the 
rapprochement  between  Germany  and 
Russia,  which  the  meeting  at  Kiel 
might  otherwise  have  aroused.  By 
it  the  Czar  offset  the  effects  of  the  Kiel 
interview,  and  publicly  declared  to 
Germany  and  all  Europe  that  his  vis- 
it to  the  German  Emperor  weakened 
in  no  degree  the  existent  moral  entente 
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between  Russia  and  France,  and,  in 
fact,  affected  in  no  way  the  general 
situation  in  Europe.  If  any  practical 
results  follow  the  interview  of  the  two 
Emperors  at  Kiel,  they  are  much  more 
likely  to  be  economic  than  political  in 
their  nature. 


Effects  of  the  Italian  Crisis. 

The  Marquis  di  Rudini,  successor 
to  Signor  Crispi  as  Italian  Premier, 
has  given  way  to  Signor  Giolitti ; 
and  a  new  Italian  Cabinet  has  been 
formed.  Important  as  the  change  may 
be  for  the  relief  of 
Italy's  financial 
distress,  it  has  left 
her  foreign  policy 
untouched.  Other 
results  were,  how- 
ever, feared  dur- 
ing the  interval 
of  Cabinet  recon- 
struction; and  not 
a  few  believed 
that  with  the 
adoption  of  a  plat- 
form of  military 
economies,involv- 
ing  a  reduction  of 
armaments,  Italy 
was  about  to  take 
the  first  step  to- 
ward a  reconstitu- 
tion  of  the  conti- 
nental alliances. 
But  Signor  Giolit- 
ti, in  presenting 
his  Cabinet  pro- 
gram, while  boldly  facing  the  finan- 
cial problem,  and  intimating  that  re- 
forms would  be  undertaken  in  all 
branches  of  the  public  service,  includ- 
ing the  Army,  shows  that  his  idea  of 
what  Italy's  foreign  policy  should  be 
has  undergone  no  change  since  1889, 
when  he  declared  : 

"It  is  not  possible  to-day  to  change  our 
system  of  foreign  policy,  because  any  new 
Government  must  keep  engagements  al- 
ready made,  and  because,  if  we  were  isola- 
ted, we  would  be  compelled  to  spend  more 
in  armaments  than  we  now  spend." 

The  foreign  policy  of  Signor  Crispi, 
continued  under  the  Marquis  di  Ru- 
dini, is  thus  still  dominant;  and  the 
Triple  Alliance  is  as  firm  to-day  as 
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when  last  renewed.  The  ties  between 
Italy  and  Germany,  so  far  from  being 
weakened,  have  increased  in  strength. 
As  evidence  of  this,  witness  the  imi- 
versal  cordiality  with  which  King 
Humbert  was  received  in  Berlin  on 
the  occasion  of  his  recent  visit  June 
20.  He  was  accompanied  by  Signor 
Brin,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in 
the  new  Cabinet;  and  it  is  reported, 
that  at  interviews  between  Signor 
Brin,  Chancellor  von  Caprivi,  and  the 
Emperor,  an  important  understand- 
ing was  reached,  whereby  German 
financial  support  was  promised  to  Italy 
on  condition  that  no  serious  reduction 
should  be  made  in  the  strength  of  the 
Italian  Army  and  Navy.  A  confirma- 
tion of  this  report  will  add  strength 
to  the  new  Italian  Ministry. 

The  Situation  in  Eastern  Europe. 

Quiet  reigns  once  more  in  the  Bal- 
kans; but  it  is  not  many  weeks  since 
the  tension  of  relations  between  Tur- 
key and  Bulgaria  caused  general  anx- 
iety. So  closely  are  the  interests  of 
the  Porte  and  its  vassal  linked  to- 
gether, that  any  strain  between  them 
can  be  attributed  only  to  the  some- 
what anomalous  position  of  the  Bul- 
garian Government  (Prince  Ferdinand 
never  having  been  recognized  by  the 
Powers),  and  its  consequent  eager- 
ness to  secure  2ide  facto  recognition  of 
its  status.  Bulgaria,  commanding  the 
line  of  the  Balkans — the  key  to  Con- 
stantinople— and  dictating  the  policy 
of  Macedonia,  is  indispensable  to  Tur- 
key as  a  bulwark  against  invasion  from 
the  north.  For  two  years  past,  how- 
ever, the  Principality  has  suffered  from 
the  intrigues  of  Russia,  who  has  not 
hesitated  to  stoop  to  assassination  in 
order  to  further  her  political  aims;  and 
Bulgaria,  not  without  reason,  has  in- 
sisted that  her  suzerain,  the  Porte, 
shall  take  emphatic  steps  to  thwart 
the  accomplishment  of  the  Muscovite 
designs.  Her  eagerness  in  this  mat- 
ter was  recently  stimulated  by  the  ru- 
mors of  an  impending  rapprochement 
between  Russia  and  Germany,  to 
which  the  meeting  of  the  Emperors 
at  Kiel  gave  rise.  A  withdrawal  of 
German  support  would  weaken  the 
Princely  Government. 

The  assassination  of  Dr.  Vulcovitch, 


Bulgarian  Diplomatic  Agent  at  Con- 
stantinople in  February  last  (p.  61), 
though  immediately  instigated  by 
Turkish  subjects,  Shishmanoff  and 
the  two  brothers  Tufektchieff,  was 
due  to  Russian  intrigue.  Shishma- 
nofT,  who  had  been  arrested,  was  re- 
leased at  the  instance  of  the  Russian 
Ambassador  to  the  Porte,  and  all  con- 
cerned escaped  to  Russian  territory. 
This  was  too  serious  an  incident  to 
pass  without  protest;  and  early  in 
April,  M.  Grecoff,  the  Bulgarian  For- 
eign Minister,  addressed  a  note  to  the 
Porte  on  the  subject,  expressing  sur- 
prise at  the  liberation  of  Shishmanoff 
and  at  the  protection  afforded  him  by 
the  Russian  Embassy;  and  making, 
in  substance,  three  requests  :  1st,  that 
the  Porte  should  demand  the  extradi- 
tion of  the  men  who  devised  the  mur- 
der of  Dr.  Vulcovitch;  2d,  that  Tur- 
key should  no  longer  give  refuge  to 
anti-Bulgarian  plotters;  and  3d,  that 
the  Ottoman  Government  should  "re- 
cognize the  rights  of  the  Principality, 
by  giving,  from  the  international 
standpoint,  its  sanction  to  the  lawful 
order  of  things  existing  in  Bulgaria." 
This  note  caused  a  sensation  in  the 
diplomatic  world  equal  to  that  pro- 
duced by  the  late  correspondence  over 
the  Chadourne  incident  (see  p.  14). 
The  Panitza  plot  of  1890  (see  Vol.  I., 
p.  18),  the  Baltcheff  murder  in  March, 
1 891  (see  Vol.  I.,  pp.  120  and  259) — 
these  and  other  incidents  had  attract- 
ed a  world's  attention  to  Bulgaria's 
wrongs;  and  the  present  demands 
aroused  some  fears  lest  a  refusal  on 
the  part  of  Turkey  should  have  fatal 
consequences  to  the  peace  of  Eastern 
Europe.  The  danger  was  temporarily 
aggravated  by  the  arrest  of  a  Bulga- 
rian subject  named  Kushelleff  at  the 
instance  of  an  official  of  the  Russian 
Embassy  at  Constantinople.  The  man 
had  a  Turkish  passport,  and  was  re- 
turning home  from  Odessa.  His  ar- 
rest is  explained  on  the  ground  that 
he  might  have  made  revelations  to 
Bulgaria  as  to  the  plottings  of  the 
Panslavist  Committee  at  the  Russian 
port.  His  immediate  release  was  de- 
manded by  Bulgaria. 

With  regard  to  the  above  demands, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  Grecoff  note 
on  the  Shishmanoff  incident  suggests, 
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rather  than  insists  upon  the  formal 
recog-nition  of  Prince  Ferdinand  ;  and 
the  Porte,  in  reply,  has  counseled  the 
Bulgarian  Government  to  await  a  more 
opportune  time  to  raise  the  question. 
Concessions  have  been  made  in  an- 
swer to  the  other  requests.  Kushel- 
leff  has  been  released  ;  and  it  is  re- 
ported that  the  extradition  of  the  in- 
stigators of  the  murder  of  Dr.  Vulco- 
vitch  has  been  asked  from  Russia. 
However,  in  the  absence  of  an  extra- 
dition treaty  between  Turkey  and  Rus- 
sia, there  being  merely  an  unofficial 
understanding  on  the  subject,  Russia 
may  take  the  ground  that  the  men  are 
political  convicts,  and  may  decline  to 
surrender  them.  The  conciliatory  at- 
titude of  Turkey  has,  nevertheless, 
had  the  effect  of  toning  down  the  im- 
portunateness  of  Bulgaria.  M.  Dim- 
itroff,  successor  to  Dr.  Vulcovitch,  has 
been  graciously  received  by  the  Sul- 
tan ,  and  the  Bulgarian  good  graces 
have  been  further  secured  by  a  well 
timed  proposal  of  the  Porte,  to  con- 
struct a  line  of  communication  be- 
tween Sofia  and  Salonica.  Such  a  line 
will  greatly  assist  Bulgarian  com- 
merce, but  heretofore  Turkey  has 
opposed  its  construction  owing  to  her 
suspicion  of  Bulgarian  designs  on 
Macedonia. 

Bearing-  of  the  British  Elections. 

The  electoral  contest  now  being 
waged  in  Britain,  to  some  extent  con- 
cerns every  Cabinet  in  Europe;  for  it 
is  tlie  general  impression  of  Ministers 
and  diplomatists  everywhere,  that  a 
return  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  power 
might  involve  a  weakening  of  that 
moral  support  which  the  Triple  Alli- 
ance now  derives  from  England,  and 
which  is  not  the  least  important  ele- 
ment of  strength  in  the  foundations 
of  the  present  structure  of  European 
peace.  Russia  and  France  are  per- 
haps the  most  directly  interested.  The 
former  has  enterprises  toward  India, 
while  the  latter  protests  against  the 
status  quo  in  Egypt.  Besides,  neither 
France  nor  Germany  is  at  rest  con- 
cerning the  territorial  partition  of 
Africa ;  while  Italy  worries  at  the 
thought  of  a  French  fleet  ravaging  her 
coasts.  In  these  circumstances,  any- 
thing which  menaces,  however  faint- 


ly, a  disturbance  of  existing  diplo- 
matic arrangements  in  Europe,  may 
well  excite  apprehension. 

It  is  felt,  that  in  the  case  of  a  Glad- 
stonian  victory  in  the  present  elec- 
tions, much  will  depend  upon  the  se- 
lection of  the  Foreign  Minister.  Lord 
Rosebery  is  the  most  prominent  pos- 
sibility mentioned;  and  the  fact  that 
his  recent  utterances  have  indicated  a 
continuance  rather  than  a  change  of 
Lord  Salisbury's  foreign  policy,  has 
had  a  reassuring  effect  upon  the  pub- 
lic mind.  Both  at  home  and  on  the" 
continent,  no  great  danger  is  actually 
feared,  whichever  way  the  elections 
turn. 

The  Vatican's  Position  Restated. 

The  doctrine  of  obedience  to  con- 
stituted Governments,  whether  Re- 
publican or  Monarchical,  save  where 
submission  involves  a  sacrifice  of  the 
interests  of  religion — which  doctrine 
was  explicitly  laid  down  in  the  Pope's 
encyclical  letter  of  February  t6  last 
(p.  15) — has  recently  been  reaffirmed 
by  His  Holiness.  The  late  encyclical 
had  been  challenged ;  and  various 
members  of  the  French  episcopate 
had  stubbornly  maintained  an  atti- 
tude of  rebellion.  The  issues  being 
serious.  Pope  Leo,  toward  the  middle 
of  May,  addressed  a  brief  to  the 
Archbishops  of  Toulouse,  Algiers, 
Rennes,  Lyons,  Rheims,  and  Paris, 
re-enjoining  the  duty  of  loyalty  to  the 
Republican  Government  in  France, 
and  making  it  in  fact  a  kind  of  relig- 
ious obligation  upon  Catholics,  and 
upon  the  rebellious  episcopate  most 
of  all.  One  important  passage  of  the 
brief  states  the  present  relation  be- 
tween the  Vatican  and  the  Quirinal 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  former: 

"It  has  been  alleged  that  we  adopt  to- 
wards France  a  conduct  other  than  that 
which  we  pursue  towards  Italy,  so  that  we 
are  inconsistent.  Yet  this  is  not  so.  Our 
aim  in  telling  French  Catholics  to  accept  the 
constituted  Government  w^as  and  still  is 
merely  to  safeguard  the  religious  interests, 
which  in  Italy  impose  on  us  the  duty  of  de- 
manding incessantly  the  full  liberty  required 
for  our  sublime  function  of  visible  Head  of 
the  Church,  appointed  for  the  government 
of  souls — a  libert}^  which  does  not  exist  where 
the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  is  not  at  home,  a 
true  sovereign,  independent  of  all  human 
sovereignty." 
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THE  EGYPTIAN  QUESTION. 

Another  chapter  in  the  history  of 
oriental  cunning  and  diplomatic  in- 
trigue has  been  closed.  For  some 
unaccountable  reason,  the  Sultan  de- 
layed sending  the  firman  of  investi- 
ture which  was  needed  to  make  the 
position  of  the  young  Khedive  of 
Egypt  officially  correct.  Its  sending 
had  more  than  a  formal  significance, 
since  there  are  influential  classes  in 
Egypt  whose  loyalty  to  the  Khedive 
could  not  be  depended  upon  had  he 
not  the  formal  sanction  of  his  suzerain; 
and  for  the  further  reason,  that  the 
public  acknowledgment  of  his  claims 
would  add  to  the  weight  of  British 
authority. 

When  Ayoub  Pasha  at  length  ar- 
rived at  Cairo  on  April  4,  bearing  the 
firman,  the  reason  for  the  Sultan's 
delay  was  revealed.  The  Turkish 
envoy  wished  to  keep  the  substance 
of  the  document  a  secret  until  after 
the  investiture,  but  Sir  Evelyn  Baring, 
the  British  Minister,  insisted  on  learn- 
ing its  contents  before  the  ceremony. 
After  it,  might  be  too  late.  The  sub- 
stance of  the  document  was  then  re- 
vealed ;  and  it  was  found  that  the 
Sultan  had  designed  to  outwit  British 
diplomacy.  He  thought  he  had  a 
splendid  opportunity  for  resuming 
direct  control  over  an  important  por- 
tion of  Egyptian  territory.  That  re- 
liance should  have  been  placed  on  the 
success  of  a  trick  so  transparent,  or 
that  it  should  (as  reported)  have  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  the  French  and 
Russian  Ambassadors  at  Constanti- 
nople, seems  almost  incredible  in  this 
enlightened  age.  It  appears  that  the 
firman  was  so  worded  as  to  exclude 
from  Egyptian  authority  the  whole 
Sinai  peninsula  and  part  of  the  Red 
Sea  littoral,  territory  which  had  been 
ceded  to  the  Khedive  Ismail,  and  had 
been  held  by  Egypt  for  half  a  century. 
The  regions  in  question  include  the 
left  bank  of  the  Suez  Canal;  and  their 
reversion  to  Turkey,  would  give  to 
that  Power  and  her  allies,  whoever 
the  latter  might  be,  practical  control 
over  the  great  water  way.  Had  the 
trick  carried,  it  would  have  stripped 
England  of  the  best  part  of  her  pro- 
tectorate,  would    have    produced    a 


revolution  in  Egypt,  and  would  have 
convulsed  Europe. 

On  April  7,  the  British  and  Italian 
Ambassadors  at  Constantinople  sent 
a  joint  note  to  the  Porte,  saying  that 
the  firman  would  have  to  be  altered 
or  the  Turkish  envoy  recalled.  It 
was  emphatic  and  peremptory  in  tone. 
The  Italian  squadron,  which  was  about 
to  leave  Alexandria,  got  orders  to  stay. 
The  following  day,  a  telegram  was 
received  by  the  Khedive  from  the 
Sultan,  saying  that  the  firman  would 
be  modified  so  as  to  omit  the  defini- 
tion of  the  Egyptian  frontier. 

British  interests  having  thus  been 
conserved,  the  ceremony  of  the  inves- 
titure of  the  young  Khedive  was  per- 
formed on  April  14  at  the  Abdin  Pal- 
ace in  Cairo,  in  the  presence  of  the 
British  and  Egyptian  troops. 

Throughout  the  above  incidents.  Ab- 
bas bore  himself  with  becoming  dig- 
nity. Hehasshownbothenergy  toward 
his  suzerain,  and  loyalty  toward  his 
protectors.  He  evidently  realizes  the 
value  of  the  English  alliance,  and  has 
already  given  proof  of  his  acceptance 
of  English  dominance.  After  the 
settlement  of  the  question  of  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  Sinai  peninsula,  Mukh- 
tar  Pasha,  the  Sultan's  representative 
at  Cairo,  backed  up  by  the  sentiment 
of  the  Turkish  malcontents  in  Egypt, 
demanded  a  change  in  the  Egyptian 
Ministry ,  but  the  Khedive,  acting 
under  the  influence  of  Sir  Evelyn 
Baring,  flatly  refused  to  comply  with 
the  demand,  and  even  telegraphed  to 
the  Sultan  that  Mukhtar  Pasha  had 
arrogantly  interfered  with  the  Khe- 
dive's acknowledged  right  to  manage 
the  internal  administration  of  Egypt, 
and  ought  to  be  withdrawn.  The 
difficulty  was,  however,  subsequently 
settled,  and  Mukhtar  Pasha  retained 
his  post;  but  the  incident  is  an  import- 
ant indication  of  the  drift  of  Egyptian 
policy,  and  of  the  strength  of  the 
British  hold  over  the  land  of  the 
Pharaohs. 

THE  PAMIR  AGAIN. 

The  Pamir  region  in  Central  Asia 
has  again  risen  into  prominence  as  the 
scene  of  an  international  dispute.  Al- 
though England  and  Russia,  as  al- 
ready noted  (p.  23),  have  reached  an 
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amicable  understanding,  it  appears 
that  China  has  persisted  in  her  pro- 
test against  the  Russian  claims,  and 
has  dispatched  a  considerable  body  of 
troops  to  the  Pamir,  to  maintain  the 
interests  of  her  Empire  in  that  region. 
China,  although  inferior  to  Russia  as 
a  fighting  Power,  has  a  great  advan- 
tage over  her  in  the  matter  of  posi- 
tion, so  that  the  present  difference  be- 
tween them  is  not  to  be  taken  lightly. 
It  is  considered  probable  that  Russia 
will  withdraw  her  claims,  so  far  as 
they  trespass  upon  the  rights  claimed 
by  the  Celestial  Empire. 

THE  PARTITION  OF  AFRICA. 

Ever  since  the  voyage  of  Stanley 
down  the  Congo,  and  the  formation 
of  the  Congo  Free  State,  the  map  of 
Africa  has  been  but  a  geographical 
kaleidoscope,  changing  so  rapidly  that 
school-book  publisliers  could  not  ar- 
range it  for  publication  before  other 
important  changes  were  made. 

Over  two  millions  of  square  miles 
of  land  are  as  yet  unappropriated  by 
foreign  Powers;  and  the  present  diffi- 
cult problem  of  holding  and  govern- 
ing the  land  already  acquired,  does 
not  seem  to  deter  these  self-appointed 
heirs  from  seeking  to  add  to  their  do- 
minions the  Sultanate  of  Morocco,  and 
the  vast  area  of  the  Soudan. 

Lord  Salisbury  regards  the  Morocco 
question  as  one  which  may  become  a 
serious  international  problem.  Muley 
Hassan,  the  present  Cherif  of  Morocco, 
is  afflicted  with  an  incurable  disease; 
and  it  is  reported  that  he  has  reached 
the  final  crisis  of  his  malady.  The 
burning  international  question  of 
Europe  just  now,  so  far  as  the  parti- 
tion of  the  Dark  Continent  is  con- 
cerned, is  :  What  will  become  of  Mo- 
rocco when  Muley  Hassan  dies?  Great 
Britain  wants  it,  because  modern  steam 
navigation  has  enabled  vessels  to  pass 
through  the  Strait,  twenty  miles  from 
Gibraltar,  and  out  of  the  reach  of 
British  guns.  Science  passes  the 
"  impregnable  fortress,"  and  leaves  it 
standing  majestically  helpless  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
Tangier,  with  its  safe  anchorage  and 
fine  harbor,  becomes,  instead  of  Gib- 
raltar, the  key  to  the  Mediterranean. 
If  Spain   owned  Morocco,  she  could 


command  the  commerce  of  the  inland 
sea,  for  it  is  barely  nine  miles  from 
the  coast  of  Spain  to  the  nearest  point 
of  Morocco;  hence  Spain  covets  the 
Moorish  dominions.  Spain  had  a 
casus  belli  in  the  outrage  of  the  Riff 
pirates,  and  was  prevented  from  using 
her  advantage  only  by  the  fear  of  the 
intervention  of  other  European  Pow- 
ers. French  jealousy  has  invented 
several  diplomatic  romances,  one  of 
which  represents  England  and  Ger- 
man}^, in  case  of  expected  Spanish  in- 
tervention in  Morocco,  as  forcibly  op- 
posing Spain,  bombarding  Barcelona, 
occupying  the  Balearic  and  Canary 
Islands,  and  eventually  dividing  be- 
tween them  these  Spanish  possessions, 
along  with  Morocco,  while  Italy's 
greed  should  be  satisfied  with  Tripoli. 
This,  indeed,  becomes  an  alarming 
question  when  several  of  the  great 
statesmen  of  Europe  predict  that  the 
next  European  war  will  originate  in 
Morocco.  Great  Britain,  ever  alert, 
has  been  arranging  a  commercial 
treaty  with  Morocco,through  her  agent 
Sir  C.  Euan  Smith.  The  Sultan  has 
appointed  two  commissioners,  and  se- 
lected a  committee  of  Fez  merchants 
to  examine  into  the  question  as  affect- 
ing trade  interests. 

Italy  is  too  much  absorbed  in  her 
endeavor  to  meet  the  deficit  in  her 
budget,  to  seek  for  the  enlargement 
of  her  African  possessions  at  present. 
Italian  commerce  naturally  covets 
the  key  to  the  Mediterranean;  but  a 
rumored  decision  of  the  Italian  Min- 
isters was  telegraphed  from  Rome 
April  22,  stating  that  the  Italian  pos- 
sessions in  Africa  were  to  be  limited 
to  Massowa.  These  possessions  con- 
sist of  Eritrea  (including  Massowa), 
Abyssinia,  and  the  Somali  Coast,  a 
total  area  of  315,110  square  miles. 
Thus  ends  Italy's  dream  of  empire  in 
Africa. 

Colonial  policy  is  just  now  being 
severel}^  tried,  and  the  Home  Govern- 
ments of  the  African  colonies  and 
possessions  are  divided  in  sentiment 
concerning  the  abandonment  of  cer- 
tain portions  of  their  several  interests. 
Native  resistance  has  made  some  of 
these  "  spheres  of  influence  "  costly 
luxuries.  By  the  Berlin  Act,  when  a 
Government  does  nothing  to  maintain 
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an  effective  occupation  of  the  sphere 
allotted  to  it,  another  Power  may  step 
in  and  take  possession.  Thus  Great 
Britain  occupied  rich  Mashonaland 
and  other  possessions  claimed  by  Por- 
tugal. Late  advices  (June  7th)  state 
that  the  Imperial  British  East  Africa 
Company  have  determined  to  aban- 
don Uganda.  Renter's  Agency  is  in- 
formed that  the  Company  have  dis- 
patched instructions  for  the  with- 
drawal; but  the  orders  have  not  yet 
left  the  coast,  and  there  is  no  telling 
when  they  may.  In  any  event  the 
Company  are  bound  by  an  agreement 
with  the  Church  Missionary  Society, 
to  remain  in  the  country  until  Decem- 
ber. In  case  Uganda  be  abandoned 
by  the  British  East  Africa  Compan)^, 
the  Government  will  have  to  release 
its  hold  upon  the  rich  and  promising 
territory  of  King  M'tessa,  or  establish 
its  power  over  the  wily  king  more 
effectually  than  the  East  Africa  Com- 
pany could  afford  to  do.  The  German 
defeat  near  Mt.  Kilima-Njaro,  the 
disasters  of  the  British  in  Nyassaland, 
the  British  war  on  the  Guinea  Coast, 
and  the  French  war  in  Dahomey,  have 
all  had  the  effect  of  setting  the  Powers 
to  guard  the  security  of  the  territory 
assigned  them,  rather  than  to  seek 
the  enlargement  of  their  spheres. 

Apropos  of  this  subject,  the  British 
have  secured  complete  control  of  their 
sphere  of  influence  in  East  Africa  as 
originally  designed  by  the  Berlin 
Treaty.  The  German  protectorate 
over  Witu  and  the  coast  north  to  Kis- 
mayu  has  been  withdrawn;  and  an 
agreement  has  been  reached  between 
Italy  and  England,  by  which  the  har- 
bor and  district  of  Kismayu  have 
been  resigned  to  the  British  sphere. 
The  whole  territory  of  400  miles  of 
coast  line  between  the  rivers  Umba 
and  Juba  has  thus  been  secured. 

In  spite  of  the  troublesome  war 
which  the  French  have  on  hand  in 
Dahomey,  they  are  pushing  across 
the  continent  from  Obock  to  the  Ital- 
ian possessions  in  Abyssinia,  and  seek- 
ing to  oust  the  Italians  from  them. 
There  is  at  present  considerable  ten- 
sion of  feeling  about  the  unoccupied 
region  of  the  Soudan.  While  the 
English  have  made  treaties  with  many 
of  the  tribes:  in  Bornu,  Wadai,  Bagir- 
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mi,  and  Adamawa — the  French  seem 
to  be  the  most  vigorous  of  all  nations 
in  pushing  their  claims.  The  Touat 
oasis  has  declared  itself  independent 
of  the  Sultan  of  Morocco,  and  is  now 
the  objective  point  of  a  punitive  ex- 
pedition. News  has  been  received 
that  the  expedition  of  Lieutenant 
Mizon  met  that  of  M.  de  Brazza  on 
April  4  at  a  place  on  the  banks  of  a 
branch  of  the  river  Sangha.  The 
French  compare  the  meeting  of  these 
two  men  to  that  of  Stanley  and  Liv- 
ingstone, and  regard  it  as  of  political 
importance,  as  assuring  the  domi- 
nance of  France  in  Central  Africa  as 
far  as  Lake  Tchad. 

THE  SANITARY  CONFERENCE. 

When  the  International  Sanitary 
Conference,  which  sat  at  Venice  in 
January  last  (p.  26),  finished  its  delib- 
erations, a  protocol  had  been  drawn 
up,  which  had  received  the  signatures 
of  twelve  out  of  the  fourteen  nation- 
alities represented.  England  and 
Turkey  had  withheld  their  signatures, 
the  former  particularly  being  anxious 
to  guard  with  the  greatest  care  against 
vexatious  restrictions  which  might 
seriously  affect  her  enormous  com- 
mercial interests.  And  so,  after  the 
Conference  dispersed,  negotiations 
were  continued  at  Paris  between 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Austria, 
regarding  certain  of  the  clauses. 
These  were  satisfactorily  concluded 
toward  the  middle  of  June. 

All  ships  passing  through  the  ca- 
nal are  to  be  subjected  to  a  strict 
medical  inspection.  Those  with  a 
clean  bill  of  health  will  be  allowed  to 
pass.  To  shield  Egypt  from  the  risk 
of  infection,  the  sanitary  station  is  to 
be  established,  not  at  Suez,  but  at  the 
Wells  of  Moses,  which  are  separated 
from  Egypt  by  the  canal.  Infected 
vessels  without  a  doctor  or  disinfect- 
ing apparatus  onboard,  will  be  stopped 
here,  and  the  patients  landed  and 
placed  in  a  special  hospital.  Those 
with  a  doctor  and  disinfectants  on 
board,  will  be  in  quarantine  for  five 
days  if  the  cholera  has  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  Suez  Roads,  and  to  seven 
days'  quarantine  between  the  appear- 
ance of  the  first  case  and  the  depart- 
ure of  the  vessel. 


AFFAIRS  IN  EUROPE. 


THE  BRITISH  PARLIAMENT. 

ON  Tuesday,  June  28,  the  twelfth 
Parliament  of  the  present  reign 
was  dissolved,  and  a  new  Par- 
liament summoned  to  meet  on  August 
4.  Although  it  had  not  exhausted  its 
functions  under  the  Septennial  Act, 
theexpiring  Parliament  rankedamong 
the  longest  on  record,  having  contin- 
ued for  five  years  and  almost  eleven 
months.  Only  seven  Parliaments  have 
passed  their  fifth,  and  but  three  of 
these  their  sixth  year  of  existence. 

The  session  just  closed — short  as  it 
was — was  not  unproductive;  and  not 
the  least  important  among  its  inci- 
dents were  those  connected  with  the 
debate  on  the  Irish  Local  Government 
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bill.  On  May  19,  Mr.  Balfour  moved 
its  second  reading.  The  prevalence 
of  the  impression  that  theGovernment 
had  no  serious  intention  of  carrying 
the  bill  further  than  its  second  read- 
ing, accounts  for  the  apparent  lack  of 
interest  in  the  debate,  on  the  part  of 
the  Irish  Members,  thirty  of  whom 
were  absent  when  the  division  was 
called.  Mr.  vSexton  and  Mr.  Gladstone, 
in  powerful  speeches,  set  forth  the 
case  for  the  Opposition.  Lord  SaHs- 
bury's  recent  utterances  concerning 
Ulster  (p.  140)  Mr.  Gladstone  ar- 
raigned as  distinctly  encouraging  civil 
war;  and  he  attacked  the  Local  Gov- 
ernment bill  as  branded  with  injustice 
to  Ireland,  in  that  it  stamped  her  with 
inequality    and   inferiority   by   with- 


holding from  her  the  powers  and 
privileges  enjoyed  by  her  sister  coun- 
tries. The  government  side  was  up- 
held with  equal  vigor  by  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain and  Mr.  Balfour,  though  the 
former  expressed  his  willingnesseither 
to  abandon  some  of  the  precautions 
laid  down  in  the  bill  against  corrup- 
tion and  oppression  on  the  part  of  the 
Irish  County  Councils,  or  to  change 
them  for  others  less  offensive  to  Irish 
susceptibilities.  Mr.  Balfour  accepted 
as  emphatically  his  own  sentiments, 
those  uttered  by  Lord  Salisbury,  and 
stigmatized  the  opposition  of  the 
Home  Rulers  as  based  solely  on  the 
ground  that  the  bill  afforded  no  en- 
couragement to  their  real  aim,  which 
he  declared  to  be  separation  from 
England  and  the  disintegration  of  the 
Empire.  On  division,  taken  May  24, 
the  vote  stood  339  to  247  in  favor  of  a 
second  reading,  the  abnormally  large 
majority  being  a  notable  triumph  for 
the  Conservatives  and  a  surprise  to 
both  parties.  On  the  House  reassem- 
bling after  the  Whitsuntide  recess 
(June  3-9),  the  bill  was  finally  with- 
drawn in  view  of  the  approaching 
dissolution.  It  would  otherwise  have 
uselessly  prolonged  the  session  far  in- 
to the  autumn;  as  it  was,  it  had  ac- 
complished the  purpose  of  clearing 
the  issues  on  the  Irish  question  so  far 
as  the  Conservatives  were  concerned. 
Mr.  Goschen  brought  down  the  an- 
nual Budget,  April  11.  Although  a 
realized  surplus  of  ^1,067,000  was  re- 
ported for  1891-92,  the  Chancellor  es- 
timated for  the  current  year  a  sur- 
plus of  only  ^£224,000,  revenue  being 
put  at  ^90,477,000,  and  expenditures 
at  ^90,253,000.  The  only  material 
changes  proposed  by  way  of  reduc- 
tion of  taxation,  were  the  mitigation 
of  the  renewal  fees  on  patents,  and 
the  substitution  of  a  fixed  uniform 
rate,  in  place  of  an  ad  valoj-em  duty,  on 
sparkling  wines.  Customs  receipts  for 
the  past  year  were  ;^i9,736, 000,  being 
^36,000  in  excess  of  the  estimate, 
the  main  increase  beinjs:  on  tobacco, 
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which  produced  ;^4 18,000  more  than 
the  previous  year.  After  a  few  re- 
marks from  Mr.  Gladstone  and  oth- 
ers, the  resolution  concerning  wines 
was  passed.  General  discussion  of 
the  Budget  was  postponed  until  after 
Easter.  When  the  matter  was  taken 
up,  May  16,  Sir  William  Vernon  Har- 
courtledtheattackuponMr.Goschen's 
financial  proposals,  his  main  criticism 
being  based  on  the  reduction  of  the 
income  tax  and  the  interference  with 
the  sinking  fund.  The  Budget,  he  de- 
clared, presented  no  clear  statement 
of  the  actual  financial  condition.  The 
debate  was  void  of  any  deep  interest, 
there  being  few  points  presented  by 
Mr.  Goschen  which  would  have  an  in- 
fluence upon  voters  in  the  election. 

The  Small  Holdings  bill  has  passed. 
Its  quick  progress  through  Commit- 
tee, the  somewhat  perfunctory  char- 
acter of  the  opposition  it  encountered, 
and  the  general  favor  with  which  it 
has  been  received  throughout  the 
country,  show  that  the  measure  was 
felt  to  be  really  needed.  It  enables 
the  English  peasantry,  if  they  please, 
to  become  independent  proprietors 
on  easier  terms  than  have  ever  been 
offered  to  peasants  in  any  country  in 
the  world.  Its  main  defects,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Opposition,  are  that  it 
does  not  authorize  the  use  of  compul- 
sion on  land-owners  unwilling  to  sell, 
and  does  not  permit  the  County  Coun- 
cils to  lease  land  for  small  holdings, 
instead  of  buying  it  right  out.  From 
the  first,  however,  the  leaders  of  the 
Opposition  displayed  no  factious  hos- 
tility toward  the  measure.  On  the 
second  reading,  Mr.  Richard  Haldane 
endeavored  to  introduce  the  "  com- 
pulsory "  principle,  and  the  matter 
was  debated;  but  Mr.  Haldane's  pro- 
posal was  rejected  May  4,  by  the  de- 
cisive majority  of  75,  after  which  prog- 
ress was  smoothly  accomplished.  Dur- 
ing the  debate,  a  sensational  incident 
occurred,  in  the  suspension,  for  one 
week,  of  Mr.  Cuninghame  Graham,  the 
Socialist  M.  P.  for  the  Northwest  Di- 
vision of  Lanarkshire.  He  had  inter- 
rupted Mr.  Asquith,  the  Member  for 
East  Fifeshire,  who  was  supporting 
Mr.  Haldane's  bill,  had  refused  to 
obey  the  Speaker's  call  to  order,  and 
defied  the  authority  of  the  House. 


The  Irish  Education  bill  has  also 
become  a  law.  Received  with  favor 
at  the  outset  by  the  Irish  Members, 
it  developed  active  opposition  on  the 
second  reading.  The  clauses  provid- 
ing for  compulsory  attendance  were 
denounced  as  an  insult  to  "  Catholic 
Ireland,"  and  Mr,  Sexton  moved  a 
hostile  amendment.  This  being  re- 
jected by  a  majority  of  99,  Mr.  Sexton 
renewed  his  opposition  in  Committee. 
A  compromise  was,  however,  reached 
as  a  result  of  Mr.  Sexton's  statement 
that  the  Christian  Brothers'  Schools, 
whose  exclusion  from  the  public 
grants  was  assailed,  were  willing  to 
submit  to  a  conscience  clause.  On 
this  understanding,  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary left  it  to  the  Commissioners  to 
lay  down  rules  under  which  such 
schools  might  share  in  the  grants. 

Other  important  measures  which 
have  been  carried  through  all  stages, 
are:  the  Indian  Councils  bill,  aiming 
to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  ad- 
ministrative system  in  India,  by  in- 
creasing the  number  of  Members  and 
enlarging  the  right  of  debate  of  the 
Legislative  Councils,  Viceregal  and 
Provincial;  and  the  Clergy  Discipline 
bill,  obstinately  opposed  by  a  few 
Welsh  Members  who  favor  the  dis- 
establishment of  the  Church.  The 
aim  of  the  measure  is  to  relieve  the 
Bishops  of  part  of  the  cost  and  respon- 
sibility of  removing  from  their  livings 
clergymen  convicted  of  disgraceful 
conduct. 

A  Woman's  Suffrage  bill,  introduced 
by  Sir  Albert  Rollit,  giving  the  suf- 
frage only  to  unmarried  women,  was 
rejected  by  a  vote  of  175  to  152,  the 
division  showing  a  good  deal  of  cross 
voting.  Before  the  vote,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone had  issued  a  manifesto  on  the 
subject,  opposing  woman  suffrage  for 
the  present,  but  not  committing  him- 
self for  the  future.  The  clause  of  the 
Ballot  Act,  permitting  illiterate  vot- 
ing, has  been  repealed  on  motion  of 
Mr.  R.  G.  Webster  (Conservative). 
The  motion  was  opposed  as  aiming 
to  disfranchise  a  section  of  the  Irish 
people  and  as  attacking  popular  rights, 
but  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  1 1 7  to  5 1. 

On  June  1 7,  Prince  George  of  Wales, 
upon  whom  a  peerage  had  been  con- 
ferred May  24  among  the  birthday 
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honors  distributed  by  theQueen,  form- 
ally took  the  oath  and  subscribed  the 
roll  in  the  House  of  Lords.  He  was 
introduced  by  the  Prince  of  Wales 
and  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  an  illus- 
trious assemblage  witnessing  the  cere- 
mony. The  new  Peer's  title  is  Duke 
of  York,  Earl  of  Inverness,  and  Baron 
Killarney. 

In  order  to  expedite  business  so  as 
to  bring  the  session  to  a  close  by  the 
end  of  the  month,  the  House,  early 
in  June,  agreed  to  the  proposal  of 
Mr.  Balfour,  to  give  all  its  time  ex- 
cept Wednesday  afternoons  to  the 
transaction  of  government  business. 
Several  bills,  including  the  Irish  Local 
Government  bill  (as  already  stated), 
were  withdrawn;  and  the  House  pro- 
ceeded with  unparalleled  rapidity  to 
despatch  the  business  of  Supply.  The 
passing  of  the  estimates  for  the  Army, 
the  Navy,  the  Civil  Service,  and  the 
Revenue  Departments,  consumed  only 
three  sittings.  When  the  period  of 
the  dissolution  was  announced,  an  in- 
effectual outcry  was  raised  against 
the  Government,  for  not  having  made 
arrangements  to  enable  the  polls  of 
the  general  election  to  be  taken  on  a 
Saturday,  on  the  evening  of  which 
day  alone,  it  was  contended,  the  work- 
ingman  could  conveniently  vote.  Mr. 
Balfour,  however,  pointed  out  that 
workingmen  could  vote  any  evening 
in  the  week,  the  polling  hours  having 
been  extended  expressly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  them  to  do  so,  where- 
as a  Saturday  poll  would  disfranchise 
the  Jews  and  a  great  number  of  small 
shopkeepers  and  tradesmen. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Mr.  Balfour 
has  redeemed  his  reputation  as  a  gov- 
ernment leader,  and  the  recent  mur- 
murs of  dissatisfaction  have  given 
way  to  acknowledgments  of  his  bril- 
liant success.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has 
also  fulfilled  the  expectations  of  his 
party  in  the  place  which  he  has  now 
definitely  taken  as  leader  of  the  Lib- 
eral Unionists. 

BRITISH  POLITICS. 

Long  before  the  dissolution  of  Par- 
liament, the  business  of  the  general 
election  had  begun,  and  both  agents 
and  candidates  were  hard  at  work. 
The  general  interest  in  the  contest 


has  rarely,  if  ever,  been  equaled — and 
not  unnaturally,  for  it  is  felt  that  on 
the  issue  will  depend  the  fate  of  Irish 
Home  Rule  for  at  least  one  genera- 
tion. Party*  spirit  runs  so  high,  that 
even  in  England  nothing  but  the  ju- 
dicious system  of  restraint  upon  elec- 
tion procedure, prevents  open  conflicts 
in  the  streets.  In  Ireland,  blood  is 
too  hot  for  such  restraint,  and  riotous 
fights  are  of  every-day  occurrence. 

All  other  issues  have  given  way  to 
the  burning  question  of  Home  Rule 
for  Ireland.  The  attitude  of  Ulster 
has  been  too  clearly,  soberly,  and  de- 
liberately stated,  to  be  regarded  as 
something  of  ephemeral  importance, 
which  will  pass  with  the  passing  ex- 
citement of  the  campaign.  The  ut- 
terances of  various  statesmen  of  emi- 
nence have  shown  that  they  appreci- 
ate its  deeply  serious  character.  Lord 
Londonderry,  for  example,  speaking 
at  Dublin  April  28,  pointed  out  the 
danger  to  England,  in  case  of  foreign 
war,  of  having  within  twenty  miles 
of  her  shores  a  hostile  Parliament 
and  a  hostile  country;  and  added  ''  If 
Home  Rule  be  carried,  there  must  be 
civil  war  in  Ireland."  A  few  days 
previously,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
speaking  at  Derby  on  the  first  occasion 
of  his  addressing  a  political  meeting 
since  his  elevation  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  compared  the  issues  of  the 
present  time  with  those  of  the  great 
Revolution  of  1688.  He  declared  that 
the  passage  of  any  Home  Rule  mea- 
sure which  would  be  likely  to  satisfy 
the  Nationalists,  would  subject  the 
Protestant  minority  of  Ulster  to  the 
tyranny,  not  of  a  King,  but  of  a  ma- 
jority "dominated  by  the  same  alien 
creed  in  its  least  tolerable  form;"  and 
he  maintained  that  the  right  of  resist- 
ance existed  now  as  then. 

Of  all  the  weighty  utterances  on 
the  Leister  movement,  none  is  playing 
a  greater  part  in  shaping  the  results 
of  the  contest,  than  Lord  Salisbury's 
speech  before  the  Grand  Habitation 
of  the  Primrose  League,  delivered  in 
Covent  Garden  Theater,  London,  May 
6.  It  marked  an  epoch  in  the  history 
of  Home  Rule,  The  Prime  Minister 
reiterated  with  added  emphasis  the 
ground  taken  by  his  party,  as  outlined 
in  his  famous  speech  at  Exeter  Feb- 
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ruary  3  (p.  32).     His  words  are   too 
important  to  lose  : 

"The  great  issue  is  the  integrity  of  the 
Empire.  *  *  *  Home  Rule  would  place 
a  hostile  island  on  our  flank,  and  subject  to 
infinite  damage  and  to  disgraceful  aban- 
donment those  in  Ireland  who  have  ever 
fought  for  our  cause.  *  *  *  I  do  hot 
know  of  any  symptom  more  menacing  than 
the  recent  declarations  of  Ulster  leaders  that 
they  dread  being  put  under  the  feet  of  their 
hereditary  and  irreconcilable  enemies.  *  * 
*  Remember  that  everything  the  Ulster- 
man  holds  dear  will  be  in  the  hands  of  Dr. 
Walsh  and  his  political  friends.  Everything 
— all  the  wealth  which  they  produce,  all  their 
commerce,  all  their  flourishing  agriculture, 
all  the  circumstances  which  distinguish  them 
from  the  rest  of  Ireland,  will  be  at  the  mercy 
of  the  majority,  over  whom  no  check  will 
exist.  Is  that  not  a  terrible  fate  to  which  to 
condemn  any  man  ?  *  ^e-  *  I  am  a  Tory, 
but  I  do  not  believe  in  this  unqualified  doc- 
trine of  passive  endurance.  I  believe  that 
the  title  of  both  Kings  and  Parliaments  to 
obedience  from  their  subjects,  depends  upon 
those  Kings  and  Parliaments  observing  the 
fundamental  laws  and  understandings 
whereby  they  rule.  Parliament  has  the  right 
to  govern  the  people  with  laws,  but  not  the 
right  to  sell  them  into  slavery.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  the  unlimited  and  unrestricted  power 
of  Parliaments  any  more  than  in  such  power 
of  Kings.  Parliaments,  like  Kings,  may  take 
a  course,  which,  while  technically  withm  the 
legal  limits  of  their  attribution,  is  yet  entire- 
ly at  variance  with  the  understanding  of 
the  Constitution  whereby  they  rule." 

After  thus  defining  the  limitation 
of  parliamentary  and  kingly  rights, 
Lord  Salisbury,  like  the  Duke  of  Dev- 
onshire, recalls  the  Revolution  of  1688, 
and  the  resistance  of  Ulster  to  James 
II.,  and  adds  : 

"If  a  similar  abuse  of  power,  be  it  on  the 
part  of  a  Parliament  or  on  the  part  of  a  King, 
should  ever  occur  at  any  future  time,  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  people  of  Ulster  have 
lost  their  sturdy  love  of  freedom  or  their  de- 
testation of  arbitrary  power.  *  *  *  I  can- 
not help  seeing  in  the  language  of  those 
who  herald  this  approaching  change  the  be- 
lief that  the  military  force  of  England  will 
be  employed  to  subject  the  people  of  Ulster 
to  Dr.  Walsh  and  his  political  friends.  Po- 
litical prophecy  is  always  uncertain;  but  I 
think  I  may  venture  to  prophesy  that  any 
attempt  on  the  part  of  any  Government  to 
perpetrate  such  an  outrage  as  this,  would 
rend  society  in  two." 

Possibly  the  speaker  exaggerated 
the  dangers  of  civil  war,  inasmuch  as 
the  Liberal  intentions,  and  the  atti- 
tude thereto  of  the  Irish  Nationalists, 
were  uncertain  quantities ;   but   the 


significance  of  his  words  cannot  be 
missed — they  pledge  to  the  support 
of  Ulster  half  the  people  of  England. 

The  speech,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  called  forth  vehement  at- 
tacks. Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone,  speak- 
ing at  Hackney  May  9,  described  it 
as  one  "of  wanton  folly;"  Sir  William 
Vernon  Harcourt,  at  Bristol,  inter- 
preted it  as  an  appeal  to  religious 
bigotry,  and  a  direct  incentive  to  Ul- 
ster to  resist  the  power  of  Queen, 
Lords,  and  Commons.  "  Let  Ulster 
rebel,"  he  said,  had  now  become  the 
Conservative  watchword.  LordRose- 
bery,  who  reflects  the  Liberal  policy 
more  clearly  and  accurately  than  Sir 
William  Harcourt,  accused  Lord  Sal- 
isbury of  "  calling  upon  the  men  of 
Ulster  to  spread  the  flames  of  civil 
war,  rather  than  allow  any  act  of 
Home  Rule  to  be  tried."  And  these 
criticisms  were  reflected  from  the  Lib- 
eral press.  In  the  excitement  of  a 
campaign,  calm  and  dispassionate 
judgment  is  rare;  but  however  Lord 
Salisbury's  Ulster  speech  may  be  in- 
terpreted, it  certainly  gives  a  warning 
to  the  English  people — never  before 
put  with  such  authority — that  the  at- 
tempt to  set  up  an  Irish  Parliament 
is  likely  to  result  in  civil  war. 

Another  important  incident  of  the 
campaign  was  the  Prime  Minister's 
speech  at  Hastings  on  May  18.  After 
counseling  the  use  of  arbitration,  in- 
stead of  violence,  for  the  settlement 
of  labor  disputes.  Lord  Salisbury  made 
some  remarkable  deliverances  on  the 
question  of  England's  free  trade  pol- 
icy. We  have  already  quoted  from 
his  speech  (see  p.  127),  and  it  will  long- 
be  referred  to  as  a  noteworthy  contri- 
bution to  the  history  of  free  trade 
doctrine.  Having  removed  almost  all 
import  duties,  England,  he  says,  stands 
unarmed  in  the  war  of  tariffs  with 
which  she  is  now  beset  by  foreign  na- 
tions. He  does  not  propose  to  alter 
the  traditional  policy,  until  such  alter^ 
ation  has  had  the  deliberate  sanction  of 
a  decisive  majority  in  the  country;  but 
he  himself  would  not  be  averse  to  the 
imposition  of  retaliatory  duties,  where 
possible,  in  order  to  better  the  position 
of  the  English  producer  in  foreign 
markets.  That  a  policy  of  retaliation 
could  not  be  carried  out  completely, 
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Lord  Salisbury  admits,  since  England 
cannot  shut  out  food  supplies  and 
raw  materials.  She  cannot,  therefore, 
touch  the  United  States,  against  whom 
she  has  most  to  complain  of.  Retalia- 
tory duties  might,  however,  he  thinks, 
be  levied  on  luxuries — wine,  spirits, 
silk,  gloves,  and  laces — an  enormous 
mass  of  which  comes  from  other  coun- 
tries besides  the  United  States,  and 
of  which  a  diminished  consumption 
might  be  risked.  "  I  shall  expect  to 
be  excommunicated,"  said  he,  "for 
propounding  such  a  doctrine;  but  I 
am  bound  to  say  that  I  think  the  Free 
Traders  have  gone  too  far." 

This  veering  toward  a  change  of  fis- 
cal policy  has  been  unfavorably  re- 
ceived even  by  the  most  powerful  sup- 
porters of  the  Government.  "  It  is  a 
mere  dream,"  says  the  London  Times ^ 
"  to  suppose  that  a  war  of  retaliatory 
duties,  directed  against  a  few  protec- 
tionist countries  and  allowing  others 
to  go  scot-free,  would  have  any  chance 
of  acceptance  in  Great  Britain."  The 
Standard  Sind  other  Conservative  jour- 
nals regret  the  Prime  Minister's  ut- 
terances. The  retaliation  proposed  is 
an  imitation  of  the  American  policy 
of  reciprocity.  If  duties  could  be  in- 
creased or  restored  on  the  luxuries 
mentioned,  Lord  Salisbury  thinks  that 
England  might  then  be  armed  with 
power  to  negotiate  for  better  privi- 
leges in  foreign  markets,  on  the  basis 
of  the  free  market  for  luxuries,  which 
she  would  be  able  either  to  grant  or 
to  withhold.  The  fact  of  these  views 
being  uttered  by  the  Prime  Minister 
of  a  free  trade  country — and  that  coun- 
try England — is  significant  evidence 
of  the  world-wide  influence  of  the  re- 
ciprocity policy  of  the  United  States. 

Passing  from  the  trade  question  to 
that  of  Home  Rule,  the  speaker  de- 
nied that  his  recent  utterances  were 
to  be  taken  as  an  incitement  to  civil 
war  and  mutiny;  but  they  were  in- 
tended, like  the  v/ords  of  some  of  the 
greatest  of  Englishstatesmen,when  the 
danger  of  committing  irreparable  er- 
ror was  imminent,  merely  as  a  warn- 
ing against  probable  consequences. 

Although  repeatedly  challenged  by 
Conservative  leaders  and  by  Members 
of  both  factions  of  the  Irish  party,  to 
announce  definitely  the  nature  of  his 


Home  Rule  proposals,  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  hitherto  failed  to  commit  himself 
to  a  full  and  clear  public  statement  on 
the  matter.  It  is  however  announced, 
on  the  eve  of  the  election,  that  the  de- 
tails of  the  scheme  have  been  commu- 
nicated to  Lord  Rosebery,  Mr.  Mor- 
ley.  Sir  William  Harcourt,  and  other 
Liberals.  The  Home  Rule  bill,  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  admits  it  will  be  the 
first  duty  of  a  Liberal  Government 
to  introduce,  is  declared  to  be  based 
on  the  famous  bill  of  i8S6,  which  is  so 
revised  as  to  meet  the  objections  of 
the  Unionists.  To  allay  Protestant 
prejudice  in  Ulster,  and  to  reconcile 
the  Nonconformists,  the  powers  of 
the  Irish  Parliament  are  to  be  restrict- 
ed so  as  to  prevent  interference  with 
denominational  education,  the  impo- 
sition of  religious  disabilities,  and  the 
endowment  of  any  Church.  To  coun- 
teract the  charge  laid  against  the 
Home  Rule  movement  as  favoring 
separation  or  secession,  Irish  Members 
are  still  to  be  retained  in  the  Com- 
mons, and  the  Irish  Peers  will  continue 
to  sit  in  the  Lords.  Provision  is  to  be 
made  for  enforcing  the  payment  of 
taxes  levied  by  the  Irish  legislators, 
and  also  for  settlement  of  differences 
between  the  Dublin  and  Imperial  Par- 
liaments. Speaking  at  Edinburgh  on 
June  30,  Mr.  Gladstone  said  that  he 
had  retracted  none  of  his  declarations 
of  1886.  The  object  of  his  proposals 
was  to  give  Ireland  full  and  effective 
control  of  her  own  affairs,  without  in- 
fringing on  the  supremacy  of  the  Im- 
perial Parliament,  a  fair  adjustment 
of  pecuniary  burdens,  special  care  of 
minorities,  and  equitable  treatment. 
Upon  the  nature  of  his  policy,  Mr. 
Gladstone  narrowly  escaped  commit- 
tal before  the  House  of  Commons. 
Mr.  Blane,  a  follower  of  Mr.  Red- 
mond, had  given  notice  of  a  resolu- 
tion to  the  effect : 

"That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  House,  the 
time  has  come  for  the  establishment  of  an 
Irish  Parliament  in  Dublin  for  the  manage- 
ment and  control  of  the  affairs  of  Ireland, 
including  land  legislation,  judicial  appoint- 
ments, and  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary." 

Through  efforts  of  the  Gladstoni- 
ans,  the  motion  was  finally  withdrawn 
before  the  time  for  its  discussion. 

On  the  question  of  legal  interfer- 
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ence  with  the  hours  of  labor,  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  refused,  on  practical 
grounds,  to  declare  in  favor  of  an 
Eight  Hours  bill.  The  sentiment  of 
the  working  classes  on  the  subject,  he 
thinks  neither  sufficiently  strong  nor 
widely  diffused  to  justify  a  legislative 
settlement  of  the  question.  He  has 
also,  as  previously  announced,  declared 
himself  opposed  to  Woman  Suffrage 
for  the  present.  His  attitude  on  this 
question  almost  broke  up  the  Woman's 
Liberal  Federation,  of  which  Mrs. 
Gladstone  is  President,  there  being 
among  its  members  some  enthusiastic 
advocates  of  woman's  rights,  notably 
the  Countess  of  Carlisle.  The  Exec- 
utive Committee  of  the  Federation 
are  to  promote  female  suffrage,  al- 
though it  is  not  to  be  made  a  test 
question  in  the  election. 

The  leaders  of  the  various  parties 
issued  their  addresses  to  the  electors 
toward  the  end  of  June.  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain, the  Unionist  leader,  in  his  ad- 
dress, approves  of  the  labor  legisla- 
tion and  the  Irish  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  delares  the  maintenance 
of  the  Union  still  to  be  the  main  is- 
sue. Mr.  Gladstone's  address  reviews 
the  history  of  Ireland  during  the  cen- 
tury, a  history  of  oppression  and  mis- 
government.  The  only  act  beneficial 
to  the  Irish  agriculturist,  standing  to 
the  credit  of  the  Parliament  just  dis- 
solved, he  declares  to  be  the  Act  of 
1887,  whose  principles  the  Ministry 
had  denotmced  a  year  before,  thereby 
driving  the  people  to  the  ''  Plan  of 
Campaign."  He  advocates  "a  frank 
concession  of  Home  Rule  sheltered 
by  Imperial  supremacy."  He  then 
criticises  the  English  Local  Govern- 
ment bill  and  the  Small  Holdings  bill 
as  not  efficient  enough,  after  which  he 
enumerates  the  chief  items  in  his  pro- 
gram as  laid  down  at  Newcastle  last 
October  (see  Vol.  I.,  p.  495).  Lord 
Salisbury's  address  emphasizes  the 
vital  character  of  the  Irish  question, 
and  implores  the  electors  to  weigh  so- 
berly all  the  possible  consequences  of 
their  action,  before  taking  any  steps 
to  reverse  the  policy  which  has  been 
traditional  for  centuries. 

At  the  close  of  the  quarter,  great 
excitement  prevailed.  A  mass  meet- 
ing at  Sheffield,  June  27,  which  Mr. 


Balfour  attempted  to  address,  broke 
up  in  the  wildest  disorder.  A  couple 
of  days  previously,  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
one  of  his  eyes  injured  by  a  missile 
thrown  at  him  as  he  was  driving 
through  Chester  to  attend  a  meeting. 
The  injury,  although  painful,  has  not 
prevented  his  active  continuance  in 
campaign  work. 

Henry  M.  Stanley,  the  African  ex- 
plorer, stands  as  Unionist  candidate 
for  North  Lambeth. 

As  to  a  forecast  of  the  results  of 
the  election,  speculations  and  esti- 
mates abound.  The  recent  trend  of 
by-elections  has  favored  the  Liberals; 
and  the  analogies  of  English  public 
life  during  the  last  twenty- five  years, 
where  Parliaments  have  been  dissolv- 
ed, are  adverse  to  the  return  of  the 
Conservatives.  It  is  generally  ex- 
pected that  Mr.  Gladstone  will  come 
back  with  a  majority;  but  there  are 
indications — e.  g.,  the  serious  Glad- 
stonian  defeat,  on  May  11,  in  North 
Hackney,  the  Conservative  seat  held 
by  the  late  Sir  Lewis  Pelly — which  go 
to  show  that  that  majority  may  be  too 
small  to  make  the  Liberal  leader  in- 
dependent of  the  Irish  Nationalists, 
and  too  small  for  the  carrying  of  such 
Home  Rule  as  he  desires. 

THE  IRISH  AGITATION. 

If  any  doubts  had  existed  as  to  the 
seriousness  of  the  Ulster  warning 
against  the  prospective  attempt  to  set 
up  an  Irish  Parliament  in  Dublin,  they 
were  dispelled  by  the  great  conven- 
tion held  in  Belfast  on  June  17.  It 
was  probably  the  most  important  as- 
sembly for  any  purpose,  which  has 
ever  met  in  Ireland.  Some  1 2,000  del- 
egates, representing  every  interest, 
every  sect,  and  every  creed  in  Ulster, 
and  chosen  after  full  and  free  discus- 
sion in  every  electoral  district  of  the 
province,  solemnly  placed  on  record 
their  unalterable  resolution  to  resist 
to  the  last  the  schemes  of  those  poli- 
ticians, who,  under  the  name  of  Home 
Rule,  propose  to  foist  upon  them  what 
they  consider  to  be  a  tyranny  as  hate- 
ful as  that  against  which  their  fathers 
stood  out  in  the  memorable  days  of 
the  revolution  which  drove  James  II. 
from  the  throne.  Neither  the  Liberal 
leaders  nor  any  other  statesmen  can 
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ignore  the  issues  raised  by  this  im- 
portant gathering.  A  tone  of  grim 
earnestness  pervaded  all  the  speeches. 
The  quiet  of  the  day  was  not  marred 
by  a  single  breach  of  the  peace — a  re- 
markable feature. 

The  Duke  of  Abercorn,  recognized 
leader  of  the  Ulster  Unionists,  presid- 
ed. Five  resolutions  were  proposed 
by  Sir  William  Ewart,  all  of  which 
were  separately  adopted  by  votes 
unanimous  in  each  case,  as  follows: 

1.  That  we  avow  our  fixed  resolve  to  re- 
tain unchanged  our  present  position  as  an 
integral  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
to  protest  in  the  most  unequivocal  manner 
against  the  passage  of  any  measure  that 
would  rob  us  of  our  inheritance  in  the  Im- 
perial Parliament,  under  the  protection  of 
which  our  capital  has  been  invested  and  our 
homes  and  rights  safeguarded. 

2.  That  we  record  our  determination  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  a  Parliament  cer- 
tain to  be  controlled  by  men  responsible  for 
the  crnne  and  outrage  of  the  Land  League, 
the  dishonesty  of  the  "  Plan  of  Campaign," 
and  the  cruelties  of  boycotting,  many  of 
whom  have  shown  themselves  the  ready  in- 
struments of  clerical  domination. 

3.  That  we  declare  to  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  our  conviction  that  the  attempt  to 
set  up  such  a  Parliament  in  Ireland  will  in- 
evitably result  in  disorder,  violence,  and 
bloodshed,  such  as  have  not  been  experi- 
enced in  this  country;  and  we  announce  our 
resolve  to  take  no  part  in  the  election  or  the 
proceedings  of  such  a  Parliament,  the  au- 
thority of  which,  should  it  ever  be  consti- 
tuted, we  shall  be  forced  to  repudiate. 

4.  That  we  protest  against  this  great  ques- 
tion, which  involves  our  lives,  property,  and 
civil  rights,  being  treated  as  a  mere  side 
issue  in  the  impending  electoral  struggle. 

5.  That  we  appeal  to  those  of  our  fellow 
countrymen  who  have  hitherto  been  in  favor 
of  a  separate  Parliament,  to  abandon  a  de- 
mand which  hopelessly  divides  Irishmen, 
and  to  unite  with  us  under  the  Imperial  Leg- 
islature in  developing  the  resources  and  fur- 
thering the  best  interests  of  our  common 
country. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  out- 
bursts of  the  meeting  occurred  when 
Mr.  Andrews,  President  of  the  Ulster 
Reform  Club,  declared  "As  a  last  re- 
source, we  are  prepared  to  defend  our- 
selves, and  we  will  do  it." 

After  the  convention  proper  had 
been  dismissed,  an  equally  enthusias- 
tic out-door  demonstration,  attended 
by  300,000  people,  was  held  in  the 
Royal  Botanical  Gardens. 

Important  as  was  the  Ulster  con- 
vention, it  was  only  one  incident  in  a 


broad  movement.  About  May  i,  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  Protestant 
Nonconformist  ministers  of  Ireland 
addressed  to  Mr.  Gladstone  an  appeal 
against  Home  Rule;  and,  early  in 
June,  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland,  sit- 
ting in  Dublin,  passed  resolutions  pro- 
testing against  a  Dublin  Parliament 
as  something  that  would  lead  to  the 
ascendancy  of  one  class  and  creed. 
This  was  followed  by  a  general  ap- 
peal of  the  Irish  Nonconformists  to 
their  English  and  Irish  brethren, 
which  is  signed  by  the  most  eminent 
ministers  and  by  over  6,000  other 
officers  and  members  of  dissenting 
churches  in  Ireland.  The  English 
Nonconformists,  on  the  other  hand, 
seem  somewhat  divided  on  the  mat- 
ter. A  portion  of  them  have  issued  a 
manifesto  declaring  the  fears  of  the 
people  of  Ulster  to  be  quite  ground- 
less, and  expressing  confidence  that 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Home  Rule  scheme 
will  involve  no  subjection  of  Protest- 
ant to  Roman  Catholic  interests.  That 
this  manifesto  truly  represents  the 
general  Nonconformist  sentiment  in 
England,  is  denied  by  Dr.  Dale,  the 
leader  of  the  Congregationalists,  as 
well  as  by  Dr.  Dallinger,  the  leader  of 
the  Methodists. 

The  antagonism  between  the  sec- 
tions of  the  Irish  party  continues  as 
fierce  as  ever,  in  spite  of  numerous 
efforts  toward  conciliation.  "  We  are 
not  responsible  " — said  Mr.  John  E. 
Redmond,  the  Parnellite  leader,  at  a 
meeting  in  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Music  June  15 — "for  the  disunion 
which  has  so  long  continued.  We 
have  made  every  effort  to  restore 
union,  but  every  advance  has  been  re- 
jected." "All  our  efforts  in  the  direc- 
tion of  conciliation,"  cry  the  various 
leaders  of  the  Anti-Parnellite  faction 
in  a  concerted  appeal  to  their  Ameri- 
can friends  for  aid,  "have  met  with 
insult  and  misrepresentation,  and  the 
repeated  declaration  that  Mr.  Red- 
mond's friends  would  have  no  union 
on  any  terms  with  the  majority  of  their 
countrymen."  When  responsible  lead- 
ers thus  disagree,  it  is  hard  to  decide 
where  the  truth  lies.  What  is  known 
is  that  the  presence  of  Mr.  Timothy 
Healy    among    the    Anti-Parnellites 
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seems  to  be  an  insuperable  obstruc- 
tion to  reunion.  His  influence  has 
lately  decreased,  both  Mr.  Sex^ton  and 
Mr.  O'Brien  having-  given  evidence  of 
antagonism  toward  him. 

The  political  meetings  of  the  cam- 
paign have  frequently  been  the  scene 
of  open  fights.  On  June  i,  at  an  Anti- 
Parnellite  convention  in  Navan,  at- 
tended by  Mr.  Davitt  and  Mr.  O'Brien, 
the  delegateswere  mobbed,  Mr.Davitt 
being  cut  with  a  stone,  as  at  Water- 
ford,  and  others  being  hit.  At  a  meet- 
ing of  the  National  League  on  the 
same  day,  Mr.  Redmond  stated  that  he 
regretted  thelack  of  un  ion  in  the  party, 
but  went  on  to  say:  "  I  do  not  think 
it  w^ould  be  good  for  Ireland  at  any 
time  to  unite  ourselves  with  men  who 
are  responsible  for  killing  Mr.  Par- 
nell,"  and  he  warned  his  hearers  to 
beware  of  Mr.  Gladstone  as  a  states- 
man "whose  intentions  toward  Ireland 
are  not  even  clear  at  the  present  mo- 
ment." One  of  the  most  serious  out- 
breaks occurred  at  Killorglin,  where 
the  Anti-Parnellites  tried  to  hold  a 
meeting  June  20.  Not  even  the  efforts 
of  200  military  and  police,  who  were 
summoned,  were  sufficient  to  stop  the 
fighting,  until  this  number  was  rein- 
forced by  200  soldiers.  The  fighting 
mob  was  charged,  and,  after  a  fifteen 
minutes'  severe  struggle,  dispersed. 
Some  30  persons  altogether  were  seri- 
ously injured.  Similar  scenes  were  en- 
acted at  Tralee  the  same  day.  On  June 
26,  numerous  fights  occurred  in  Cork 
and  DubHn.  In  the  latter  city,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Redmond  and  the  Lord  Mayor, 
who  were  trying  to  canvass  Blarney 
Street,  were  pelted  with  stones  by 
Anti-Parnellites,  and  compelled  to 
flee.  Later  in  the  day,  accompanied 
by  3,000  Parnellites,  they  marched 
through  the  street,  many  windows  be- 
ing smashed  as  they  went  along.  The 
Anti-Parnellites  were  too  few  to  cope 
with  them,  but  pelted  them  from  be- 
hind houses.  A  Parnellite  meeting 
was  then  held  in  the  street,  after  which 
the  Blackpool  Bank  was  wrecked,  the 
police  being  powerless  to  stop  the  dis- 
order. On  June  30,  at  Tuam,  nineteen 
miles  northeast  of  Galway,  the  seiz- 
ure, by  Parnellites,  of  a  platform  in- 
tended for  the  use  of  Dr.  Tanner,  who 
was   to    address    an    Anti- Parnellite 
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meeting,  was  the  signal  for  a  fight 
which  was  stopped  only  by  the  police 
charging  the  mob  with  drawn  swords. 

The  Anti-Parnellite  party,  in  an 
address  issued  June  22  to  the  Ameri- 
can friends  of  the  Irish  cause,  appeal- 
ing for  financial  aid,  have  officially 
expressed  their  confidence  in  Mr. 
Gladstone,  and  they  have  for  the  pres- 
ent cast  in  their  lot  with  him.  Mr. 
William  O'Brien,  speaking  at  Cork 
June  29,  said  that  they  now  knew  that 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Home  Rule  bill  would 
be  even  more  advantageous  to  the 
Nationalists  than  that  which  Mr.  Par- 
nell  had  accepted  in  1886.  This  fact 
alone  is  sufficient  to  show  that  Mr. 
McCarthy's  speech  at  Londonderry 
in  April,  advocating  Home  Rule  "of 
the  Canadian  pattern,"  under  which 
Ireland  would  cease  to  be  an  integral 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  be- 
come a  colony  with  the  right  of  fiscal 
legislation,  and  possibly  of  a  prohib- 
itive tariff  against  English  imports, 
was  uttered  mainly  for  political  effect. 

Should  a  Liberal  Government  be 
returned  to  power,  and  a  Home  Rule 
bill  be  passed  by  the  House,  it  would 
probably  be  rejected  by  the  Lords, 
where  Lord  Salisbury's  influence  is 
supreme,  and  where  a  much  larger 
majority  in  the  Commons  than  Mr. 
Gladstone  will  probably  be  able  to 
command,  would  be  required  to  in- 
duce acceptance  of  any  Home  Rule 
scheme  sent  up.  Home  Rule  being 
such  a  grave  constitutional  change, 
nothing  but  an  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  the  popular  representatives  will 
affect  the  action  of  the  Upper  House, 
whose  duty  it  is,  according  to  Lord 
Salisbury,  to  check  unwise  legislation 
by  exercise  of  the  "suspensory  veto," 
and  to  appeal  again  to  the  people. 
Should  this  course  of  action  follow 
the  present  election,  the  long-fought- 
f  or  passage  of  a  Home  Rule  bill  would 
be  but  the  beginning  of  the  Home 
Rule  struggle. 

The  Hon.  Edward  Blake,  late  leader 
of  the  Liberal  party  in  Canada,  has 
been  unanimously  invited  by  the  An- 
ti-Parnellite leaders,  to  render  them 
the  assistance  of  his  counsels,  by  con- 
testing an  Irish  seat.  At  the  close  of 
the  quarter,  Mr.  Blake  had  signified 
his  willingness  to  accept  a  safe  seat. 
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andhad  sailed  for  Europe,  presumably 
to  enter  the  contest  as  a  candidate  for 
South  Longford. 

Two  sections  of  the  Anti-Parnellite 
party  have  lately  had  an  acrimonious 
contest  over  the  amalgamation  of  the 
Freeman  s  Journal  and  the  National 
Press.  After  four  stormy  meetings, 
the  agreement  to  purchase  the  Na- 
tional Press  was  confirmed  May  19, 
both  Mr.  Healy  and  Mr.  Dillon  becom- 
ing directors.  Some  of  the  sharehold- 
ers refused  to  concur  in  this  action. 

Early  in  May,  there  was  published 
the  official  report  on  the  administra- 
tion of  the  fund  for  the  alleviation  of 
distress  in  those  parts  of  the  west  and 
south  of  Ireland  which  suffered  from 
the  partial  failure  of  the  crops  in  1890. 
The  fund,  it  will  be  remembered  (see 
Vol.  I.,  p.  103),  w^as  inaugurated  in 
January,  1891,  by  a  joint  letter  sent 
out  by  Lord  Zetland  and  Mr.  Balfour. 
In  a  short  time,  it  amounted  to  over 
;,^5 0,000  in  money,  while  donations  of 
clothing  representing  about  14,000 
children's  garments  were  also  re- 
ceived. Over  ^40,000  was  expended 
in  direct  relief  to  helpless  families, 
and  important  public  works  were  in- 
augurated, which  will  be  permanently 
beneficial  to  the  people.  These  works 
include  ten  light  railways.  A  Con- 
gested District  Board  was  formed,  to 
aid  emigration  and  migration,  and  to 
promote  the  development  of  agricul- 
ture and  fisheries.  Between  Galway 
and  the  Arran  Islands,  a  steam -boat 
service  was  started.  Altogether  much 
immediate  distress  was  relieved,  and 
great  permanent  benefit  secured,  the 
administration  of  the  fund  being  sat- 
isfactory in  every  respect. 

SOCIETY. 

The  customary  distribution  of  hon- 
ors this  year,  on  occasion  of  the  anni- 
versary of  the  Queen's  birthday  (May 
24),inchided  peerages  bestowed  upon 
Prince  George  of  Wales,  General  Sir 
Evelyn  Wood,  and  Sir  Henry  John 
Selwyn-Ibbetson,  M.  P.  ;  the  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Bath,  given  to  Sir  Julian 
Pauncefote,  British  Minister  at  Wash- 
ington ;  besides  honors  granted  to 
several  Canadians  as  hereafter  stated. 

Prince  George's  full  title  is  Duke 
of  York,  Earl  of  Inverness,  and  Baron 


Killarney.  The  title  Duke  of  York  is 
given  exclusively  to  members  of  the 
Royal  family,  its  first  holder  being 
Edmund,  fifth  son  of  Edward  III. 

Cowardly  assaults  upon  defenseless 
women  in  English  railway  carriages 
are  of  common  occurrence  ;  but  not 
since  1875,  when  Colonel  Valentine 
Baker,  Assistant  Quartermaster-Gen- 
eral of  the  British  Army,  attacked  a 
young  lady  on  the  Southwestern  Rail- 
way, have  such  charges  affected  the 
honor  of  any  one  else  so  high  in  offi- 
cial and  social  standing  as  the  Hon. 
Patrick  Greville-Nugent,  who  was  ar- 
raigned in  the  London  police  court 
April  19,  for  having  the  night  previous 
criminally  assaulted  a  young  Avoman 
named  Price,  in  a  compartment  of  a 
train  running  between  London  and 
Brighton.  A  brother  of  Lord  Greville, 
tlie  accused  is  a  Deputy-Lieutenant 
and  Magistrate  of  County  Westmeath, 
Ireland,and  was  formerly  High  Sheriff 
of  the  county.  For  a  time  he  persisted 
in  maintaining  that  the  case  was  one 
of  attempted  blackmail;  but  on  May 
12  pleaded  guilty  in  the  Nortli  Lon- 
don Sessions,  to  the  charge  of  com- 
mon assault,  and  was  sentenced  to  six 
months'  imprisonment  at  hard  labor. 
In  extenuation  of  his  offense,  he  al- 
leged that  he  was  drunk  at  the  time. 

On  Ma}^  T,  Mrs.  Osborne,  who  so 
prominently  figured  in  the  recent 
famous  "  Pearl  "  case  (p.  39),  was  re- 
leased from  prison  by  order  of  Home 
Secretary  Matthews.  Success  has  thus 
crowned  the  untiring  efforts  of  her 
friends  to  secure  her  release.  They 
based  their  plea  mainly  upon  the  pris- 
oner's delicate  condition. 

VARIOUS  BRITISH  AFFAIRS. 

Great  interest,  on  this  side  of  the 
water,  was  centered  in  the  Congress 
of  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the 
Empire,  winch  assembled  in  London 
June  28.  Six  5'ears  ago,  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Boards  of  Trade  of 
the  British  Empire  was  held,  having 
98  organizations  represented.  The 
recent  Congress  was  more  largely 
attended,  delegates  being  present 
from  every  portion  of  the  Empire. 
Sir  John  Lubbock,  President  of  the 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  pre- 
sided.    The  main  feature  of  the  first 
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day's  session  was  an  address  by  Sir 
Charles  Tapper,  Canadian  High  Com- 
missioner, advocating  the  adoption  of 
a  preferential  tariff  within  the  Em- 
pire. The  "  Fair  Trade  "  utterances 
of  Lord  Salisbury  (p.  141),  and  the 
bold  stand  of  the  Democratic  party 
in  the  United  States  in  favor  of  tariff 
for  revenue  only,  as  opposing  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  McKinley  Bill,  drew  spe- 
cial attention  to  the  deliberations  of 
this  Congress,  it  being  thought  not 
improbable  that  some  change  in  the 
free  trade  policy  of  Great  Britain 
might  be  proposed.  The  Canadian 
representatives  were,  however,  disap- 
pointed ;  and  the  Congress  advised 
that  the  best  policy  for  the  colonies 
would  be,  "  to 
adopt,  as  near  as 
possible,  the  non- 
protective  policy 
of  Great  Britain." 

The  appoint- 
ment of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Vaughan,  as 
Roman.  Catholic 
Archbishop  of 
Westminster,  t  o 
succeed  the  late 
Cardinal  Manning, 
has  been  well  re- 
ceived by  persons 
of  all  denomina- 
tions, because  of 
the  prominent  in- 
terest he  has  taken 
in  the  welfare  of 
the  masses. 

The  annual  boat  race,  between  Cam- 
bridge and  Oxford  Universities,  on 
April  9,  resulted  in  a  victory  for  Ox- 
ford, which  makes  her  sixth  victory  in 
the  49  races  between  the  two  Univer- 
sities. The  time  made  beats  all  for- 
mer records. 

The  Deputy-Governor  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  David  Powell,  has  suc- 
ceeded William  Lidderdale  as  Gover- 
nor. The  "  New  Oriental  Bank,"  of 
London,  suspended  June  8,  with  lia- 
bilities of  over  $36,000,000.  The  de- 
preciation of  silver,and  bad  conditions 
of  trade  in  the  East,  are  assigned  as 
the  causes  of  failure.  The  bank  has 
27  branches  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  one  being  in  New  York,  and 
one  in  San  Francisco. 


SIR   CHARLES   TUPFER, 
CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER  IN   ENGLAND 


A  memorial  to  Mr.  Lowell,  consist- 
ing of  two  windows,  will  be  placed  in 
the  entry  to  the  Chapter  House  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  by  Mr.  Leslie 
Stephen  and  other  English  admirers 
of  the  great  American. 

The  Duke  of  Cambridge  has  in- 
dorsed the  statement  made  by  Adju- 
tant-General Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  that 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  men  in  the  Eng- 
lish, Army  are  unfit  for  duty,  on  ac- 
count of  youth  and  lack  of  stamina. 
The  foreign  and  colonial  services 
deplete  the  battalions  of  their  best 
men.  These  facts,  being  stated  be- 
fore a  committee  of  inquiry,  caused 
considerable  sensation. 

Information  of  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  James  Antho- 
ny Froude  as  Re- 
gius Professor  of 
Modern  History  in 
the  LTniversity  of 
Oxford,  in  the 
room  of  the  late 
Professor  Free- 
man, was  quickly 
followed  b  y  ru- 
m  o r  s  that  Mr. 
Froude  was  think- 
ing of  resigning, 
the  conditions  of 
his  appointment  as 
to  residence  at  the 
University  and  as 
to  the  required 
number  of  lectures 
being  such  that  he 
could  not  comply 
with  them  conveniently. 

The  Duke  of  York  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  Me- 
lampus,  a  new  second  class,  twin-screw 
steamer  mounting  eight  guns. 

The  trial  of  Mrs.  Montague  (p.  41) 
was  concluded  on  April  4.  The  jury 
found  her  guilty  on  the  charge  of 
manslaughter,  and  she  was  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  and  hard  labor  for 
one  year. 

Deeming,  the  wife  murderer,  was 
hanged  on  the  morning  of  May  23, 
at  Melbourne,  Australia.  At  his  trial, 
which  began  May  7,  the  plea  of  in- 
sanity was  entered;  but  the  evidence 
for  conviction  was  so  clear  that  his 
attorney  was  compelled  to  abandon 
this  line  of  defense. 
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EUROPEAN  LABOR  INTERESTS. 

The  agitation  in  favor  of  the  legis- 
lative enactment  of  an  Eight  Hour 
day,  has  accomplished  little  thus  far ; 
and  the  indications  seem  to  be  that 
the  question  will  be  settled  only  by 
the  slow  growth  of  popular  sentiment 
based  upon  experience  of  varying  con- 
ditions affecting  the  practicability  or 
advisability  of  the  scheme.  Neither 
of  the  leaders  of  the  great  parties  in 
England  favors  legal  interference  in 
the  matter.  Mr.  Gladstone  refused  to 
receive  a  labor  deputation  to  discuss 
the  eight-hour  question;  but  Lord 
Salisbury,  on  May  ii,  granted  that 
concession  to  a  deputation  from  the 
London  Trades  Council.  He,  how- 
ever, deprecated  their  desire  for  legis- 
lation.    Although  sympathizing  with 


the  demand  for  more  leisure,  he  ad- 
vised them  to  depend  upon  the  surer 
action  of  public  opinion.  The  depu- 
tation then  waited  upon  Mr.  Balfour, 
who  fully  agreed  with  Lord  Salisbury, 
that  the  parliamentary  machine  was 
not  the  best  adapted  to  securing  the 
the  end  aimed  at. 

Socialism  and  Anarchy. 

However  close  may  be  the  logical 
connection  between  Socialism  and 
Anarchy,  it  is  quite  certain  that  even 
among  avowed  Socialists  as  a  class, 
— not  to  speak  of  that  large  body  of 
intelligent  workingmen  who  would 
refuse  to  be  known  by  that  name — 
there  is  not  the  least  particle  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  revolutionary  and  ''cat- 
astrophic "  methods  of  the  Anar- 
chists.    Europe  breathes  more  freely 
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in  view  of  recent  evidences  of  this 
fact. 

It  is  the  belief  of  Anarchists  that 
the  fabric  of  human  society,  as  now 
organized,  is  utterly  rotten  and  abom- 
inable, and  that  it  must  be  pulled  to 
pieces  for  the  ushering  in  of  a  new  or- 
der of  things.  And,  like  the  French 
*' Terrorists"  of  a  hundred  years  ago, 
the  Anarchists  of  to-day  are  prepared 
to  wade  through  a  sea  of  blood  to  ac- 
complish their  aims.  Fortunately, 
there  is  little  reason  for  believing  that 
the  real  Anarchists,  men  of  the  Rava- 
chol  type,  capable  of  committing  out- 
rages such  as  those  which  have  re- 
cently alarmed  Paris  and  other  Euro- 
pean centers,  are  at  all  numerous,  or 
that  their  organization  is  at  all  thor- 
ough or  widespread.  They  are,  for 
the  greater  part,  ex-criminals  and  so- 
cial outcasts,  who  find  in  the  doctrine 
of  "  physical  force,"  now  abandoned 
by  Socialists,  a  teaching  congenial  to 
their  violent  instincts — men  who  hope 
to  find  in  a  social  revolution  newoppor- 
tunities  for  crime  and  self-indulgence. 
It  would  be  a  mistake  to  regard  them 
as  a  political  body,  although  they  pro- 
fess to  be  such.  Their  functions  are 
exhausted  in  what  is  negative  and 
destructive.  Even  now,  with  the  cap- 
ture of  some  of  their  most  desperate 
leaders,  and  the  adoption  of  vigorous 
measures  of  suppression,  their  rank 
and  file  seem  to  have  become  pretty 
well  scattered.  Socialists,  even  of  the 
extreme  type,  are  coming  to  look  upon 
the  Anarchists  as  their  worst  ene- 
mies, and  prefer  to  use  the  means  of 
steady  and  lawful  agitation ;  while  the 
working  class,  as  a  body,  in  all  civ- 
ilized countries,  have  given  evidence 
— notably  by  their  quiet  demeanor  at 
the  recent  May  Day  demonstrations — 
that  there  is  little  danger  of  them  be- 
coming entangled  in  an  alliance  with 
those  whose  aims  are  subversive  of  all 
guarantees  of  security  to  existing  in- 
stitutions. So  long  as  the  working- 
men  stand  aloof,  the  Anarchists  can 
do  comparatively  little  harm;  but, 
furnished  as  the  latter  are  with  en- 
gines of  destruction  unknown  to  their 
predecessors  of  the  last  century,  they 
might,  should  a  period  of  turmoil 
arise,  acquire  an  unexpected  import- 
ance, the  danger  of  which  should  not 


be  underrated,  and  against  which  it 
behooves  the  defenders  of  society  to 
take  every  precaution.  The  danger 
is  greatest  in  those  countries  that  have 
made  the  smallest  advance  politically 
and  socially  during  the  last  hundred 
years.  France  possesses  an  element 
of  strength  that  was  wanting  at  the 
time  of  the  Great  Revolution — the 
votes  of  an  intelligent  peasantry,  who 
have  become  her  practical  rulers,  and 
who  do  not  care  to  risk  the  misery 
and  bloodshed  at  the  cost  of  which 
their  fathers  secured  for  them  the 
advantages  they  now  enjoy. 

An  evidence  of  the  general  assur- 
ance felt  throughout  Europe,  that  So- 
cialists are  not  likely  to  make  com- 
mon cause  with  Anarchists,  may  be 
seen  in  the  fact  that  Henri  Rochefort, 


HENRI   ROCHEFORT. 

the  Socialist,  editor  of  the  Intransi- 
geajtt,  is  about  to  change  his  place  of 
residence  from  London  to  Geneva. 
The  Swiss  authorities,  in  answer  to  a 
request  from  the  European  Powers, 
had  taken  the  strongest  measures 
against  Anarchism;  but  the  return  of 
Rochefort  to  Geneva  would  indicate, 
that  although  he  is  a  Socialist  of  the 
extreme  type,  little  fear  is  entertained 
that  his  influence  will  foster  the  vio- 
lent methods  of  Anarchy.  He  has 
lived  in  exile  ever  since  the  collapse 
of  Boulangism  in  France. 

Recent  Anarchist  Attempts. 

For  some  time  before  the  close  of 
last  quarter,  a  series  of  outrages,  at- 
tributed to  Anarchists,  had  inspired 
all  Europe  with  an  apprehension 
heightened  by  that  element  of  uncer- 
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tainty  which  plays  so  important  a 
part  among  the  causes  of  fear.  The 
month  of  April  presented  an  unparal- 
leled record  of  violent  attempts,  caus- 
ing the  approach  of  May  Day  to  be 
viewed  with  an  increasing  anxiety 
which  was  only  partially  allayed  by 
the  vigorous  and  far-reaching  mea- 
sures of  the  various  Governments  to 
insure  tranquillity.  In  France,  inter- 
est centered  mainly  around  the  trial, 
in  Paris,  of  Ravachol  and  his  accom- 
plices, who  were  connected  with  the 
recent  explo- 
sions in  the  Bou- 
levard St.  Ger- 
main, the  Rue 
Clichy,  and  at 
the  Lobau  Bar- 
racks. Shortly 
after  his  arrest, 
Ravachol  made 
a  confession,  ad- 
mittinghis  guilt, 
and  detailing  his 
connection  witli 
the  outrages. 
The  indictment, 
presented  April 
15,  revealed  the 
fact,that  besides 
the  crimes  al- 
ready men- 
tioned, the  con- 
spirators were 
engaged  in  a 
plot  to  blow  up 
the  Palais  de 
Justice  at  a  time 
when  it  would 
be  most  crowd- 
ed. 

In  spite  of  the 
vigorous  meas- 
ures of  the  Government,  isolated  out- 
rages occurred  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  Systematic  raids  on  Anar- 
chist quarters,  were  accordingly  made 
by  the  Paris  and  Provincial  police,  be 
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On  the  eve  of  the  conclusion  of  the 
trial  of  Ravachol,  April  25,  the  cafe 
of  M.  Very,  who  had  delivered  Rava- 
chol to  the  police,  was  wrecked  by  an 
explosion,  the  proprietor  receiving  in- 
juries from  which  he  soon  afterwards 
died.  The  outrage  had  the  effect — 
which  was  undoubtedly  aimed  at  by 
the  perpetrators — of  terrorizing  the 
jury  on  the  trial,  who  could  read  in 
what  had  occurred  the  fate  which 
their  decision  might  call  down  upon 
themselves  and  their  families.  It 
seems  to  have 
had  some  effect 
also  upon  Judge 
Gues,  who  pre- 
sided, whose 
tone  and  de- 
meanor toward 
the  Anarchists 
was  most  concil- 
iatory. In  spite 
of  the  fearless 
conduct  of  the 
Procureur -Gen- 
eral, M.de  Beau- 
repaire,  whose 
address  was  a 
masterly  and 
courageous  de- 
nunciation of  the 
prisoners,  the 
jury  brought  in 
a  verdict  of 
guilty,  "  with 
extenuating  cir- 
cum  stances," 
against  Rava- 
chol and  Simon, 
a  n  d  acquitted 
the  other  pris- 
oners. R  a  V  a- 
chol's  guilt  had 
been  not  only  proved,  but  boastingly 
admitted  by  the  criminal  himself. 
He  acknowledged  besides,  that  he 
had  belonged  to  a  gang  of  counter- 
feiters, that  he  had  followed  the  base 


ginning  April  22.    Fully  200  men  were    trade  of  a  body-snatcher,  and  that  he 


captured  in  Paris;  and  numerous  ar- 
rests were  also  made  at  St,  Etienne, 
Dijon,  Amiens,  St.  Quentin,  and  Ly- 
ons, but  beyond  the  usual  pamphlets, 
and  a  large  edition  of  a  violent  May 
Day  proclamation,  nothing  was  found 


had  committed  at  least  one  murder, 
that  of  the  defenseless  old  "  Her- 
mit of  Chambles,"  for  the  sole^  pur- 
pose of  getting  money.  In  spite  of 
all  this,  the  jury  found  "extenuat- 
ing  circumstances,"    which    reduced 


that  would  throw  light  on  the  extent    the  sentence  of  the  Judge  from  the 
of  the  Anarchist  organization.  guillotine  to  penal  servitude  for  life. 
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The  verdict  is  universally  regarded 
as  one  prompted  by  sheer  cowardice 
— a  miscarriage  of  justice  constituting 
a  virtual  victory  for  the  lawless  ene- 
mies of  society.  Its  only  effect  could 
be  to  encourage  the  audacity  of  the 
Anarchists;  and  the  Government,  feel- 
ing this,  endeavored  to  counteract  it 
by  sending  an  official  representative 
to  the  funeral  of  M.  Very  on  May  13. 
M.  Loubet,  President  of  the  Council 
and  Minister  of  the  Interior,  was  se- 
lected. He  delivered  a  speech  at  the 
grave,  powerfully  denouncing  the  An- 
archists, and  declaring  the  confidence 
of  the  Government  in  its  ability  to 
cope  with  these  deadly  enemies.  He 
announced  that  ample  provision  w^ould 
be  made  for  the  care  and  maintenance 
of  the  widow  and  daughter  of  M.  Very, 
The  sum  of  300,000  francs  was  voted 
by  the  Cabinet  for  that  purpose,  and 
to  pay  indemnities  for  losses  due  to 
the  recent  dynamite  outrages.  On 
May  21,  an  attempt  was  made  to  blow 
up  the  house  of  M.  Beaurepaire,  the 
Public  Prosecutor;  but  the  dynamite 
cartridge  was  discovered  before  any 
damage  was  done. 

Not  content  with  the  sentence 
passed  upon  Ravachol  by  Judge 
Gues,  the  authorities  arraigned  the 
Anarchist  on  June  21,  before  the 
Montbrisson  Assizes,  on  the  charge  of 
having  committed  five  murders,  and 
of  having  violated  a  tomb  for  plun- 
der. The  following  day  a  verdict  of 
guilty  was  returned,  and  Ravachol 
was  condemned  to  the  guillotine. 

The  perpetrators  of  the  explosion 
at  M.  Very's  restaurant  are  known  to 
be  in  London,  whither  detectives  have 
started  to  arrest  them. 

France  has  not  been  the  only  coun- 
try afHicted.  Spain,  too,  has  had  her 
share  of  trouble.  The  Spanish  au- 
thorities, being  forewarned  of  a  plot 
to  blow  up  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
in  Madrid,  succeeded,  on  April  4,  in 
arresting  two  Anarchists  just  as  they 
were  about  to  place  the  bombs.  They 
were  both  foreigners,  one  a  French- 
man named  Delboche,  the  other  a 
Portuguese  by  the  name  of  Ferreira. 
From  papers  found  on  them,  it  was 
learned  that  their  designs  included 
the  destruction,  not  only  of  the  Cor- 
tes, but  also  of  the  Senate  Chamber, 


the  Royal  Palace,  the  Bank  of  Spain, 
and  other  public  buildings.  The  in- 
stigator of  the  plot  was  Munoz,  the 
supposed  leader  of  the  Spanish  An- 
archists. He  was  arrested  toward  the 
middle  of  April,  and  confessed  that  it 
had  been  decided  to  kill  the  boy  King 
of  Spain,  lots  having  been  taken  at  a 
secret  meeting  to  decide  who  the  as- 
sassin should  be.  Several  dynamite 
explosions  in  various  Spanish  towns 
were  reported  on  April  20,  public 
structures  being  wrecked  in  each  case. 
Whatever  designs  the  Anarchists  may 
have  had  for  May  Day — and  they 
were  violent  enough,  if  their  mani- 
festo, distributed  among  the  working- 
men  of  Barcelona,  be  any  indication — 
they  were  foiled  by  a  raid  of  the  police 
on  the  workingmen's  clubs  of  the  city 
on  April  29,  at  which  many  Anarchists 
were  arrested,  including  Lorenze,  the 
leader  of  the  Barcelona  Anarchists. 

The  Austrian  authorities  have  been 
perplexed  by  a  series  of  incendiary 
fires  in  Vienna,  beginning  with  one  in 
the  Ringstrasse  on  the  night  of  April  8. 
Other  Austrian  towns  have  suffered 
similarly.  Buda-Pesth,  the  Hungarian 
capital,  was  startled  by  an  explosion 
on  May  1 2,  a  crowded  street  car  being 
blown  up  with  dynamite.  Fortunate- 
ly no  passengers  were  fatally  injured. 
The  police  have  not  the  slightest  clue 
to  the  miscreants. 

Similar  tales  can  be  told  of  the  work 
of  the  Anarchists  in  Italy.  The  ex- 
plosions in  Rome,  Naples,  Faenza,  and 
other  towns,  toward  the  end  of  April, 
fortunately  resulted  in  little  damage. 
Numerous  arrests  were  made  in  all 
the  leading  cities. 

In  Belgium,  also,  Anarchy  has  been 
active.  The  town  of  Liege  has  been 
found  to  be  the  headquarters  of  a  for- 
midable conspiracy.  A  partially  suc- 
cessful attempt  was  made  on  May  2, 
to  wreck  the  house  of  Count  Minette. 
Two  men  were  arrested,  one  of  whom 
confessed  his  guilt,  and  incriminated 
others,  who  have  also  been  taken  into 
custody. 

The  Walsall  (England)  Anarchists 
recently  arrested  (p  41),  were  found 
guilty  on  April  4,  of  unlawfully  hav- 
ing in  their  possession  certain  explo- 
sives, and  were  sentenced  to  various 
lengthy  terms  of  imprisonment.    D.  J. 
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Nichol,  editor  of  an  English  Anarchist 
paper,  the  Co?nmonweal^  was,  on  May  3, 
sentenced  to  eighteen  months  impris- 
onment, for  an  article  published  April 
9,  inciting  to  murder.  The  proposed 
victims  were  Mr.  Matthews,  the  Home 
Secretary,  Justice  Sir  Henry  Hawkins, 
and  Wm.  Melville,  an  Inspector  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police.  C.  W.  Mowbray, 
the  publisher  of  the  paper,  was  also 
indicted,  but  was  acquitted. 

Even  Poland  has  not  escaped,  an 
attempt  being  made  on  April  7,  to  rob 
and  assassinate  Dr.  von  Poninski,Dean 
of  the  Castle  of  Koscielec. 

May  Day  Demonstrations. 

It  was  generally  feared  that  the 
first  of  May  would  witness  serious 
disturbances  throughout  Europe,  the 
Anarchists  taking  advantage  of  the 
labor  demonstrations  to  incite  the  peo- 
ple to  outrage  and  revolt.  The  most 
elaborate  precautions  were  therefore 
taken  by  the  authorities  generally. 
In  Paris,  for  example,  speech-making 
in  the  streets  was  prohibited,  the  mili- 
tary standing  ready  to  aid  the  police, 
and  the  garrison  being  reinforced  by 
two  regiments  of  cavalry.  vSix  other 
regiments  were  stationed  near  the 
city,  within  immediate  call,  and  the 
streets  were  sanded  to  insure  the  suc- 
cess of  any  cavalry  charges  that  might 
be  necessary.  The  result  of  it  all 
was  that  the  day  throughout  Europe 
passed  very  quietly. 

Demonstrations  were  held  accord- 
ing to  the  international  program,  but 
they  were  orderly.  In  Paris,  tliere 
was  a  vSocialist  meeting  in  the  vSalle 
Favic,  which  showed  the  weakness 
rather  than  the  strength  of  the  tur- 
bulent party.  An  incendiar}^  speech 
from  M.  Vaillant  provoked  a  vigorous 
protest;  and  the  noted  extremist,  the 
Marquis  de  Mores,  was  even  refused 
a  hearing.  After  passing  the  usual 
resolutions,  the  meeting  quietly  dis- 
persed. The  presence  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  in  the  city,  who  assented  to 
be  seen  in  public,  and  called  upon 
President  Carnot,  had  a  tranquilizing 
effect.  At  Tours,  where  an  Anarchist 
lost  one  of  his  hands  by  the  explosion 
of  a  bomb  which  did  no  other  damage; 
at  Troyes,  where  the  Grand  Circus 
was  set   on   fire ;    and   at   Marseilles, 


where  a  fighting  mob  was  scattered 
by  the  military,  occurred  the  only  vio- 
lent incidents  of  the  day  that  were 
reported  in  France. 

Belgium  witnessed  two  dynamite 
outrages  at  Liege,  one  of  which  de- 
stroyed $20,000  worth  of  stained  glass 
in  the  windows  of  the  beautiful  church 
of  St.  Martin.  Unpleasant  weather 
in  Berlin  checked  the  exuberance  of 
the  masses;  and  the  public  meetings 
of  the  trades-unions  and  Socialists,  at 
which  the  eight-hour  movement  was 
indorsed,  and  the  Anarchist  outrages 
condemned,  passed  off  quietly.  A 
conflict  between  the  police  and  some 
workingmen  at  Leuw^arden,  in  which 
the  cavalry  were  called  upon  to  re- 
store order,  was  the  only  incident  that 
marred  the  peacefulness  of  the  day 
in  Holland.  No  outbreak  occurred 
m  Vienna,  although  10,000  men  at- 
tended the  labor  fete,  and  speeches 
were  afterward  delivered  at  a  huge 
fair  attended  by  200,000  people,  Italy 
remained  tranquil,  and  nothing  dis- 
turbed the  serenity  of  the  Eternal 
City.  No  trouble  was  experienced  in 
wSpain  nor  Portugal.  The  demonstra- 
tion in  London,  Eng.,  was  simply  a 
workingman's  holiday,  without  a  sin- 
gle rowdy  feature.  A  monster  pro- 
cession formed  on  the  Thames  em- 
bankment, and  marched  to  Hyde  Park, 
where  speeches  were  delivered  by 
John  Burns,  of  the  London  County 
Council,  Cuninghame  Graham,  Social- 
ist M.  P.,  vStepniak,  the  Russian  Nihil- 
ist, and  others.  Resolutions  favoring 
a  legal  eight-hour  day  were  passed. 
No  larger  demonstration  of  working- 
men  was  ever  held  in  London.  The 
procession  took  three  hours  to  enter 
the  park,  and  numbered,  it  has  been 
variously  estimated,  from  300,000  to 
500,000  men. 

The  various  demonstrations  have 
served  two  important  purposes — ist, 
to  draw  a  sharp,  practical  distinction 
between  the  violent  Anarchist  and  the 
law-abiding  labor  agitator  and  Social- 
ist; and  2d^to  show  that  workingmen 
are  thoroughly  alive  to  the  need  of 
common  action  for  the  improvement 
of  their  position,  and  have  already 
created  a  problem  in  the  solution  of 
which  the  strongest  of  statesmen  will 
find  ample  scope  for  their  best  talents. 
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European  Strikes. 

The  most  serious  incident  of  the 
quarter  under  this  head,  was  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Durham  Miners'  strike 
in  England.  As  noted  in  our  last  is- 
sue (p.  45),  the  members  of  the  Miners' 
Federation  went  out  on  March  12  for 
one  week,  being  joined  by  the  Dur- 
ham miners.  The  latter  alone  had  a 
grievance  in  the  shape  of  a  proposed 
73^  per  cent  reduction  of  wages,  and 
so  refused  to  go  back  to  work  at  the 
end  of  the  week.  In  spite  of  all  ef- 
forts to  come  to  an  understanding, 
the  strike  continued  through  April 
and  May,  reaching  the  proportions  of 
a  great  public  calamity  such  as  the 
North  of  England  had  never  before 
seen.  It  jeopardized  the  standing  of 
many  an  English  firm,  rendered  idle 
collieries  on  which  communities  de- 
pended, ruining  many  of  them,  filled 
every  berth  on  the  River  Tyne  with 
useless  vessels,  and  brought  100,000 
people  to  the  brink  of  starvation. 
Nothing  but  the  most  energetic  use 
of  the  police  and  military,  saved  Dur- 
ham from  riot  and  pillage.  As  the 
strike  went  on,  the  mine-owners  felt 
less  able  to  grant  favorable  conditions; 
and,  although  the  men  finally  offered 
to  return  at  a  reduction  of  to  per  cent, 
insisted  on  a  reduction  of  13^^  per 
cent.  The  ruinous  struggle  might 
have  been  indefinitely  prolonged, were 
it  not  for  the  judicious  intervention 
of  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  who  ap- 
pealed to  both  parties  to  yield  some- 
thing for  the  sake  of  peace  and  the 
relief  of  misery  entailed  upon  inno- 
cent persons.  On  June  i,  accordingly, 
the  owners  assented  to  a  10  per  cent 
reduction,  at  which  the  men  resumed 
work. 

The  engineers'  strike  on  the  Tyne 
and  Wear,  which  began  early  in  Feb- 
ruary, kept  20,000  men  out  of  work 
for  about  three  months,  at  a  loss  of 
some  ^180,000  in  wages  alone.  It 
also  brought  misery  upon  untold  num- 
bers. Its  origin  was  a  difference  of 
opinion  between  the  Plumbers'  and 
Engineers'  Societies,  as  to  whether 
certain  work  were  to  be  classified  as 
Plumbers'  or  Engineers'  work. 

At   Barcelona   and   St.   Martin,  in 
Spain,  on  June  10,  the  military  were 
Vol.  II.-12. 


called  on  to  quell  disorder  raised  by 
striking  factory  operatives. 

Extensive  strikes  have  occurred  in 
Poland  since  May  i ;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  efforts  of  troops,  many 
lives  have  been  lost  in  the  attacks  of 
the  unemployed  upon  the  Hebrews. 

EUROPEAN  DISASTERS. 

The  famous  Birkenberg  silver  mines 
near  Przibram,  in  Bohemia,  caught  fire 
June  I,  The  latest  dispatches  put  the 
number  of  lives  lost  at  400.  The 
Lower  House  of  the  Austrian  Reichs- 
rath  took  immediate  action  to  provide 
for  the  families  of  the  sufferers. 

Two  horrible  accidents  to  steamers 
are  reported  for  the  month  of  June, 
as  happening  on  the  coast  of  France. 
One  of  them,  the  British  steamer  Pe- 
trolia^  laden  with  coal  oil,  was  struck 
by  lightning,  while  just  outside  the 
harbor  of  Blaye,  and  blown  to  pieces 
with  terrible  effect.  The  Dupuyde Lome ^ 
a  French  cruiser,  burst  a  boiler  when 
making  trial  of  her  machinery  near 
Brest;  and,  at  the  same  time,  an  ex- 
plosion occurred  in  the  coal  bunkers, 
setting  fire  to  the  vessel.  The  injur- 
ed men  were  crazed  with  scalding 
water  and  sulphurous  smoke,  fifteen 
of  them  being  in  a  dying  condition 
when  rescued.  The  donkey  engines 
saved  the  vessel  from  burning.  In 
the  midst  of  the  confusion,  the  steer- 
ing apparatus  broke  down. 

During  a  terrific  thunder  storm  in 
the  province  of  Orense,  in  vSpain.  the 
parish  church  at  Melias,  when  filled 
with  worshipers  at  mass,  was  struck 
by  lightning.  Ten  persons  were  killed 
and  28  others  injured. 

GERMANY. 

The  wedding  ceremony  on  June  21 
in  the  Protestant  Evangelical  Church 
in  the  Dorothea-gasse,  Vienna,  where- 
by Count  Herbert  Bismarck,  eldest 
son  of  the  German  Ex-Chancellor,  was 
united  in  marriage  to  the  Countess 
Margaret  Hoyos,  daughter  of  Count 
George  Hoyos,  of  Fiume,  and  grand- 
daughter of  Robert  Whitehead, "inven- 
tor of  the  celebrated  torpedo,  was  spe- 
cially important  only  for  the  political 
incidents  to  which  it  gave  rise.  Prince 
Bismarck  attended.  His  journey  to 
Vienna  called  forth  enthusiastic  pop- 
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ular  demonstrations  in  both  Germany 
and  Austria,  which  revealed  the  fact, 
that  although  in  retirement,  the  im- 
posing figure  of  the  Iron  Chancellor 
still  towers  above  all  other  European 
figures  in  interest. 

Ever  since  the  Emperor  addressed 
a  congratulatory  letter  to  Count  Her- 
bert on  the  occasion  of  his  betrothal 
to  the  Countess  Hoyos,  there  had  been 
rumors  of  a  probable  reconciliation 
between  His  Majesty  and  Prince  Bis- 
rnarck.  These  rumors  the  Prince  felt 
called  upon  to  deny  emphatically.  His 
visit  to  Vienna,  therefore,  held  im- 
portant issues;  and  the  potentates  of 
Europe  hastened  to  instruct  their  Am- 
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bassadors  at  the  Austrian  capital,  how 
to  act.  Formal  politeness,  of  course, 
had  to  be  shown  the  visitor,  but  no 
official  action  was  to  be  taken  which 
might  offend  the  susceptibilities  of 
Germany.  The  Russian  Ambassador 
was,  accordingly,  the  only  Ambassa- 
dor present  at  the  ceremony;  and  the 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph  refused 
Prince  Bismarck  an  audience.  To  the 
resentment  caused  by  this  affront,  was 
no  doubt  partly  due  the  subsequent 
attitude  adopted  by  the  Prince  toward 
the  German  Government.  There  ap- 
peared in  Bismarck's  newspaperorgan 
at  Cologne,  an  account  of  an  inter- 
view with  the  Prince,  in  which,  among 
other  things,  adverse  comments  were 
made  on  the  diplomatic  failure  of  the 
Emperor  in  his  visit  to  the  Czar  at 
Narva  in  the  fall  of  1890  (see  Vol.  I., 
p.  12);  and  in  which  also  the  Emperor's 
assent  to  Chancellor  von  Capri  vi's  sub- 


sequerrt  policy  of  breaking  the  links 
between  Germany  and  Russia, was  pic- 
tured to  have  been  an  egregious  mis- 
take. Passages  such  as  these  referred 
to,  threw  the  Government  upon  the 
defensive;  and,  at  the  close  of  the 
quarter,  there  was  some  likelihood  of 
vigorous  action  being  taken  against 
the  Prince.  Such  was  strongly  advo- 
cated by  the  Radicals  and  Centrists, 
and  by  a  large  part  of  the  German 
press,  who  regard  Bismarck's  revela- 
tions as  verging  on  high  treason.  The 
authorities  had,  however,  taken  no  de- 
cisive step;  and,  from  the  fact  that 
the  Prince  had  for  a  time  ceased  his 
offensive  utterances,  it  seems  that  he 
too  had  realized  hownear  he  was  tread- 
ing to  the  verge  of  open  rupture. 

The  effects  of  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Education  bill  (p.  46),  it  is  still  impos- 
sible to  foresee.  Not  only  did  it  pro- 
voke a  serious  Ministerial  crisis,  and 
split  up  the  Conservative  party,  but 
it  has  profoundly  modified  the  mutual 
relations  of  the  various  parties  and 
their  attitude  toward  the  Government. 
It  has  also  served  the  purpose  of  re- 
awakening public  opinion  as  a  force 
to  be  reckoned  with  henceforward 
in  German  political  life,  a  force  the 
strength  of  which  the  Emperorwasthe 
first  to  realize.  The  mternal  dissen- 
sions among  the  Conservatives,  who 
cannot  agree  on  an  anti-Semitic  pol- 
icy, one  faction  proposing  extreme 
measures,  have  of  late  somewhat 
strengthened  the  position  of  the  Gov- 
ernment by  weakening  the  Conserva- 
tive and  Centrist  coalition. 

Radical  revenue  reforms  have  been 
proposed  by  Herr  Miquel,  the  Minis- 
ter of  Finance,  partaking  somewhat 
of  the  Socialistic  nature  of  a  scheme 
to  relieve  local  taxation  by  contribu- 
tions from  the  revenues  of  the  Cen- 
tral Government.  The  income  tax  is 
increased  by  a  new  method  of  assess- 
ment exempting  small  incomes  alto- 
gether, and  increasing  the  rates  on 
incomes  derived  from  interest. 

For  a  time  during  the  month  of 
May,  the  incident  of  the  expulsion 
from  Germany  of  the  Russian  Herr 
Wesselitzka  at  the  instance  of  the 
Turkish  Ambassador,  absorbed  atten- 
tion at  the  German  capital.  The  Rus- 
sian had  spread  alarming  reports  con- 
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cerning  the  health  of  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey,  presumably  with  the  politi- 
cal motive  of  streng-thening  Russia's 
position  by  weakening  the  entente  be- 
tween Germany  and  the  Porte. 

The  tenth  anniversary  of  the  birth- 
day of  the  Crown  Prince,  on  May  6, 
was  celebrated  with  much  ceremony. 
The  First  Foot  Guards  were  reviewed 
in  front  of  the  Palace  at  Potsdam. 
The  young  Prince,  youngest  officer  in 
the  regiment,  took  part  in  the  march 
past,  after  which  he  was  presented  by 
the  Emperor  to  the  officers. 

A  sensation  was  caused  on  the  Ber- 
lin Bourse  April 
20,  by  the  discov- 
ery that  Herr  Jae- 
ger, chief  cashier 
for  the  Rothschilds 
at  Frankfort,  was 
a  defaulter  in  the 
sumof  about  1,700,- 
000  marks.  He 
had  for  years  spec- 
ulated with  the 
proceeds  of  his 
robberies. 

FRANCE. 

Not  less  import- 
ant than  the  con- 
flict between  An- 
archy and  order,  is 
that  between 
Church  and  vState 
in  France,  which 
has  lately  broken 
out  afresh  in  spite 
of  the  conciliatory 
influence  of  the 
Vatican  A 1  - 
though  there  are 
some  of  the  Bishops  who  accept  loy- 
ally and  fully  the  form  of  government 
France  has  chosen  of  her  own  free 
will,  there  are,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
few  who  persist  in  their  refusal  to 
submit  their  actions  to  the  guidance 
of  the  Pope,  and  still  regard  it  as  thgir 
duty  to  fight  the  Republic. 

Early  in  April,  the  Bishop  of  Mende 
sent  out  a  rather  violent  circular  let- 
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turbances  in  several  of  the  churches, 
the  police  being  compelled  to  inter- 
fere. Mgr.  d'Hulst,  Rector  of  the 
Catholic  University  of  Paris,  and  suc- 
cessor in  the  Chamber  to  Mgr.  Frep- 
pel.  Bishop  of  Angers,  brought  the 
matter  up  in  the  Chamber  in  a  speech 
defending  the  Clericals.  This  had 
the  effect  of  calling  forth  a  vigorous 
statement  of  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment toward  the  Church.  M.  Loubet, 
the  Prime  Minister,  reminded  the 
speaker  that  priests  who  broke  the 
law  would  be  punished.  M.  Ricard, 
Minister  of  Public  Worship,  declared 
that  the  Govern- 
ment would  take 
proceedings 
'  against  the  Bishop 
.  of  Mende  in  the 
.  Coimcil  of  State, 
and  also  stop  his 
salary.  Said  the 
Minister,  apostro- 
phizing the  Cleri- 
i    cal  party : 

I         "  You  are  trying  to 
I     win    the    municipal 
I     elections  by  represent- 
j     ing   the    Government 
as  the  enemy  of  reh- 
I     gion.  We  will  not  per- 
mit it.     The  law  does 
not  permit  it.  and  the 
lawshall  be  enforced." 

Mgr.  d'Hulst  an- 
swered by  defying 
the  law.  A  major- 
ity of  over  200  vot- 
ed him  down,  how- 
e ver  ;  and  the 
Chamber  declared 
its  confidence  in 
the  Government  by  a  vote  of  more 
than  two  to  one. 

These  scenes  in  the  Chamber  were 
followed  by  a  circular  from  M.  Ricard 
to  the  Procureurs-Generaux  through- 
out France,  urging  vigilance  in  main- 
taining order  in  the  churches,  and  ap- 
pealing also  to  the  Bishops  to  stop 
the  use  of  the  churches  for  political 
conferences,  warning  them  that  oth- 


ter  through  his  diocese,  intended  for  erwise  the  law  would  be  put  in  mo- 
the  guidance  of  voters  at  the  approach-  tion.  Nevertheless  there  soon  ap- 
ing municipal  elections,  and  menacing  peared  a  pastoral  letter  from  the  Arch- 
Republican  voters  with  ecclesiastical  bishop  of  Avignon  and  the  Bishops  of 
penalties.     There   were   serious   dis-  Montpelier,  Nimes,  Valence,  and  Vi- 
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viers,  setting  forth  the  duties  of  Cath- 
olic electors,  declaring  that  "if  they 
fail  to  vote  against  candidates  hostile 
to  the  Catholic  faith,  they  commit  a 
mortal  sin,"  and  describing  the  vState 
schools  as  nurseries  of  atheism.  Vig- 
orous measures  have  been  taken 
against  the  signers  of  the  letter. 

About  forty  of  the  seventy  Royal- 
ist Deputies  in  the  Chamber,  have  is- 
sued a  manifesto  announcing  that  they 
do  not  hold  themselves  bound  by  the 
Pope's  advice  to  accept  the  Republic. 
The  manifesto  says: 

"  French  Royalists,  while  respectini^  the 
decision  of  the  Pope  in  spiritual  matters, 
claim  for  Frenchmen  the  right  of  preserving 
their  political  preferences  The  form  of  gov- 
ernment is  a  question  that  should  be  decided 
by  Frenchmen  alone.  The  Papacy  has  rec- 
ognized all  previous  forms  of  government  in 
France,  but  it  has  never  called  upon  the  ad- 
herents of  preceding  re  crimes  to  forget  their 
fidelity  or  renounce  their  hopes." 

This  declaration,  drawn  up  by  the 
Due  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  completes 
that  split  between  Monarchy  and  the 
Church  in  France,  of  which  Pope  Leo 
took  the  initiative.  Its  tone  indicates 
that  those  who  signed  it  are  at  last 
convinced  that  the  Royalist  hopes  are 
dead. 


At  the  instance  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment, the  United  States  Secretary 
of  War,  on  June  27,  issued  an  order 
recalling  from  his  post  as  Military 
Attache  at  the  American  Legation  in 
Paris,  Captain  Henry  D.  Borup,  of  the 
Ordnance  Department  of  the  United 
States  Army.  Captain  Borup  was  sus- 
pected by  the  French  authorities  of 
having  bought  plans  of  the  French 
defenses,  and  of  having  communica- 
ted them  to  Germany  and  Italy.  In 
response  to  a  demand  for  explanation 
from  the  American  Minister,  T.  Jef- 
ferson Coolidge,  he  admitted  having 
followed  the  example  of  all  military 
attaches  in  paying  for  secret  official 
documents,  getting  them  from  M. 
Grenier,  a  clerk  in  the  French  Navy 
Department;  but  he  denied  emphat- 
ically having  communicated  anything 
to  Germany  or  Italy.  His  course,  how- 
ever, was  strongly  disapproved  by  M. 
Ribot,  the  French  Foreign  Minister; 
and  his  recall  was  necessary  to  pre- 
vent a  diplomatic  breach.  His  place 
has  been  temporarily  filled  by  First 
Lieutenant  Wm.  A.  Glassford,  of  the 
Signal  Corps. 

Emile  Zola  has  for  the  third  time 
been    defeated    for    election    to    the 
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French  Academy.  On  June  2,  Profes- 
sor Lavisse  was  elected  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy, M.  Zola  receiving  only  three 
votes  on  the  second  ballot.  M.  Ernest 
Lavisse  is  a  noted  writer  on  special 
epochs  of  the  history  of  Germany  and 
other  European  countries,  and  has  for 
the  last  three  years  also  directed  an 
annual  historical  resume.  La  Vie  Poli- 
tique a  VEtranger.  M.  Zola's  hopes  were 
based  on  his  latest  novel,  Le  Debacle, 
the  style  of  which  is  not  offensive  like 
that  of  his  former  works;  but  his  ac- 
curate picture  of  the  overthrow  of  the 
third  Empire  estranged  from  him  the 
votes  of  the  small  Bonapartist  clique 
who  count  for  something  in  a  soci- 
ety of  only  forty  members.  Profes- 
sor Lavisse  is  a  thorough  Republican 
in  practice  and  theory. 

At  the  trial  of  the  American,  Mr. 
Deacon,  whose  shooting  of  M.  Abeille 
was  recorded  in  our  last  issue  (p.  52), 
the  jury  on  May  20  returned  a  verdict 
equivalent  to  one  of  willful  wounding 
withintenttokill;  and  Mr.  Deacon  was 
sentenced  to  a  year's  imprisonment. 

SPAIN. 

Ever  since  the  execution  of  the 
Xeres  Anarchists  (p.  5  2),  riots  in  Spain 
have  been  frequent.  On  June  9,  an 
attempt  to  remove  an  Episcopal  See 
from  Calahorra,  in  Castile,  to  Logreno, 
caused  an  outbreak  in  which  a  Bishop 
and  Canon  were  stoned,  and  the  mili- 
tary defied  by  a  mob.  In  the  prison 
yard  at  Seville  the  same  day,  a  quar- 
rel between  two  convicts  over  a  game 
of  cards  caused  a  general  fight  which 
nothing  but  an  infantry  charge  with 
fixed  bayonets  sufficed  to  stop,  one  of 
the  prisoners  being  killed  by  a  bay- 
onet thrust.  Barcelona — the  "  Liver- 
pool "  of  Spain — was  terrorized  for 
several  days  toward  the  middle  of 
June,  by  a  mob  of  desperate  armed 
strikers.  Cavalry  and  infantry  rein- 
forcements were  summoned  to  restore 
order.  The  prevailing  political  dis- 
content in  Spain,  the  confused  state 
of  public  finances,  and  the  general 
depression  in  trade,  make  the  condi- 
tions favorable  to  lawless  agitation. 

Although  it  long  seemed  as  if  Spain 
and  France  could  not  agree  upon  a 
basis  for  their  mutual  commercial  re- 
lations, other  than  that  afforded  by 


the  maximum  rates  in  their  respective 
tariffs  (p.  22),  it  was  announced  toward 
the  end  of  May,  that  negotiations  had 
finally  ended  in  the  conclusion  of  a 
modus  vivendi,  whereby  Spain  was  to 
give  France  "  favored  nation  "  treat- 
ment until  July  i,  and  after  that  date 
the  minimum  tariff  with  "  favored 
nation  "  treatment  in  the  Spanish 
West  Indies,  and  special  reductions 
on  silks,  woollens,  and  cottons.  In 
return,  France  gave  Spain  the  benefit 
of  the  minimum  rates. 

The  wild  and  thieving  subjects  of 
the  Sultan  of  Morocco  who  dwell  in 
the  region  around  the  Riff  rocks,  have 
from  time  to  time  wshown  a  tendency 
to  piracy,  annoying  foreign  commerce, 
especially  that  of  Spain.  The  latest 
instance  occurred  about  May  i.  A 
Spanish  sailing  vessel,  while  off  the 
coast,  had  been  becalmed  and  drifted 
shoreward.  She  was  boarded  by  the 
Moorish  pirates  and  looted  ;  but  man- 
aged to  sail  away  while  the  robbers 
were  landing  their  spoils,  a  breeze  hav- 
ing sprung  up.  The  Madrid  Govern- 
ment has  borne  these  outrages  patient- 
ly, probably  knowing  that  its  interven- 
tion in  Morocco  would  open  a  question 
in  which  other  European  Powers  are 
interested :  but  a  continuance  of  the 
outrages  may  yet  precipitate  serious 
trouble. 

On  Good  Friday,  April  15,  a  horri- 
ble murder  was  committed  during  ser- 
vice in  the  chiirch  at  Anglesola,  in  the 
Province  of  Lerida.  While  the  priest 
was  kneeling  at  the  altar,  he  was  at- 
tacked by  a  maniac,  his  head  being 
almost  severed  from  his  body  by  a 
blow  from  a  sword  in  the  madman's 
hands.  The  murderer  fought  his  way 
out,  shooting  one  woman  to  death,  and 
seriously  wounding  several  parties, 
and  managed  to  escape,  but  was  cap- 
tured two  days  later. 

ITALY. 

The  Italian  Parliament  was  pro- 
rogued June  15,  after  a  stormy  ses- 
sion. The  average  life  of  an  Italian 
Cabinet  is  about  eleven  months,  the 
present  Ministry  of  Signor  Giolitti 
being  the  thirty-third  which  has  held 
office  since  1861 — a  record  of  rapid 
changes  which  surpasses  even  that  of 
the  Republics  of  South  America. 
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Italy's  obligations  as  a  member  of 
the  Triple  Alliance  necessitate  the 
expenses  of  large  armaments  which 
are  beyond  her  financial  ability  to 
meet;  and  there  has  of  late  been  a 
marked  sentiment  in  favor  of  re- 
trenchment. In  view  of  this,  the  de- 
mand of  General  Pelloux,  Minister  of 
War,  for  a  supplementary  credit  for 
the  new  rifle  for  the  Army,  caused  a 
breach  ni  the  Cabinet  that  led  to  its 
resignation  April  14.  The  new  Cab- 
inet immediately  formed  by  the  Mar- 
quis di  Rudini,  lived  only  about  a  fort- 
night, being  defeated  May  5,  by  a  ma- 
jority of  eight,  on  the  demand  for  a 
vote  of  confidence  in  its  financial  pro- 
gram. The  general  features  of  the 
program  consisted  in  covering  the  es- 
timated deficit  for  1892-1893,  by  a  re- 
duction of  the  army  expenses,  by  the 
collection  of  funds  to  be  produced  by 
the  sale  of  certain  national  properties, 
by  a  reform  of  taxation  on  succes- 
sions, and  by  other  minor  measures, 
such  as  the  establishment  of  a  State 
monopoly  on  matches. 

This  would  leave  still  remaining  a 
deficit  of  1 7,500,000  lire  (about  $3,250,- 
000)  to  be  provided  for  by  economies 
not  indicated.  On  the  following  day, 
therefore,  the  Rudini  Cabinet  resign- 
ed; and  Signor  Giolitti  was  commis- 
sioned to  form  a  new  Ministry,  which 
he  soon  succeeded  in  doing,  retaining 
the  former  Premier's  old  Ministers  of 
War  and  Marine,  and  appointmg  Ad- 
miral Brin,  a  well  known  partisan  of 
the  Triple  Alliance,  as  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs.  Signor  Giolitti,  on 
May  26,  obtained  a  vote  of  confidence 
in  the  Chamber,  but  only  by  the  small 
majority  of  nine.  He  and  his  col- 
leagues, therefore,  tendered  their  res- 
ignations, which  King  Humbert  re- 
fused to  accept.  He  \hen  asked  the 
Chamber  to  pass  the  most  urgent  bills 
before  it,  and  to  grant  the  Govern- 
ment a  provisional  vote  of  credit  for 
six  months.  This  the  Chamber  agreed 
to;  and,  for  a  time  at  least,  the  politi- 
cal tension  was  relieved.  Public  sen- 
timent against  the  great  sacrifices  en- 
tailed upon  Italy  by  the  Triple  Alli- 
ance, may,  however,  become  so  strong 
as  to  force  a  change  in  Italian  policy 
ere  long.  The  policy  of  the  Giolitti 
Cabinet  is  virtually  to  leave  things  as 


they  are.  The  Triple  Alliance  thus 
continues  the  basis  of  Italian  foreign 
policy,  and  the  Military  and  Naval 
Budgets  remain  practically  unaltered^ 
although  the  credits  are  to  be  limited 
to  the  necessities  of  defense,  and  the 
extra  expenditure  for  rifles  will  be 
met  by  the  gradual  sale  of  silver  lyings 
in  the  Treasury. 

PORTUGAL. 

The  one  question  in  Portugal  con- 
tinues to  be  the  financial  question. 
The  Cabinet's  decision  not  to  ratify 
the  scheme  for  a  fifty  per  cent  re- 
duction of  the  interest  on  the  public 
debt,  and  the  raising  of  a  $2o,ooo,ooo. 
loan,  which  scheme  was  adopted  both 
by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  March 
20,  and  at  a  subsequent  convention, 
May  24,  raised  a  storm  of  mdignation 
among  the  foreign  bondholders.  The 
British,  French,  German,  Belgian,  and 
Dutch  Committees,  representing  the 
holders  of  Portuguese  bonds, have  for- 
warded a  protest  to  the  Portuguese 
Government.  The  German  Minister 
at  Lisbon  addressed  an  official  com- 
munication to  the  Portuguese  Govern- 
ment, protesting  against  the  Royal 
decree,  in  so  far  as  his  own  country 
was  concerned.  What  the  foreign 
bondholders  object  to,  is  the  injustice 
of  paying  70  per  cent  to  the  internal 
bondholders,  which  action  allows  30 
per  cent  for  the  gold  premium,  and 
represents  49  per  cent,  instead  of  30 
per  cent,  to  the  foreign  bondholders, 
leaving  them  no  alternative  but  to 
accept. 

The  imfortunate  condition  of  the 
finances  and  commerce  of  Portugal 
was  shown  by  the  report  that  the  So- 
ciety ol  Geography  made  last  Feb- 
ruary, as  the  result  of  serious  study 
which  a  committee  of  seventeen  had 
given  to  certain  questions,  one  of 
which  concerned  the  establishment  of 
a  line  of  mail  steam-ships  between 
Lisbon  and  New  York.  After  reciting 
the  many  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  a  westward  voyage  across  the 
Atlantic,  they  declared  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  commerce  of  the  country 
with  the  United  States  was  such  that 
it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  estab- 
lish the  line  of  steamers  desired.  The 
statistics    of    Portuguese    commerce 
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show  a  stationary  balance  for  the  last 
ten  years,  ending-  with  1890,  in  which 
88.5  per  cent  is  made  up  of  commerce 
from  the  United  States,  and  11.5  per 
cent  of  exportation  to  the  United 
States.  For  the  last  five  years  of  this 
period,  the  wheat  shipped  from  the 
United  States  has  been  three  times 
the  value  of  all  other  shipments,  while 
Portugal  exported  cork  doubling  the 
value  of  all  her  other  shipments. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

The  twenty- fifth  anniversary  of  the 
Austrian  Emperor'scoronationasKing 
of  Hungary,  was  celebrated  with  great 
splendor  at  Buda-Pesth,  on  June  8. 
The  occasion  brought  out  evidences 
of  the  cordial  feeling  between  the  two 
great  divisions  of  this  great  Power. 
Austria's  position  twenty-five  years 
ago  contrasts  wonderfully  with  her 
position  to-day.  Then,  the  recent  de- 
feat at  Sadowa  had  left  a  memory 
under  which  both  King  and  people 
still  smarted,  bitter  discontent  per- 
vaded the  various  nationalities  under 
the  Monarchy,  and  the  House  of 
Hapsburg  seemed  destined  to  speedy 
ruin.  To-day  the  Austro- Hungarian 
Monarchy  is  more  highly  respected 
by  its  neighbors  than  ever  before,  and 
is  likely  long  to  remain  the  bulwark 
of  European  civilization  against  Rus- 
sian invasion,  the  main  hope  of  the 
struggling  Balkan  Provinces,  and  not 
the  least  important  member  of  the 
Triple  Alliance,  nor  the  least  efficient 
influence  for  peace  in  Europe. 

This  changed  aspect  is  mainly  due 
to  the  fact,  that  at  a  critical  period  in 
Austrian  history,  Francis  Joseph  was 
wise  enough  to  accept  the  Dual  Prin- 
ciple, and  come  to  terms  with  Hun- 
gary, Since  receiving  the  Constitu- 
tion embodying  what  they  had  always 
regarded  as  their  rights,  Hungarians 
have  been  most  loyal  to  the  Empire. 

One  result  of  the  celebration  was  the 
formal  recognition  of  Buda-Pesth  as 
a  capital  and  Royal  residence.  Vienna 
thus  ceases  to  be  the  exclusive  capital 
of  the  Dual  Monarchy.  Practically 
this  state  of  things  has  existed  for 
many  years,  Buda-Pesth  being  the 
seat  of  the  Hungarian  Government, 
and  the  Emperor  spending  several 
months  there  each  year. 


For  a  long  time  the  Roumanian 
population  in  Hungary  have  been 
hostile  to  the  Hungarian  Government, 
and  have  refrained  from  sending  Dep- 
uties to  the  Parliament  at  Buda-Pesth. 
They  claim  for  Roumanians  the  rights 
possessed  by  the  Magyars.  The  Em- 
peror has  lately  refused  an  audience 
to  a  deputation  from  the  malcontents, 
sent  to  put  their  grievances  before 
him. 

The  attention  of  Christian  commu- 
nities generally  has  been  called  to  the 
recent  restrictions  upon  Methodist 
worship  in  Vienna  (p.  54).  For  over 
five  months  an  investigation  was  car- 
ried on,  resulting  in  the  putting  of  a 
petition  for  the  State  recognition  of 
Methodism  before  the  Minister  of 
Public  Worship,  Baron  Gautsch.  The 
Minister  is  a  high-minded  Liberal, 
and  the  hopes  of  success  are  high. 
The  Lutheran  Church  has  opposed 
the  Methodist  claims. 

RUSSIA. 

The  Hon.  Charles  Emory  Smith, 
since  February  14, 1890,  United  States 
Minister  to  Russia,  returned  to  Amer- 
ica early  in  May,  and  on  June  27  for- 
mally resigned  his  post.  He  did  not 
leave,  however,  until  he  had  seen  the 
relief  cargoes  of  the  Indiatia  and  the 
Missouri,  and  the  other  contributions 
received  from  America,  properly  dis- 
tributed. Besides  the  two  ship-loads 
of  food,  over  $77,000  in  money  was 
sent,  all  of  which,  with  the  exception 
of  three  payments  specially  indicated 
by  the  donors,  was  expended  through 
the  Relief  Organization  of  the  Brit- 
ish-American Church  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, the  Jewish  Relief  Committee, 
and  Count  Tolstoi.  The  expense  of 
transportation  after  landingwas  borne 
by  the  Russian  Government. 

The  Indiana  and  the  Missouri  have 
been  followed  by  the  Conetnaugh  and 
the  Tynehead.  The  Coneviatigh  sailed 
on  April  23  from  Philadelphia,  and 
on  May  12  arrived  at  Riga,  a  Russian 
port  nearer  to  the  famine  district  than 
Libau,  where  the  Indiana  was  unload- 
ed. Her  cargo  comprised  6,000,000 
pounds  of  bread-stuffs,  188,000  pounds 
of  rice,  and  other  provisions.  She 
was  chartered  by  the  Philadelphia 
Relief    Committee.       The     Tynehead 
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sailed  from  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  on  May 
2,  with  a  cargo  of  117,000  bushels  of 
corn,  200  tons  of  flour,  and  several 
tons  of  canned  meats,  soups,  etc.  She 
was  chartered  by  the  American  Red 
Cross  Society,  with  money  contributed 
by  citizens  of  Washington,  D.  C;  and 
her  cargo  was  stored  and  loaded  free 
of  charge  by  the  owners  of  the  Dows 
and  Columbia  stores  in  Brooklyn. 

America's  munificent  gifts  have 
been  received  with  the  highest  grati- 
tude by  Russia,  and  have  drawn  the 
two  countries  closer  together.  Eng- 
land and  Germany  have  done  some- 
thing to  relieve  the  people,  but  from 
America  alone  have  come  the  needed 
supplies  of  food.    Large  as  have  been 
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the  efforts  put  forth.  Minister  Smith 
thinks  that  only  about  one-third  of  the 
relief  required  to  put  an  end  to  the 
misery  has  been  given.  Even  with 
abundant  crops,  the  famine  cannot  be 
completely  conquered  before  Septem- 
ber ;  the  sickness  will  endure  even 
longer.  Now  that  the  snow  has  be- 
gun to  melt,  the  wretched  state  of  the 
roads  makes  large  tracts  inaccessible 
to  relief.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
with  a  continuance  of  the  efforts,  the 
absolute  necessities  of  the  distressed 
will  be  pretty  well  provided  for  dur- 
ing the  summer.  That  this  is  the  case 
would  seem  to  be  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  the  Imperial  restrictions  upon  the 
exportation  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,and 
other  cereals  except  rye,  were  with- 
drawn toward  the  end  of  June. 

The  outside  world  is  apt  to  over- 
look the  vast  work  that  has  been  done 
by  Russia  herself  in  the  way  of  relief. 
It  is  officially  stated  that  the  sums  ex- 
pended in  the  distressed  provinces, 


from  December  last  to  May  25, amount- 
ed to  125,370,500  roubles.  The  nobil- 
ity and  the  landed  proprietors  have 
done  almost  everything  they  could. 
Count  Bobrinsky,  to  take  an  example, 
is  feeding  10,000  people  on  his  estate. 
Another  noble  family  is  supporting 
30,000  people.  The  good  work  of  Count 
Tolstoi  we  have  already  referred  to 
(Vol.  I.,  p.  512).  And  these  are  only 
a  few  out  of  many  such  cases.  The 
greatest  apathy  has  prevailed  among 
the  tradesmen  and  the  well -to  do 
merchants. 

It  turns  out  that  the  rumors  of  Count 
Tolstoi  being  ordered  back  to  his  es- 
tate and  being  placed  under  official 
surveillance,  were  untrue  (p.  55).  The 
alleged  letters  published  in  a  London 
paper  were  surreptitiously  garbled. 

At  the  close  of  the  quarter,  anxiety 
in  St.  Petersburg  about  the  famine 
and  the  doubtful  prospects  of  the  next 
harvest  had  given  way  to  alarm  about 
cholera.  For  months  the  scourge  had 
lurked  in  Asiatic  centers,  ravaging  cer- 
tain parts  of  India,  carrying  off  thous- 
ands of  victims  in  Afghanistan,  Tur- 
kestan, and  Persia,  and  even  spread- 
ing along  the  Arabian  coast  to  the 
Italian  possessions  in  Africa.  In  spite 
of  the  sanitary  regulations  which  the 
Russian  Government  forced  the  Ameer 
of  Bokhara  to  take  toward  the  end  of 
May,  the  disease  managed  to  effect  an 
entrance  into  Russian  territory  in  Eu- 
rope, coming  presumably  along  the 
route  of  the  Trans-Caspian  Railway. 
At  the  end  of  June  it  had  gained  a 
foothold,  and  was  rapidly  spreading, 
in  Baku,  a  Russian  city  on  the  west 
coast  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  in  other 
frontier  towns,  being  brought  thither, 
it  is  supposed,  by  Parsee  pilgrims.  It 
was  also  reported  to  have  appeared  in 
the  valley  of  the  Volga;  and,  although 
the  mortality  reports  for  June  were 
not  alarming,  covering  374  deaths  out 
of  512  persons  attacked  over  a  wide 
area,  yet  the  possibility  of  the  disease 
spreading  to  the  already  sorely  tried 
famine  districts,  where  it  would  have 
full  sway,  excited  the  deepest  appre- 
hension of  the  authorities.  Even  Ger- 
many and  Austria  were  aroused  to 
take  active  precautions  against  the 
entry  of  the  dreaded  scourge  into  their 
territories. 
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The  official  statement  of  M.  Wiscli- 
negradsky,  the  Finance  Minister,  for 
the  year  1891,  reveals  an  excess  of 
disbursements  over  revenue,  amount- 
ing to  191,000,000  roubles,  about 
^20,000,000  sterling.  This  large  def- 
icit is  due  to  the  expenditure  of  over 
76,000,000  roubles  for  famine  relief, 
and  of  96,000,000  roubles  for  reduc- 
tion of  the  public  debt.  The  estimat- 
ed deficit  for  the  current  year  is  74,- 
250,000  roubles,  which  will  be  in- 
creased by  further  expenses  in  con- 
nection with  the  famine.  It  was  an- 
nounced early  in  April,  that  M.  Wisch- 
negradsky  had  broken  down  m  health 
from  sheer  overwork;  but  he  recov- 
ered strength  sufficiently  to  take  a 
journey,  on  leave  of  absence,  to  the 
Crimea,  where  the  Czar  has  placed 
one  of  his  own  villas  at  the  Minister's 
disposal. 

The  death,  on  May  11,  of  General 
Gresser,  Prefect  of  Police,  in  St.  Pet- 
ersburg, was  a  serious  blow  to  the 
Czar,  who  will  find  it  no  easy  task  to 
fill  the  post  with  one  so  faithful  or 
well  qualified  as  the  deceased.  His 
death  was  due  to  blood-poisoning,  re- 
sulting from  an  injection  of  a  quack 
medicine  called  "vitaline,"  said  to  con- 
sist of  glycerine  and  borax.  Gatch- 
kowsky,  the  inventor  of  the  medicine, 
was  immediately  arrested,  on  suspi- 
cion of  being  allied  with  the  Nihilists; 
but  later  reports  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  conspirators  had  tampered  with 
the  medicine  without  his  knowledge, 
as  an  autopsy  revealed  traces  of  poi- 
son. The  further  use  of  "vitaline" 
has  been  prohibited.  The  dead  Pre- 
fect had  frequently  been  made  the  ob- 
ject of  conspiracies,  owing  to  the  vig- 
or of  his  repression  of  the  Nihilists. 
He  possessed  the  entire  confidence  of 
the  Czar,  and  had,  for  eleven  years, 
reigned  supreme  in  the  Russian  capi- 
tal, a  terror  to  the  Nihilists.  His  re- 
lentless treatment  of  suspected  par- 
ties, which,  it  is  said,  sometimes  in- 
volved the  innocent  with  the  guilty, 
gave  him  a  reputation  of  cruelty;  but 
his  exposures  of  plots  and  his  meas- 
ures of  repression  made  St.  Peters- 
burg safe,  and  gave  the  Czar  compar- 
ative peace.  He  was  a  Lutheran  in 
belief,  and  descended  from  a  German 
family  living  in  the  Baltic  Provinces. 


The  discovery,  a  few  days  after  the 
Prefect's  death,  of  a  plot  to  blow  up 
the  Gatchina  Palace,  has  caused  fear 
lest  the  removal  of  General  Gresser 
may  indicate  the  return  of  a  reign  of 
terror. 

Toward  the  middle  of  June,  Mr. 
Poultney  Bigelow,  the  well  known 
journalist,  and  Mr.  Frederic  Reming- 
ton, the  artist,  were  expelled  from 
Russia,  presumably  owing  to  pro-Ger- 
man, and  therefore  anti-Russian,  ar- 
ticles written  by  Mr.  Bigelow. 

THE  HEBREW  QUESTION. 

It  will  be  remembered  (p.  59)  that 
with  the  approach  of  spring  there  was 
feared  a  great  exodus  of  Jewish  emi- 
grants from  the  interior  of  Russia, 
which  caused  the  German  authorities 
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to  issue  a  decree  prohibiting  their  en- 
try into  German  territory.  Already 
the  exodus  has  been  considerable, 
though  definite  figures  are  not  at 
hand,  and  there  is  the  prospect  of  its 
continuing  through  the  summer.  At 
numerous  German  frontier  towns, 
there  were,  during  April,  hundreds  of 
Russian  Jews  in  a  state  of  starvation, 
tmable  to  go  either  forward  or  back. 
But  the  evil  has  not  been  as  great  as 
was  expected.  The  efforts  of  Baron 
Hirsch's  agent  have  had  an  apprecia- 
ble effect.  The  Russian  authorities 
have  not  only  relaxed  to  some  extent 
the  stringency  of  the  anti-Jewish 
measures  associated  with  the  name 
of  M.  Pobiedonostzeff,  not  wishing  to 
force  large  masses  of  the  population 
to  leave  the  country;  but  the  Commit- 
tee of  Ministers  has  finally  approved 
in  all  its  details,  we  are  told,  Baron 
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Hirsch's  scheme;  and  arrangements 
are  now  being-  made  for  a  thorough 
organization  of  tlie  stream  of  emigra- 
tion. The  able-bodied  Jews  likely  to 
make  good  colonists,  will  be  sent  off 
in  batches  of  loo  at  a  time  to  the  Unit- 
ed States;  and,  when  the  land  in  the 
Argentine  Republic  is  ready,  they 
will  be  assisted  thither.  Toward  the 
end  of  May,  the  German  prohibition 
against  the  entry  of  Russian  He- 
brews, was  withdrawn. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Colonel  John  B. 
Weber,  head  of  the  State  Immigra- 
tion Bureau  of  New  York,  who  was 
one  of  the  Commiosioners  sent  to  Eu- 
rope last  year,  that  the  majority  of 
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Hebrews  who  land  in  the  United 
States  are  desirable  persons,  the  fact 
of  their  having  no  money  being  no 
indication  that  they  are  likely  to  be- 
come public  charges,  but  being  due 
to  the  harsh  treatment  they  have  re- 
ceived abroad. 

DENMARK. 

During  the  week  ending  Saturda}^ 
May  28,  Denmark  was  occupied  with 
the  festivities  attending  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
marriage  of  King  Christian  IX.  and 
Queen  Louise,  Thursday,  the  26th,  be- 
ing the  actual  anniversary.  Denmark 
is  affiliated,  by  marriage  of  her  Royal 
sons  and  daughters,  with  many  of 
the  States  of  Europe — with  England 
through  the  Princess  of  Wales,  with 
Russia  through  the  Czarina,  with 
GreecethroughKingGeorge,  with  Ger- 
many through  the  Duchessof  Cumber- 
land, and  with  France  through  Prince 
Waldemar,  who  married  Princess  Ma- 
rie of  Orleans.     The  Czar  and  Czarina 


of  Russia,  and  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Wales  attended  the  golden  wedding 
festivities;  while  the  French  North  Sea 
squadron,  a  British  squadron,  and  na- 
val vessels  of  Austria,  Italy,  and  Tur- 
key joined  in  the  demonstrations. 
There  is  not  a  Royal  couple  in  Europe 
more  loyally  enshrined  in  the  hearts 
of  their  subjects,  than  the  aged  Sover 
eign  of  Denmark  and  his  estimable 
Queen. 

NORWAY  AND  SWEDEN. 

Norwegians  regard  the  Scandinav- 
ian union  as  a  question  of  business 
partnership  that  can  be  discontinued 
at  the  option  of  either  party.  In  the 
early  part  of  June,  the  Storthing  at 
Christiania  decided,  by  a  vote  of  63  to 
49,  in  favor  of  establishing  separate 
Consulates  abroad,that  Norwegian  in- 
terests might  be  intrusted  to  Norweg- 
ian agents.  The  Norwegian  local  Gov- 
ernment immediately  opened  negoti- 
ations with  the  Stockholm  Cabinet, 
and  it  seemed  for  a  time  that  they 
were  making  progress,  as  the  King 
used  his  personal  influence  to  induce 
the  Prime  Minister  and  Foreign  Min- 
ister to  consider  the  resolution  of  the 
Storthing;  but  later  advices  (June  29) 
bring  news  of  the  resignation  of  the 
Norwegian  Cabinet,  owing  to  the  re- 
fusal of  the  King  to  sanction  the  res- 
olution of  the  Storthing.  The  King 
accepted  the  resignations;  but  said,  in 
doing  so,  that  he  would  further  con- 
sider the  question.  The  Storthing 
thereupon  sent  a  memorial  to  the 
King,  urging  the  Royal  assent,  for  the 
sake  of  the  union.  The  King  replied 
that  he  could  not  sanction  the  separ- 
ate Consulate.  The  King's  refusal 
has  roused  a  feeling  of  determination 
on  the  part  of  the  Norwegians,  to  per- 
sist in  their  demands  until  granted — 
a  feeling  which  has  manifested  itself 
in  several  marked  demonstrations. 

A  long  standing  controversy  be- 
tween Sweden  and  the  United  States 
has  been  settled  by  Mr.  O'Brien,  the 
new  Commissioner  of  Navigation,  is- 
suing an  order  to  the  Collectors  of 
Customs,  in  April,  to  charge  the  Nor- 
wegian and  Swedish  vessels  tonnage 
dues  at  the  3.15  cent  rate,  instead  of 
the  6.30  cent  rate,  as  heretofore.  It 
appears  that  over  a  half  century  ago. 
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the  United  States  forced  Sweden  to 
concede  that  which  she  has  been  ask- 
ing the  United  States  to  grant  to  her. 
Congress  passed  a  Sliipping  Act  in 
1884,  under  which  Mr.  Morton,  then 
Commissioner,  and  his  successor,  Cap- 
tain Bates,  directed  the  Collectors  to 
charge  the  6.30  cent  instead  of  the 
3.15  cent  rate.  The  Swedish  Govern- 
ment protested  on  the  ground  that 
the  Shipping  Act  of  1884  ought  to  be 
interpreted  in  accordance  with  the 
Treaty  of  1827,  The  whole  matter 
had,  unfortunately,  been  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  Commissioner  of  Naviga- 
tion by  the  fact  that  Congress  had 
made  his  decision  final  in  matters  per- 
taining to  his  office;  and  the  prede- 
cessors of  the  pres- 
ent Commissioner, 
Mr.  O'Brien,  obsti- 
nately refused  to 
change  the  rate. 
The  merits  of  the 
Swedish  claim  are 
universally  acknow- 
ledged. 

BELGIUM. 


Early  in  May  the 
Belgian  Parliament 
decided  in  favor  of 
revision  of  the  Con- 
stitution in  certain 
articles,  notably  Ar- 
ticle 47,  which  deals 
with  the  franchise, 
and  Article  26,  un- 
der which  there  is  a 
project  for  introduc- 
ing the  principle  of  the  referendinn. 
On  May  24,  accordingly,  the  King  dis- 
solved Parliament,  and  fixed  June  14 
as  the  date  of  elections  for  the  constit- 
uent Assemblies,  which  will  proceed 
with  the  revison  of  the  articles  decid- 
ed upon. 

The  present  Constitution  has  been 
in  force  since  183 1.  Under  it  the 
franchise  is  much  restricted,  the  tax- 
paying  qualification  being  so  high, 
that  out  of  over  6,100,000  of  a  popu- 
lation, only  some  135,000  are  voters, 
the  remainder  having  no  voice  what- 
soever in  the  conduct  of  national  af- 
fairs. That  dissatisfaction  has  grown 
is  not  surprising.  The  demand  of  the 
masses  for  a  more  extended  suffrage 
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has  become  imperative;  and  its  justice 
is  universally  recognized.  The  par- 
ties, however,  differ  as  to  the  expedi- 
ency of  universal  suffrage.  The  Lib- 
eral party  oppose  it,  fearing  that  the 
admission  of  the  peasants  en  masse  to 
the  franchise,  will  tend  toward  dom- 
inance of  the  Clericals,  and  will  swamp 
the  great  towns,  which  are  the  Liber- 
al strongholds. 

The  object  of  the  referendum  is  to 
provide  a  constitutional  safeguard 
against  hasty  decisions  and  dangerous 
legislation.  Where  several  independ- 
ent issues  are  jointly  submitted  to  the 
decision  of  an  electorate,  it  often  hap- 
pens that  the  decision  does  not  ex- 
press the  truth  of  popular  sentiment 
regarding  them, 
there  being  no  real 
or  decisive  majority 
for  any  one  of  them. 
Under  the  referen- 
dum^ as  successfully 
worked  in  Switzer- 
land, each  question 
of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  demand  the 
special  sanction  of 
the  nation,  is  sub- 
mitted to  popular 
vote — s  o  m  e  t  h  i  n  g 
similar  to  the  prac- 
tice in  the  United 
States,  when  consti- 
tutional changes  are 
projected.  The  dif- 
ference between  the 
Swiss  and  the  pro- 
posed Belgian  refer- 
endum, is  that  the  latter  is  to  be  ap- 
plied on  the  initiative  of  the  King, 
and  not  only  to  bills  passed,  but  to 
those  proposed.  The  King  may  thus 
consult  the  people  concerning  laws 
about  to  be  submitted  to,  or  already 
voted  by,  the  Chambers,  thus  avert- 
ing mischievous  legislation.  The  ref- 
erendum is  opposed  even  by  the  Con- 
servative leaders.  They  argue  that 
its  use  will  put  the  King  in  the  light 
of  disapproving  his  Cabinet  and  Min- 
isters, and  will  place  the  latter  in  dis- 
credit before  the  Nation  if  the  ref- 
erendum vote  be  against  the  proposed 
law.  On  the  other  hand,  if  that  vote 
sustain  the  proposed  law,  it  will  reflect 
upon  the  dignity  of  the  King. 
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The  elections  June  14,  which  were 
attended  with  some  disorder  in  Liege, 
Brussels,  and  elsewhere,  resulted  in 
increasing  the  vote  of  the  Liberal 
party  in  both  Senate  and  Chamber, 
the  composition  of  the  new  Parlia- 
ment standing  thus: — Chamber  of 
Deputies,  Liberals  60,  Clericals  92; 
Senate,  Liberals  30,  Clericals  46.  The 
Clerical  majority  is  thus  reduced  from 
50  and  31  in  the  last  Chamber  and 
Senate  respectively,  to  32  and  16.  A 
two-thirds  vote  of  both  branches  is 
required  to  a  constitutional  change, 
and  the  result  of  the  discussion  on  re- 
vision is  yet  problematical. 

Ever  since  the  lamented  death  of 
Prince  Baldwin  of  Flanders,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1 89 1  (see  Vol.  I.,  p.  T19),  the  ques- 
tion of  the  succession  to  the  Belgian 
throne  has  caused  more  or  less  anxi- 
ety. The  present  heir  is  the  Count 
of  Flanders,  the  King's  brother,  who 
is  said  to  be  so  deaf  that  he  could  not 
properly  discharge  the  duties  of  the 
Kingly  office.  His  only  remaining 
son  since  the  death  of  Prince  Baldwin, 
is  Prince  Albert,  whose  health  is  so 
poor  as  to  lead  to  doubts  that  he  will 
ever  live  to  wear  the  purple.  In  the 
event  of  both  dying  before  King  Leo- 
pold, the  latter,  who  has  no  sons,  is 
anxious  to  settle  the  succession  upon 
his  grandson,  Prince  Philipp  of  vSaxe- 
Coburg.  But,  in  order  to  do  this,  the 
Constitution  would  have  tobechanged, 
because  Prince  Philipp  is  a  son  of  King 
Leopold's  daughter,  Princess  Louise, 
who  is  married  to  an  Austrian  Gener- 
al, and  the  present  Constitution  ex- 
cludes forever  Princesses  of  the  blood, 
and  their  descendants,  from  the  suc- 
cession to  the  crown.  The  proposed 
constitutional  change,  however,  does 
not  seem  to  be  favored  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  is  especially  opposed  by  the 
Radicals. 

SERVIA. 

By  harboring  Bulgarian  conspira- 
tors and  refugees,  Servia  has  lately 
seemed  to  play  into  the  hands  of  Rus- 
sia. As  a  result,  the  Cabinets  of  So- 
fia and  Belgrade  have  not  been  on  the 
best  of  terms;  but  it  is  now  stated 
that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Servian 
Government  to  maintain  friendly  re- 
lations with  Bulgaria  in  future.     The 


utmost  precautions  are  taken  to  se- 
cure the  safety  of  M.  Gorbanolf,  the 
Bulgarian  Diplomatic  Agent. 

BULGARIA. 

England  has  lately  been  royally  en- 
tertaining the  ruling  Prince  of  Bulgar- 
ia, Ferdinand,  who  especially  endears 
himself  to  the  Queen,  because  he  is  the 
son  of  Prince  Augustus,  of  vSaxe-Co- 
burg-Gotha,  a  cousin  and  intimate 
friend  of  the  late  Prince  Consort.  The 
Queen  made  him  her  guest  at  Balmo- 
ral, and  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London 
gave  him  a  luncheon  at  the  Mansion 
House,  June  to,  which  was  attended  by 
many  prominent  personages,  among 
them  United  States  Minister  Lincoln, 
Through  his  mother,  the  Prince  is  a 
grandson  of  the  French  King  Louis 
Philippe. 

By  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  Bulgaria 
was  constituted  "  an  autonomous  and 
tributary  Principality,  under  the  su- 
zeramty  of  the  Porte,"  and  Prince 
Alexander  of  Battenberg,  "the  hero  of 
Slivnitza,"  was  accepted  as  its  ruler. 
After  his  forced  abdication,  owing  to 
Russian  intrigue,  a  Regency  ruled  the 
country,  until  the  Sobranje  offered  the 
throne  to  Prince  Ferdinand.  In  the 
words  of  the  Lord  ]\Iayor,  "  he  has  for 
five  years  conducted  the  Government 
of  his  country  efficiently  and  well." 

Associated  with  Ferdinand, is  Prime 
Minister  Stambouloff;  and  no  history 
can  be  written  of  this  struggling  Prin- 
cipality, that  does  not  mention  Stam- 
bouloff as  its  heart  and  soul.  What 
Bulgaria  is  to-day,  is  due  almost  en- 
tirely to  the  courage,  wisdom,  and 
indomitable  will  of  this  young  states- 
man. The  history  of  the  country  is 
the  history  of  Russian  intrigue,  aimed 
at  the  destruction  of  its  rulers.  These 
intrigues  have  given  Bulgaria  an  ex- 
cuse for  putting  the  country  on  a  war 
footing.  The  Cabinet  Council  met  in 
Sofia  April  12,  and  decided  to  put  an 
army  of  1 20,000  men  in  the  field,  divid- 
ed into  a  northern  and  southern  army 
of  50,000  each,  with  20,000  reserves. 
This  definite  action  brought  Servia  to 
terms;  and  that  troublesome  neighbor 
has  manifested  a  willingness  to  extra- 
dite all  offenders  against  Bulgaria  who 
have  sought  refuge  in  Servia. 

The   incidents   arising  out  of   the 
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murder  of  Dr.  Vulcovitch,  and  the  dip- 
lomatic triumph  of  M.  Stambouloff  in 
his  correspondence  with  the  Porte, 
have  been  treated  in  our  chapter  on 
International  Affairs  (p.  133). 

On  April  24,  it  is  said,  a  plot  was 
discovered  at  Rustchuck,  and  fifteen 
arrests  were  made;  and,  shortly  after, 
others  were  unearthed  at  Galatz,  in 
Roumania,  and  other  places.  It  has 
since  been  learned  that  these  are  but 
parts  of  a  great  plot,  hatched  in  Rus- 
sia, supported  by  Russian  money,  and 
carried  on  by  men  of  high  position, 
who  are  anxious  to  annex  Bulgaria. 
The  head  of  this  conspiracy  is  the 
Bulgarian  Committee  of  Instruction 
at  St.  Petersburg,  composed  of  one 
Russian  and  five  Bulgarian  refugees. 
This  committee  does  the  planning.  A 
Committee  of  Execution  at  Odessa 
issues  orders  to  ten  minor  organiza- 
tions in  Bulgaria  and  elsewhere,  to  do 
the  killing.  All  the  recent  attempts 
at  assassination  are  attributed  to  this 


source. 


ROUMANIA. 


Roumania  comes  into  notice  this 
quarter  through  the  announcement  of 
the  betrothal  of  the  Crown  Prince 
Ferdinand  to  Princess  Marie,  the  el- 
dest daughter  and  second  child  of  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Edinburgh. 
The  Roumanians  are  pleased  with  the 
English  and  German  connections 
which  the  marriage  will  bring  about. 
Prince  Ferdinand  is  the  second  son  of 
Prince  Leopold  of  HohenzoUern-Sig- 
maringen,  elder  brother  of  Charles 
I.,  the  present  Roumanian  King,  and 
was  born  August  24,  1865.  He  was 
chosen  as  heir  to  the  throne  by  his 
uncle  the  present  King,  who  is  with- 
out children. 

Roumanian  political  affairs  are  in  a 
rather  complicated  state  owing  to  the 
dissensions  within  the  old  parties. 
The  present  Ministry  is  vigorously 
opposed  by  the  Conservatives,  for  in- 
troducing a  measure  providing  for  the 
sale  of  State  lands  to  the  peasants, 
and  for  the  creation  of  a  loan  enabling 
them  to  purchase. 

GREECE. 

The  general  election  in  Greece, 
which  returned  the  Tricoupis  party  to 


power  by  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  three-fourths,  or  more, of  the  Cham- 
ber, has  turned  the  eyes  of  the  world 
upon  M.  Tricoupis,  the  wisest  and 
greatest  statesman  of  modern  Greece. 
Tricoupis  will  rank  with  Stambouloff, 
the  diligent,  courageous,  and  states- 
manlike Prime  Minister  of  Bulgaria; 
or  with  the  lately  deceased  Gabriel 
von  Baross,  of  Hungary,  the  brilliant 
State  Minister  of  Transportation  and 
Public  Works.  All  of  these  men  have 
been  called  forth  by  the  peculiar  emer- 
gencies that  have  arisen  in  the  diffi- 
cult problems  that  are  continually 
harassing  the  tied-up  Principalities  of 
the  Danube  and  the  Balkan  Peninsula. 
M.  Tricoupis  is  a  man  of  brilliant  ed- 
ucation, having  studied  at  the  Uni- 
versities in  England;  and  for  this  rea- 
son he  is  dubbed  the  "  Englishman  '* 
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by  the  opposite  party,  although  he  was 
born  at  Naupalia,  in  Greece,  in  the 
year  1832,  and  is  a  son  of  the  famous 
Spiridon  Tricoupis. 

This  is  the  sixth  time  that  he  has 
been  returned  to  power.  The  secret 
of  his  success  is  that  he  understands 
the  Greek  mind,  and  has  the  patience 
to  wait,  and  the  ability  to  grasp  the 
situation  at  the  decisive  moment. 

King  George  was  severely  criticised 
for  his  summary  action  in  lately  dis- 
missing M.  Delyannis  at  a  time  when 
that  statesman  had  a  majority  in  the 
Boule;  but  later  events  have  shown 
the  wisdom  of  his  course.  The  policy 
of  M.  Delyannis  is  called  "Pan-Hel- 
lenism," a  dream  of  the  union,  in  one 
nation,  of  all  Greek-speaking  people. 
The  undoubtedly  wiser  counsel  of  M. 
Tricoupis  is  to  place  the  Kingdom 
upon  a  good  financial  basis  before  at- 
tempting a  policy  of  aggression.  The 
return  of  M.  Tricoupis.  to  power  is 
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called  a  victory  for  King  George.  At 
the  time  of  the  dismissal  of  M.  Del- 
yannis  (p.  62),  M.  Tricoupis  declined 
to  take  the  reins  of  government,  and 
suggested  a  "transition"  Ministry, 
whereupon  M.  Constantopoulo  was 
made  Premier,  and  the  Cabinet  was 
formed  of  neutral  men.  The  resig- 
nation of  a  Greek  Cabinet  does  not 
have  the  same  significance  as  the  same 
event  would  have  in  Europe.  The 
Cabinet  iV Affaires  presided  over  by  M. 
Constantopoulo  had  little  political  sig- 
nificance; and,  as  soon  as  the  results 
of  the  general  election  (May  15)  were 
ratified,  Premier  Constantopoulo  an- 
nounced the  resignation  of  the  Minis- 
try.    The  Chamber  of  Deputies  con- 


cluded the  ratification  of  the  elections 
on  June  20th.  With  the  exception  of 
a  riot  in  Athens,  in  which  two  men 
were  wounded,  one  seriously,  there 
was  no  disturbance  during  the  con- 
test. The  members  of  the  new  Cabi- 
net were  sworn  in  on  June  23,  the  day 
their  names  were  submitted  to  the 
King  for  approval.  M.  Tricoupis,  in 
addition  to  beingPrime  Minister,holds 
the  portfolio  of  Finance. 

TURKEY  IN  EUROPE. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment intends  soon  to  build  a  bridge 
across  the  Bosphorus  at  Constanti- 
nople, at  an  estimated  cost  of  about 

^20,000, 000. 
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TURKEY  IN  ASIA. 

THE  Bedouins  in  the  El  Hedjaz  dis- 
trict along  the  Red  Sea,  which  in- 
cludes the  holy  cities  of  Mecca  and 
Medina,  are  said  to  be  in  revolt,  and 
threaten  to  attack  Jeddah,  one  of  the 
principal  of  Arabian  cities. 

The  attention  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment has  been  called  to  an  out- 
rage committed  by  Turkish  brigands 
on  the  French  Vice-Consul  at  Diarbe- 
kir,  a  Turkish  city  east  of  the  Euphra- 
tes. The  Vice-Consul  was  attacked, 
and  one  of  his  escort  wounded. 

The  sanction  of  the  Porte  has  at 
last  been  given  to  the  construction  of 
a  railroad  from  Acre  to  Damascus, 
the  route  of  which  has  been  surveyed, 
and  many  of  the  contracts  let.  The 
line  will  have  two  terminals  on  the 
Mediterranean,  at  Acre  and  at  Haifa. 
Its  estimated  cost  is  $9,000,000.  Its 
importance  may  be  judged  from  the 
fact  that  Damascus  is  a  city  of  300,- 
000  inhabitants,  and  one  of  the  chief 
marts  of  trade  in  all  the  East.  The 
new  line  may  become  part  of  a  trunk 
system  extending  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
or  even  to  India. 

The  railroad  now  under  construc- 
tion between  Joppa  and  Jerusalem 
will  be  one  of  the  favorite  lines  of 
travel  in  Palestine,  but  commercially 


will  be  of  little  importance  except  in 
supplying  local  needs. 

INDIA. 

The  reports  of  a  riot  in  Delhi  on 
April  8,  caused  considerable  excite- 
ment. Religious  fanatics  for  some  rea- 
son circulated  a  report  that  the  Gov- 
ernment intended  to  sacrifice  seven 
boys  to  the  "  water  deity  "  upon  the 
completion  of  the  new  city  reservoir, 
whereupon  crowds  of  excited  men 
seized  several  Sikh  soldiers  and  bru- 
tally beat  them.  The  ringleaders  in 
the  riot  have  been  arrested  and  will 
be  tried. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the 
news  of  the  great  fire  at  Mandalay, 
the  capital  of  Burmah,  on  March  30 
last  (p.  65),  came  the  report  of  the  re- 
volt of  the  Lushai  tribes  against  the 
authority  of  British  officers.  The  fire 
occasioned  a  loss  of  ;^i,ooo,ooo  ster- 
ling, and  left  tens  of  thousands  of  peo- 
ple homeless.  There  may  be  a  con- 
nection between  the  fire,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  incendiary,  and 
the  Lushai  rebellion.  The  Chinese 
Government  quickly  responded  to  a 
request  from  the  British  to  warn  its 
subjects  on  the  Cachar  frontier  not  to 
give  aid  or  encouragement  to  the  Bur- 
mese rebels.  A  dispatch  of  April  15, 
says  that  the  British  forces  captured 
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a  frontier  stronghold  at  Poitoi,  the 
headquarters  of  the  several  Lushai 
tribes.  The  British  troops  cordoned 
the  frontier  to  prevent  marauding 
raids  on  the  part  of  the  tribes.  By 
the  middle  of  May,  the  submission  of 
all  the  eastern  chiefs  concerned  in  the 
rebellion  had  been  secured,  but  the 
troops  decided  to  remain  until  peace 
was  entirely  guaranteed.  Vigorous 
action  on  the  part  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment prevented  what  might  have 
been  a  serious  uprising.  Only  a  few 
unimportant  skirmishes  were  fought. 

It  is  estimated  that  35,000  families 
have  left  lower  Burmah  on  account  of 
the  failure  in  crops.  Throughout  Ben- 
gal and  a  considerable  part  of  Madras, 
however,  anxiety  has  been  largely  dis- 
pelled by  the  setting  in  of  the  Mon- 
soon, which  has  brought  refreshing 
rains. 

Terrible  reports  of  the  ravages  of 
cholera  have  come  from  Srinagar,  a 
town  in  the  Vale  of  Cashmere,  with  a 
population  of  150,000,  Although  the 
city  is  5,000  feet  high,  the  sun  beats 
down  upon  the  pestilential  swamps, 
and  the  conditions  are  favorable  to  ep- 
idemic diseases.  Fully,  1,600  deaths 
were  reported  in  one  week  in  May; 
and  the  horror  of  the  situation  was 
increased  by  a  fire  which  destroyed 
2,000  houses,  and  left  80,000  people 
homeless.  At  Benaresandother  points, 
the  fatal  disease  has  spread,  and  the 
scourge  is  now  on  its  deadly  round. 

THE   HURRICANE  AT  MAURITIUS. 

Directly  east  of  the  central  portion 
of  the  Island  of  Madagascar,  lies  the 
small  Island  of  Mauritius,  which  has 
been  made  famous  by  the  terrible  hur- 
ricane of  April  29  last.  It  is  estimated 
that  T,2oo  persons  were  killed,  and 
4,000  injured  by  the  storm.  A  violent 
magnetic  disturbance  confounded  Dr. 
Meldrum,  the  eminent  meteorologist, 
who  lives  on  the  island,  who  issued  a 
highly  reassuring  forecast.  When  the 
storm  burst,  the  sea  rose  nine  feet,  and 
drove  all  the  vessels  in  the  harbor 
ashore,  causing  great  destruction  to 
shipping.  The  wind  rushed  across  the 
island  at  the  rate  of  1 20  miles  an  hour, 
and  not  a  house  in  the  colony  escaped 
damage.  One-half  of  the  sugar  crop, 
the  sole  crop  of  the  island,  was  des- 


troyed. In  Port  Louis,  the  capital, 
600  persons  were  killed,  and  the  city 
was  practically  demolished.  The  pop- 
ulation of  the  island  was  about  370,- 
000,  its  area,  700  square  miles.  Fully 
150,000  people  were  leftwithout  means 
of  subsistence.  At  the  request  of  Sir 
Charles  Cameron  Lees,  the  Governor 
of  the  island,  Lord  Knutsford,  the  Co- 
lonial Secretary,  communicated  the 
facts  of  the  disaster  to  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  London,  and  asked  him  to  open  a 
fund  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers, 
which  was  accordingly  done. 

PERSIA. 

The  English  have  secured  a  diplo- 
matic victory  in  connection  with  the 
tobacco  monopoly.  At  first  sight,  the 
recent  disturbance  seems  as  "  much 
ado  about  nothing ;"  but,  when  we 
understand  that  the  tobacco  crop  in 
Persia  is  as  the  potato  crop  in  Ireland, 
furnishing  the  staple  industry  of  the 
people,  the  dispute  assumes  national 
proportions.  The  founding  of  the 
Imperial  Tobacco  Corporation  of 
Persia  was  never  a  popular  move, 
but  one  that  necessity  suggested  to 
the  Shah,  to  meet  the  great  demands 
upon  the  throne  because  of  the  many 
modern  improvements  that  have  been 
made  in  his  country.  Before  the  in- 
dustry was  monopolized  by  this  Eng- 
lish corporation,  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  a  government  tax  on  tobacco; 
but  the  company  managed  to  have 
everyone  who  produced  or  dealt  in  the 
weed  report  to  their  agents.  This  was 
exceedingly  distasteful  to  the  priests, 
and  not  approved  by  the  people.  Re- 
sistance increased  as  the  provinces, 
one  by  one,  were  brought  into  line. 
The  heir  to  the  throne  was  the  first 
to  question  obedience;  then  the  Mol- 
lahs  or  priests  sent  out  a  decree  that 
no  follower  of  Mohammed  should  use 
the  weed.  The  Armenians,  Nestor- 
ians,  and  Jews  prudently  abstained. 
Trade  was  at  a  stand-still.  Then 
came  riotous  outbreaks,  followed  by 
concessions  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, until  the  monopoly  was  fin- 
ally revoked. 

When  the  decree  of  revocation  went 
forth,  the  Shah,  Nasr-ed-din,  found 
himself  in  thesame  dilemmaas  before. 
He  had  to  meet  the  carefully  prepared 
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indemnity  clauses  of  the  agreement 
with  the  company,  by  the  payment 
of  ^^500,000  to  the  stockholders.  Rus- 
sia offered  to  let  him  have  the  sum, 
provided  she  should  receive  control 
of  the  custom  houses,  and  other  finan- 
cial privileges  that  would  virtually  es- 
tablish Muscovite  control  in  Persia. 
However,  Sir  Frank  Lascelles,  the 
British  Minister,  outwitted  the  Rus- 
sians; and  the  money  is  to  be  raised 
by  a  loan  floated  on  the  London  mon- 
ey market  by  the  Imperial  Bank  of 
Persia,  a  British  institution.  If  Rus- 
sian diplomacyhad  succeeded  ingrant- 
ing  the  loan,  British  trade  would  have 
suffered  from  a  customs  tariff  which 
would  practically  have  excluded  it 
from  Persia. 

AFGHANISTAN. 

Afghanistan  prefers  independence 
under  English  protection,  to  absorp- 
tion into  the  Russian  Empire.  The 
non-aggressive  character  of  the  Brit- 
ish policy  in  India,  and  the  modera- 
tion of  the  British  authorities  in  deal- 
ing with  the  native  rulers,  have  made 
a  deep  impression  on  the  mind  of  the 
Ameer.  The  difficult  position  which 
his  country  occupies  in  relation  to  Eng- 


land and  Russia,  makes  the 
Ameer's  throne  not  one  of 
listless  ease.  England,  on 
the  one  hand,  is  pressing 
him  to  sanction  the  north- 
ward extension  of  her  In- 
dian railway  system;  while 
the  Cossack  and  the  Turco- 
man, on  the  other  hand,  have 
ventured  almost  to  within 
striking  distance  of  Herat. 
The  recent  revolt  of  the 
powerful  Hazaratribe,wdiich 
occupies  a  wide  stretch  of 
territory  in  Central  and 
Northern  Afghanistan,  has 
also  added  to  the  Ameer's 
troubles.  At  this  distance 
we  cannot  so  soon  obtain  re- 
liable information  as  to  the 
progress  of  this  revolt;  but 
it  has  assumed  formidable 
proportions,  and  the  State 
troops  have  met  with  seri- 
ous reverses. 

It  appears  that  the  Haza- 
ras,  being  rather  unmerci- 
fully "  squeezed  "  by  the  Afghan  tax- 
gatherers,  invited  the  Turcoman  ir- 
regulars of  the  Russian  Army  be- 
yond the  frontier,  to  assist  them  in  the 
revolt,  which  invitation  was  accepted. 
The  Russian  authorities,  however, 
deny  all  responsibility  in  the  affair. 

CHINA. 

The  Chinese  Viceroy,  Li  Hung 
Chang,  has  made  an  official  report  on 
the  late  rebellion  in  Northeast  China. 
He  says  that  the  Chinese  settlers  were 
maltreated  by  the  Mongol  Prince  and 
Chamyang  tribesmen,  and  only  re- 
belled when  they  were  refused  redress. 
The  Prince  and  all  the  Mongols  who 
were  captured,  were  killed.  The  Vice- 
roy rules  a  province  of  30,000,000  pox3- 
ulation  with  almost  absolute  power. 
He  is  also  Grand  Secretary  of  State, 
and  Co-President  of  the  Board  of  Ad- 
miralty. He  first  became  known  to 
the  world  by  the  part  he  took  in  the 
suppression  oftheTae-PingRebellion. 
He  is  one  of  the  great  statesmen  of 
modern  times,  and  is  in  favor  of  rail- 
ways and  other  modern  improve- 
ments. It  is  his  determination  to  pro- 
tect the  missionaries. 

Last  year,  the  civilized  world  was 
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congratulating  itself  that  it  had  at 
last  secured,  through  its  foreign  Min- 
isters, an  audience  with  the  Emperor  ; 
but,  as  already  noted  (see  Vol.  I.,  p. 
124),  the  assemblage  was  held  in  the 
annex,  where  audience  is  given  to  trib- 
utary Princes.  Herr  von  Brandt,  the 
German  Minister  and  Dean  of  the  Dip- 
lomatic Corps,  was  instructed  by  his 
colleagues  to  secure,  this  year,  an  audi- 
ence in  the  annex,  provided  that  next 
year  the  Emperor  should  receive  them 
in  the  Royal  Palace.  In  the  prelimin- 
ary conference,  which  the  Ministers 
held  with  the  President  of  the  Tsung 
Li  Yamen,  they  handed  to  him  a  joint 
note.  The  Prince  read  the  opening 
paragraph,  stating  that  the  respective 
Sovereigns  of  the  Ministers  were  the 
equals  of  the  Emperor,  whereupon  he 
flung  back  the  paper,  and  closed  the 
conference. 

Reports  of  May  23,  tell  of  fresh  an- 
ti-Christian disturbances  in  Manchu- 
ria, and  the  districts  bordering  on  Ton- 
quin;  and  later  advices  (June  30)  re- 
late that  the  anti-Christian  placards, 
which  excited  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Province  of  Hunan  against  the  Chris- 
tians, are  being  placed  as  before  m 
Hunan,  and  at  various  points  along 
the  valley  of  the  Yang-tse-Kiang.  Let- 
ters received  at  San  Francisco  give  de- 
tails of  disturbances  in  Eastern  China, 
in  the  Provinces  of  Fu-kiang  and  Se- 
chuen.  In  Fu-kiang,  two  missionaries, 
Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Newcomb,  had 
to  be  rescued  by  the  Mandarin  from 
a  mob;  and,  at  another  place,  hired 
ruffians  wrecked  a  hospital  and  dis- 
pensary. The  Chinese  officials  are  tak- 
ing active  measures  to  prevent  further 
disturbances,  although  there  is  proof 
that  high  officials  are  implicated  in 
them. 

A  French  success  against  pirates 
is  reported  from  Tonquin.  Early  in 
May,  the  pirates  were  driven  from  a 
strong  fortress  m  the  Yen  Thue  dis- 
trict, the  French  losing  five  officers 
and  fifty-three  men. 

Encouraging  reports  of  commercial 
and  minmg  enterprises  reach  us  along 
with  the  news  of  riot  and  discord.  The 
Government  has  at  last  opened  the 
rich  deposits  of  ore  near  Kirin,  in 
Manchuria,  which  are  to  be  worked 
according  to  improved  methods.  The 
Vol.  U-h. 


ratio  of  increase  in  Chinese  trade  for 
the  years  1890  and  1891,  was  as  14  to 
34;  but  the  increase  of  capital  invested 
has  not  yielded  proportionate  returns. 
Since  the  port  of  Chung-king,  on  the 
Yang-tse-Kiang,  was  opened  a  little 
over  a  year  ago,  the  tonnage  profits 
have  decreased.  The  English  prac- 
tically absorb  the  trade  of  the  valley. 
The  sentence  of  death,  passed  last 
year  upon  Tcheng-Ki-Tong,  late  Sec- 
retary of  the  Chinese  Legation  in 
London  and  in  Paris  (see  Vol.  I.,  p. 
268),  has  been  commuted  to  dismissal 
from  the  public  service,  degradation 
from  all  honors,  and  imprisonment 
until  he  shall  have  satisfied  his  credi- 
tors. He  was  convicted  of  using  his 
official  position  to  raise  private  loans 
and  incur  debts. 

JAPAN. 

In  our  last  number,  we  reported 
that  the  February  elections  gave  the 
Government  a  slight  advantage;  but 
a  gentleman  traveling  in  Japan  sends 
more  definite  particulars  of  the  new 
Parliament.  He  says:  "Out  of  the 
300  Deputies  elected,  about  130  be- 
long to  the  Opposition,  8  to  the  Rad- 
icals, 37  to  the  Liberals,  about  70  to 
declared  partisans  of  the  Government. 
The  remainder  may  be  described  as 
Opportunists,  whose  attitude  will  be 
decided  according  to  circumstances. 
It  will  be  difficult,  though  not  impos- 
sible, for  the  Government  to  form  a 
majority." 

Tokio,  the  Japanese  capital,  is  no- 
ted for  its  fires.  In  1858  one-fourth 
of  the  city  was  destroyed,  and  again, 
in  1876.  8,000  houses  were  burned. 
On  vSunday,  April  10  last,  another  fire 
broke  out  and  destroyed  6,000  houses. 
Over  fifty  persons  lost  their  lives. 

Lieu  tenant  Hetherington,  the  Amer- 
ican naval  officer,  whose  trial  was  no- 
ticed last  quarter,  has  been  acquitted. 

AUSTRALASIA. 

The  election  for  the  Legislative 
Assembly  of  Victoria  took  place  April 
20,  resulting  in  the  rout  of  the  Labor 
party,  who  have  returned  but  eleven 
Members,  while  the  Ministerialists 
have  fifty-six,  and  the  Opposition 
twenty-eight.  The  "one  man  one 
vote  "  was  a  prominent  question  of 
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the  canvass.  Parliament  met  May  1 2. 
Retrenchment  was  the  great  question 
before  them.  There  was  a  deficit  of 
about  ^1,500,000;  and,  to  meet  this, 
imposts  on  beer,  spirits,  and  tea  were 
increased,  taxes  on  imported  stock 
were  raised,  and  an  income  tax  was 
proposed. 

The  fifteenth  Victorian  Parliament 
proposes  to  grapple  with  the  question 
of  the  relation  of  labor  to  capital.  It 
will  introduce  a  bill  to  prevent  strikes 
and  lockouts.  The  remedy  suggested, 
or  part  of  it,  is  the  establishment  of 
Courts  of  Reconciliation  for  the  settle- 
ment of  trade  disputes.  While  the 
Home  Government  is  pushing  the 
principle  of  the  vSmall  Holdings  bill, 
the  Colonial  one  is  branching  out 
magnificently  with  the  Village  Settle- 
ments bill,  proposing  to  utilize  the 
vacant  land  belonging  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  to  buy  from  owners  in  sit- 
uations where  the  settlers  may  have 
opportunity  to  work  when  not  engaged 
on  their  own  farms.  Houses  will  also 
be  built  on  the  farms  for  the  settlers, 
at  government  expense.  Settlers  will 
pay  interest  on  the  land  and  buildings 
at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent  for  30  years. 

While  Victoria  is  struggling  with 
economic  questions,  Queensland  is 
vexed  with  the  slavery  phase  of  the 
race  problem,  and  with  territorial  di- 
vision. The  vast  area,  tropical  cli- 
mate, and  small  population  of  Queens- 
land,have  induced  Sir  Samuel  Griffith, 
the  Prime  Minister,  to  amend  his  for- 
mer policy  of  opposition  to  the  prac- 
tice of  importing  labor  from  the  New 
Hebrides  and  the  Polynesian  Islands, 
called  ''  Blackbirding."  Some  hard 
stories  are  told  of  the  wicked  manner 
in  which  these  "  slaves "  have  been 
seized  and  carried  away  from  their 
homes,  and  the  treatment  that  they 
receive  at  the  hands  of  their  so-called 
employers  on  the  vast  sugar  and  other 
plantations  of  the  colony.  The  new 
rules  regulating  the  recruiting  of 
Kanaka  labor,  are  as  stringent  as  it  is 
possible  for  them  to  be,  entering  into 
all  particulars  of  engagement,  con- 
tract, and  transportation ;  but,  in  a 
country  of  such  vast  acreage,  the 
treatment  of  employees  must  be  left 
largely  to  the  good  sense  and  judg- 
ment  of    employers.      Every   estate 


owner  is  a  Governor,  and  to  a  great 
extent  a  law-giver. 

The  people  of  Central  and  Northern 
Queensland  have  been  endeavoring 
for  some  time  to  have  the  colony  di- 
vided into  three  separate  colonies. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  it  is  more 
than  1,200  miles  from  north  to  south, 
and  that  Glasgow  has  a  larger  popu- 
lation than  the  whole  territory,  we 
can  readily  understand  why  good  gov- 
ernment cannot  be  had  from  Brisbane 
in  the  southeast  corner.  Sir  Samuel 
Griffith  brought  in  a  bill  for  division, 
which  was  thrown  out  by  a  vote  of 
38  to  T^y,  and  a  Commission  was  sent 
to  Lord  Knutsford,  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies,  to  seek  to  secure  the 
end  by  Imperial  legislation.  The 
practical  result  of  the  conference  was 
that  Lord  Knutsford  desired  to  have 
the  matter  dealt  with  on  Canadian 
principles,  but  would  do  nothing  un- 
til the  local  Government  at  Brisbane 
sanctioned  the  move. 

A  terrible  hurricane  passed  over 
New  Zealand  May  16,  doing  great 
damage  to  shipping  and  property, 
with  considerable  loss  of  life. 

HAWAII. 

It  is  mainly  American  enterprise 
and  capital  which  h  ave  given  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  the  important  commer- 
cial position  that  they  occupy.  That 
the  strong  democratic  instincts  of  the 
American  settlers,  coupled  with  their 
business  interests,  should  have  the  ef- 
fect of  creating  a  party  tending  to- 
ward the  dissolution  of  the  monarchy, 
could  hardly  be  unexpected.  The  lead- 
ing spirits  of  this  movement  are  R.  W. 
Wilcox,  who  led  the  Revolution  of  1 889, 
and  Colonel  V  V.  Ashford,  both  of 
whom  are  idolized  by  the  natives. 

Government  spies  discovered.  May 
20  last,  a  plot  in  which  these  two  men 
with  fourteen  others  were  implicated. 
The  scheme  was  to  cause  an  outbreak 
at  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  Leg- 
islature, May  30,  to  overpower  the 
Royal  Guard  and  the  police,  and  to 
dethrone  Queen  Liliuokalani.  The 
trial  of  the  agitators  was  begun  early 
in  June,  the  evidence  warranting  the 
commitment  of  the  prisoners  for  trial 
by  jury.  The  general  impression  is 
that  they  will  be  expatriated. 
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AFRICAN  EXPLORATION. 

A  SCIENTIFIC  exploring  expedi- 
tion, under  young  William  Astor 
Chanler,  of  New  York,  was  ex- 
pected to  leave  England  June  i,  and 
to  start  from  Lamu,  on  the  east  coast 
of  Africa  in  British  territory,  about 
the  middle  of  June.  It  proposes  to 
follow  the  Tana  river  to  Mt.  Kenia, 
and,  proceeding  northward  from  that 
point,  to  traverse  the  country  east  of 
Lake  Rudolph.  Mt.  Kenia  and  Lake 
Rudolph  will  each  be  explored  and 
mapped.  Camels  will  be  used  to  cross 
the  deserts.  The  expedition  will  num- 
ber about  200  men,  the  only  white 
man  besides  Mr.  Chanler  being  Lieu- 
tenant Hohnel,  of  the  Austrian  Navy. 
From  Lake  Rudolph,  the  caravan  will 
proceed  westward  to  Lake  Stephanie, 
and  then  northwest  500  miles  to  the 
Julia  river.  Mr.  Chanler,  at  whose  ex- 
pense the  expedition  is  fitted  out,  is  a 
man  of  wealth,  a  graduate  of  Harvard, 
and  has  already  earned  a  reputation 
as  an  African  traveler. 

Emin  Pasha  has  come  to  light  again. 
Last  year  he  went  to  Equatorial  Africa 
as  the  agent  of  the  German  Govern- 
ment, to  make  a  geographical  investi- 
gation of  the  border-land  between  the 
English  and  German  spheres  of  in- 
fluence. Strange  stories  were  told  of 
Emin's  whereabouts,  until  Dr.  Stuhl- 
mann,  Emin's  companion, leaving  him 
at  Mt.  Mfumbiro  December  10  last, 
arrived  at  Bukoba,  a  German  station 
on  Lake  Victoria,  and  told  of  the  jour- 
ney. The  travelers  reached  Lake  Al- 
bert Edward  in  May,  1891,  and  went 
from  there  in  a  northerly  direction,  as 
far  as  Ituri,  in  2  degrees  13  minutes 
north  latitude.  Not  being  able  to  pro- 
ceed further,theyreturned  by  the  same 
route.  Near  Kavalli,  on  his  outward 
journey,  Emin  met  some  of  his  old 
followers,  who  informed  him  of  the 
sad  condition  of  his  former  province. 
On  the  return  journey,  they  came  up- 
on the  trail  of  the  slave  traders,  and 
found  many  of  their  wretched  victims 


left  to  die  on  the  roadside  with  small- 
pox. The  disease  broke  out  in  the 
camp;  and  Emin  requested  Dr.  Stuhl- 
mann  to  proceed  with  the  able-bodied 
men,  while  he  remained  to  minister 
to  the  wants  of  the  helpless.  The 
doctor  waited  for  him  at  Kinjawanga, 
but,  when  he  did  not  arrive,  proceeded 
to  Bukoba,  where  Emin  has  joined 
him  in  good  health. 

EAST  AFRICA. 

Great  interest  centers  just  now,  as 
interest  always  does  in  religious  con- 
troversies, in  the  reports  that  are  com- 
ing from  Uganda,  the  Kingdom  of 
M'wanga,  the  murderer  of  Bishop 
Huntington.  Uganda  lies  northwest  of 
Lake  Victoria,  and  was  included  in 
the  sphere  of  British  influence  under 
the  Anglo-German  agreement  of  1889. 
These  reports,  coming  as  they  do  from 
the  French  Roman  Catholic  Mission- 
aries, have  aroused  the  French  Gov- 
ernment to  make  representations  of 
the  charges  to  the  British  Cabinet,  and 
to  say  that  they  would  hold  the  Gov- 
ernment responsible  for  the  action  of 
the  agents  of  the  British  East  Africa 
Company.  The  charges  are  made 
against  Captain  Lugard  and  Captain 
Williams,  that  they  have  supplied 
arms  and  aided  the  Protestant  por- 
tion of  the  country  in  a  war  of  exter- 
mination against  the  Catholic  popula- 
tion. The  statement  made  by  M. 
Ribot,  the  French  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  that  a  conflict  had  arisen  be- 
tween the  Catholics  and  Protestants, 
and  that  French  subjects  had  been 
treated  with  great  cruelty,  has  been 
in  part  denied  by  the  statement  made 
to  Parliament  by  Lord  Salisbury,  June 
19,  in  which  he  quoted  from  letters 
received  from  Uganda,  reporting  the 
arrival  of  Captain  Williams  on  the  last 
day  of  January,  saying  that  the  fight- 
ing had  ceased,  and  that  Captain  Lu- 
gard expected  to  come  to  terms  with 
M'wanga. 

Baron  von  Bulow,  the  German  com- 
mander in  East  Africa,  has  been  dis- 
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astrously  defeated  by  the  Moshi  tribe, 
whom  he  had  attempted  to  extermi- 
nate. A  battle  was  foii)^^ht  near  Mt. 
Kilima-Njaro,  June  lo,  in  whieh  tlie 
Baron.  Lieutenant  Wolfram, and  twen- 
ty vSoudanese  soldiers  were  reported 
killed.  The  (ierman  authorities  have 
dispatched  reinforcements. 

The  Ilova  (Government  in  Mada- 
g-ascar  refuses  to  pay  its  debts  to  the 
Freneh. 

WEST  AFRICA. 

Thel^'rcnch  arceni^a^cd  in  a  trouble- 
some war  with  Ik'lianzin,  Kini,M)f  Da- 
homey. About  fourteen  ycai's  ai,'o, 
the  fatlicT  of  P>chaiizin,  the  famous 
(iele-lc,  ceded  Kolonou  and  tlie  adja- 
cent seaboard  to  I'^i'ancc.  Two  years 
a;4'o,  the  j)resent  Kini;  lhi"eatened  to 
drive  the  I'l-ench  into  the  sea;  and  the 
l^^rench  ( lovernment,  hesitalin;^  to  at- 
tack,on  account  of  the  swollen  streams, 
ne^^otiatcd  a  licaty,  a.L^i'ceini;-  to  pay 
Hehanzin  $1,000  a  )'ear,  i)rovided  he 
should  secui"e  llicm  in  possession  of 
thecoasl  which  ( lele-lehad  ,i;i  ven  tlieni. 
l^enhan/ju,  feeHui;-  the  necessary  op- 
position that  the  i)i"esencc  of  the  set- 
tlement iN'iN'e  to  liis  annual  sla\'e  raids, 
violated  the  treat)'  that  lie  had  made, 
and  summoned  his  wariiors  to  attack 
the  l^'i'cnch  settlements  on  the  coast. 
Kcpoi'ts  of  the  hahomian  armies  be- 
sic^i^iuL;  Porto  No\'o,  Kolonou,  and 
other  places,  aroused  the  iM'cnch  de- 
sire for  con (] nest ;  and  t  he  ('hand)er  of 
Deputies  x'oted  a  ci'cdit  of  _^6o,ooo 
francs  to  cari"v  on  tlK>  war,  lhoUL;h 
bitter!)'  op])osed  1))'  the  i)ai-ty  a\'ei'se 
to  tci-riloi'ial  aj^i.' ression.  The  sti'cams 
at  tins  time  of  the  \'eai'  will  ])robal)ly 
prevent  tlie  I'rencli  fi'om  attacking;' the 
Kini^'  in  his  inland  countrN',  and  will 
cause  iichanzin  to  withdraw  his  ti"oo])S 
before-  the   Hoods  pi\'\'ent  his  escape. 

While  the  P'rciu-h  are  still  occupied 
with  theii"  war  in  I)ahome)',  the  Va\\^- 
lish  natix't-  forces  under  C'olonel  Scott 
have  indicted  a  sex'tu'c  chastisement 
upon  the  Jebus  in  conjunction  with 
the  ICiibas,  back  of  their  settlements 
in  Lai^os.  and  have  i)ut  an  end  to  the 
custom  of  intermediate  tribes  lev)'ini;- 
blackmad  upon  all  ti-adc  can-ied  on  by 
others  crossini^  their  tci-ritory.  The 
Jebus  had  \iolalcd  a  treat)' which  had 
required  them  to  keep  the  roads  and 


rivers  open  to  trade,  for  whieh  they 
received  ;;£"5,ooo  a  year.  After  sev- 
eral engagements  and  a  hard-fought 
battle  May  21  at  Magbone.  the  Eng- 
lish entered  the  Jebii  capital,  and  the 
King  became  their  ])risoner. 

Reports  from  Senegal  represent  Sa- 
m(ny,  the  great  enemy  ot  Freneh  oc- 
cupation of  Senegal,  as  retreating  be- 
fore the  Freneh  under  Colonel  Hum- 
bert. Captain  Menard  and  five  of  his 
vSenegalese  soldiers  were  killed  while 
attacking  a  village  of  Samory's. 

SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Two  years  ago,  Mashonaland  was 
unclaimed  territory,  to-day  its  capi- 
tal, i^'ort  vSalisbury,  has  r,8oo  white  in- 
habitants. Visitors  sa}^  des])ite  Lord 
Kandol])!)  Churchill  to  the  contrary, 
that  the  country  is  good  for  farming 
and  grazing,  as  well  as  for  gold.  Large 
nund)ers  of  'I'ransvaal  and  Cai:)e  farm- 
ers are  ])reparing  to  trek  into  the  dis- 
trict. Speculators  in  Southern  Zam- 
besia  shares  are  very  much  ])1  eased 
with  Mr.  C'ecil  Khodes'  account  of  the 
inexhaustible  gold  fields,  as  well  as 
the  a(lministrati(jn  of  Dr.  Jameson 
A  series  of  gold  reefs  have  been  found, 
stretching  from  the  Zambesi  to  Man- 
iea;  and  the  gold  yield  this  year,  with 
onl\'  a  few  crushing  mills,  will  yield 
/,"-'o,ooo  to  the  I>ritish  Company. 

In  May,  Sii'John  Robinson  and  Mr. 
vSutton  visited  ICngland  as  rej)rcsenta- 
tivesof  the  Colony  of  Natal,  relative  to 
obtaining  "  I'csponsiblc  government  " 
for  the  colony.  A  select  committee 
was  a))])()intcd  to  this  end  in  i<S79. 

The  slave  traders  continue  to  harass 
Mi-.  II.  II.  Johnston,  Her  Majesty's 
Commissioner  in  Northern  Zambesia. 
Mr.  lohnston,  with  a  force  of  70  vSikhs 
and  two  gun-boats,  has  ])atrolled  the 
rix'cr  vShire  untd  the  Portuguese  slave 
traders  have  ceased  to  carry  on  their 
traffic;  but  the  traffic  still  continues 
on  Lake  Nyassa,  sui:)ported  by  pow- 
erful chiefs.  Two  large  gun-boats  are 
now  being  built  which  will  materially 
change  the  situation. 

The  Hon.  Cecil  Rhodes,  (lovernor 
of  the  C'ai)e  Colony,  is  still  working 
for  the  northward  expansion  of  Brit- 
ish interests,  and  regards  the  devel- 
opment of  railways  as  the  most  cfifi- 
eient  means  to  that  end. 
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AN  American  Presidential  cam- 
paign may  be  divided  into  two 
sharply  defined  periods — an  an- 
te-Conventional and  a  post-Conven- 
tional period,  the  former  absorbed  in 
the  struggle  over  the  choice  of  candi- 
dates, the  latter  covering  the  organi- 
zation and  active  work  of  the  party 
forces  in  the  final  battle  for  votes.  In 
the  quarter  under  review,  the  person- 
ality of  the  chief  party  candidates  was 
settled  —  the  organization  for  post- 
Conventional  work  had  just  begun. 
On  June  27,  Mr.  W.  J.  Campbell,  of 
Illinois,  was  unanimously  elected 
chairman  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee,  at  a  meeting  held  in 
Washington.  At  the  end  of  the  quar- 
ter, it  had  not  been  decided  who  should 
marshal  the  Democratic  forces  in  the 
campaign. 

The  nomination  of  Mr.  Cleveland 
has  made  the  tariff  question  the  pre- 
dominating issue  of  the  struggle  as 
between  the  Republican  and  l3emo- 
cratic  parties.  It  was  the  issue  to 
which  he  devoted  an  entire  Presiden- 
tial message  in  1887,  and  on  which  he 
appealed  to  the  people  for  re-election 
and  was  defeated  the  following  year. 
The  tremendous  surplus  revenues 
then  lying  in  the  Treasury,  it  will  be 
remembered,  were  proclaimed  as  ren- 
dering necessary  a  "  reform  "  of  the 
tariff — a  reform  along  English  lines, 
in  the  direction  of  a  lowering  of  the 
schedules  to  the  limits  of  necessity  for 
revenue  only.  This  issue  is  again  put 
before  the  country.  The  Republican 
attitude  thereto  is  unambiguously 
stated.  It  is  based  on  unbounded  con- 
fidence in  the  wisdom  of  the  principles 
of  the  McKinley  Tariff  Act  as  a  whole, 
which,  it  is  claimed,  has  not  only  so 
modified  the  tariff  as  to  reduce  heav- 
ily the  unnecessary  revenues  of  the 
Government,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
has  promoted  the  establishment  of 
new  industries,  multiplied  the  sources 
of  employment  for  American  labor, 


and  enlarged  the  avenues  for  Ameri- 
can export  trade.  On  this  great  ques- 
tion, the  Republicans  throughout  the 
country  are  in  complete  accord. 

And  yet,  although  nominally  forced 
into  the  background  by  the  action  of 
the  Chicago  Convention,  the  silver 
question  is  destined  to  play  an  im- 
portant ^uri^ossibiy  a  decisive  part — 
in  the  struggle,  by  modifying  the  at- 
titude of  disaffected  Democrats  and 
Republicans  toward  their  party  lead- 
ers, and  by  defining  the  strength  of 
the  People's  party.  The  significance 
of  the  bitter  struggle  at  Chicago  was 
not  exhausted  in  personal  differences 
between  Mr.  Cleveland  and  Mr.  Hill — 
it  was  based  on  purpose  and  principle. 
Ever  since  the  elections  of  1890,  when 
the  demands  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance 
played  for  the  first  time  an  important 
national  part,  there  has  continued  a 
cleavage  within  the  Democratic  ranks, 
a  cleavage  unmistakably  revealed  in 
the  vote  on  the  Bland  Silver  bill  (j).  75), 
and  still  later  by  the  vote  on  the  Stew- 
art Free  Coinage  bill  (p.  180),  which 
was  supported  by  thirty-one  of  the 
forty  Democratic  Senators.  There 
are  many  Democrats  in  the  West  and 
vSouth,  who  are  profoundly  impressed 
with  the  necessity  of  making  conces- 
sions to  the  Alliance  demands.  The 
Democratic  choice  was  thus  beset 
with  the  difficulty  of  securing  a  can- 
didate upon  whom  the  divergent  ele- 
ments would  unite.  The  pronounced 
views  of  Mr.  Cleveland  and  some  of 
his  fellow  leaders  in  the  party,  such 
as  Ex-vSecretary  Bayard,  against  free 
coinage,  had  emphasized  the  difficulty. 
Some  of  the  delegates  were  openly 
instructed  to  vote  for  Mr.  Cleveland 
and  for  nobody  else ;  while  others  were 
instructed  to  vote  to  the  end  against 
him,  or  any  other  man  of  similar 
views  regarding  the  Alliance  de- 
mands. In  these  circumstances,  the 
struggle  at  Chicago  was  naturally  se- 
vere, many  Democrats,  out  of  honest 
conviction,  thinking  that  Mr.  Cleve- 
land, while  he  might  possibly  carry 
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the  Eastern  States,  would  hardly  be 
able  to  prevent  the  threatened  disrup- 
tion of  the  party  in  the  West  and 
South. 

The  People's  Party. 

The  strength  of  the  People's  party 
is  yet  an  uncertain  quantity.  That  it 
is  important,  however,  there  are  many 
indications.  It  draws  its  strength  not 
from  the  Farmers'  Alliance  alone,  but 
from  various  other  old  parties  also, 
suchastheGreenbackers,theGrangers, 
and  the  Independents ;  and  the  tre- 
mendous Alliance  wave  of  1890  has 
given  it  confidence.  What  was  done 
at  that  time  by  drawing  from  the  two 
main  parties,  may  be  done  again  in 
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1892.  In  many  of  the  States  in  the 
West  and  South,  a  diversion  of  the 
electoral  vote  to  the  People's  party, 
giving  that  party  the  balance  of  power, 
is  quite  within  the  range  of  possibility 
— the  result  of  which  might  be  that 
neither  the  Republican  nor  the  Dem- 
ocratic candidate  would  have  a  ma- 
jority of  votes  in  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege. In  that  event,  the  election  for 
President  would  be  thrown  into  the 
House  of  Representatives;  and,  as  the 
vote  there  would  be  by  States,  one 
vote  to  a  State,  and  that  determined 
by  the  complexion  of  the  majority  of 
the  State  Representatives,  only  one 
result  could  follow,  the  ballots  being 
confined  to  the  three  men  who  had 
received  the  highest  number  of  votes 
in  the  Electoral  College,  and  the  com- 
plexion of  the  House  being  over- 
whelmingly Democratic. 

At  the  close  of  the  quarter,  the 
People's  party  delegates  had  begun 
to  assemble  for  the  Convention  in 
Omaha,  Neb.,  the  date  for  which  had 
been  finally  fixed  for  July  2.     After 


the  death  of  L.  L.  Polk,  President  of 
the  Farmers'  Alliance,  efforts  had 
been  made  to  induce  Judge  Walter  Q. 
Gresham,  of  Indiana,  to  consent  to 
nomination  as  the  Presidential  candi- 
date of  the  party;  but  he  had  declined, 
thus  virtually  settling  the  choice  up- 
on General  James  B.  Weaver,  of  Iowa, 
the  Greenback  candidate  in  1880. 

The  Republican  Convention. 

On  June  7,  the  National  Convention 
of  the  Republican  party  assembled  in 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  to  noinate  them 
candidates  of  the  party  for  President 
and  Vice-President.  It  was  June  10 
before  business  reached  the  balloting 
stage ;  but  only  one  ballot  was  required 
to  settle  the  issue,  President  Harrison 
being  the  choice  of  the  Convention. 
Three  days  before  the  opening  of  the 
Convention,  the  situation  had  been 
complicated  by  the  rather  unexpected 
resignation  of  Mr.  Blaine,  Secretary 
of  State  since  March  5,  1889.  The 
causes  of  this  action  on  the  Secretary's 
part  are  not  fully  known;  but  of  late, 
in  their  official  and  personal  relations, 
both  he  and  the  President  could  not 
have  avoided  a  certain  sense  of  em- 
barrassment, emphasized  possibly  by 
some  divergences  of  opinion  on  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  country,  and  by 
lack  of  cordiality  between  their  re- 
spective families,  but  certainly  height- 
ened by  the  knowledge  that  there 
was  an  emphatic  difference  of  opinion 
between  large  sections  of  Republicans, 
as  to  whose  nomination  would  most 
surely  promote  the  success  of  the 
party.  The  retirement  of  Mr.  Blaine, 
rendered  the  Convention  free  to  act 
according  to  its  convictions  as  to  what 
was  best.  A  nomination  could  hardly 
have  added  to  the  lustre  of  the  great 
Secretary's  name.  His  superb  diplo- 
matic abilities,  his  determined  uphold- 
ing of  the  traditions  and  honor  of  the 
country,  and  his  personal  identifica- 
tion with  almost  every  great  move- 
ment which  has  contributed  to  the 
wonderful  progress  of  the  United 
States  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century — these,  if  they  have  not  won 
for  him  the  affection  of  the  world 
abroad,  have  unquestionably  com- 
pelled its  admiration  and  respect. 

The  result  of  the  Convention  seems 
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to  have  been  little  affected  by  Mr.  from  entangling  foreign  alliances,  and 
Blaine's  resignation.  The  leaders  had  increased  stringency  of  immigration 
already  gone  to  Minneapolis  with  their  laws;  reaffirm  approval  of  the  Monroe 
minds  made  up,  and  few  important  Doctrine;  sympathize  with  the  Irish 
changes  followed.  The  first  day's  Home  Rule  cause;  protest  against  the 
work  comprised  the  appointment  of  Russian  persecution  of  the  Jews;  de- 
Committees — the  most  important  be-  clareforliberty  of  thought,  conscience, 


ing  that  on  Credentials  (contested 
seats),  and  that  on  Resolutions.  Mr. 
J.  Sloat  Fassett,  of  New  York,  presid- 
ed as  temporary  chairman.  The  sec- 
ond day's  proceedings  consisted  in  the 
selection  of  a  permanent  chairman, 
in  the  person  of  Governor  McKinley, 
of  Ohio. 

On  the  third  day,  the  Committee 
on  Resolutions  presented  the  platform 
of  the  party.    Its  first  plank  embodies 
the  well  known  Republican  policy  of 
protection  to  Amer- 
ican   products    and 
labor.     The   second 
plank     commends 
the  reciprocity  pol- 
icy of    the   present 
Adminis  t ration. 
The  third  deals  with 
the  silver  question, 
as  follows : 

"  The  American  peo- 
ple, from  tradition  and 
interest,  favor  bimetal- 
lism; and  the  Republi- 
can party  demands  the 
use  of  both  gold  and 
silver  as  standard  mon- 
ey, with  such  restric- 
tions   and    under   such 

provisions,  to  be  deter-  "°^-  ^hitelaw  reid,  of  new  york, 

mined  by  legislation,  as  republican  candidate  for  vice-president, 
will  secure  the  maintenance  of  the  parity 
of  values  of  the  two  metals,  so  that  the  pur- 
chasing and  debt-paying  power  of  the  dollar, 
whether  of  silver,  gold,  or  paper,  shall  beat 
all  times  equal.  The  interests  of  the  produc- 
ers of  the  country,  its  farmers,  and  itswork- 
ingmen,  demand  that  every  dollar,  paper,  or 
coin,  issued  by  the  Government,  shall  be  as 
good  as  any  other." 

The  fourth  plank  demands  a  *'  free 
and  unrestricted  ballot "  for  every 
citizen,  irrespective  of  wealth,  nation- 
ality, or  color;  and  denounces  the  sup- 
pression of  the  black  vote  in  the  South. 
The  remaining  planks  present  few 
important  points  of  difference  be- 
tween the  two  parties.  They  favor 
extension  of  foreign  commerce,  res- 
toration of  the  merchant  marine,  de- 
velopment of   the  Navy,  abstention 


speech,  and  the  press;  oppose  all  un- 
ion of  Church  and  State ;  denounce 
trusts  and  other  combinations  of  capi- 
tal designed  to  control  arbitrarily  the 
condition  of  trade;  favor  the  introduc- 
tion of  free  postal  delivery  in  towns 
and  rural  communities,  together  with 
the  earliest  possible  reduction  of  let- 
ter postage  to  one  cent;  commend  the 
Civil  Service  Reform  movement;  ad- 
vocate government  construction  and 
control  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal ;  advise 
the  admission  of  the 
remaining    Territo- 
ries at  as  early  a  date 
as   practicable;  rec- 
ommend such  legis- 
lative assistance   to 
the  World's  Fair  as 
will    insure    results 
commensurate  with 
the   dignity  of    the 
nation;    favor    "all 
wise  and  legitimate 
efforts  to  lessen  and 
prevent  the  evils  of 
intemperance    and 
promote  morality ;" 
and  recommend  the 
material  recogni- 
tion of  all  just  pen- 
sion claims. 
At  the  evening  session  on  the  third 
day,   the   Committee  on   Credentials 
made  two  reports,  one  Harrison  and 
one    anti-Harrison,    the     former    of 
which  was  adopted  by  463  votes,  or 
more  than  enough  to  nominate.    This 
vote  was  subsequently  confirmed  at  a 
caucus  of  the  Harrison  delegates,  and 
practically  decided  the  temper  of  the 
Convention.     Efforts  were   made   to 
unite  the  anti-Harrison  delegates  on 
Governor   McKinley  or   some   other 
man;  but  they  were  only  very  par- 
tially successful. 

At  the  next  day's  session,  the  nom- 
inations were  made,  Mr.  Blaine  being 
presented  by  Senator  Wolcott,  of  Col- 
orado; and  President  Harrison,  by 
the  venerable  R.  W.  Thompson,  of 
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Indiana,  Ex- Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Mr.  Blaine's  nomination  was  seconded 
by  Senator  Eustis,  of  Minnesota,  Mr. 
W.  E.  Mollison,  a  colored  delegate 
from  Mississippi,  Ex-Senator  Warner 
Miller,  of  New  York,  and  J.  Q.  Boyd, 
a  colored  delegate  from  Tennessee. 
At  the  close  of  the  speech  of  Senator 
Eustis,  there  was  a  wonderful  out- 
burst of  Blaine  feeling,  which  lasted 
for  twenty  minutes,  the  efforts  of  the 
chairman  being  powerless  to  restore 
order.  President  Harrison's  second- 
ers were  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  of  New 
York,  Congressman  Cheatham,  of 
North  Carolina,  and  Ex  -  Senator 
Spooner,  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Depew's 
speech  being  the  oratorical  treat  of  the 
session. 

On  motion  of  General  Sewell,  of 
New  Jersey,  the  ballot  was  proceeded 
with;  and  the  result  was  assured  when 
Texas  gave  twenty-two  votes  to  Pres- 
ident Harrison.  The  vote  by  States 
was  as  follows: 


states. 


Alabama 15 

Arkansas 15 

California 8  9 

Colorado S 

Connecticut 4 

Delaware 4  i 

Florida 8 

Georgia 26 

Idaho , 6 

Illinois 34  14 

Indiana 30 

Iowa 20  5 

Kansas 11 

Kentucky 22  2 

Louisiana. .......  8  8 

Maine 12 

Maryland 14 

Massachusetts  ....  18  i 

Michigan 7  2 

Minnesota 8  9 

Mississippi 13!  4^ 

Missouri 28  4 

Montana 5  i 

Nebraska 15 

Nevada 6 

New  Hampshire  .  .  4  2 

New  Jersey 18  2 

New  York 27  35 

North  Carolina 17I  2| 

North  Dakota 2  4 

Ohio I 

Oregon i 

Pennsylvania  .....  19  3 

Rhode  Island 5  i 

South  Carolina  ...  13  3 


r-^-^  ]:; 


^^  ..^^ 


10 

I 

45 

7 

42 


States. 


South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin.   

Wyoming 

Arizona 

Dist.  of  Columbia. 

New  Mexico 

Oklahoma 

Utah 

Alaska 

Indian  Territory  . . 


17 
22 

8 

9 

I 

12 

19 
4 

I 

6 
2 
2 
2 
I 


^       ^. 


Total 535^  182^  182      4        I 

Necessary  to  a  choice,  453.  •  One  Kentucky 
delegate  absent. 

On  motion  of  Chairman  McKinley, 
the  nomination  was  made  unanimous. 

At  the  evening  session,  Hon.  White- 
law  Reid,  of  New  York,  late  United 
States  Minister  to  France,  was  nom- 
inated by  acclamation  as  the  candi- 
date for  the  Vice-Presidency.  His 
name  was  presented  by  Mr.  Edmund 
O'Connor,  the  nomination  being  sec- 
onded by  General  Horace  Porter. 
The  name  of  Hon.  T.  B.  Reed,  of 
Maine,  Ex-Speaker  of  the  House,  was 
presented  by  Mr.  Settle,  of  Tennessee, 
but  was  withdrawn. 

It  is  significant  that  the  four  north- 
ern States  which  have  always  been 
doubtful — Connecticut,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  Indiana — gave  Pres- 
ident Harrison  a  majority  of  24  over 
all  other  candidates;  while  Wisconsin, 
Illinois,  Iowa,  Montana,  North  Caro- 
lina, Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  West 
Virginia,  which  are  looked  upon  as 
close  States,  gave  him  a  combined 
majority  of  82  votes. 

The  Democratic  Convention. 

On  Tuesday,  June  21,  the  Demo- 
cratic delegates  assembled  in  Chicago, 
111.  A  solid  delegation  from  New 
York  attended  to  push  the  claims  of 
Senator  David  B.  Hill;  while  the  man- 
agement of  the  Cleveland  forces  was 
under  the  masterly  generalship  of 
Hon,  W.  C.  Whitney,  Ex-Secretary  of 
the  Navy.  The  influence  of  the  Ex- 
President  was  predominant  through- 
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out ;  and  the  efforts  to  effect  a  com- 
bination of  the  supporters  of  the  otlier 
candidates,  proved  unavailing.  Mr. 
Hill's  friends  made  a  bid  for  the 
twenty-six  votes  of  the  so-called  sil- 
ver States,  by  publishing-  a  letter  of 
the  Senator's,  written  last  December, 
to  the  effect  that  he  favored  the  free 
and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver.  Sen- 
ator A.  P.  Gorman,  of  Maryland,  it 
was  also  thought,  would  be  a  suitable 
compromise  candidate ;  but  he  dis- 
countenanced the  eagerness  of  his 
advocates,  and  declared  that  Mary- 
land was  for  Cleveland.  Senator  Car- 
lisle, of  Kentucky,  was  also  talked  of 
— but  all  to  no  avail. 

The  first  day  of  the  Convention 
was  devoted  to 
Committee  organi- 
zation, Mr.  Owens, 
of  Kentucky,  being 
temporary  chair- 
man.  On  the  second 
day,  Wednesday,  the 
permanent  chair- 
man,  Mr.  W.  L.  Wil- 
son, of  West  Vir- 
ginia, presided. 

An  important  in- 
cident was  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Sy- 
racuse delegation 
from  New  York 
State.  It  will  be  re- 
membered (p.  73), 
that  even  at  the 
time  of  the  Albany 
Convention,  which  ^^^°^«-^'^  candidate 
gave  the  solid  State  vote  to  Senator 
Hill,  a  strong  anti-Hill  movement 
had  been  organized,  which  culminated 
in  an  opposition  Convention  at  Syra- 
cuse. Mr.  Hill's  methods  and  his  al- 
liance with  Tammany  Hall  had  es- 
tranged from  him  an  influential  sec- 
tion of  Democrats  in  his  own  State, 
and,  as  it  proved,  weakened  the  gen- 
eral confidence  in  him  throughout  the 
country.  iVt  Syracuse,  it  was  decided 
to  send  a  contesting  delegation  to 
Chicago,  favoring  a  platform  of  tariff 
reform  and  a  sound  currency,  but 
agreeing  to  act  according  to  the  will 
of  the  majority  at  the  National  Con- 
vention. The  presence  of  this  dele- 
gation at  Chicago,  was  somewhat  of 
a  menace  to  Mr.  Cleveland's  interests. 


HON.  A.  E.  STF\  t  N 


It  was  taken  advantage  of  by  the  anti- 
Cleveland  delegates,  to  impress  upon 
the  delegates  from  the  West  and 
South  the  hopeless  character  of  the 
party  breach  in  the  Empire  State. 
Confident  of  their  strength,  the  Cleve- 
land managers  accordingly  forced  the 
Syracuse  delegation  to  withdraw. 

At  the  evening  session  on  Wednes- 
day, the  platform  was  reported.  The 
tariff  plank  as  presented,  although  its 
denunciation  of  the  McKinley  Act 
was  retained,  was  amended  so  as  to 
include  the  following : 

"  We  denounce  the  Republican  policy  of 
protection  as  a  fraud  on  the  labor  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  American  people  for 
the  benefit  of  the  few.  We  declare  it  to  be 
a  fundamental  princi- 
ple of  the  Democratic 
party  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  no  con- 
stitutional power  to  im- 
pose and  collect  tariff 
duties  except  for  the 
purposes  of  revenue 
only,  and  we  demand 
that  the  collection  of 
such  taxes  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  the  necessities  of 
the  Government  when 
honestly  and  economic- 
ally administered." 

This,  it  will  be 
noted,  commits  Mr. 
Cleveland  to  a  tariff 
reform  even  more 
closely  approximat- 
ing to  Free  Trade 
,()N,  OF  ILLINOIS,  t];^an  that  embodied 

FOR  VICE-.RESIDENT.   -^    ^-^     ^^^^^^^     ^^^_ 

sage  of  1887.  On  the  silver  question, 
it  is  declared  that 

"  the  dollar  unit  of  coinage  of  both  metals 
must  be  of  equal  intrinsic  and  exchangeable 
value,  to  be  adjusted  through  international 
agreement,  or  by  such  safeguards  of  legis- 
lation as  shall  insure  the  parity  of  the  two 
metals,  and  the  equal  power  of  every  dollar 
at  all  times  in  the  markets  and  in  the  pay- 
ment of  debts." 

Other  planks  denounced  the  "Force 
bill,"  "sham  reciprocity,"  trusts,  and 
the  bestowal  of  public  lands  upon 
corporations;  and  dealt  with  numer- 
ous other  topics  of  less  importance. 
After  the  adoption  of  the  platform, 
nominations  followed,  the  names  of 
Ex- President  Cleveland,  Senator  Hill, 
and  Governor  Boies,  of  Iowa,  being 
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respectively  presented  by  Governor 
Abbett,  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  De  Witt, 
of  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,and  Mr.  Buncombe, 
of  Iowa.  It  was  half-past  three  on 
the  morning  of  Thursday,  when  the 
result  was  known,  Mr.  Cleveland  se- 
curing the  nomination  on  the  first 
ballot,  by  a  substantial  majority  over 
the  two-thirds  required  to  select  a 
candidate.  The  vote  by  States  was 
as  follows  : 

States.  I  ^-       i  ^ 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho  

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky  

Louisiana.    

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi   

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshu'e  .  . 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York    

North  Carolina.  .  .  . 
North  Dakota.    .  . . 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina.  .  .  . 
South  Dakota 


14 

16 

iS 

12 
6 
5 

17 

48 
30 

20 

iS 

3 

9 

6 

24 

28 

18 

8 

34 


20 
4 

3? 
6 

14 

8 

64 

8 

2 

7 


Tennessee 24 

Texas  

Vermont  

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Dist.  of  Columbia. 
Indian  Territory  .  . 

Oklahoma 

Utah 


23 

8 

12 

8 

7 
24 

3 
2 

5 
2 
2 
2 
2 


26 


16 


Total 


^'i7j  115     103     36i     14 


A  few  votes  were  "  scattered,"  Mr.  Whit- 
ney receiving  i;  Mr.  Stevenson,  16^^  from 
North  Carolina;  Governor  Pattison,  i;  and 
Governor  Russell,  i. 

On  Thursday,  the  delegates  re-as- 
sembled, but  the  main  work  was  over. 
Hon.  Isaac  P.  Gray,  of  Indiana,  Hon. 
Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  of  Illinois,  and 
Judge  Allan  B.  Morse,  Chief  Justice 
of  Michigan,  were  nominated  for  the 
Vice-Presidency.  Before  the  roll-call 
ended,  Mr.  Stevenson  had  secured  a 
two-thirds  vote,  and  his  selection  was 
made  unanimous.  His  name  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  old  "greenback"  move- 
ment, through  which  he  first  entered 
the  arena  of  national  politics. 

The  Prohibition  Convention. 

The  National  Convention  of  .the 
Prohibition  party  assembled  in  Cin- 
cinnati, O.,  June  29.  A  hot  fight  oc- 
curred over  the  adoption  of  a  platform, 
particularly  in  connection  with  the 
tariiT  and  silver  planks.  Majority  and 
minority  reports  were  presented  by 
the  Committee.  The  majority  silver 
plank  as  reported,  favoring  the  "  free 
and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver,"  was 
rejected,  and  no  substitute  put  in  its 
place.  The  other  planks,  as  reported 
by  the  majority,  were  adopted.  Fore- 
most among  them  is  the  prohibition 
plank,  denouncing  the  liquor  traffic, 
and  declaring  : 

"  All  laws  that  under  the  guise  of  regula- 
tion legalize  and  protect  this  traffic,  or  make 
the  Government  share  in  its  ill-gotten  gains, 
are  vicious  in  principle  and  powerless  as  a 
remedy.  We  declare  anew  for  the  entire 
suppression  of  the  manufacture,  sale,  impor- 
tation, exportation,  and  transportation  of 
alcoholic  liquors  as  a  beverage,  by  Federal 
and  State  legislation;  and  the  full  powers  of 
the  Government  should  be  exerted  to  secure 
this  result." 

In  financial  matters,  the  party  de- 
mands an  increase  in  the  volume  of 
money,  and  that  it  be  made  a  legal 
tender  for  all  debts,  its  volume  to  be 
fixed  at  a  definite  sum  per  capita  and 
made  to  increase  with  the  increase  in 
population.  The  tariff  plank  is  as 
follows  : 

"Tariff  should  be  levied  only  as  a  defense 
against  foreign  Governments  which  levy 
tariff  upon  or  bar  out  our  productions  from 
their  markets,  revenue  being  incidental. 
The  residue  of  means  necessary  to  an  eco- 
nomical administration  of  the  Government 
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should  be  raised  by  levying  a  burden  on 
what  the  people  possess,  instead  of  upon 
what  we  consume." 

Other  planks  demand  woman  suf- 
frage and  equal  pay  regardless  of 
sex,  call  for  Government  control  of 
corporations,  denounce  trusts,  favor 
restriction  of  immigration,  etc. 

Another  bitter  struggle  was  precip- 
itated over  a  minority  resolution  in- 
viting into  the  party  all  who  were 
with  the  Prohibitionists  on  the  liquor 
question.  This  was  strongly  opposed 
by  the  anti-fusionists,  and  was  at  first 
rejected  ;  but,  as  this  action  threat- 
ened a  disruption  of  the  party,  being 
particularly  distasteful  to  the  con- 
servative element,  who  could  not  in- 
dorse the  radical  trade  and  financial 
policy,  and  the  somewhat  Socialistic 
proposal  for  government  control  of 
corporations,  the  rejected  Prohibition 
fealty  resolution  was  taken  from  the 
table  and  added  to  the  platform. 

On  June  30,  General  John  Bidwell, 
of  California,  W.  J.  Demorest,  of  New 
York,  and  G.  T.  Stewart,  of  Ohio, 
were  nominated  for  President.  On 
the  first  ballot,  a  few  minutes  before 
midnight.  General  Bidwell  was  cho- 
sen. Mr.  Cranfill,  of  Texas,  is  the 
Vice-Presidential  candidate. 

THE  FIFTY-SECOND  CONGRESS. 

The  present  Congress  has,  thus  far, 
not  been  a  Congress  of  notable 
achievements,  as  was  the  one  which 
preceded  it;  andforgoodreasons.  The 
preceding  Congress  had  large  Repub- 
lican majorities  in  both  House  and 
Senate.  It  was  therefore  possible  to 
carry  out  any  measure  of  public  policy 
which  the  party  leaders  desired.  In 
the  present  Congress,however,the  two 
branches  have  hadantagonistic  major- 
ities. The  Democrats  have  been  large- 
ly in  the  ascendancy  in  the  House, 
while  the  Republicans  have  had  a  safe 
working  majority  in  the  Senate.  As 
usually  takes  place  in  such  circum- 
stances, little  progress  has  been  made. 
The  Senate  has  declined  to  act  upon 
Housebills,andthe  House  hasdeclined 
to  pay  much  attention  to  Senate  bills. 
Asa  result,the  record  shows  no  single 
act  of  any  marked  general  importance. 
The  tariff  bills,financial  bills, andother 
measures  of  wide  public  importance 


have  either  failed  entirely,  or  have 
passed  one  branch  of  Congress,  only 
to  be  shelved  in  the  other. 

Bills  to  the  number  of  9,687  were  in- 
troduced in  the  House,  and  3,492  bills 
in  the  Senate.  But,ofthis  vastnumber, 
only  a  few  over  4oopassed  both  houses, 
and  received  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent. The  great  majority  of  these — 
probably  350 — related  to  pensions  in 
special  cases,  and  to  bridges,  post- 
offices,  and  local  affairs,  leaving  only 
about  50  of  any  general  importance. 
Themostimportant  of  the  general  bills 
passed,  were  those  for  further  restrict- 


GENERAL  JOHN  BIDWELL,  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

PRESIDENTIAL  CANDIDATE  OF  THE  PROHIBITION 

PARTY. 

ingChineseimmigration,f  or  admitting 
two  foreign  steam-ships  to  American 
registry,  and  for  retaliation  against 
Canada. 

Tariff  Bills. 

The  discussion  of  the  tariff  has  con- 
sumed much  time,  although  it  has  not 
resulted  in  the  final  passage  of  a  single 
bill.  The Househaspassedanumberof 
bills,  all  designed  to  reduce  the  duties 
imposed  by  the  McKinley  Act  on  spe- 
cific articles  ;but  the  Senate  has  declin- 
ed to  act  upon  them.  These  bills  were 
importanthowever,as  defining  tosome 
extent  the  attitude  of  the  two  great 
politicalpartiesupon  the  main  question 
which  divides  them. 

The  policy  of  the  Democratic  major- 
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ity  who  control  the  House,  was  not 
to  attack  the  McKinley  Act  as  a  whole, 
butto  changeit  atvariouspoints, where 
the  duties  where  regarded  as  most  ex- 
cessive. Mr.  Springer,  Chairman  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  had 
charge  of  this  plan  of  amending  the 
McKinley  Act  all  along  the  line.  His 
first  bill  known  as  the  Free  Wool  bill, 
(see  p.  77),  after  passing  the  House, 
was  at  oncepigeon-holedin  the  Senate, 
and  has  never  been  heard  from  since. 
The  other  tariff  bills  passed  by  the 
House  and  shelved  by  the  Senate, 
provide  for  placing  on  the  free  list 
cotton  bagging,binding  twine, used  by 
farmers  in  binding  grain, and  tin  plate; 
reducing  the  duty  on  silver-lead  ore  ; 
and  limiting  the 
amount  of  baggage 
which  trans-Atlan- 
tic tourists  may 
bring  back  to  this 
country,  to  $100. 

Free  Silver  Bills. 

Next  to  the  tariff, 
the  question  of  the 
free  coinage  of  silver 
has  absorbed  atten- 
tion. There  have 
been  two  distinct 
contestsonthis  ques- 
tion. The  first  was 
over  the  bill  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Bland, 
chairman  of  the 
House  Committee 
on    Coinage,    and    senator  joiix  g  car 

known  as  the  Bland  Silver  bill,  the 
scope  of  which  was  indicated  in  our 
last  number  (p.  76).  This  bill  precip- 
itated, as  already  noted,  one  of  the  hot- 
test fights  of  the  session.  There  were 
subsequent  efforts  to  revive  the  bill; 
but  Speaker  Crisp  would  not  allowit  to 
be  taken  up  unless  Mr.  Bland  secured 
the  signatures  of  more  than  half  of 
the  Democratic  Members  of  the  House. 
The  signatures  could  never  be  se- 
cured, so  that  the  Bland  bill  died  a 
natural  death. 

The  next  silver  contest  was  on  the 
free  coinage  bill  introduced  by  Sena- 
tor Stewart,  of  Nevada.  The  contest 
in  the  Senate  was  very  sharp;  and, 
after  a  day  of  exciting  parliamentary 
manoeuvres,  the  bill  was  passed  by  a 


small  majority.  The  bill  then  went 
to  the  House,  where  Mr.  Bland  se- 
cured its  immediate  consideration.  In 
the  House,  there  was  another  spirited 
contest;  but  it  ended  the  same  as  the 
fight  over  the  Bland  bill;  and  the 
question  of  free  silver  coinage  was 
disposed  of  for  the  present  session. 

Chinese  Exclusion. 

One  of  the  most  important  meas- 
ures enacted,  is  that  for  the  continued 
exclusion  of  Chinese  immigrants,  and 
for  the  registering  of  those  who  are 
already  in  the  United   States.     The 
exclusion   acts  passed    a   number   of 
years  ago  had  expired,   and   it   was 
necessary  to  renew  them  if  the  policy 
of  exclusion  was  to 
be  continued.    Con- 
gress   decided     not 
only  to  continue  the 
exclusion,  but  to  es- 
tablish a  system  by 
which    the    present 
Chinese  residents  of 
the    United    States 
should   take    out  li- 
censes and  be  under 
government       s  u  r- 
veillance.     It  is  pro- 
vided    that      every 
Chinaman  shall  se- 
cure    a     certificate 
from    the     Internal 
Revenue      Depart- 
ment.     The  certifi- 
cate is  granted  after 
LISLE,  OF  KENTUCKY,     ^j^^  applicaut  has  CS- 

tablished  that  he  did  not  violate  the 
exclusion  act  in  coming  to  this  coun- 
try. He  is  also  obliged  to  give  a  com- 
plete description  of  his  personal  ap- 
pearance and  antecedents,  so  that  the 
Internal  Revenue  Department  maybe 
at  all  times  in  possession  of  complete 
information  concerning  the  Chinese 
residents  in  this  country. 

Encouraging  American  Shipping. 

There  have  been  many  plans  for 
encouraging  American  ship-building 
proposed  to  Congress;  but  it  was  not 
until  the  last  session  that  a  measure 
was  adopted  which  promises  to  give 
very  speedy  results  in  this  direction. 
Through  the  efforts  of  Representative 
Bourke  Cockran,  of  New  York  City,  a 
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bill  was  passed,  admitting  to  Ameri- 
can registry  the  two  Inman  Line 
steam-siiips,  City  of  Paris  and  City  of 
New  York.  Their  admission  was  on 
the  condition  that  their  owners  should 
build  vessels  of  similar  tonnage  in 
American  ship-yards.  Another  pro- 
viso was  that  at  least  90  per  cent  of 
the  capital  of  the  associations  owning 
them  should  be  held  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  The  Senate  approved 
this  bill,  and  it  became  a  law.  This 
makes  the  two  celebrated  trans-At- 
lantic steamers  fly  the  United  States 
flag.  According  to  the  bill,  they  will 
soon  have  two  consorts  of  similar  size. 
Aside  from  this  beginning  to  an 
American  line  of  trans- Atlantic  steam- 
ers, it  is  intended  that  the  Govern- 
ment shall  avail  itself  of  the  use  of 
these  steamers  as  a  naval  reserve. 

Retaliation  Against  Canada. 

Another  very  important  measure 
passedjWas  that  empowering  the  Pres- 
ident to  issue  a  proclamation  placing 
tolls  on  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Canal, 
when  used  by  Canadian  vessels.  The 
tolls  are  to  be  $5  for  each  passenger, 
and  $2  for  each  ton  of  freight.  These 
tolls  are  almost  prohibitory,  as  the 
passengers  on  an  ordinary  Canadian 
lake  steamer  will  reach  hundreds,  and 
sometimes  thousands,  in  number ; 
while  the  freight  also  amounts  to 
thousands  of  tons.  So  that  in  the  ag- 
gregate, the  tolls  charged  on  a  single 
Canadian  vessel  would  be  so  great  as 
to  practically  debar  her  from  the  use 
of  the  gateway  between  Lake  Huron 
and  Lake  Superior. 

This  measure  is  a  direct  result  of  the 
long-pending  controversy  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  as  to 
the  use  of  the  Welland  Canal  by  mer- 
chant vessels  of  the  latter  country. 
The  Welland  Canal  was  built,  and  is 
operated,  by  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment. In  theory  it  has  always  been 
open  to  vessels  of  the  United  States  on 
the  same  terms  as  to  vessels  of  Canada. 
In  practice,  however,  a  system  has 
been  inaugurated  by  the  Canadian 
authorities  at  Ottawa,  which  isclaimed 
to  be  an  unjust  discrimination  against 
American  vessels  using  that  canal. 
Many  of  the  American  vessels  plying 
on  Lake  Ontario  and  the  St.  Lawrence 


River  have  an  extensive  shore  traffic 
in  grain,  starch,  and  merchandise. 
When  these  vessels  use  the  Welland 
Canal,  they  are  told  that  they  are  on 
the  same  terms  as  Canadian  vessels, 
if  they  will  carry  their  freight  through 
the  St.  Lawrence  River  to  Montreal; 
if  they  do  not  carry  it  that  far,  they  are 
charged  tolls  for  the  use  of  the  canal. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  few  of  the  Ameri- 
can vessels  extend  their  traffic  as  far 
down  the  St.  Lawrence  as  Montreal; 
while  nearly  all  the  Canadian  vessels 
do  extend  their  traffic  that  distance. 
The  direct  result,  therefore,  is  that  the 
American  vessels  are  compelled  topay 
tolls  through  the  Welland  Canal,while 
the  Canadian  vessels  have  their  tolls 
remitted.  The  American  vessel  inter- 
ests on  Lake  Ontario  have  complained 
of  this  for  several  years.  Secretary 
Blaine,  while  intheCabinet,tookthe  in- 
itiative instoppingthisdiscrimination; 
and,  for  the  last  year,  negotiations  be- 
tween Ottawa  and  Washington  have 
been  in  progress.  No  satisfactory  ar- 
rangement could  be  made,  however; 
and,as  a  result,President  Harrison  re- 
cently sent  a  special  message  to  Con- 
gress, advising  that  as  Canada  would 
not  give  equality  in  the  use  of  the 
Welland  Canal,  the  American  Con- 
gress should  take  retaliatory  steps 
against  Canada  in  the  use  of  the  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  Canal.  Congress  acted 
promptl)^  and  passed  the  bill  intro- 
duced by  General  Curtis,of  New  York, 
imposing  tolls  on  Canadian  vessels 
using  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Canal;  and 
thiswasquicklyindorsedby  the  Senate. 
It  istheintention  of  the  Federal  author- 
ities at  Washington, todelay  theissuing 
of  the  proclamation  of  retaliation,until 
Canada  further  considers  the  advisa- 
bility of  abolishing  all  discrimination 
on  the  Welland  Canal.  If  Canada  does 
not  take  such  action.  President  Harri- 
son will  issue  his  proclamation  cover- 
ing the  Sault  Ste.Marie  Canal.  It  will 
inaugurate  a  border  warfare  between 
the  two  countries.  They  have  hereto- 
fore had  the  most  amicable  arrange- 
ments in  relation  to  all  border  inter- 
ests. The  proposed  action  of  the  Gov- 
ernment at  Washington  has  led,  be- 
sides, to  the  discussion  of  further  retal- 
iatory steps  on  the  part  of  both  Canada 
and  the  United  States. 
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Miscellaneous  Acts. 

In  all,  the  last  session  of  Congress 
passed  403  measures,  and  sent  them 
to  the  President  for  his  signature. 
Two  of  these,  of  a  minor  character, 
were  vetoed.  The  rest  were  either 
signed  by  the  President,  or  else  be- 
came laws  through  the  President's 
failure  to  veto  them.  Among  the 
more  important  of  these  minor  bills 
which  have  become  laws,  are  those 
for  the  permanent  preservation  and 
custody  of  the  records  of  the  Volun- 
teer Armies  of  the  United  States  ;  to 
add  the  name  of  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture to  the  list  of  Cabinet  officers 
who  may  become  President;  the  inter- 
mediate and  army  nurse  pension  bills; 
and  for  increasing  the  maximum  pay 
of  life-saving  crews. 

The  act  for  the  preservation  of  the 
records  of  the  Volunteer  Armies  is 
one  in  which  old  soldiers  have  long 
been  interested.  The  records  of  the 
Regular  Army  during  the  Rebellion 
have  been  carefully  preserved,  but 
those  of  the  volunteer  forces  have 
had  only  haphazard  attention.  As  a 
result,  there  is  great  diversity  among 
historians  as  to  the  services  rendered 
by  the  volunteer  troops.  It  is  now 
proposed  to  fully  collate  the  volunteer 
records;  and  the  act  provides  for  a 
Commission  which  will  gather  the 
volunteer  statistics,  and  put  them  in 
permanent  form. 

The  pay  of  life-saving  crews  has  long 
been  meagre,  considering  the  hard- 
ships and  risks  which  these  men  un- 
dergo. Efforts  have  long  been  made 
to  increase  their  compensation,  but 
not  until  last  session  was  such  a 
measure  successful.  The  pay  of  surf- 
men  is  increased  from  $50  to  $65  per 
month  ;  and  that  of  keepers,  from 
$700  and  $800  to  $900  a  year. 

Acts  Partially  Passed. 

Several  important  bills  have  passed 
one  branch  of  Congress,  but  have 
failed  to  pass  the  other.  They  still 
retain  the  advantage  of  their  passage 
through  one  house,  however,  and  may 
be  taken  up  at  the  second  session  of 
the  5  2d  Congress  next  December. 
Those  of  this  class  which  have  at- 
tracted most  attention,   are  the   bill 


defining  "options"  and  "futures,"  and 
imposing  special  taxes  on  dealers 
therein  ;  and  the  bill  to  extend  gov- 
ernment surveillance  over  all  foods 
and  drugs,  known  as  the  Pure  Food 
bill. 

The  bill  defining  options  and  futures 
has  come  to  be  popularly  known  as 
the  Anti-Option  bill.  It  was  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Hatch,  of  Missouri,  in 
the  House,  and  by  Senator  Washburn, 
of  Minnesota,  in  the  Senate.  The 
Hatch  bill  is  very  sweeping,  and  practi- 
cally puts  an  entire  stop  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  dealings  in  options  and  futures. 
It  provides  that  each  speculator  shall 
pay  a  license  fee  of  $1,000  annually 
for  conducting  his  business,  and  also 
the  sum  of  20  cents  per  bushel  for 
grain  sold  on  futures  or  options,  and 
5  cents  per  pound  for  all  cotton,  hops, 
pork,  lard,  or  bacon  sold  in  this  way. 
This  tax  was  purposely  designed  to 
be  so  high  that  dealers  could  not  con- 
tinue their  business  of  futures  and 
options.  Mr.  Hatch  succeeded,  after 
months  of  effort  in  the  House,  in  se- 
curing the  passage  of  his  bill  by  a 
large  majority.  But  Mr.  Washburn 
did  not  have  as  much  success  in  the 
Senate.  His  bill  was  not  so  radical, 
as  it  permitted  futures  and  options  so 
long  as  the  dealers  handled  the  actual 
commodity  instead  of  an  imaginary 
commodity.  The  Senate  discussed 
Mr.  Washburn's  measure  for  three 
weeks,  until  it  was  evident  that  the 
opponents  of  the  bill  intended  to  talk 
it  to  death.  This  is  a  Senatorial  device 
occasionally  resorted  to,  to  kill  an  un- 
popular measure.  Mr.  Washburn 
finally  saw  that  the  opposition  could 
not  be  overcome,  and  allowed  the 
measure  to  go  over  until  the  next 
session  of  Congress. 

The  Paddock  Pure  Food  bill  (p.  78) 
passed  the  Senate,  but  failed  to  go 
through  the  House.  It  will  be  on  the 
House  calendar  next  December,  and 
will  then  need  only  the  approval  of 
the  House  to  make  it  effective.  Other 
bills  which  passed  one  house  but 
failed  in  the  other,  are  as  follows  : 
to  settle  claims  for  arrears  of  bounty; 
for  the  construction  of  four  revenue 
cutters,  two  for  the  great  lakes  and 
two  for  the  Pacific  coast ;  to  increase 
the  rate  of  pensions  for  deafness;  and 
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for  the  better  enforcement  of  the  im- 
migration laws. 

Congressional  Investigations. 

The  last  session  of  Congress  made 
something  of  a  specialty  of  Congres- 
sional investigations.  The  Pension 
Office  and  its  management  received 
the  attention  of  a  special  committee, 
who  reported  a  mismanagement  of 
the  bureau  under  the  administration 
of  General  Raum,  and  recommend- 
ed to  the  House  that  the  President 
be  requested  to  dismiss  that  official. 
The  House  failed  to  take  action  on 
the  recommendation.  The  Committee 
on  Public  Lands  looked  into  the  man- 
agement of  the  Yellowstone  National 
Park,  and  reported  numerous  abuses. 
The  report  also  criticised  Russell  B. 
Harrison,  the  President's  son,  for  his 
connection  with  the  securing  of  leases 
on  park  privileges.  A  special  commit- 
tee investigated  the  work  of  the  Census 
Office,  but  failed  to  reach  a  conclu- 
sion. The  Committee  on  Reform  in 
the  Civil  Service  investigated  the 
Baltimore  Post-office,  and  reported  a 
severe  criticism  on  Postmaster-Geur 
eral  Wanamaker,  stating  that  he  knew 
employees  to  be  violating  the  Civil 
Service  Law,  but  still  kept  them  in 
office.  The  Senate  and  House  joined 
in  an  investigation  of  immigration. 
It  brought  out  many  charges  of  reck- 
lessness on  the  part  of  Treasury  offi- 
cials ;  and  a  report  was  made  to  the 
House,  severely  criticising  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Nettleton. 
No  final  action  was  taken  by  either 
the  House  or  the  Senate.  Investiga- 
tions were  also  made  of  the  failure  of 
the  Keystone  National  Bank  of  Phil- 
adelphia, and  of  the  Maverick  Bank 
of  Boston.  These  investigations  were 
mainly  advantageous  in  framing  a  bill 
which  aims  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, irregularities  in  national  banks 
(p.79).  The  bill  forbids  the  loaning 
of  money  in  national  banks  to  direc- 
tors or  officers  of  the  banks.  The  bill 
failed  to  become  a  law,  however, 
owing  to  the  difference  between  the 
House  and  the  Senate. 

Appropriation  Bills. 

Aside  from  the  specific  measures 
heretofore  referred  to,  the  session  has 


included  a  number  of  important  items 
in  the  regular  appropriation  bills.  As 
a  whole,  these  appropriations  are  well 
up  to  the  average  of  previous  Con- 
gresses. At  the  outset,  Mr.  Holman, 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, sought  to  make  a  record  of 
economy  ;  but  the  majority  failed  to 
sustain  him  ;  and  the  total  of  appro- 
priations gives  promise  of  being  fully 
up  to  that  made  during  the  first  ses- 
sion of  Speaker  Reed's  Congress. 

Note. — The  above  record  brings  the  work  of 
Congress  up  to  August  i.  It  had  been  hoped  that 
the  entire  work  of  the  session  might  be  reviewed 
in  the  present  number  ;  but  the  session  has  been 
unexpectedly  prolonged,  and  we  are  obliged  to  go 
to  press  without  knowing  the  result  of  the  contest 
over  the  World's  Fair  and  other  appropriations, 
which  is  still  pending.— Ed. 

AMERICAN  COMMERCE. 

With  the  cancellation  of  the  Span- 
ish prohibition  against  the  importa- 
tion of  American  pork  products,  which 
action  was  assented  to  by  the  Madrid 
Government  about  the  middle  of  May, 
the  last  of  the  barriers  which  had  for 
years  excluded  this  important  class  of 
American  productions  from  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world,  was  removed.  Be- 
ginning with  Italy  in  1879,  European 
countries,  one  after  another,  on  pro- 
fessed sanitary  grounds,  raised  prohi- 
bitions against  the  entry  of  American 
pork,  depriving  the  exporter,  espe- 
cially the  farmer,  during  the  time  the 
embargoes  continued  in  force,  of  a 
market  which  can  be  safely  estimated 
as  worth  at  least  $500,000,000.  The 
enactments  of  the  51st  Congress,  pro- 
viding for  a  thorough  inspection  of 
American  meat,  and  giving  the  Pres- 
ident retaliatory  powers  of  discrimina- 
tion against  those  countries  which  per- 
sisted in  keeping  their  markets  closed, 
enabled  the  United  States  practically 
to  demand  the  repeal  of  the  prohibit- 
ory laws.  One  by  one,  the  restrictions 
have  been  removed,  commencing  with 
the  action  of  Germany  on  September 
3,  1 891;  until  now,  with  the  removal 
of  the  Spanish  embargo,  all  the  mar- 
kets of  Europe  are  again  open  to  the 
pork  and  other  hog  products  of  the 
United  States  on  equal  terms  with 
those  of  other  countries. 

Though  definite  figures  are  not  yet 
at  hand,  there  are  indications  that  the 
export  trade  of  the  United  States  for 
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the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  has  been 
the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try, approaching- $1,030,000,000.  The 
annual  average  for  the  ten  years  end- 
ing with  1881,  was  only  $630,000,000; 
and  for  the  ten  years  ending  with 
1891,  $749,000,000. 

THE  FARIBAULT  PLAN. 

None  can  overestimate  the  import- 
ance of  the  recent  agitation  over  what 
is  known  as  the  "  Faribault  School 
Plan,"  associated  with  the  name  of  the 
liberal  and  patriotic  Catholic  Arch- 
bishop Ireland,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church  claims  to  be 
the  great  teaching  church  of  the  world, 
in  which  alone  should  be  vested  all 
functions  affecting  the  nurture  and 
care  of  souls.  Upon  this  principle 
there  is  absolute  unity  of  sentiment; 
and  the  attainment  of  this  ideal  is  con- 
fidently anticipated.  The  extreme  ad- 
vocates of  the  public  school  system, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  opposed  to  the 
grantingof  State  aid  todenominational 
schools,  whether  Catholic  or  Protest- 
ant— the  school,  from  their  point  of 
view,  being  founded  on  public  utility, 
just  as  are  prisons  and  asylums,  a  part 
of  that  bulwark  of  safety  which  the 
vState  erects  for  its  own  good,  and 
which  must  have  only  an  indirect  in- 
fluence, if  it  have  any,  in  the  way  of 
religious  training. 

But,  while  the  conservative  mem- 
bers of  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy, 
of  whom  Archbishop  Corrigan  of  New 
York  is  an  exainple,  and  the  Jesuits, 
maintain  that  the  parochial  schools 
should  be  kept  absolutely  under  ec- 
clesiastical control,  the  liberal  mem- 
bers, on  the  other  hand,  under  the 
leadership  of  Archbishop  Ireland,  ad- 
vocate a  compromise,  by  which,  it  is 
claimed,  neither  Church  requirements 
nor  vState  regulations  are  sacrificed, 
and  by  which  parochial  schools  may 
be  supplied  to  districts  otherwise  un- 
able to  maintain  them. 

The  plan  is  now  in  operation  in  Far- 
ibault and  Stillwater,  Minn.  It  was 
first  adopted  at  the  former  place,  in 
the  parochial  school  in  charge  of  the 
vSisters  of  St.  Dominic.  The  Catholics 
being  unable  to  support  the  school, 
Archbishop  Ireland's  plan  was  to  lease 
it  to  the  public  school  authorities,  who 


were  to  support  and  govern  it  the  same 
as  other  public  schools.  The  Sisters 
are  retained  as  teachers,  subject  to  the 
usual  regulations  of  the  Board  as  to 
qualifications;  but  are  to  impart  none 
but  secular  instruction  during  regular 
school  hours.  After  school  hours,  on 
certain  days  in  the  week,  the  Catholic 
children  remain,  and  receive  religious 
instruction. 

Both  at  home  and  abroad,  the  plan 
has  been  variously  criticised,  some  de- 
nouncing it  as  a  tacit  abandonment  of 
the  fundamental  claim  of  the  Church 
to  the  right  of  controlling  all  educa- 
tion, secular  and  religious.  This  is 
the  position  taken  by  the  Jesuits,  by 
the  Cahensly  followers  in  Europe,  and 
by  a  large  part  of  the  clergy  in  Amer- 
ica, including  Archbishop  Corrigan. 

It  was  not  long  ere  the  attacks  upon 
his  school  plan,  notably  the  condem- 
natory articles  which  appeared  in  the 
Civilta  Cattolica,  a  Jesuit  organ  pub- 
lished in  Rome,  necessitated  the  pres- 
ence of  Archbishop  Ireland  at  the 
Vatican,  to  defend  his  position,  and 
to  submit  his  arrangement  to  the 
judgment  of  the  Holy  See.  On  April 
2  1,  the  question  was  examined  by  a 
committee  of  Cardinals  chosen  from 
the  Sacred  Congregation  de  Propa- 
ganda Fide,  who  decided:  "Without 
derogating  from  the  decrees  of  the 
Councils  of  Baltimore  on  parochial 
schools,  that  the  arrangement  entered 
into  by  Archbishop  Ireland,  concern- 
ing the  schools  at  Faribault  and  Still- 
water, taking  into  consideration  all 
the  circumstances,  can  be  tolerated 
{tolerari  potest).''  This  decision  was 
approved  by  His  Holiness  the  Pope. 
The  decrees  of  the  Third  Plenary 
Council  of  Baltimore,  it  will  be  noted, 
imperatively  compel  all  pastors  to 
have  parochial  schools  wherever  prac- 
ticable. They  are  not  demanded  in 
districts  too  poor  or  too  thinly  settled 
to  support  them. 

As  to  the  significance  of  the  above 
decision,  there  has  been  great  differ- 
ence of  opinion.  Archbishop  Corri- 
gan interpreted  it  as  a  virtual  con- 
demnation of  the  Faribault  plan,  in- 
asmuch as  that  plan  was  not  directly 
approved  in  words,  but  only  allowed 
in  special  circumstances.  Cardinal 
Gibbons  is  reported  to  have  differed 
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from  Archbishop  Corrigan,  and  he 
certainly  is  to  be  counted  among-  the 
friends  of  the  measure  of  Archbishop 
Ireland.  By  the  latter,  the  decision  is 
generally  interpreted  in  the  sense  of 
a  practically  full  approval.  The  plan 
being  a  departure  from  the  ideal,  it  is 
claimed,  the  canonical  words  tolerari 
potest  are  used,  instead  of  words  ex- 
pressing open  and  full  commendation. 
And  this  claim  seems  to  have  been  sus- 
tained by  the  letter  from  the  Vatican 
to  the  Bishops  of  the  Province  of  New 
York,written  May  23,  reapproving  the 
Faribault-Still  water  scheme,and  appa- 
rently favoring  the  view  of  those  who 
declare  that  if  that  scheme  is  not  di- 
rectly approved  in  words  by  the  Holy 
See,  it  is  not  because  it  is  intrinsically 
bad,  but  because  it  does  not  reach 
that  grade  of  perfection  to  which  the 
Church  justly  aspires.  Time  will  clear 
up  the  question. . 

PUBLIC  ACCOUNTS. 
The  Treasury  Statement. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  the  public  debt  was  reduced  by 
$11,386,299,  the  total  on  June  30,  less 
$126,692,377  gold  reserve  and  net  cash 
balance,  being  $841,526,463.  Of  this 
amount,  $585,029,330  bears  interest, 
$559,664,830  at  four  per  cent,  and 
$25,364,500  at  two  per  cent.  The 
Treasury  surplus,  including  the  $100,- 
000,000  gold  greenback  redemption 
fund,  is  $126,692,377,  against  $153,- 
893,808.83  on  July  I,  1891. 

From  statistics  issued  by  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  Census,  it  is  learned 
that  the  material  progress  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  during  the  decade  1880  to 
1890  was  unprecedented.  The  public 
debt  was  diminished,  on  an  average, by 
$100,000,000  yearly,  while  the  taxable 
wealth  increased  from  $17,000,000,000 
to  $25,500,000,000. 

The  coin  and  bullion  assets  in  the 
Treasury  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year,  aggregate  $255,577,705  in  gold, 
and  $448,083,116  in  silver,  against 
$238,518,120  in  gold,  and  $399,361,974 
in  silver  a  year  ago.  There  are  at 
present  outstanding  against  the  assets 
in  the  Treasury,  $156,598,929  in  gold, 
and  $433>326,375  in  silver  certificates, 
against  $152,456,429  and  $364,943,602 
Vol.  II.-14. 
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respectively  at  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year. 

The  total  circulation  in  the  country 
is  placed  at  $1,603,073,338,  against 
$1,500,067,555  on  July  I,  1891,  a  net 
increase  during  the  year  of  $103,005,- 
783.  The  following  table  shows  the 
amounts  of  the  various  kinds  of  money 
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ARCHBISHOP  IRELAND,  OF  ST.   PAUL,   MINN, 

at    present    in    circulation    and    the 
changes  in  circulation  during  the  year  ; 


MONEY    IN    CIRCULATION. 

July  /,  iSq2.  July  i,  iSqr. 

Gold  coin $408,767,740  $408,073,806 

Standard  silver  dollars  56,799,484  57,683,041 

Subsidiary  silver 62,386,518  58,290,924 

Gold  certificates 141,235,339  120,840,399 

Silver  certificates 326,880,803  307,364,148 

Silver  Treasury  notes. .  98,051,657  40,463,165 

United  States  notes 341,644,840  345,079,272 

National  bank  notes 167,306,957  "162,272,800 

Total  circulation  . .  .$1,603,073,338      $1,500,067,555 

Government  receipts  for  the  fiscal 
year  just  closed,  were  some  $45,000,- 
000  less  than  during  the  preceding 
year,  the  falling  off  being  mainly  due 
to  the  remission  of  the  duties  on  su- 
gar. During  the  same  time,  expend- 
itures fell  off  some  $28,000,000.  The 
following  table  gives  details: 


RECEIPTS. 

Year  Ending  Year  Ending 

June  30,  iSq2.  June 30,  iSqi. 

Customs $177,883,034  $219,522,205 

Internal  Revenue 153.543,255  145,686,249 

National  Bank  deposit 

fund 2,977,838  9,363,715 

Miscellaneous 22,529,175  27,403,993 

Total $356,933>302  $401,976,162 
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EXPENDITURES. 

Civil  and  miscellane- 
ous   $99,939,492  $110,048,168 

War 46,897,243  48,720,065 

Navy.......   29,170,195  26,113,896 

Indians.... 11,146,986  8,527,469 

Pensions 134,583,044  124,415,951 

National    Bank    fund 

redemption  account.    16,232,721  23,553,299 

Interest 23,378,988  37i547ii35 

Premium 10,401,220 

Total $361 ,348,669  $389,327,203 

Gold  and  Silver  Production. 

During  the  calendar  year  1891,  the 
production  of  gold  and  silver  from 
the  mines  of  the  United  States  is 
shown  as  follows  : 

No.  of  Cojnmercial 

fine  ounces.  value. 

Gold 1,604,840        $33,175,000 

Silver 58,330,000  57,630,040 

These  figures  show  an  increase  in 
the  value  of  the  gold  production  over 
the  preceding  year  amounting  to 
$330,000  ;  while  an  increase  of  3,830,- 
000  ounces  of  silver  was  also  taken. 

The  coinage  of  the  mints  for  the 
calendar  year  1891,  is  shown  as  fol- 
lows : 

No.  of  pieces.  Value. 

Gold 1,770,620  $29,222,00500 

Silver  dollars.     23,562,735  23,562,735  00 
Subsidiary  sil- 
ver coins. .,     20,451,916  3,956,121  60 
Minor  coins..     62,906,700  1,312,441  00 

Total....  108,691,971  $58,053,302  60 
Imports  of  gold  aggregated  $45,- 
298,928;  exports,  $79,187,499;  net  loss 
of  gold,  $33,888,571.  Imports  of  silver 
reached  $27,910,193;  exports,  $28,783,- 
393  ;  excess  of  exports  over  imports, 
$873,200. 

The  total  value  of  the  gold  depos- 
ited at  the  mints  during  the  year  was 
$70,915,632,  of  which  $24,853,180  w^as 
foreign  coin  and  bullion.  The  amount 
of  silver  purchased  by  the  Govern- 
ment during  the  year,  was  54,393,912 
fine  ounces,  costing  $53,796,833. 

THE  ARMY. 

It  is  the  aim  of  Secretary  of  War 
Elkins,  to  bring  the  volunteer  and 
regular  forces  into  closer  mutual  rela- 
tion. To  this  end,  he  looks  favorably 
upon  an  early  increase  of  the  military 
establishment  of  the  country  to  50,000 
men,  the  time  for  which  has  almost 
arrived,  owing  to  the  constant  increase 
of  population.  The  Indian  troubles 
being  largely  settled,  only  a  portion 


of  the  force  now  on  outpost  duty  need 
be  kept  at  such;  and  already  the  pol- 
icy of  congregating  the  troops  in  larg- 
er garrisons  has  begun.  The  lower- 
ing of  the  cost  of  maintenance  will 
thus,  in  the  Secretary's  opinion,  ena- 
ble larger  garrisons  to  be  formed  in 
the  larger  States,  whose  presence  will 
not  only  be  a  guarantee  of  good  order 
in  possible  emergencies,  but  exert  a 
beneficial,  educative  effect  upon  the 
State  troops. 

The  recent  relay  bicycle  run,  where- 
by a  message  was  borne  from  General 
Miles,in  Chicago,  111., to  General  How- 
ard in  New  York  City,  a  distance  of 
about  1,000  miles,  in  the  four  days 
ending  April  23,  has,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  Army  officers,  proved  the 
superiority  of  the  bicycle  over  the 
horse  in  such  service,  in  speed,  endur- 
ance, security,  and  lowness  of  cost.  A 
himdred  riders  shared  in  the  under- 
taking; and,  although  the  weather  and 
the  roads  were  most  unfavorable,  an 
average  speed  of  ten  miles  an  hour 
was  maintained.  Under  fair  condi- 
tions, an  hourly  speed  of  fifteen  miles, 
for  1,000  miles,  is  considered  possible. 

THE   NAVY. 

A  question  of  general  interest  to 
Naval  officers  is  the  proposed  transfer 
of  the  Revenue  Marine  Service  from 
the  Treasury  to  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment. The  change  is  favored  by  Sec- 
retary Tracy,  but  opposed  by  Secre- 
tary Foster.  The  advantages  claimed 
would  be:  suitable  present  and  future 
provision  for  Revenue  Marine  officers, 
a  reduction  of  some  $450,000  in  ex- 
penses, increased  opporttmities  of  sea 
service  for  line  officers  of  the  Navy, 
and  additional  openings  for  surplus 
graduates  of  the  Naval  Academy. 
The  opposition  to  the  change  is  based 
on  the  consolidation  of  incongruous 
civil  and  military  duties ;  an  estimated 
increase  of  expenses,  amounting  to 
$112,000,  instead  of  a  reduction;  and 
the  inferior  character  of  Revenue  Ser- 
vice duties  compared  with  the  legiti- 
mate duties  of  Naval  officers.  Al- 
though the  House  Committee,on  June 
15,  favorably  reported  the  bill  provid- 
ing for  the  change,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  transfer  will  be  immedi- 
ately made. 
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The  passage  of  the  bill  transferring 
the  Inman  steamers  City  of  New  York 
and  City  of  Paris  from  English  to 
American  registry,  is  of  vast  impor- 
tance as  founding  a  Naval  Reserve 
consisting  of  two  of  the  staunchest 
and  fastest  ships  afloat,  which  will 
soon  be  augmented  by  the  addition  of 
several  vessels  of  equal,  if  not  supe- 
rior, qualities.  Though  owned  by 
Americans,  the  Inman  steamers,  hav- 
ing been  built  on  the  Clyde,  had  been 
debarred  from  American  registry, 
which  was  confined  to  vessels  of  Amer- 
ican construction.  Under  contract 
with  the  British  Government,  the  In- 
man Company  was  bound  to  lease  or 
sell  the  vessels  to  England  in  case  of 
war;  and  the  loss  of  the  ships  to  the 
British  Naval  Reserve  has  naturally 
caused  considerable  chagrin  in  Eng- 
lish naval  circles. 

On  April  30,  the  first  United  States 
war-ship  ever  built  in  New  Jersey, 
was  launched  at  the  yards  of  Samuel 
L.  Moore  &  Sons  Co.  in  Elizabeth. 
The  Bancroft,  as  she  was  christened 
by  Miss  Mary  Moore,  daughter  of  the 
senior  member  of  the  constructing 
firm,  being  named  in  honor  of  George 
Bancroft,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and 
founder  of  the  Naval  Academy  at  An- 
napolis, Md.,  is  the  steel  practice  crui- 
ser intended  for  the  use  of  the  cadets 
of  the  Academy.  Her  construction 
was  authorized  in  1888,  to  cost,  exclu- 
sive of  armament,  $250,000;  and  her 
completion  by  next  year  will  mean  the 
discarding  of  the  old  sailing  vessel 
Constellation,  for  many  years  used  on 
practice  cruises. 

Another  addition  to  the  Navy  was 
the  launching  on  May  10,  of  the  gun- 
boat Castine,  1,000  tons  displacement, 
formerly  known  as  Gun-boat  No.  d,  the 
second  steel  vessel  ever  built  at  Bath, 
Me.  She  is  the  twin  sister  of  the 
Mac/lias,  their  construction  being  au- 
thorized March  2,  1889;  cost,  $318,500 
each.  Miss  Martha  Hichborn,  daugh- 
ter of  Naval  Constructor  Philip  Hich- 
born, christened  the  vessel. 

June  28  witnessed  the  launching  of 
the  Texas,  sister  ship  to  the  Maine,  at 
the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard,  the  ceremony 
of  christening  being  performed  by 
Miss  WilUams,  granddaughter  of  Gov- 
ernor "  Sam  "  Houston,  who  was  se- 


lected for  that  service  by  vote  of  the 
people  of  Texas.  The  Texas  and  the 
Maine  are  of  6,000  tons  displacement 
each.  It  is  almost  six  years  since  their 
construction  was  provided  for,  and  it 
will  be  at  least  two  years  before  the 
Texas  will  be  ready  for  sea. 

It  is  likely  that  the  Rush-Bagot 
Treaty  of  181 7,  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  forbidding  the 
building  and  maintenance  of  more 
than  one  naval  vessel  on  the  great 
lakes,  will  soon  be  abrogated.  West- 
ern shipbuilders  are  agitating  for  a 
share  of  government  patronage  in  the 
building  of  the  new  Navy.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  the  lowest  bid  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Bancroft  came  from 
Wheeler  &  Co.,  of  Bay  City,  Mich.; 
but  the  Government  was  debarred 
from  accepting  the  bid,  by  the  restric- 
tions of  the  arrangement  of  181 7. 

The  retirement  of  Rear-Admiral 
Lewis  A.  Kimberly,  on  April  2,  he 
having  reached  the  age  limit  of  sixty- 
two  years,  makes  Admiral  Gherardi 
the  ranking  officer  of  the  Navy. 

AMERICAN  LABOR  INTERESTS. 

The  general  feeling  of  security  in 
America  on  May  Day,  and  the  absence 
of  elaborate  defensive  organization 
against  possible  outbreaks,  formed  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  extensive  mil- 
itary preparations  and  the  almost  uni- 
versal feeling  of  anxiety  that  marked 
the  approach  of  that  day  in  Europe. 
The  American  Federation  of  Labor 
had  decided  to  postpone  the  move- 
ment for  an  eight- hour  day  and  to  or- 
der no  strikes;  and  the  Central  Labor 
Union  of  New  York,  instead  of  an  ex- 
pensiv^e  celebration,  subscribed  to  the 
Grant  Monument  fund  the  amount 
that  would  otherwise  have  been  used 
in  that  way.  Three  Anarchist  flags 
were  seized  by  the  police  in  Chicago; 
but  otherwise  the  celebration  in  that 
city  passed  off  without  exciting  inci- 
dents. Similar  quietude  reigned  at 
other  great  American  centers. 

Strikes. 

The  great  strike  of  the  quarter  has 
been  that  of  the  granite  workers  in 
the  Eastern  States,  which  began  May 
16,  and  still  continues  at  the  close  of 
the  quarter.     It  involves  some  75,000 
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men,  including  10,000  in  New  York 
and  Brooklyn  alone.  It  was  precipi- 
tated by  the  decision  of  the  Granite 
Manufacturers'  Association,  of  New 
England,  to  "  lock  out  "  its  employees 
because  they  would  not  consent  to  an. 
arrangement  regulating  the  work  of 
1892,  which  should  expire  January  i 
instead  of  May  i,  1893. 

The  latter  part  of  June  witnessed  a 
great  struggle  begun  between  the 
Iron  League  of  New  York  and  the 
Housesmiths'  Union,  owing  to  the  dis- 
charging, by  the  League,  of  its  house- 
smith  employees  in  New  York,  Brook- 
lyn, and  Jersey  City,  because  of  the  re- 
fusal of  the  Union  to  assent  to  the  ad- 
mission of  material  made  by  the  Jack- 
son Architectural  Iron  Works. 

In  the  latter  part  of  April,  the  work- 
men in  the  wholesale  bakeries  of  De- 
troit, Mich.,  struck  because  of  the  re- 
fusal of  the  Wagner  Baking  Company 
to  discharge  a  foreman  expelled  from 
the  Bakers'  Union  for  trying  to  influ- 
ence the  men  under  him  not  to  strike 
in  case  the  masters  refused  to  accede 
to  the  demands  of  the  Union  for  a 
stoppage  of  night  work  after  May  i. 
The  strikers'  places  have  been  filled 
with  other  men. 

NOTABLE  CRIMES. 

The  "  lynching  epidemic  "  has  in- 
vaded all  portions  of  the  country.  On 
June  2,  ^'Bob"  Lewis,  a  negro,  was 
lynched  by  a  mob  of  offended  citizens 
of  the  village  of  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 
The  Grand  Jury  of  Orange  County 
failed  to  indict  any  concerned  in  the 
affair,  but  found  a  true  bill  against 
the  officials  of  the  village  for  criminal 
negligence. 

Oliver  Curtis  Perry,  the  noted  ex- 
press train  robber,  was  found  guilty 
on  four  indictments,  at  Lyons,  N.  Y., 
May  19,  and  sentenced  to  prison  for  49 
years  and  3  months  at  Auburn. 

"Prince  Michael,"  the  leader  of  a 
sect  of  religionists  who  call  themselves 
"  Israelites,"  and  have  been  operating 
in  Detroit,  Mich.,  for  some  time,  was 
convicted  at  Ann  Arbor,  June  17,  of 
carnally  knowing  a  female  between 
the  ages  of  14  and  16,  and  sentenced 
to  five  years'  labor  in  the  State  prison. 
The  case  was  moved  from  Detroit  on 
a  change  of  venue.     The  victim,  who 


is  the  daughter  of  one  of  Prince  Mi- 
chael's followers  and  witnesses  in  the 
case,  has  been  committed  to  the  hands 
of  a  guardian  by  the  Courts. 

AMERICAN  DISASTERS. 

The  year  1892  will  always  be  re- 
membered in  the  gloomy  history  of 
disasters,  and  the  State  of  Pennsylva- 
nia as  receiving  the  "  lion's  share  "  of 
them.  Never  since  the  destruction  of 
Johnstown,  has  such  another  calamity 
been  visited  upon  any  people  as  the 
recent  flood  and  fire  in  Oil  Creek  Val- 
ley. Both  catastrophes  are  attributed 
to  the  same  cause,  the  bursting  of  a 
dam  during  high  water;  but  naphtha, 
gasoline,  and  coal  oil  added  horrors 
to  the  flood  at  Titusville  and  Oil  City 
that  Johnstown  did  not  experience. 
The  loss  of  life  along  the  18  miles  of 
the  Creek  from  Titusville  to  Oil  City, 
may  never  be  known;  but  some  esti- 
mate may  be  formed  from  the  fact 
that  sixty  bodies  were  recovered  at 
Titusville,  and  fifty  at  Oil  City,  by  the 
third  day  after  the  disaster. 

Western  Pennsylvania  was  visited 
by  the  same  downpour  of  rain  that 
visited  the  Mississippi  Valley  and 
stretched  from  the  Rock}^  Mountains  to 
the  Appalachian  chain.  Early  in  June, 
Oil  Creek  flooded  the  streets  of  Titus- 
ville. At  the  same  time,  the  low-lying 
streets  of  Oil  City  were  flooded,  for  the 
Allegheny  was  swollen  and  forced 
back  the  waters  of  the  Creek.  On  the 
afternoon  of  Saturday,  June  4,  a  cloud- 
burst tested  the  dam  at  Spartensburg, 
seven  miles  north  of  Titusville,  which 
gave  way  about  midnight.  The  waters 
of  the  Creek  flooded  the  electric  light 
plant  and  the  gas  works,  and  darkness 
reigned  supreme.  The  flood  tore  open 
the  tank  of  the  Oil  Creek  Works  just 
above  the  town,  and  let  loose  5,000 
gallons  of  gasoline.  Another  tank  was 
opened  further  down  the  stream;  and, 
a  short  distance  above  the  town,  an 
oil  tank  emptied  its  contents  upon  the 
waters.  These  formed  a  vapor  of  com- 
bustible material,  covering  an  area  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  wide  and  a  half  mile 
long.  It  reached  the  open  furnace 
of  the  Crescent  Works.  A  terrific  ex- 
plosion followed,  and  the  oil  caught 
fire.  The  flames  swept  down  upon  the 
ill-fated  houses.     Eleven  hours  later. 
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on  Sunday  morning,  Oil  City  witness- 
ed a  similar  scene,  the  inflammable 
material  being  ignited  by  the  fire  un- 
der the  boiler  of  a  freight  engine 
standing  on  the  bridge.  Within  three 
minutes  the  low-lying  Third  Ward  of 
the  city  was  ablaze.  Over  100  lives 
were  lost  in  Oil  City  alone.  The  dis- 
aster called  forth  many  noble  exam- 
ples of  heroic  conduct. 

The  present  quarter  has  been  mark- 
ed by  severe  floods  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley.  At  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  at  least 
8,000  people  were  driven  from  their 
homes,  and  a  score  or  more  of  citi- 
zens drowned. 

THE  WORLD'S  FAIR. 

At  the  end  of  June,  the  question  of 
further  C  o  n  g  r  e  s- 
sional  aid  to  the  Co- 
lumbian Exposition 
was  still  far  from 
being  settled.  The 
Congressional  Sub- 
committee, sent  to 
Chicago  to  investi- 
gate (p.  85),  reported 
in  such  a  way  as  to 
confirm  the  impres- 
sion that  the  com- 
ing World's  Fair  will 
be  on  a  scale  of  mag- 
nificent success  with- 
out precedent.  "In 
its  scope  and  mag- 
nificence," says  the 
report,  "this  Exposi- 
tion stands  alone. 
There  is  nothinglike 
it  in  all  history."  The  committee 
places  the  total  income  at  $29,275,- 
482;  made  up  of  gate  receipts,  $12,- 
250,000;  concessions,  $4,800,000;  sub- 
scriptions, $5,944,500;  and  Chicago 
bonds,  $5,000,000, 

In  order  to  defray  the  cost  of  prep- 
aration for  opening,  the  World's  Fair 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, on  June  17,  agreed  upon  a  bill 
authorizing  the  recoinage  from  the 
uncurrent  subsidiary  coins  in  theTrea- 
sury,  of  10,000,000  silver  half-dollars 
as  souvenirs  of  the  Exposition,  and 
appropriating  $100,000  to  cover  loss 
on  the  recoinage.  The  sale  of  these 
coins  will  materially  add  to  the  rev- 
enue from  the  Exposition  ;  and  few  of 
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them,  it  is  thought,  will  ever  be  re- 
turned for  redemption,  as  they  will  be 
kept  as  souvenirs.  Before  any  expen- 
diture is  made,  the  Government  is  to 
be  guaranteed  a  share  of  the  total  net 
receipts  proportionate  to  its  subscrip- 
tion, and  to  be  assured  of  the  collec- 
tion and  disbursement,  by  the  Exposi- 
tion authorities,  of  the  stipulated  $10,- 
000,000,  and  of  the  payment  of  further 
sums  which  may  be  necessary. 

His  Holiness  Pope  Leo  XIII.  has 
announced  that  he  will  be  an  exhib- 
itor. Some  of  the  priceless  treasures 
of  the  Vatican  will  be  displayed. 
There  is  something  peculiarly  appro- 
priate in  the  generous  spirit  which 
thus  lends  to  what  is  perhaps  the 
grandest  undertaking  of  the  New 
World  discovered 
by  Columbus,  the 
co-operation  of  the 
Church  to  which  the 
Genoese  was  a  loyal 
son,  and  under 
whose  auspices  the 
banner  of  the  cross 
was  first  planted  on 
American  soil. 
The  Mines  and 
£\  Mining  Building 
^was  completed 
about  the  middle  of 
May,  the  first  of  the 
large  structures  to 
be  finished,  though 
it  is  closely  followed 
by  the  Woman's, 
the  Horticultural, 
and    the   Transpor- 


tation Buildings. 

AFFAIRS  IN  VARIOUS  STATES. 

For  the  first  time  in  four  years,  the 
Republicans  scored  a  complete  victory 
in  the  elections  in  Rhode  Island,  April 
6,  electing  their  candidates  for  Gover- 
nor, Lieutenant-Governor,  and  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  insuring  the  return 
of  Senator  Aldrich  by  the  Legislature. 

Judge,  Maynard,  of  the  New  York 
Court  of  Appeals  (p.  86),  has  been  ex- 
onerated by  the  Legislature,  the  ma- 
jority report  of  the  investigating  com- 
mittee being  adopted. 

After  nearly  four  years'  work,  the 
great  railroad  bridge  over  the  Missis- 
sippi River  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  was 
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THE   GRANT  MONUMENT   IN   RIVERSIDE  PARK,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

formally  opened  May  11-13.  For- 
merly the  g-eographical  center  of  the 
Southwest,  the  city  is  now  made  its 
commercial  center,  the  barrier  which 
cut  her  off  from  the  great  States  be- 
yond the  river  being  removed. 

The  Louisiana  electoral  campaign 
ended  April  19  in  the  return  of  M.  J. 
Foster  (Democratic  Anti-Lottery)  for 
Governor,  by  a  plurality  of  almost 
30,000.  S.  D.  McEnery  (Democratic 
Pro-Lottery)  had  received  a  large  ma- 
jority at  the  primary  election,  and, 
according  to  agreement  between  the 
Democratic  factions  (p.  87),  was  to 
have  been  the  joint  candidate;  but  the 
returning  board  threw  out  enough 
votes  to  give  Foster  a  majority.  Both 
men  remained  in  the  field. 

THE  GRANT  MONUMENT. 
On  April  27,  the  seventieth  anni- 


versary of  the 
birth  of  General 
U.  S.  Grant,  the 
cornerstone  o  f 
the  monument  to 
his  memory  in 
Riverside  Park, 
New  York,  was 
laid  by  President 
Harrison,  amid 
impressive  cere- 
monies.  On 
March  21  previ- 
ous. General  Hor- 
ace Porter,  Pres- 
ident  of  the 
Grant  Monument 
Association,  had 
inaugurated  asys- 
tematic  move- 
ment for  the  com- 
pletion, before 
Decoration  Day, 
of  the  fund  of 
$350,000  still  re- 
quired. As  many 
as  2,500  men 
were  actively  en- 
gaged in  getting 
subscriptions, 
general  appeals 
were  issued,  and 
contribution  box- 
es placed  in  prom- 
inent  public 
places.  Within 
the  desired  time,  the  efforts  culmi- 
nated in  triumphant  success,  a  little 
over  $350,000  being  raised.  The 
work  of  construction  is  being  pushed 
forward. 

PERSONAL,   ETC. 

On  June  29,  the  Senate  confirmed 
the  nomination  of  General  John  W. 
Foster  as  Secretary  of  State  to  suc- 
ceed Hon.  James  G.  Blaine.  General 
Foster  has  alread}^  represented  his 
country  at  Mexico,  Madrid,  and  St. 
Petersburg,  and,  as  we  have  had  oc- 
casion to  note,  has  played  an  import- 
ant part  in  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  the  reciprocity  clauses  of  the 
McKinley  Act,  notably  in  connection 
with  the  treaty  with  Spain  concern- 
ing West  Indian  trade. 

On  May  12,  Mr.  T.  Jefferson  Coo- 
lidge,  of  Massachusetts,  was  appoint- 
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ed  United  States  Minister  to 
France,  to  succeed  Hon.  White- 
law  Reid. 

On  May  9,  Mr. Charles  Emory 
Smith  resigned  his  post  as  Min- 
ister to  Russia,  to  resume  his 
journalistic  duties  in  Philadel- 
phia, Penn. 

On  May  28,  General  Eppa 
Hunton,  of  Warrenton,  Va., 
was  appointed  to  the  vacancy 
in  the  United  States  Senate 
caused  by  the  death  of  Senator 
John  S.  Barbour. 

On  June  11,  Senator  Nelson 
W.  Aldrich,  of  Rhode  Island, 
was  re-elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate. 

On  April  19,  President  Har- 
rison nominated  Colonel 
Frank  Wheaton,  commanding 
the  2d  United  States  Infantry, 
to  the  vacant  Brigadier-Gen- 
eralship in  the  Army. 

On  May  5,  President  C.  K. 
Adams  tendered   his  resigna- 
tion  as   President   of    Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  "on 
account  of  grave   and  seemingly  ir- 
reconcilable differences  of  opinion  in 
regard  to  matters  of  administrative 
importance."  During  his  almost  seven 
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JACOB  GOULD  SCHURMAN,   A.  M.,   D.  SC, 
PRESIDENT-ELECT  OF  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 


ceed  President  Adams.  A  native  of 
Prince  Edward  Island,  where  he  was 
born  thirty-eight  years  ago,  Professor 
Schurman  has  enjoyed  every  advan- 
years'  administration,  the  number  of  tage  of  a  broad  training  in  the  famous 
students  in  attendance  increased  from    Universities  of    Europe,    advantages 


550  to  over  1,500;  and  important  steps 
were  taken  to  broaden  the  scope  of  the 
work  of  the  institution,  among  others 
the  founding  of  the  Law  School.  Pro- 
fessor Jacob  Gould  Schurman,  Susan 
E.  Linn  Sage  Professor  of  Christian 
Ethics  and  Mental  Philosophy,  and 
Dean  of  the  Philosophical  School,  was 
unanimously  elected  on  May  1 8,  to  suc- 
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which  came  to  him  as  the  reward  of 
sterling  ability  and  untiring  diligence. 
He  won  the  Gilchrist  scholarship  in 
1875;  ^^^'  after  studying  abroad,  held 
professorships  in  Acadia  College  and 
Dalhousie  College,  in  Nova  Scotia. 
From  the  latter  institution  he  was 
transferred  in  1886  to  Cornell,  through 
the  influence  of  Ex-President  Andrew 
D.  White,  when  the  new  chair  of  Phi- 
losophy was  founded  by  Henry  W. 
Sage,  of  Ithaca. 

Few  greater  sensations  have  arisen 
than  that  recently  caused  by  the  Rev, 
Dr.  Charles  H.  Parkhurst,  President  of 
the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Crime  in  New  York  City,  who  de- 
nounced from  his  pulpit  the  police 
force  of  the  city,  on  the  ground  that 
they  knowingly  tolerated  open  infrac- 
tions of  the  law,  such  as  the  mainten- 
anceof  gambling  anddisorderly  houses 
and  the  violation  of  the  excise  laws. 
The  local  authorities  protested  against 
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the  bold  avowal,  with  the  result  that 
Dr.  Parkhurst  set  about  todemonstrate 
the  truth  of  his  assertions.  He  had 
little  difficulty  in  getting  evidence  to 
substantiate  his  charges.  Among 
other  steps,  he,  in  company  with  a 
detective  and  another  party,  visited  the 
house  of  one  Hattie  Adams,  and  ob- 
tained information,  which,  being  sub- 
sequently used  as  evidence,  was  suffi- 
cient to  convict  the  said  woman  on  the 
charge  of  keeping  a  disorderly  house. 
A  Grand  Jury,  finally  taking  up  the 
Doctor's  charges  against  the  police, 
and  beingconfronted  with  theevidence 
obtained,  boldly  arraigned  the  officers 
of  the  law  for  complicity  with  the 
criminal  classes.  As  a  result,  Superin- 
tendent Murray  resigned,  and  Inspec- 
tor Byrnes  was  put  in  command  of  the 
force.  Much  has  already  been  done 
in  suppression  of  the  evils;  and  Dr. 
Parkhurst's  efforts  in  behalf  of  a  purer, 
cleaner  city,  have  as  a  general  thing 
been  approved  byhisministerial  breth- 
ren, although  there  is  some  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  wisdom  of  his 
methods. 

CANADIAN  AFFAIRS. 

The  Dominion  Parliament. 

Although  Parliament  was  still  sit- 
ting at  the  close  of  the  quarter,  the 
main  work  of  the  session  was  ended, 
and  prorogation  was  in  sight.  The 
Ministerial  chef-d'oeuvre,  and  the  most 
important  act  of  the  long  session,  has 
been  the  Redistribution  bill  intro- 
duced by  Sir  John  Thompson  on  April 
29,  which  will  govern  the  apportion- 
ment of  Members  during  the  next  ten 
years.  It  was  not  until  June  14  that 
the  bill  received  its  second  reading; 
and,  when  it  emerged  from  the  Com- 
mittee stage,  its  original  proposals 
had  been  modified  in  some  important 
respects.  The  figures  of  the  late  cen- 
sus called  for  a  readjustment  of  Mem- 
bers. This  has  been  effected,  it  is  es- 
timated, in  such  a  way  as  to  add  some 
three  or  four  to  the  number  of  con- 
stituencies which  can  be  safely  relied 
upon  to  return  Conservatives.  The 
new  constituencies  have  been  made 
by  a  process  which  the  Opposition  de- 
nounce as  "gerrymandering,"  namely 
by  wiping  old  constituencies  off  the 


electoral  map,  particularly  in  agricul- 
tural sections, where  required  to  equal- 
ize the  increase  of  representation,  and 
by  apportioning  them  either  wholly 
or  in  parts  to  other  constituencies. 

The  debates  have  been  long,  and 
frequently  heated.  M.  Laurier  took 
the  ground  that  measures  of  redistri- 
bution should  be  framed  by  represen- 
tatives of  each  party  in  conference,  so 
that  the  minority  might  have  no  rea- 
sonable ground  of  complaint;  and  he 
moved  an  amendment  in  favor  of  re- 
ferring the  bill  to  a  special  committee 
to  decide  the  general  lines  upon  which 
it  ought  to  proceed.  This  amendment 
was  voted  down;  as  was  also  that 
moved  by  Mr.  Somerville  when  the 
bill  came  up  for  a  second  reading,  in 
favor  of  confining  the  redistribution 
to  those  provinces  whose  representa- 
tion was  to  be  increased  or  dimin- 
ished. Ontario  and  Quebec  gave  the 
fiercest  opposition  to  the  proposed 
changes.  It  had  been  proposed  to 
transfer  the  township  of  Clarence 
from  Russell  to  Prescott  County;  but 
this  was  abandoned  in  the  face  of  the 
charges  that  the  sole  principle  of  the 
change  was  that  of  political  advan- 
tage. The  proposals  to  add  a  subur- 
ban village  to  the  city  of  London,  and 
to  transfer  Merritton  from  Lincoln  to 
Welland,  were  also  dropped.  The  ori- 
ginal method,  which  was  proposed  to 
make  room  for  the  two  new  Members 
for  Montreal  City  and  the  one  for  Ot- 
tawa County,  was  modified  so  as  to 
give  less  offense  to  the  Liberals.  In 
Prince  Edward  Island,  the  county 
lines  were  dropped,  and  five  new  dis- 
tricts established,  each  to  return  one 
Member. 

It  will  of  course  be  impossible  for 
some  time  to  tell  how  the  bill  will  af- 
fect the  strength  of  parties;  but  the 
important  modifications  it  has  under- 
gone as  a  result  of  the  energetic  man- 
ner in  which  it  has  been  reviewed,  go 
to  show  the  strength  of  public  opin- 
ion in  Canada,  and  its  closeness  of 
touch  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
Administration. 

Mr.  Dalton  McCarthy's  bill  (p.  89) 
repealing  the  separate  school  provi- 
sion of  the  Northwest  Act,  and  the 
clause  which  calls  for  the  official  use 
of   French   as  well  as  English,   and 
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leaving  the  Provincial  Legislatures 
free  to  adopt  any  school  system  and 
any  language  they  please,  was  voted 
down  by  the  rather  decisive  majority 
of  99. 

The  latest  echo  of  the  recent  Civil 
Service  scandals,  has  been  the  formu- 
lation of  charges  of  corruption  against 
Sir  Adolphe  Caron,  the  Postmaster- 
General,  formerly  Minister  of  Militia, 
and  the  constitution  of  a  Royal  Com- 
mission to  investigate.  On  April  6, 
Mr.  J.  D.  Edgar,  M.  P.  for  West  On- 
tario, made  a  statement,  which  he 
moved  should  be  referred  to  the  Se- 
lect StandingCommitteeon  Privileges 
and  Elections  with  full  power  to  in- 
vestigate, specifying  certain  charges, 
in  substance  as  follows: — that  Domin- 
ion subsidies  aggregating  over  %  \  ,649,- 
000  had  been  awarded  to  the  Quebec 
&  Lake  St.  John,  and  the  Temiscouata 
Railway  Companies;  that  Sir  A.  Ca- 
ron, while  a  Minister  of  the  Crown, 
was  a  member  of  the  Quebec  &  Lake 
St.  John  Railway  Construction  Com- 
pany, whereby  the  subsidy  to  that  road 
was  to  be  expended;  that  he  received 
large  contributions  out  of  the  subsi- 
dies, using  them  corruptly  for  election 
purposes.  Sir  A.  Caron  immediately 
denied  the  charges;  but  they  were  so 
serious  as  to  demand  government  ac- 
tion. An  amendment  to  Mr.  Edgar's 
motion  was  moved  by  Hon.  Macken- 
zie Bowell,  referring  the  investigation 
to  one  or  more  Royal  Commissioners, 
A  stirring  debate  followed.  Sir  Rich- 
ard Cartwright  moved  an  amendment 
protesting  against  depriving  Parlia- 
ment of  the  right  of  investigating  the 
charges,  and  against  giving  it  to  Com- 
missioners virtually  appointed  by  the 
accused  and  his  colleagues.  This 
amendment  was  defeated;  and  Mr. 
Bowell 's  amendment  carried  by  a  ma- 
jority of  62,  the  proviso  being  after- 
wards added  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr, 
McCarthy,  that  the  names  of  the  Com- 
missioners should  be  approved  by  the 
House, 

When  the  names  of  Judges  Routhier 
and  Tait,  of  the  Superior  Court  Dis- 
tricts of  Quebec  and  Montreal  respec- 
tively, were  presented  by  Sir  John 
Thompson  for  approval,  M.  Laurier 
tried  in  vain  to  force  an  amendment 
referring  the  charges  to  a  special  com- 


mittee of  five  Members  to  be  struck 
by  the  House. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  the  formal 
indictment,  drawn  up  under  supervi- 
sion of  the  Government,  does  not  use 
the  terms  originally  adopted  by  Mr. 
Edgar  in  his  accusation,  the  main  dif- 
ference being  that  the  present  instru- 
ment throws  upon  the  Opposition  the 
burden  of  proving  what  Mr.  Edgar 
had  not  expressly  charged,  that  Sir 
A.  Caron  had  made  a  corrupt  bargain 
with  the  Railway  Companies,  where- 
by, in  return  for  his  influence  in  favor 
of  the  bonuses,  the  Companies  were 
to  contribute  to  the  election  funds. 
The  Minister  is  also  relieved  of  the 
charge  of  belonging  to  the  Construc- 
tion Company,  and  of  having  spent 
the  money  corruptly  in  the  counties 
alleged. 

The  case  against  Judge  Elliott,  of 
Middlesex  County,  Ont.  (p.  89),  has 
been  disposed  of.  It  was  moved  by 
Mr.  Lister,  that  the  petition  from  the 
electors  of  the  city  of  London,  pray- 
ing for  impeachment,  be  referred  to 
the  Judge  for  an  answer,  and  that  the 
petition  with  the  reply  be  referred  to 
a  special  committee  to  decide  whether 
the  charges  should  be  investigated. 
The  point  at  issue  was  as  to  whether 
the  charges  should  be  at  all  inquired 
into.  Formal  charges  against  the  Ju- 
diciary should  not  be  hastily  enter- 
tained. The  Bench  would  be  pecul- 
iarly exposed  to  venomous  attacks  if 
such  were  readily  allowed,  and  would 
thus  lose  that  dignity  and  that  security 
which  are  requisite  to  an  impartial 
and  faithful  discharge  of  its  duties. 
And  so,  without  detracting  from  the 
serious  character  of  the  charges 
against  Judge  Elliott,  which  are  still 
left  to  the  verdict  of  public  opinion, 
Mr.  Lister's  motion  was  defeated  by 
42  votes.  The  complaints  may  still 
be  addressed  to  the  Executive,  where- 
upon the  Government  may  instruct 
one  or  two  Supreme  or  Superior  Court 
Judges  to  make  the  necessary  inquiry, 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  of  late 
regarding  the  development  of  inter- 
imperial  trade.  About  April  20,  the 
House  adopted  a  motion  brought  in 
by  Mr.  McNeill,  M.P.  for  North  Bruce, 
to  the  effect  that: 
"  when  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  and 
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Ireland  admits  Canadian  products  to  the 
markets  of  the  United  Kingdom  upon  more 
favorable  terms  than  it  accords  to  the  prod- 
ucts of  foreign  countries,  the  Parliament  of 
Canada  will  be  prepared  to  accord  corre- 
sponding advantages  by  a  substantial  re- 
duction in  the  duties  it  imposes  upon  British 
manufactured  goods. " 

This  action  on  the  part  of  Canada 
is  generally  appreciated  in  England 
as  a  sign  of  Canadian  loyalty;  but  the 
scheme  is  hardly  regarded  as  practi- 
cable unless  Canada's  example  be  fol- 
lowed by  uniform  action  of  all  the 
British  colonies;  for  the  arrangements 
with     Canada     might     be     nullified 
through  discontent  of  the  other  colo- 
nies, who  might  raise  their  duties  on 
British  goods  in  proportion  as  Canada 
lowered  hers.     Fur- 
ther, Great    Britain     . 
is    debarred   by  the 
"  most    favored    na-     : 
tion  "  clauses  in  her 
treaties    with     Bel- 
gium and  the  coun- 
tries   of    the    Euro- 
pe a  n       Zollverein, 
from    offering     t  o 
Canada   advantages 
which   are   not  also 
offered  to  the  latter 
countries;    and    she 
has  lately  refused  to 
comply  with  the  re- 
quest from  the  Ca- 
nadian    authorities, 
to  abrogate  the  said 
"  most   favored    na- 
tion "    clauses     (see 
Vol.  L,  p.  438). 

Ontario. 

During  the  session  of  the  Ontario 
Parliament  which  came  to  a  close  early 
in  April,  important  steps  were  taken 
in  the  way  of  law  consolidation  and 
municipal  reform.  The  clause  of  the 
Municipal  Act,  authorizing  the  grant- 
ing of  bonuses  to  factories,  was  repeal- 
ed. The  objectionable  features  in  the 
mining  laws,  which  called  forth  earn- 
est protests  last  year  (see  Vol.  I.,  p. 
309),  were  largely  withdrawn,  prices 
being  reduced  and  royalties  re- 
arranged. Provision  was  made  for 
legislative  supervision  of  the  work  of 
insurance  companies,  all  such  bodies 
being  required  to  secure  provincial 
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recognition.  On  and  after  July  i,  it 
has  been  made  illegal  for  anyone  to 
sell  or  to  give  tobacco  to  persons  under 
eighteen  years  of  age.  Druggists  will 
hereafter  be  obliged  to  register  all 
sales  of  alcoholic  liquors.  The  reforms 
inthef  ee  system  of  payingofficials,f  ore- 
shadowed  in  the  Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor's speech  (p.  90),  have  not  been  very 
extensive.  No  absolute  limit  is  fixed 
to  their  pay,  but  above  a  certain  figure, 
all  receipts  of  certain  officers  are  to  be 
subject  to  a  discount  ranging  from  10 
to  40  per  cent.  Important  taxes  on 
legacies  have  been  imposed,  all  be- 
quests over  $10,000  to  persons  not 
near  relatives  being  subject  to  a  5  per 
cent  impost;  all  over  $100,000  to  2^2 
per  cent,  and  all 
I  over  $200,000  to  5 
1  per  cent,  when  made 
i  l)y  one  member  of  a 
family  to  another. 
And  what  may  be 
regarded  as  a  possi- 
ble step  toward  the 
abolition  of  the 
Grand  Jury,  has 
been  taken  in  the 
reduction  o  f 
members  from 
to  13. 

The  Hon.  G. 
Kirkpatrick,  Q. 
M.  P.,  has  been 
]iointed  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario, 
in  the  room  of  Sir 
Alexander  C  a  m  p- 
bell,  who  died  on  May  24. 

Mr.  Elgin  Myers,  County  Crown 
Attorney  for  Dufferin  County,  has 
been  dismissed  from  office  by  Sir  Oli- 
ver Mowat,  the  Attorney-General  of 
Ontario,  for  publicly  advocating  politi- 
cal union  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

Quebec. 

The  Government  of  Hon.  M.  de 
Boucherville  has  applied  itself  assid- 
uously during  the  parliamentary  ses- 
sion which  began  April  26,  to  the  task 
of  re-establishing  the  equilibrium  be- 
tween receipts  and  expenditures,  and 
restoring  the  credit  of  the  province. 
The  Budget,  brought  down  May  20, 
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announced  the  net  debt  to  be  $24,288,- 
038.20,  an  increase  during  the  four 
years  of  the  Mercier  regime,oi  $12,898,- 
871.09.  For  the  present  year,  receipts 
are  estimated  at  $3,368,702,  and  expen- 
ditures at  $5,582, 178,  the  proposed  out- 
lay, in  addition  to  the  dropping  of  all 
the  special  expenditure,  being  $1,261,- 
000  less  than  in  189 1-2.  The  deficit 
for  1892,  $3,083,961,  was  attributed 
largely  to  reckless  administration  of 
the  Crown  Lands  Department.  In 
order  to  raise  additional  revenue,  esti- 
mated at  $650,000,  new  taxes  are  im- 
posed, comprising  a  direct  tax  of  i^ 
per  cent  on  all  sales  of  property,  based 
ontheassessed  value;  taxes  on  legacies; 
license  duties  on  all  factories  ;and  taxes 
on  all  merchants  and  shopkeepers. 
No  direct  land  taxes  are  imposed,  be- 
cause the  farmers  are  already  severely 
burdened,  and  the  exemption  from 
taxation  of  church  lands  would  cause 
resentment,  on  the  one  hand  from  the 
taxed  agriculturists,  on  the  other  from 
the  taxed  church. 

On  June  8,  Ex-Premier  Mercier  and 
M.  Ernest  Pacaud  were  committed,  in 
bail  at  $200  each,  to  trial  at  the  Octo- 
ber Queen's  Bench,  on  the  charge  of 
conspiring  to  defraud  the  province  by 
means  of  an  irregular  contract  with 
M.  Langlais  for  the  supply  of  station- 
ery to  the  Departments  (p.  91).  In 
the  opinion  of  Judge  Chauveau,  it  was 
clearly  shown  that  M.  Mercier  had 
received  $25,000  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  letters  of  credit. 

Fresh  charges  of  official  malfea- 
sance have  been  brought  against  M. 
Mercier,  for  receiving  and  retaining 
moneys,  in  connection  with  M.  Pa- 
caud, out  of  the  subsidies  to  the  Bale 
des  Chaleurs,  the  Hereford,  and  the 
Montreal  &  Ottawa  Railways. 

The  case  against  M.  Pacaud,  to  re- 
cover $100,000  misappropriated  incon- 
nection  with  the  Bale  des  Chaleurs 
Railway, was  dismissed  by  Judge  Rou- 
thier  May  16. 

The  Northwest. 

The  near  approach  of  the  Manitoba 
elections  has  concentrated  attention 
upon  the  fightover  the  school  question ; 
and  the  decision  of  the  Imperial  Privy 
Council  as  to  the  constitutionality  of 
the  Manitoba  Act  of  1890  abolishing 


separate  schools  (p.  91),  is  awaited 
with  eagerness.  The  attitude  of  the 
Opposition  against  the  public  school 
system  advocated  by  the  Green  way 
Government,  has  been  materially 
modified  in  deference  to  the  strength 
of  general  public  opinion. 

Early  in  April,  a  settlement  of  300 
persons  from  the  Parry  Sound  Dis- 
trict, moved  to  the  Beaver  Hills,  near 
Edmonton.  A  colony  of  Russian 
Jews  has  taken  up  78  homesteads  in 
the  extreme  south  of  Assiniboia,  about 
300  miles  west  of  Winnipeg. 

The  Maritime  Provinces. 

The  Dominion  scandals  at  Ottawa, 
and  the  Provincial  scandals  at  Que- 
bec, have  been  followed  by  the  for- 
mulation of  serious  charges  against 
the  Governments  of  New  Brunswick 
and  Nova  Scotia.  Altogether  sixteen 
specific  charges  were  laid  against  the 
Premier  of  New  Brunswick,  Hon.  A. 
G.  Blair,  and  his  colleagues,  relat- 
ing to  the  extortion  of  money  from 
railways  entitled  to  subsidies,  the  sale 
of  public  offices,  and  the  purchase  of 
votes  of  Members.  The  Opposition, 
early  in  April,  requested  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Tilley  to  appoint  a  Royal 
Commission  to  investigate;  but  he  re- 
fused to  do  so,  pointing  out  that  the 
charges  should  have  been  brought  be- 
fore the  House  to  be  dealt  with  by  a 
select  committee.  The  result  has  been 
that  no  inquiry  has  been  made.  The 
Administration  assented  to  an  inves- 
tigation, but  limited  it  to  a  few  of  the 
charges,  and  the  Opposition  would  not 
go  on. 

In  Nova  Scotia,  the  Opposition  has 
charged  extensive  frauds  in  connection 
with  the  government  expenditure  of 
$600,000  on  public  roads,  certain  mem- 
bers being  accused  of  diverting  the 
public  money  to  their  own  use.  The 
Governmenthaspermitted  a  searching 
investigation  before  a  committee. 
The  public  roads  of  the  province  are 
repaired  by  the  Government,  the  work 
being  operated  largely  through  the 
local  politicians.  It  is  not  strange, 
therefore,  that  irregularities  have  oc- 
curred. The  Local  Government,  how- 
ever, repudiates  responsibility,  and 
has  announced  its  intention  of  pro- 
ceeding against  the  guilty  parties. 
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Other  Canadian  Affairs. 

Major-General  Herbert's  report  on 
the  Canadian  Militia  contains  a  rather 
searching  criticism  of  the  force,  based 
on  the  need  of  more  efficient  organi- 
zation, and  a  better  mutual  adjustment 
of  the  various  branches  of  the  service, 
so  that  each  may  adequately  fill  its 
part,  and  the  whole  be  more  efficiently 
controlled.  Herecommendsan annual 
drill  of  the  entire  force. 

On  May  24,  the  distribution  of  birth- 
day honors  by  the  Queen,  included  the 
title  of  K.  C.  M.  G.'^(Knight  Comman- 
der of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael  and 
vSt.  George)  conferred  upon  Hon.  J.  J. 
C.  Abbott,  Dominion  Premier,  and 
Hon.  Oliver  Mowat,  leader  of  the  On- 
tario Government.  Hon.  A.  Lacoste, 
Chief  Justice  of  Quebec,  was  also 
knighted  ;  and  Dr.  G.  M.  Dawson,  of 
the  Geological  Survey,  was  made  a  C. 
M.  G.  in  recognition  of  his  labors  in 
the  Behring  Sea  dispute. 

The  census  figures  relative  to  the 
growth  and  strength  of  religious  bod- 
ies in  the  Dominion,  are  very  impor- 
tant. The  present  strength  of  the  dif- 
ferent denominations  is  as  follows: 

Adventists f),355 

Baptists 303,749 

Brethren 11,639 

Congregationalists 28,155 

Catholics  (Roman) 1,990,465 

Church  of  England 644, 106 

Disciples 1 2, 763 

Jews 6,414 

Lutherans 63,979 

Methodists 847,469 

Pagans 26,709 

Presbyterians 755.199 

Protestants 12,216 

Quakers 4,638 

Salvation  Army 13, 949 

Unitarians i  ,772 

Universalists 3,196 

Other  denominations 33,755 

Not  specified 33,983 

The  Methodists,  Presbyterians, 
Church  of  England,  and  Roman  Cath- 
olics, in  the  order  named,  have  made 
the  greatest  proportionate  increase. 
The  Church  of  England  has  decreased 
in  New  Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward 
Island,  but  has  grown  remarkably  in 
British  Columbia.  Presbyterians  have 
decreased  in  the  Maritime  Provinces, 
but  have  had  wonderful  growth  in 
Manitoba.       Roman    Catholics    and 


Methodists  have  increased  their 
strength  in  every  province.  The  fig- 
ures reveal  the  fact  that  the  Protes- 
tants in  the  East  are  disappearing,  be- 
ing gradually  supplanted  by  an  ele- 
ment exclusively  French  and  Roman 
Catholic. 

The  industrial  census  reveals  a 
town  ward  movement  of  population  at 
tlie  expense  of  the  rural  districts. 

The  balance  of  trade  for  the  past 
year  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  is  $18,856,221  in  favor  of  the 
latter,exports  from  Canada  being$34,- 
829,436,  against  $53,685,657  imported 
from  the  United  States.  The  balance 
of  trade  with  British  countries,  is  $2,- 
654,115  in  favor  of  Canada,  imports 
being  $44,483,088,  against  exports 
amounting  to  $47,137,203. 

NEWFOUNDLAND. 

As  a  result  of  the  visit  of  the  New- 
foundland delegates  to  England  last 
year  (see  Vol.  I.,  p.  310),  the  proposed 
Coercion  bill  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment was  withdrawn  on  condition  that 
the  Newfoundland  Legislature  should 
enact  a  substitute  for  it,  providing  for 
an  enforcement  of  the  modus  vivendi, 
and  so  for  a  faithful  performance  of 
England's  treaty  obligations  toward 
France.  The  "  Coercion "  bill  pro- 
posed by  Sir  William  Whiteway,  and 
lately  before  the  House  of  Assembly 
in  St.John's,  provided  permanently  for 
a  court  of  authorized  jurisdiction  to 
decide  questions  arising  on  the  treaty 
coast.  A  Judicial  Commission,  ap- 
pointed by,  and  under  direction  of,  the 
Imperial  Government,  was  to  be  con- 
stituted, to  have  supreme  control  over 
all  issues  arising,  no  appeal  being  al- 
lowed from  its  decisions.  This  bill 
was  rejected  on  its  second  reading. 
May  14,  by  a  vote  of  22  to  9.  Even 
the  delegates  voted  against  it,  and  the 
Government  was  divided  on  it.  An 
amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Bond, 
was  passed  instead,  offering  to  renew 
the  present  temporary  act  for  the 
period  of  two  years,  and  reopening 
the  negotiations  with  the  Home  Gov- 
ernment for  a  more  favorable  perma- 
nent arrangement. 

The  war  of  tariffs  between  New- 
foimdland  and  Canada  (see  Vol  I.,  p. 
560),  caused  by  the  resentment  of  the 
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former  at  Canada's  action  in  success- 
fully protesting-  against  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Blaine-Bond  treaty  of  re- 
ciprocity with  the  United  States,  which 
excluded  French  and  Canadian  fisher- 
men from  the  privilege  of  buying  bait, 
was  brought  to  a  close  toward  the  end 
of  May,  by  the  voluntary  decision  of 
the  colony  to  remove  its  discrimina- 
tory duties  against  Canadian  products, 
and  to  allow  Canadian  fishermen  to 
buy  bait  and  licenses  in  Newfound- 
land ports.  Canada,  in  turn,  has  re- 
mitted her  duties  on  Newfoundland 
fish  and  fish  products. 

The  action  of  the  Newfoundland 
Government  had  met  with  public  pro- 
tests from  fishermen  throughout  the 
island,  who  depended  largely  on  sell- 
ing bait  to  the  Canadians,  and  who, 
particularly  on  the  west  shore,  draw- 
ing their  supplies  from  Canada,  felt 
the  burden  of  the  increased  taxes  to 
be  severe.  The  question  of  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  act  under  which 
the  taxes  were  imposed,  had  also  been 
entered  in  the  courts;  and  the  law  offi- 
cers of  the  Home  Government  had 
declared  the  measure  unconstitutional. 
It  was  probably  in  these  considera- 
tions, that  the  Colonial  Government 
saw  the  wisdom  of  a  change  of  policy. 

The  noted  case  of  Mr.  Baird  vs.  Sir 
Baldwin  Walker  (see  Vol  I.,  p.  168), 
has  been  appealed  to  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil of  England. 

THE  WEST  INDIES. 

Rumors  of  another  revolution  brew- 
ing for  Hayti,  come  from  Jamaica, 
where  General  Legitirne  is  in  exile. 
It  is  reported  that  he  has  received  a 
large  sum  of  money,  and  will  spend 
it  in  a  war  against  his  old  enemy  Pres- 
ident Hyppolite. 

San  Domingo  has  joined  the  Bureau 
of  American  Republics,  and  has  un- 
dertaken to  pay  her  respective  share 
in  the  expense  of  maintenance. 

MEXICO. 

Congress  opened  April  2;  and  Presi- 
dent Diaz  stated  that  the  boundary 
posts  destroyed  by  Garza  were  being 
restored,  and  that  cavalry  barracks 
would  be  established  along  the  line  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  to  prevent  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  Garza  raids.     The  follow- 


ers of  Garza  continue  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  Republic,  and  have  given 
the  United  States  troops  no  little 
trouble  on  the  frontier.  On  May  11, 
forty  bandits  led  by  Julian  Flores, 
Garza's  main  man,  were  defeated, 
Flores  being  among  the  killed.  The 
latest  dispatches,  June  28,  fear  a  re- 
vival of  the  revolution  among  the 
Mexicans  on  the  Texas  side  of  the 
river. 

It  was  a  difficult  task  that  the 
United  States  troops  had,  to  scatter 
the  bands  organized  along  the  frontier 
to  support  Garza.  In  their  search  for 
the  aiders  and  abettors  of  the  so-called 
"revolution,"  they  were  accused  by 
the  friends  of  Garza,  of  unlawfully 
entering  houses  and  detaining  pris- 
oners. The  Grand  Jury  of  Duval 
County,  Texas,  in  which  county  the 
charges  were  made,  have  investi- 
gated them,  and  report  them  without 
foundation.  One  Pablo  Munoz,  des- 
cribed as  second  in  command  of 
Garza's  army,  has  been  fined  and 
sentenced  to  eighteen  months'  im- 
prisonment. The  whereabouts  of  the 
mysterious  Garza  are,  in  the  mean- 
time, as  uncertain  as  ever. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

The  Congress  of  Salvador  has  re- 
vived the  agitation  for  a  Central 
American  Union,  by  adopting,  early 
in  April,  a  resolution  embodying  a  plan 
of  union  for  the  five  Central  American 
States.  Each  is  invited  to  send  five 
delegates  to  meet  in  San  Salvador  next 
September,  with  plenipotentiary  pow- 
ers to  form  the  union  and  choose  a 
capital. 

The  English  steamer  Miranda^  on 
June  I, brought intelligenceofanincip- 
ient  rebellion  in  Honduras.  The  ves- 
sel was  unloading  at  Puerto  Cortez,and 
was  compelled  to  leave  on  account  of 
the  firing  in  the  harbor  from  a  sloop  fly- 
ing no  colors.  Shells  fell  in  the  city, 
doing  considerable  damage;  and,  when 
the  troops  from  the  sloop  landed,  the 
regulars  in  the  city  fled.  The  latter 
rallied,  however,  on  the  beach  in  sight 
of  the  Miranda;  and  a  conflict  took 
place,  with  a  loss  to  the  government 
forces  of  40  killed  and  many  wounded. 
The  rebels  were  from  Guatemala,  and 
were  led  by  General  Bonilla,  an  exiled 
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army  officer  of  Honduras,  The  gov- 
ernment troops  were  defeated;  and  it 
was  believed  when  the  Miranda  left, 
that  the  people  in  the  interior  were 
flocking  to  the  standard  of  Bonilla. 

TheCommission  forthesurveyof  the 
route  of  the  great  Intercontinental 
Railroad,arrivedatMedellin, in  Colom- 
bia, March  23,  and  were  hospitably  en- 
tertained by  the  Government  of  the 
Department  of  Antioquia,  the  Muni- 
cipal Council,  and  the  citizens.  The 
explorers,  who  are  under  the  charge  of 
William  F.  Skunk,  as  Chief  Engineer, 
will  divide  at  Medellin  into  three  sec- 
tions. One  will  remain  at  or  near 
Medellin  in  exploring  work,  another 
will  follow  the  river  Cauca  to  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Magdalena,  and  the  third 
will  go  eastward  toward  Venezuela, 

THE  NICARAGUA  CANAL. 

For  the  last  two  years,  Ex-Senator 
Warner  Miller,  of  New  York,  has  been 
visiting  the  great  American  cities, 
addressing  commercial  bodies  to  inter- 
est them  in  promoting  the  Nicaragua 
Canal  enterprise.  As  a  result,  a  con- 
vention assembled  in  the  Exposition 
building,  St. Louis, Mo.,  June  2,  attend- 
ed by  delegates  representing  twenty- 
five  or  more  States. 

The  Committee  on  Permanent  Or- 
ganization, reported  the  name  of 
George  I.Converse  of  Ohio,as  perman- 
ent President,  with  a  Vice-President 
from  each  State,and  an  ExecutiveCom- 
niittee. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Resolutionsdeclared  the  canal  feasible, 
recommended  government  assistance, 
with  protection  to  the  Government's 
interests,  and  recommended  private 
investment.  Two  committees  were 
appointed  to  visit  the  conventions  soon 
to  be  assembled;  and  both  of  the  lead- 
ing political  parties,  in  their  respective 
platformsadopted, have  committed  the 
Government  to  the  control,  if  not  to 
the  construction,  of  the  canal.  A  bill 
is  before  Congress  for  construction 
under  control  of  the  United  States 
Government.  The  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  propose thatthe  United 
States  Government  shall  indorse  the 
Company's  bonds  to  an  extent  suffi- 
cient to  insure  completion  at  a  fair  and 
reasonable  cost. 


VENEZUELA. 

The  war  in  Venezuela  between  the 
Executive  and  Legislative  Depart- 
ments of  the  State,  has  reached  larger 
proportions  than  we  are  accustomed 
to  anticipate  in  the  revolutions  which 
are  so  common  in  South  American 
States.  The  Revolutionists,  or  "  Le- 
galistas,"  as  they  are  called,  endeav- 
ored to  prevent  President  Andueza 
Palacio  from  continuing  in  office  be- 
yond the  legal  period,  which  expired 
last  March.  Palacio,  being  a  man  of 
immense  wealth,  gathered  about  him 
enough  supporters  to  cause  a  dead- 
lock for  a  time  in  the  Congress,  by 
preventing  a  legal  quorum;  but  the 
majority  met,  denounced  his  tyranni- 
cal procedure,  and  dissolved  the  Con- 
gress. The  people  turned  to  General 
Crespoto  lead  them  against  the  usurp- 
er, Crespo  was  a  Senator  at  the 
time,  but  hastened  to  his  old  soldiers 
to  lead  them  again  to  victory.  Palacio 
was  strongly  intrenched  in  the  capital, 
Caracas,  and  had  possession  of  the 
principal  cities  and  fortifications,  but 
Crespo  and  his  Generals  quickly  or- 
ganized an  army  in  the  inland  States 
and  mountain  fastnesses,  and,  with 
the  seaport  of  Maracaibo  in  their  pos- 
session, equipped  them  for  the  conflict. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the 
government  troops  were  successful 
in  several  minor  engagements;  but  the 
tables  soon  turned,  and  one  city  after 
another  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
"  Legalistas,"  until  their  victorious 
armies  compelled  the  usurper  to  flee 
from  the  capital,  and  leave  the  gov- 
ernment in  the  hands  of  the  Vice- 
President,  Dr.  Villegas.  The  latest 
dispatches  state  that  toward  the  end 
of  June,  General  Crespo  sent  commis- 
sioners to  have  an  interview  with  Vil- 
legas, but  that  these  commissioners 
were  sent  back  with  the  message  that 
the  Government  would  hold  Caracas 
to  the  bitter  end.  It  is  said  that  the 
"  Legalistas "  subsequently  led  the 
government  forces  into  a  trap,  by 
feigning  retreat,  and  then  turned  and 
demolished  their  left  wing:  and,  at  the 
close  of  the  quarter,  it  was  reported 
that  the  right  wing  had  also  been  de- 
feated, and  that  the  Revolutionists 
were  marching  on  the  capital. 
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BRITISH  GUIANA. 

New  interest  is  being-  taken  in  Brit- 
ish Guiana,  because  of  the  ever  in- 
creasing supply  of  gold  that  is  coming 
from  that  far-off  fragment  of  the 
British  Empire.  The  Governor  of  the 
newly  constituted  northwestern  dis- 
trict of  the  colony,  who  has  been  on  a 
visit  to  England,  gives  some  very  in- 
teresting facts  and  figures  concern- 
ing his  province.  Rich  gold-bearing 
quartz  reefs  have  been  discovered, 
and  the  distribution  of  the  metal  is 
very  general.  People  are  rushing  in 
to  occupy  the  new  fields.  In  1884, 
only  250  ounces  were  produced  in  the 
whole  country;  this  year  the  quantity 
will  aggregate  500  times  that  amount. 

BRAZIL. 

The  discouraging  reports  of  revol- 
ution and  dissatisfaction  with  the  new 
order  of  things,  which  have  reached  us 
from  time  to  time  from  Brazil  during 
the  last  quarter,  have  been  narrowed 
down  to  a  seditious  movement  pro- 
moted by  Anarchists  at  the  capital, 
and  several  local  disturbances  in  the 
States,  which  the  Anarchists  took  ad- 
vantage of  to  gain  their  ends.  The 
trouble  in  the  States  grew  out  of  the 
fact  that  the  Governors  appointed  by 
the  Dictator  Fonseca,  refused  to  re- 
sign when  the  new  Constitution  went 
into  effect,  and  would  not  permit  the 
people  to  elect  their  own  Governors. 
There  is  also  a  constitutional  question 
that  gave  the  Anarchists  an  oppor- 
tunity to  request  the  President,  Flor- 
iano  Peixotto,  to  retire,  and  the  coun- 
try to  go  into  an  immediate  election 
for  President.  The  manifesto  that 
called  for  a  new  election,  also  falsely 
censured  the  President  for  causing 
the  several  State  Governors  of  Fon- 
seca to  resign.  The  Government  con- 
sidered this  an  act  of  Anarchy,  and 
caused  fifteen  army  officers,  whose 
names  were  appended  to  the  mani- 
festo, to  resign.  Rio  de  Janeiro  was 
declared  under  siege  from  April  11, 
for  three  days;  and  an  Anarchist 
demonstration,  pretending  to  cele- 
brate the  recovery  of  Fonseca  from 
sickness,  was  prohibited. 

The  rebellion  in  Matto  Grosso  has 
turned  out  to  be  a  local  affair.    Before 


Vice-President  Peixotto  became  Pres- 
ident by  the  resignation  of  Fonseca, 
Senor  Murtinho  was  deposed  by  the 
people  because  he  adhered  to  the 
dictatorial  coup  d'  etatoi  Fonseca;  and 
the  new  President  appointed  General 
Enbank  as  Provisional  Governor  of 
the  State  until  a  Governor  could  be 
elected.  This  displeased  some  of  the 
officers,  who,  led  by  Colonel  Barbosa, 
rebelled.  The  rebels  were  attacked 
and  defeated  by  the  civic  population 
at  Corumbo,  where  they  had  in- 
trenched themselves.  Matto  Grosso 
is  a  huge  inland  province,  comprising 
one-seventh  of  the  whole  area  of 
Brazil.  The  only  permanent  com- 
munication it  has  with  the  outside 
world,  is  by  the  Paraguay  River.  The 
State  is  now  reported  quiet. 

The  Brazilian  Congress  met  May 
13;  but  it  was  nine  days  before  a 
quorum  could  be  secured.  A  large 
majority  of  the  Members  decided  to 
approve  the  acts  of  the  President  with- 
out raising  the  constitutional  question 
concerning  the  legality  of  his  position. 

The  recent  reports  of  the  separa- 
tion of  the  States  of  vSan  Paulo  and 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  were  fictitious.  A 
revolution,  however,  similar  in  char- 
acter to  that  in  Matto  Grosso,  occurred 
in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  in  which  the 
partisans  of  Fonseca  were  victorious, 
deposing  Pelotas,  the  Provisional 
Governor.  Still  later  dispatches  state 
that  the  Republicans  succeeded  in  re- 
placing Pelotas  by  Sefior  Monteiro, 
without  recourse  to  arms.  The  Fed- 
eral troops  under  General  Vasques 
remained  neutral.  The  large  German 
population  of  the  State  (over  100,000), 
supported  Monteiro. 

Yellow  fever  has  been  raging  at 
Santos. 

THE   ARGENTINE    REPUBLIC. 

The  main  topic  of  interest  for  the 
quarter  in  Argentina  is  the  declara- 
tion of  a  state  of  siege  during  the 
Presidential  elections,  on  the  ground 
that  the  Radicals,  led  by  Dr.  Alem, 
had  organized  a  plot  to  overthrow  the 
Government.  On  Sunday  morning, 
April  3,  just  a  week  before  the  elec- 
tions, a  state  of  siege  was  declared 
by  the  Cabinet  throughout  the  Repub- 
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lie;  and  arrests  of  prominent  men, 
including  Dr.  Yrigoyen,  the  Radical 
candidate  for  President,  were  made 
not  only  at  Buenos  Ayres,  but  in  all 
the  States.  Grave  charges  of  intended 
murder  and  the  use  of  dynamite,  were 
made,  the  Government  professing  to 
have  documentary  evidence  for  them. 
The  siege  was  raised  on  the  day  of  the 
elections  for  Presidential  Electors, 
but  was  reimposed  the  next  day,  and 
continued  until  after  the  Electors  met 
in  the  Provincial  capitals  on  June  2. 
Dr.  Luis  Saenz-Pena  was  chosen  as 
President,  and  Dr.  Uriburu  as  Vice- 
President.  The  President  feeling  se- 
cureinthe  large  majoritygiven  against 
the  Radicals,  released  all  the  conspi- 
rators; and  a  bill  was  introduced  in 
Congress  to  raise  the  siege.  The  Pres- 
ident and  Vice-President  will  be  in- 
stalled in  office  some  time  next  Octo- 
ber. As  Senor  Saenz-Pena  is  the 
joint  candidate  of  the  two  main  par- 
ties, and  enjoys  the  countenance  of  the 
Government,  his  success  seems  very 
likely  to  promote  the  maintenance  of 
tranquillity. 

Prospects  for  the  future  of  the  Re- 
public continue  to  brighten.  It  is 
estimated  that  500,000  tons  of  wheat 
will  be  available  for  export  this  year. 
The  public  finances  are  still,  however, 
in  an  unsatisfactory  state.  The  for- 
eign debt,  held  principally  in  Eng- 
land, amounts  to  $350,000,000  ;  while 
the  internal  debt  reaches  $450,000,000. 
La  Nacion,  the  Buenos  Ayres  news- 
paper organ  of  Ex-President  Mitre, 
protests  against  the  non-payment  of 
these  obligations  ;  but  the  prospects 
are  that  the  "moratorium" — the  polite 
word  for  delaying  the  payment  of 
creditors — granted  by  the  foreign 
creditors  imtil  1893,  will  have  to  be 
extended, 

CHILI. 

The  Chilian  Congress  has  issued  a 
statement  of  theamount  of  money  Bal- 
maceda  expended  in  order  to  sustain 
himself  in  power.  The  State  debt  was 
increased  upwards  of  $45,000,000,  of 
which  amount  $20,000,000  is  in  paper, 
while  the  actual  loss  to  the  Republic 
was  nearly  $20,000,000. 

The  Chilian  controversy  has  been 
opened  again  by  the  publication  in  the 


New  York  World,  of  letters  and  docu- 
ments, reported  to  be  f ac-similesof  tel- 
egrams and  other  papers,  affecting  the 
conduct  ofMr.McCreery,  United  States 
Consul  at  Valparaiso,  of  Lieutenant 
G.  L.  Dyer,  of  the  United  States  flag- 
ship San  Francisco^  secretary  to  Ad- 
miral Brown, andof  Minister  Egan  also 
in  an  indirect  way.  Dr.  John  Trum- 
bull, a  resident  of  Chili,  accuses  Consul 
McCreery  of  having  used  his  office  to 
speculate  in  exchangesduring  the  crit- 
ical period  of  the  late  struggle,  and 
Minister  Egan  and  Lieutenant  Dyer 
of  working  by  acts  of  omission  and 
commission  to  sustain  Balmaceda  in 
power.  Lieutenant  Dyer,  it  is  charg- 
ed, was  the  means  of  conveying  to  Bal- 
maceda information  concerning  the 
movementsoftheCongressionalArmy, 
by  repeating  in  English  to  the  New 
York  Heralci^Xhe  cipher  dispatch  of  Ad- 
miral Brown  to  the  Navy  Department 
at  Washington.  This  dispatch  was 
countersigned  by  the  intendente  of 
Valparaiso,  an  officer  of  Balmaceda's, 
who  was  thus  immediately  informed 
of  themovements  of  the  Congressional 
Army. 

PERU. 

There  is  a  Messiah  craze  among  the 
Indians  of  the  Andes  in  Peru,  similar 
to  that  among  the  Sioux  Indians  of  the 
United  States  a  little  over  a  year  ago. 

John  Hicks,  United  States  Minister 
to  Peru, says  that  American  trade  with 
that  country  is  growing  rapidly,  but 
that  to  compete  with  other  countries 
it  will  be  necessary  for  Americans  to 
have  a  line  of  steamers  and  to  do  their 
own  carrying  trade. 

PARAGUAY. 

Paraguay  has  joined  the  Bureau  of 
American  Republics,and  made  provi- 
sion for  her  respective  sharein  the  cost 
of  maintenance. 

URUGUAY. 

The  Uruguayan  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  the  American  Minister,  and 
Admiral  Walker,  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  have  been  holding  conferences 
in  Montevideo,  looking  toward  the  se- 
curing of  a  suitable  place  for  a  coaling 
and  provisioningstation  forthe  United 
States  Navy. 
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SCIENCE. 

THE  Astronomical  Society  of  the 
Pacific  awarded  the  comet  medal 
to  Professor  Swift,  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  for  the  discovery  of  a  comet, 
March  6,  from  the  Warner  Observa- 
tory. This  comet  has  given  astrono- 
mers many  surprises.  In  the  first 
place,  it  was  never  here  before,  and, 
moving  in  its  hyperbola,  an  unusual 
curve  for  comets,  will  never  come 
again.  Many  observations  were  made, 
but  the  long-exposure  photographs  of 
the  Lick  Observatory  have  preserved 
for  us  some  of  its  peculiarities.  It 
had  two  more  tails  than  the  6-tail 
comet  of  1744.  Assuming  that  it 
came  from  the  nearest  sun,  it  has  been 
8,000,000  years  in  coming.  One  tail 
elongated  itself  10,000,000  miles  in  24 
hours,  at  the  expense  of  one  of  the 
others,  which  disappeared.  It  had  a 
planet-like,  rather  than  the  usual  stel- 
lar-like, disk.  It  was  believed  to  be 
nearest  the  sun  on  April  6,  when  its 
perihelion  distance  was  94,000,000 
miles.  Winnecke's  comet,  an  old 
visitor,  was  discovered  from  Vienna, 
March  18,  traveling  in  its  elliptical 
orbit. 

Something  over  a  year  ago  (see 
Vol.  I.,  p.  321),  Professor  Lippmann 
of  Paris  surprised  the  world  by  his 
process  of  taking  photographs  in  col- 
ors, but  his  discovery  is  an  admitted 
failure.  Mr.  Frederic  E.  Ives  of  Phila- 
delphia, by  an  ingenious  compound 
camera  with  triple  negatives,  and 
red,  green,  and  blue-violet  filters,  be- 
lieves that  he  has  solved  the  problem. 
Mr.  Ives  has  made  good  transparen- 
cies on  glass;  but  satisfactory  results 
have  not  been  reached  on  paper  or 
solids,  and,  as  it  takes  two  minutes' 
exposure  in  open  sunlight  to  produce 
colors  in  a  view,  the  discovery  is  not 
available  as  yet  for  portraiture.  Mr. 
Ives  hopes  to  have  good  results  for 
prints,  as  well  as  transparencies,  at  no 
distant  date.  He  calls  his  discovery 
^'composite  heliochromy." 
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The  United  States  Government  has 
abandoned  the  observatories  on  the 
top  of  Pike's  Peak,  Mt.  Washington, 
and  other  high  mountains,  while 
European  nations  continue  to  estab- 
lish them  on  such  sites. 

Europe  is  beginning  to  adopt  the 
Zone  System  of  time.  On  May  Day, 
Holland  and  Belgium  set  back  their 
clocks  20  minutes,  in  accordance  with 
governmental  decrees  establishing 
the  system.  Europe  is  divided  into 
three  Zones. 

The  International  Horticultural 
Exhibition  was  opened  on  May  7,  at 
West  Brompton,  Eng.,  by  the  Duke 
of  Connaught.  Various  gardens  are 
reproduced,  among  them  Indian, 
Egyptian,  Japanese,  Italian,  and  Tu- 
dor gardens. 

Nikola  Tesla  has  set  the  scientific 
world  to  talking  about  the  recent  dis- 
covery of  "carborundum,"  by  which 
he  says  that  the  possibilities  of  electric 
lighting  will  be  increased,  and  the 
manufacture  of  diamonds  made  pos- 
sible. If  carborundum  be  what  Tesla 
believes  it  to  be,  we  can  have  lamps 
without  wires,  and  lights  20  times 
more  efficient  than  those  now  fur- 
nished. 

LITERATURE. 

Francis  Parkman  has  crowned  his 
life-longhistorical  laborswiththe  pub- 
lication of  "  A  Half  Century  of  Con- 
fiict."  The  two  volumes  perfect  a  ser- 
ies of  twelve,wherein,with  rare  graces 
of  style  and  keen  perception  of  the  no- 
ble and  the  romantic,the  foremost  his- 
torical author  of  America  has  told  the 
tragic  story  of  the  conflict  between  the 
French  and  English  races  for  the  pos- 
session of  North  America.  The  com- 
pleted history  is  the  ripenedfruit  of  in- 
defatigable study  of  original  records, 
prosecuted  with  signal  ability.  "  The 
manuscript  .material  collected  for  the 
preparation  of  the  series,"  the  author 
declares,  "  forms  about  seventy  vol- 
umes,most  of  them  folios.  The  collec- 
tion was  begun  forty-five  years  ago." 
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The  "Half  Century  of  Conflict"  was 
the  periodpreceding  the  final  actin  the 
long  drama  when  Montcalm  fell  on  the 
Plains  of  Abraham,  and  the  brave 
Wolfe  beheld  as  his  dying  vision  the 
flight  of  the  vanquished  French.  The 
scenes  of  the  incidents  of  conflict  relat- 
ed in  these  volumes,  are  widely  separ- 
ated, and  the  narrative  has  less  contin- 
uity than  the  other  portions  of  the  his- 
tory,but  all  is  set  forth  in  that  delight- 
ful literary  style  of  which  Parkman  is 
master. 

The  voice  of  another  great  historian, 
unhappily  laid  in  his  grave  but  yester- 
day,speaks  to  us  in  Volume  III., of  the 
*'  History  of  Sicily  from  the  Earliest 
Times."  The  lamented  Edward  Free- 
man haspictured  thereinthe  Athenian 
and  Carthaginian  invasions  ;  but  the 
pen  falls  from  the  stiffened  fingers  at 
the  story  of  the  treachery  of  Dionysius, 
and  all  else  is  silence. 

A  novel  in  form, yet  a  history  in  fact, 
is  Emile  Zola's  Le  Debacle  (The  Down- 
fall). It  is  a  story  of  the  War  with  Ger- 
many; and,after  Tolstoi's  exam  pie, the 
telling  of  it  is  made  to  come  from  the 
lips  of  private  soldiers  and  non-com- 
missioned officers.  The  opening  scene 
is  near  Mulhausen,  when  the  cry  is — 
"  To  the  Rhine!"  There  is  a  pitiable 
six  weeks  of  hurried  marches  without 
the  firing  of  a  shot,  the  soldiers  become 
desperate  with  fatigue,  hunger,  and 
need  of  sleep  ,  and  Von  Moltke,  with 
grim  resolution,  imprisons  Sedan  in  a 
circle  of  steel.  The  dazed  Emperor, 
Napoleon  III.,  rides  gloomily  upon  the 
battle-field.  The  horrorsof "Camp Mis- 
ery"andtheterrorsof  the  "Commune" 
are  realistically  pictured, and  Zolagluts 
himself  upon  the  terrible  cruelties  and 
atrocities  of  "  civilized  warfare." 

As  Le  Debacle  may  be  distinguished 
as  the  novel  of  the  past  three  months, 
so  may  "  The  Sisters  "  of  Algernon 
Charles  Swinburne  be  noted  as  the 
poem  of  the  quarter.  It  is  more  note- 
worthy, however,  as  being  the  latest 
production  of  the  great  Pre-Raphael- 
ite's  Muse, than  for  any  remarkable  in- 
trinsic value  of  its  own. 

In  the  form  of  an  Italianized  Tudor 
drama,  the  poet  reveals  the  grief  of  un- 
requited love,finding  its  catastrophe  in 
the  poisoning,accidentally  however,of 
one  sister  by  the  other.  The  new  melo- 


dramatic style  of  the  play  is  far  from 
redounding  to  the  glory  of  Swinburne; 
and  the  only  redeeming  portions  of  the 
work  are  its  ballads  and  occasional 
lyrical  features. 

Charles  G.  Leland  has  given  the 
English-speaking  public  much  more 
enjoyable  poetry  in  Vols.  V.  and  VI. 
of  his  translation  of  the  works  of 
themercurial-tempered, bitter-spirited 
Heinrich  Heine.  Many  of  the  poems 
contained  in  these  last  two  volumes, 
completing  Mr.  Leland's  task  of  ube?-- 
setzung,  are  seen  in  an  English  version 
for  the  first  time. 

Another  translator,  Miss  Catharine 
Prescott  Wormeley,  has  given  us  a 
masterly  "  Memoir  of  Honore  De 
Balzac."  In  enriching  English  lit- 
erature with  her  admirable  transla- 
tions of  the  great  author  of  La  Com- 
c'die  Humaine,  Miss  Wormeley  has 
achieved  an  undoubted  triumph,  and 
deserves  rare  public  gratitude.  None 
was  more  fitted  to  write  this  apprecia- 
tive memoir. 

An  elaborate  biography,  rather 
than  memoir,  is  Moncure  D.  Conway's 
"Life  of  Thomas  Paine  ,  with  a  His- 
tory of  his  Literary,  Political  and 
Religious  Career  in  America,  France, 
and  England."  This  is  truly  the  first 
life  of  the  great  revolutionist  and  free- 
thinker ever  published.  Mr.  Conway 
has  searched  high  and  low  for  all  ac- 
cessible material,  and  the  work  in- 
cludes a  great  deal  of  hitherto  unpub- 
lished correspondence.  Not  the  least 
merit  of  the  book,  is  its  striking  pic- 
ture of  the  French  Revolution. 

What  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Con- 
way in  justice  to  Paine,  has  been  per- 
formed for  two  notably  eccentric  mas- 
ters of  English  literature — Dr.  John- 
son and  Thomas  Carlyle.  Dr.  George 
Birkbeck  Hill,  whose  edition  of  Bos- 
well's  Life  has  endeared  him  to  all 
admirers  of  the  great  litte'rateitr,  has 
given  the  world  in  two  volumes  near- 
ly TOO  hitherto  unpublished  "Letters 
of  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.  D.,"  includ- 
ing a  letter  to  his  wife,  who  was  by 
many  years  his  senior.  Every  one  who 
reads  these  letters  will  agree  with  Dr. 
Hill,  that  in  them  Johnson  "displays 
a  playfulness  and  lightness  of  touch, 
which  will  surprise  those  who  know 
him  only  by  his  formal  writings." 
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A  Carlyle  vastly  different  from  the 
dyspeptic  curmudgeon  wliom  it  has 
become  the  fashion  to  paint,  is  re- 
vealed in  Sir  Charles  Gavan  Duffy's 
"  Conversations  with  Carlyle."  The 
young  reformer  became  acquainted 
with  the  great  Scotch  critic  through 
Carlyle's  interest  in  the  young  Ireland 
party,  and  paid  two  visits  with  him  to 
Ireland.  These  conversations,  held 
forty  years  ago,  were  written  down 
by  Sir  Duffy  immediately  after  their 
utterance.  "I  found  him  habitually 
serene  and  considerate,"  states  that 
friend  emphatically,  "never,  as  so 
many  have  come  to  believe  of  his  or- 
dinary mood,  arrogant  or  impatient 
of  contradiction."  A  further  addition 
to  Carlyle  literature,  but  hardly  valu- 
able save  as  such,  is  "  The  Last  Words 
of  Thomas  Carlyle,"  including  "  Wot- 
ton  Reinfred,"  Carlyle's  only  attempt 
at  fiction;  the  "  Excursion  (futile 
enough)  to  Paris,"  a  daily  record  of 
his  journey  in  185 1  with  the  Brown- 
ings; and  "Letters  "to  Jane  Welsh 
Carlyle,  describing  the  preparation  of 
his  "Frederick,  the  Great." 

No  notable  volumes  of  poetry  have 
seen  the  light  during  the  quarter;  and 
those  published  have  almost  all  been 
collections  of  verse  already  printed  in 
magazines,  or  republished  with  a  few 
additions.  William  Morris  has  woven 
some  characteristic  "  Poems  by  the 
Way,"  crying  out  against  the  present; 
and  William  Watson  has  given  us  a 
number  of  "  Poems "  of  blended 
strength  and  delicacy,particularly  one 
over  "Wordsworth's  Grave."  W.  E. 
Henley,  Villon's  admirer,  has  sung 
"  The  Song  of  the  Sword,  and  Other 
Verses,"  tuneful,  earnest,  and  inspir- 
ing. Madison  Cawein  exhibits  poetic 
vigor  in  his  "  Moods  and  Memories." 
The  coHected  verse  of  Charles  Henry 
Lliders,  whose  early  death  lost  us  a 
fine  poet,  is  presented  in  "  The  Dead 
Nymph,  and  Other  Poems."  Rudyard 
Kipling  has  only  a  few  new  ballads 
in  "Ballads  and  Barrack-room  Bal- 
lads;" and,  in  "Dreams  and  Day 
Poems,"'  George  Parsons  Lathrop  has 
gathered  the  most  beautiful  of  his 
recent  poetry.  Sir  Frederick  Pollock, 
the  great  English  lawyer,  tells  in 
amusing  verse,  of  some  "  Leading 
Cases  Done  into  English."     The  "  Se- 


lected Poems  of  Walt  Whitman,"  a 
concession  on  the  bard's  part,  have 
been  compiled  by  Arthur  Stedman. 

Fiction. has  fared  as  poorly,  Zola's 
novel  already  mentioned  being  the 
only  really  noteworthy  production. 
The  most  interesting  of  the  books  of 
fiction  published  have  been  Francis 
Hopkinson  Smith's  "A  Day  at  La- 
guerre's,  and  Other  Stories,"  pictur- 
esquely and  piquantly  told  tales  which 
hurry  us  from  Venice  to  Long  Island, 
and  from  Bulgaria  to  West  Virginia; 
Miss  Louise  Imogen  Guiney's  "  Mon- 
sieur Henri,"  the  sad  romance  of 
noble  young  Henri  De  Rochejaquelin, 
who  headed  the  revolt  against  the 
Revolution  in  La  Vendee  in  '93;  Sarah 
P.  McLean  Greene's  "Vesty  of  the 
Basins,"  the  heroine  of  a  little  fishing 
village  on  the  down-east  coast  of 
Maine,  who  makes  a  love-sacrifice; 
Joel  Chandler  Harris's  "On  the  Plan- 
tation," narrating  the  adventures  of  a 
Georgia  boy  during  the  war;  and  Bret 
Harte's  "  Colonel  Starbottle's  Client 
and  Some  Other  People,"  such  as  "The 
Postmistress  of  Laurel  Run "  and 
"Johnson's  Old  Woman." 

Other  readable  stories  are  those  in 
Barry  Pain's  "  Stories  and  Inter- 
ludes," the  interludes  being  poems; 
A.  T.  Quiller  Couch's  "  I  Saw  Three 
Ships,  and  Other  Winter  Tales;" 
Maarten  Maarten's  humorous  ac- 
count of  "  A  Question  of  Taste " 
in  regard  to  a  mayonnaise  dressing 
for  salad;  Blanche  Willis  Howard 
and  William  Sharp's  "  A  Fellowe 
and  His  Wife,"  told  in  letters,  the 
Fellowe  being  a  German  noble,  and 
His  Wife  an  artist  at  Rome,  who  has 
a  temptation;  W.  Clark  Russell's 
"  Alone  on  a  Wide,  Wide  Sea,"  con- 
cerning a  wife  who  wakes  from  an 
oblivious  state  to  find  her  husband  re- 
married to  her  sister;  Mrs.  Oliphant's 
"  Marriage  of  Elinor,"  describing  a 
hasty  wedding;  and  Wm.  B.  Leffing- 
well's  "Manulito,"  a  picture  of  ideal- 
ized Indian  life.  Rider  Haggard's 
"  Nada  the  Lily,"  published  in  book 
form,  is  a  tale  of  frightful  bloodshed, 
wherein  Chief  Chaka  kills  almost 
everybody  but  Mopo,  his  medicine 
man,  who  at  last  butchers  him;  and 
the  "  Naulahka  "  of  Rudyard  Kipling 
and  Wolcott  Balestier,  is  a  wonderful 
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necklace,  which  a  more  wonderful 
American  goes  to  Africa  in  search  of 
and  finds,  afterwards  returning  with 
a  bride.  Three  of  Balestier's  stories 
have  been  published  posthumously, 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Average 
Woman." 

Among  the  tales  of  adventure,  that 
of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  easily 
ranks  first,  because  of  its  breezy,  can- 
did style.  In  "  Men,  Mines,  and  An- 
imals in  South  Africa,"  he  journeys 
from  Cape  Town  to  Fort  Salisbury, 
and  has  for  themes  diamonds,  gold, 
lions,  and  the  Boers.  Julius  M.  Price 
gives  a  graphic  narrative  of  his  jour- 
ney across  Siberia,  Mongolia,  the  Gobi 
Desert,  and  North  China,  in  "  From 
the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Yellow  Sea." 
Charles  F.  Lummis  furnishes  a  new 
view  of  the  great  Southwest  in  "A 
Tramp  Across  the  Continent."  C.  F. 
Keary  reveals  the  romance  of  "  Nor- 
way and  the  Norwegians  ;"  and  M. 
M.  Ballou  takes  us  into  "  Equatorial 
America."  Witty  Max  O'Rell  enjoys 
his  epigrams  at  the  expense  of  "  Eng- 
lish Pharisees  and  French  Crocodiles." 
Joseph  Pennell  paints  a  disgusting 
picture  of  the  "Jew  at  Home"  in 
Brody,  Austria-Hungary.  In  "  In- 
dika,"  Bishop  John  F.  Hurst  describes 
India  and  Ceylon,  praising  the  British 
rule  in  India.  J.  A.  Symonds  and  his 
daughter  Margaret,  sketch  "Our  Life 
in  the  Swiss  Highlands  "  in  the  aval- 
anche region  of  the  Engadine. 

Darwin's  spirit  and  influence  are 
predominant  in  the  scientific  world. 
His  masterly  expositor,  George  John 
Romanes,  is  to  elucidate  "  Darwin 
After  Darwin;"  and  Vol.  I.  presents 
"The  Darwinian  Theory "  in  an  ad- 
mirable resume.  Prof.  August  Weis- 
man,  of  Freibourg,  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  German  Darwinists, 
assails  in  four  "Essays"  the  La- 
marckian  doctrine  of  the  inheritance 
of  acquired  characters,  claiming  them 
to  be  due  wholly  to  natural  selection. 
St.  George  Mivart's  "  Essays  and  Crit- 
icisms "  contains  a  forcible  reply  to 
Thomas  Huxley,  whose  new  "  Essays 
upon  Some  Controverted  Questions" 
treat  delightfully  of  many  themes  re- 
cently under  discussion.  Dr.  Lyman 
Abbott's  printed  lectures  on  the 
"Evolution  of  Christianity"  attempt 


to  prove  that  religion  itself  has  devel- 
oped by  evolutionary  processes.  In 
"  Ethnology  in  Folk  Lore,"  George 
Lawrence  Gomme  has  sought  to  set 
forth  the  principles  for  classification 
with  an  Aryan  basis.  Mrs.  A.  M.  H. 
Christensen  has  collected  in  "Afro- 
American  Folk  Lore  "  the  South  Car- 
olina cycle  of  rabbit  stones. 

The  essayists  and  critics  have  fur- 
nished a  few  entertaining  volumes.  In 
"The  Golden  Guess,"  John  Vance 
Cheney  discusses  Matthew  Arnold, 
Browning,  Tennyson,  Swinburne,  and 
the  Hebraic  Muse.  Thos.  Wentworth 
Higginson  makes  a  charming  social 
analysis  of  the  American  girl,  in  "Con- 
cerning All  of  Us,"  discovering  "  a 
newnational  temperament  evoluting." 
Dr.  J.  P.  Mahaffy  considers  the  latest 
"  Problems  in  Greek  History,"  among 
them  the  recovered  "Polity  of  Athens" 
of  Aristotle.  Dr.  Hiram  Corson's 
"  Primer  of  English  Verse"  concerns 
its  aesthetic  and  organic  character. 
Prof.  Theodore  W.  Hunt  devotes  his 
"Ethical  Teachings  in  Old  English 
Literature"  to  the  exposition  of  the 
devout  religious  temper  from  Caed- 
mon  to  Ascham.  Prof.  Hjalman 
Hjorth  Boyesen's  "  Essays  on  German 
Literature"  are  half  occupied  with 
Goethe. 

Other  praiseworthy  and  instructive 
books  of  the  quarter  have  been  Alice 
Morse  Earle's  "China  Collecting  in 
America; "  Simeon  Pease  Cheney's 
"Wood-notes  Wild,"  giving  notations 
of  the  music  of  forty-one  birds;  "An 
Address,"  a  poetic  memoir  of  Lowell, 
by  George  William  Curtis;  William 
Winter's  collected  criticisms,  "Shad- 
ows of  the  Stage;"  Jas.  Lane  Allen's 
"TheBlueGrass  Rec^ionof  Kentucky," 
and  Thos.  Nelson  >age's  "The  Old 
South;"  Olive  Thorne  Miller's  pleas- 
ant bird-book,  "Little  Brothers  in  the 
Air;"  Colonel  Alexander  K.  McClure's 
"Lincoln  and  Men  of  War  Times;" 
Wm.  Sloane  Kennedy's  "John  G. 
Whittier,  the  Poet  of  Freedom;" 
George  Saintsbury's  "The  Earl  of 
Derby  intheQueen's  Prime  Ministers" 
series ;  Arthur  Wollaston  Hutton's 
"Cardinal  Manning;"  Elbridge  Henry 
Goss's  "Life  of  Colonel  Paul  Revere;" 
Anna  Lauren  Dawes'  "  Charles  Sum- 
ner;" Wm.  Sharp's  "Life  and  Letters 
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of  Joseph  Severn  ;"PoultneyBigelow's 
"The  German  Emperor  and  his  East- 
ern Neiglibors,"  edited  by  Arthur 
vStedman  ;  Prof.  David  Masson's  "  Ed- 
inburgh Sketches  and  Memoirs,"  with 
a  view  of  Carlyle's  Hfe  there  from  1809 
to  1828;  Prof.  Charles  EHot  Norton's 
"Dante's  Paradise  in  Prose,"  complet- 
ing" his  scholarly  translation;  Prof. 
Alfred  Marshall's  "Elements  of  Eco- 
nomics of  Industry  ; "  translations 
from  Goldoni,  "good,  gay,  sunniest  of 
souls,"  comprising  "  The  Curious  Mis- 
hap," "Burbero  Benefico,"  "The  Fan," 
and  "Spendthrift  Miser;"  Vol.  II.  of 
Teuffel's  "  History  of  Roman  Litera- 
ture," translated  by  Ludwig  Schwabe; 
Jane  L.  Edmund's  translation  of  H. 
Zimmer's  valuable  "Irish  Element  in 
Mediaeval  Culture;"  "  The  Newly  Re- 
covered Apology  of  Aristides,  Its  Doc- 
trine and  Ethics,  with  Extracts,"  by 
Prof.  J.  R.  and  Helen  B.  Harris,  who 
discovered  it  in  the  library  of  St. 
Catharine's  monasteryon  Mt.  Sinai;  A. 
J.  Butler's  edition  of  the  "Memoirs  of 
Baron  de  Marbot,"  one  of  Napoleon's 
mosttrusted  Lieutenant-Generals;  the 
"  Memoirs  of  Marguerite  de  Valois, 
Queen  of  Navarre,"  translated  by  Vio- 
let Fane,  breathing  the  gossip  of  the 
Court  of  Francis  I.;  the  "Diary  of 
George  Mifflin  Dallas,  while  United 
States  Minister  to  Russia  1837-9,  ^^^ 
to  England  1856-61,"  edited  by  Susan 
Dallas;  "Men  and  Events  of  Forty 
Years  (1850-90)"  by  the  late  Josiah 
Bushnell  Grinnell,  of  Grinnell,  Iowa; 
Dr.  Philip  Schaff's  30  brief  "  Essays;" 
Dr.  Chas.  A.  Briggs'  "heretical"  work 
on  "  The  Bible,  the  Church,  and  the 
Reason,"  declaring  the  Biblical  ac- 
count of  the  Creation  and  Fall  a  "poem 
in  both  form  and  spirit;"  Archdeacon 
F.  W.  Farrar's  "The  Voice  from  Sinai," 
on  the  eternal  basis  of  the  moral  law, 
and  "Saintly  Workers,"  five  Lenten 
sermons  concerning  the  martyrs,  her- 
mits, monks,  early  Franciscans,  and 
missionaries;  Dr.  Jas.  Robertson's  lec- 
tures on  "The  Early  Religion  of  Is- 
rael;" Rev.  T.  Hughes'  "Loyola  and 
the  Educational  System  of  the  Jesu- 
its;" Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon's  "Messages 
to  the  Multitude,"  ten  sermons  of  the 
great  preacher,  selected  by  himself 
just  before  his  death ;  Dr.  John  Hutch- 
inson's "Our  Lord's  Signs  in  St.  John's 


Gospel;"  and  Dr.  Armory  H.  Brad- 
ford's "Old  Wine:  New  Bottles." 

ART. 

Mr.  John  Armstrong  Chanler,  the 
enthusiastic  art  student  who  started 
the  "  Paris  Prize  "  fund  for  the  edu- 
cation of  deserving  art  students  in 
Paris,  and  who  has  already  raised  suf- 
ficient funds  in  New  York  and  Boston 
to  send  two  men  abroad,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  inducing  the  Art  Club  of 
Philadelphia,  Penn.,  to  guarantee  $900 
a  year  for  five  years,  for  the  support 
of  a  student  abroad. 

Two  great  art  sales  occurred  this 
quarter,one  in  Paris,  May  1 2 ;  the  other 
in  London,  June  25.  At  the  sale  of 
Dumas'  pictures,  more  than  $80,000 
was  realized  the  first  day.  Meis- 
sonier's  "  Painter  at  Easel  "  brought 
$12,000.  Only  part  of  the  collection 
of  the  Earl  of  Dudley  was  sold  in 
London,  June  25.  His  collection  con- 
sists of  works  by  the  greatest  masters 
of  the  world.  A  painting  of  "The 
Crucifixion,"  by  Raphael,  painted 
when  the  artist  was  not  yet  seventeen 
years  of  age,  and  verified  as  entirely 
from  his  hand,  was  sold  to  Mr.  Lud- 
wig Mond  for  10,600  guineas.  A  land- 
scape by  the  Flemish  artist  Hobbema 
brought  $50,000;  and  a  "Virgin  and 
Child,"  by  the  Venetian  Crivelli, 
brought  over  $36,000. 

MUSIC  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

The  great  Musical  and  Dramatic 
Exhibition  in  the  Prater,  at  Vienna, 
was  opened  May  7  by  the  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph  in  person.  The  exhi- 
bition will  last  until  October  9.  The 
Music  Hall  will  seat  over  2,000  people, 
and  the  Theater  over  1,500.  The 
greatest  curiosity  in  the  exhibition  is 
the  "Renier  Papyrus,"  dating  from 
the  first  Century.  It  contains  the  text 
and  score  of  a  chorus  from  the  Orestes 
of  Euripides. 

While  the  Americans  are  receiving 
from  Mr.  Seidl  compliments  for  their 
ability,  good  taste,  and  accomplish- 
ments in  music,  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde  has 
come  to  grief  in  England,  and,  it  is  said, 
threatens  to  become  a  Frenchman. 
The  Examiner  of  Plays  refused  to  per- 
mit his  play,  "  Salome,"  to  be  per- 
formed  in   London,   because  it  is  a 
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realistic  mixture  of  scripture  and 
modern  passion.  It  is  founded  on  the 
story  of  Herod  and  John  the  Baptist. 
Mascagni's  opera,  "  L'Amico  Fritz," 
made  its  first  appearance  in  America 
at  Philadelphia,  June  8.  The  play  is 
an  idyllic  tale  of  a  confirmed  old 
bachelor  who  finally  meets  his  fate. 
This  second  work  of  Mascagni  is  not 
considered  as  good  as  the  "Cavalleria 
Rusticana,"  his  first.  "  The  fringe  of 
Society,"  Mr.  Charles  Wyndham's  at- 
tempt to  construct  a  comedy  of  Eng- 
lish life  on  the  basis  of  Le  Demi- 
Monde^  has  proved  a  failure.  For  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  Italian 
opera  in  New  York,  the  shareholders 
have  closed  the  season  without  a  defi- 
cit. The  Actors'  Fund  Fair,  held  in 
Madison  Square  Garden  through  the 
indefatigable  efforts  of  Mr.  A.  M. 
Palmer,  was  a  pronounced  success. 
The  proceeds  of  the  Fair  will  go  to  a 
fund,  which  is  being  raised  for  indi- 
gent singers  and  dancers  who  need 
help  in  times  of  sickness  and  distress. 

RELIGION. 

Three  great  religious  bodies  met 
duringthequarter:  the62d  annualCon- 
ference  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter  Day  Saints,in  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  on  April  4;  the  21st  General 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  in  Omaha,  Neb.,  on  May 
2;  and  the  104th  General  Assembly  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church    (North)  in 


Portland,  Oregon,  on  May  1 9-3 1 .  The 
Presbyterian  Church  (South),  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterian,  and  the 
United  Presbyterian  Assemblies  also 
met  during  May. 

The  Mormon  Conference  is  con- 
sidered a  very  important  one  in  view 
of  recent  political  action  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Over  12,000  Mormons  at- 
tended it.  New  revelations  are  ex- 
pected by  them. 

The  Methodists  continued  in  session 
for  nearly  a  month,  and,  unlike  their 
Presbyterian  brethren  in  Portland, 
were  not  disturbed  by  questions  of 
speculative  theology,  but  were  the 
rather  confronted  with  questions  of  in- 
ternal economy,  such  as  the  admission 
of  women  as  delegates,  lay  represen- 
tation, electing  more  Bishops,  and  in- 
cidentally a  colored  Bishop,  changing^ 
the  limit  of  the  pastorate,  as  well  as 
limiting  the  Episcopate  to  a  term  of 
years,  and  confining  the  Bishops  to 
dioceses.  No  change  was  made  in  any 
of  thesethings,exceptthat  thelaydele- 
gates  will  sit  and  vote  separately  from 
the  ministers.  The  Committee  for  the 
American  University,  which  is  to  cost 
$10,000,000,  and  to  be  located  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  reported  a  lot  of  92  acres 
purchased  and  paid  for,  and  the  fund 
for  building  and  endowment  increas- 
ing. The  reports  presented  from  the 
various  organizations  show  marvelous 
progress,  which  is  especially  marked 
in  the  foreign  field. 
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At  the  Presbyterian  General  As- 
sembly in  Portland,  the  Rev.  Wm.  C. 
Young-,  President  of  Center  College, 
Danville,  Ky.,  was  chosen  Moderator, 
over  Rev.  Dr.  Radcliffe,  of  Detroit, 
Mich.,  and  Rev.  Dr.  McPherson,  of 
Chicago,  111.  The  issues  were  briefly  : 
the  revision  of  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession of  Faith,  the  ''heresies"  of  Pro- 
fessor Briggs,  and  the  relation  of  the 
Union  Seminary  to  the  Church.  In 
the  matter  of  creed  revision,  no  ac- 
tion was  taken  further  than  to  leave 
matters  as  they  have  been  since  the 
last  Assembly,  which  virtually  means 
that  the  majority  are  not  in  favor  of 
any  further  revision  than  the  verbal 


changes  suggested  by  the  Revision 
Committee,  which  do  not  impair  the 
integrity  of  the  Calvinistic  system.  A 
Committee  of  Arbitration  will  inter- 
pret the  compact  of  1870,  made  be- 
tween the  Union  Theological  Semin- 
ary and  the  Church.  The  case  of  Dr. 
Briggs  was  remanded,  without  debate, 
to  the  New  York  Presbytery  for  trial 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Presbyter)^  June 
13,  it  was  decided  to  postpone  the  con- 
sideration until  October  3,  thus  pre- 
venting an  appeal  to  the  Synod  of 
New  York  this  year.  The  Synod  will 
not  meet  again  until  1893,  and  the  case 
cannot  reach  the  General  Assembly 
again  until  1894. 
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9.  Dr.  Aaron  P.  Miller,  for  many  years 
closely  identified  with  the  newspaper  busi- 
ness, New  York  City,  65.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  the  Cleveland  Medical  College  some 
thirty-five  years  ago,  but  shortly  after  iden- 
tified himself  with  the  newspaper  business, 
being  connected  at  different  times  with 
the  staffs  of  The  Mail  and  Express,  The 
North  American  Review,  and  the  New 
York  Sun. 

10.  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  J.  Spaulding,  a 
prominent  Congregational  clergyman,  New- 
buryport,  Mass.,  71. 

11.  John  K.  Porter,  Ex-Judge  of  the  N.  Y. 
Court  of  Appeals,  who  appeared  for  the 
defendant  in  the  Beecher  trial,  and  was  the 
senior  counsel  for  the  people  at  the  trial  of 
Guiteau.  the  murderer  of  the  lamented  Pres- 
ident Garfield. 

13.  Heinrich  Nather,  the  famous  Aus- 
trian sculptor,  designer  of  the  Zwingli  mon- 
ument at  Zurich  and  the  Haydn  monument 
at  Vienna,  London,  Eng. 

15.  Miss  Amelia  B.  Edwards,  the  well 
known  novelist  and  Egyptologist,  London, 
Eng.  Miss  Edwards  was  the  daughter  of 
an  English  officer,  her  mother  being  de- 
scended from  Walpole's  family.  Up  to  1880, 
her  time  was  chiefly  spent  in  writing  novels 
and  treatises  on  art,  the  drama,  and  politics. 
Her  attention  was  afterwards  chiefly  direct- 
ed to  Egyptological  subjects,  on  which  she 
wrote  numerous  articles  for  English  and 
American  publications,  among  them  being 
an  account  of  "  Recent  Archaeological  Dis- 
coveries in  Egypt,"  for  the  American  sup- 
plement to  the  Encyclopcedia  Britan7iica. 
She  was  a  member  of  various  Biblical  and 
archoeological  societies,  and  an  enthusiastic 
advocate  of  woman  suff^rage  in  England.  In 
1887,  she  obtamed  the  honorary  degree  of 


L.  H.  D.  at  the  centenary  festival  of  Co- 
lumbia College.  In  1889-90,  Miss  Edwards 
visited  the  United  States,  and  lectured  on 
Egyptological  subjects  to  over  1 00,000  people. 
Marc  Eidlitz,  leading  builder.  New  York 
City,  65.  Born  in  Bohemia,  he  came  to 
America  when  very  young,  commencing 
business  as  a  builder  in  1852.  His  life  was 
one  of  great  activity,  and  numerous  grand 
structures  serve  as  monuments  to  his  genius, 
among  them  being  the  Astor  Library,  Stem- 
way  Hall,  and  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 
Mr.  Eidlitz  was  greatly  instrumental  in  ef- 
fecting the  organization  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  builders,  and  held  the  presiden- 
tial chair  of  the  Building  Trades  Club. 

16.  Colonel  Truman  Adams  Merriman,  a 
prominent  American  politician  and  newspa- 
per writer.  New  York  City,  53. 

17.  Hon.  Alexander  Mackenzie,  Ex-Pre- 
mier of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  Toronto, 
Ont.,  70. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  was  born  at  Logierait, 
Perthshire,  Scotland,  on  January  28,  1822. 
His  father,  an  architect  and  contractor, 
died  when  Alexander  was  only  fourteen, 
leaving  a  widow  and  seven  sons;  and  the 
boy  went  to  work  as  a  builder  and  stone- 
mason. Letters  from  friends  in  Canada  in- 
duced him  to  emigrate  to  the  Upper  Prov- 
ince in  1842.  He  worked  first  as  a  journey- 
man builder  at  Kingston,  where  his  future 
rival,  afterwards  Sir  John  Macdonald.  was 
already  a  prominent  barrister,  Oliver  Mow- 
at,  now  the  Ontario  Premier,  being  at  the 
same  time  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Macdonald. 
In  1843,  young  Mackenzie  was  joined  by 
his  brother  Hope;  and  for  four  years  they 
worked  together,  making  steady  progress  in 
business,  but  even  then  taking  a  keen  inter- 
est in  the  struggle  of  the  Reform  party  with 
Lord  Metcalfe  for  responsible  government, 
for  the   Mackenzies  had  inherited  ardent 
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Whig  principles.  In  1848,  the  whole  family 
tame  to  Canada,  and  settled  at  Sarnia,  in 
Western  Ontario.  Population  was  fast  in- 
creasing, and  the  young  builders  had  plenty 
to  do.  When  the  Lambton  Shield wsiS  start- 
ed to  represent  the  Liberals  in  that  district, 
-Alexander  Mackenzie  added  the  editorial 
••duties  to  his  ordinary  business  for  two  years. 

In  1859,  Hope  Mackenzie  was  elected  to 
the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  United 
'Canadas;  but  he  retired  in  1862,  and  Alex- 
•ander  took  his  place.  In  Parliament,  he  at 
once  came  to  the  front.  He  had  been  a 
great  reader,  and  showed  a  wide  knowledge 
of  constitutional  and  political  history.  He 
was  described  as  "  a  living  encyclopaedia  of 
Canadian  statistics."  His  memory  was  ex- 
ceptionally good,  his  mastery  of  details  per- 
fect. Never  a  great  orator,  he  was  at  all 
times  a  telling  speaker  whose  home-like  say- 
ings took  root  in  the  people's  hearts.  His 
speeches  were  always  logical,  and  in  a  way 
so  perfect  that  he  is 
counted  as  one  of  the 
few  extempore  speakers 
Canada  has  produced, 
whose  speeches  could 
stand  a  verbatim  re- 
port. His  manner,  it 
must  be  said,  was  not 
genial  like  that  of  Mac- 
donald.  Modest  by  dis- 
position,he  nevertheless 
enjoyed  controversy, 
and  was  quite  at  home 
in  the  heat  of  a  debate, 
either  m  the  House  or 
on  the  hustings. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  was 
a  strong  advocate  of 
Canadian  Confedera-  ^ 
tion;  but  he  declined  to 
enter  the  coalition  Gov- 
ernment which  carried 
out  the  scheme,  pre- 
ferring to  give  a  gen- 
erous support  to  the 
Government  of  the  day 
on  that  issue,  while  remaining  free  on 
other  questions.  At  the  first  Federal  elec- 
tion m  1867,  Mr.  George  Brown,  the  Liberal 
leader,  was  defeated,  and  withdrew  from 
public  life.  Mr.  Mackenzie  then  became 
leader,  first  of  the  Ontario  Liberal  Members 
and  then  of  the  whole  Opposition. 

In  1871,  British  Columbia  entered  the 
Confederation  on  condition  that  a  railway 
should  be  built  within  ten  years  to  connect 
her  with  the  other  provinces.  ^Nlr.  Macken- 
zie strongly  opposed  these  terms  as  promis- 
ing more  than  the  young  Dominion  should 
undertake.  At  the  end  of  this  year,  Mr. 
Mackenzie  consented  to  enter  the  Ontario 
Legislative  Assembly,  as  well  as  the  Federal 
House,  the  i^ractice  of  sitting  in  two  Parlia- 
ments at  once  having  not  yet  been  prohib- 
ited. After  helping'  Mr.  Edward  Blake  to 
turn  out  the  Provincial  Ministry,  he  took  of- 
fice in  the  new  Cabinet,  first  as  Secretary, 
and  then  as  Treasurer,  or  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance.    In  October.  1872.  Mr.  Blake  put  the 
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reins  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Mowat,  who 
holds  them  still,  and,  with  Mr.  Mackenzie, 
gave  himself  up  to  federal  politics. 

In  this  year,  1872,  a  second  general  elec- 
tion gave  Sir  John  Macdonald  a  new  lease 
of  power,  but  the  Ministry  resigned  on  the 
exposure  of  what  is  known  as  the  Pacific 
Railway  Scandal.  On  November  5,  1873, 
Mr.  Mackenzie,  at  the  request  of  Lord  Duf- 
ferin,  formed  a  Cabinet.  The  new  Prime 
Minister  assembled  Parliament  in  1874,  and 
won  a  sweeping  victory.  His  large  majority 
enabled  him  to  carry  a  remarkable  number 
of  important  measures.  These  included  a 
stringent  election  law,  estabhshing  vote  bv 
ballot,  and  giving  the  decision  of  contested 
elections  to  the  courts  of  law;  the  Independ- 
ence of  Parliament  Act;  the  Canada  Tem- 
perance Act,  or  Local  Option  Law;  the  es- 
tabhshment  of  a  Military  College;  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Federal  Supreme  Court;  the 
reduction  of  postage  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States,  and 
the  institution  of  free 
postal  delivery  in  cities 
and  towns;  the  con- 
struction of  a  trans- 
continental telegraph 
line;  and  the  judicial 
and  administrative  or- 
ganization of  the  Great 
Northwest  Territories. 
Mr.  Mackenzie  recog 
nized  that  the  coun- 
try was  now  commit- 
ted to  the  Canadian  Pa- 
cific Railway  project, 
and  went  on  with  the 
construction  of  several 
sections  of  the  line. 
The  Intercolonial  Rail- 
way, connecting  the 
Canadas  with  the  Mar- 
itime Provinces,  had 
been  begun  under  Sir 
John  Macdonald,  and 
was  completed  under 
Mr.  Mackenzie.  All 
these  and  many  other  great  undertakings 
were  carried  on  under  Mr.  Mackenzie's 
personal  supervision.  He  was  not  only 
Premier,  but  also  Minister  of  Public  Works; 
and  it  was  not  until  Sir  Charles  Tupper's 
time,  that  the  railways  and  canals  were 
taken  from  this  Department,  and  put  in 
charge  of  a  special  Minister.  His  extreme 
conscientiousness  too.  led  Mr.  Mackenzie  to 
take  a  very  rigorous  view  of  his  duties  as 
Premier;  and  he  concerned  himself  perhaps 
overmuch  with  the  work  of  his  colleagues. 
On  two  occasions  the  Liberal  Premier  took 
ground  in  opposition  to  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment. In  his  Royal  Instructions  to  Lord 
Dufferin,  Lord  Kimberly  had  advised  the 
Governor-General  to  use  the  prerogative  of 
pardon  according  to  his  own  discretion, 
whether  the  Privy  Council  for  Canada  con- 
curred or  otherwise.  Mr.  Mackenzie  insist- 
ed that  the  prerogative  should  be  exercised 
only  according  to  the  advice  of  the  respon- 
sible Ministry.     Mr,  Mackenzie  was  success- 
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ful  in  this  claim;  and  he  insisted,  with  a 
similar  result,  on  the  appointment  of  Cana- 
dian diplomats  to  deal  with  foreign  countries 
when  Canadian  mterests  were  involved.  In 
3874,  his  predecessor  in  the  Liberal  leader- 
ship. Mr.  Brown,  was  made  joint  Plenipo- 
tentiary with  Sir  Edward  Thornton  to  ne- 
.^otiate  a  commercial  treaty  with  the  United 
States.  Three  years  later.  Mr.  Mackenzie 
refused  to  recognize  the  British  delegate  to 
the  International  Fishery  Commission,  who 
had  been  named  by  Mr.  Disraeli's  Adminis- 
tration, and  claimed  that  the  delegate  should 
be  appointed  by  Canada.  In  this  case,  too, 
the  Imperial  Government  gave  way;  and  the 
position  was  given  to  Sir  A.  T.  Gait,  a  Ca- 
nadian statesman. 

In  1875,  the  Premier  visited  England;  and. 
after  having  been  the  guest  of  her  Majesty 
at  Windsor,  visited  his  early  haunts  in  Scot- 
land, where  he  had  many  evidences  shown 
him  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held 
by  his  countrymen. 

He  always  declared  himself  an  earnest  up- 
holder of  the  existing  connection  with  the 
mother  country.  On  the  ground  of  this, 
Mr.  Mowat  addressed  his  recent  manifesto 
against,  the  "Annexation"  movement,  as  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Mackenzie. 

At  the  general  election  in  1878,  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie was  defeated  by  an  overwhelming 
majority.  The  country  declared  emphati- 
cally for  Sir  John  Macdonald's  "  National 
Policy,"  which  was  to  remedy  the  depres- 
sion in  trade  by  a  protective  tariff.  Almost 
the  last  act  of  Lord  Dufferin  before  sailing, 
was  to  accept  the  resignation  of  the  Macken- 
zie Cabinet.  Since  then  Mr.  Mackenzie  has 
remamed  m  Parliament — in  fact  he  was 
never  defeated  at  the  polls  after  his  first 
entry  into  public  life — but  only  as  a  lieuten- 
ant of  Mr.  Blake  and  of  Mr.  Laurier.  He 
advocated  unrestricted  reciprocity  with  the 
United  States,  but  would  have  no  discrimi- 
nation against  the  mother  country. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  was  at  one  time  an  active 
volunteer,  being  Major  of  the  27th  Battalion, 
which  commission  he  resigned  in  1874.  In 
addition  to  his  early  journalistic  work,  Cana- 
dian literature  knows  him  as  the  biographer 
of  the  Hon.  George  Brown.  In  religious 
belief  he  was  a  staunch  Baptist,  having 
joined  that  denomination  when  quite  young. 
Mr.  Mackenzie  was  married,  first  to  Helen, 
daughter  of  the  late  William  Neil,  of  Irvine, 
Scotland  ;  and  secondly,  to  Jane,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  Robert  Lyn  of  Perth- 
shire. His  only  child  married  the  Rev.  John 
Thompson,  Presbyterian  minister  at  Sarnia. 
Death  came  to  the  Ex-Premier  not  in  the 
zenith  of  his  power  and  fame,  as  it  did  to 
his  former  opponent,  the  late  Sir  John  Mac- 
donald  ;  for,  worn  with  the  cares  of  State, 
and  infirm  from  the  vigorous  exertions  of 
his  manhood's  power,  he  had  long  since 
been  forced  to  withdraw  from  the  noise  of 
debate  and  the  activity  of  public  life.  He 
died  revered  by  his  friends  and  honored  by 
those  who  were  once  counted  his  foes. 

19.  Friederich  Martin,  of  Bodenstedt, 
the  well  known  German  writer,  Berlin,  73. 


He  was  born  in  Hanover  in  18 19,  and  was 
at  one  time  editor  of  the  Weser-Zeitung  in 
Bremen.  In  1850,  he  took  part  in  the  Peace 
Congress  at  Frankfort.  In  i860,  he  was 
appointed  Professor  of  the  Slavic  Language 
and  Literature  at  Munich,  which  chair  he 
afterward  exchanged  for  that  of  Ancient 
English  Literature.  In  1868,  he  resigned  his 
professorship,  to  become  Director  of  the 
Ducal  Theatre  at  Menningen,  which,  under 
his  learned  and  artistic  management,  reached 
its  highest  point  of  excellence.  Among  his 
best  known  works,  are  "  The  Peoples  of  the 
Caucasus,  and  their  Wars  of  Independence 
against  Russia,"  "A  Thousand  and  One 
Days  in  the  East,"  and  "The  Introduction 
of  Christianity  into  Armenia." 

RoswELL  Smith,  President  of  the  Cen- 
tury Company,  New  York  City.  He  was 
born  in  Lebanon,  Conn.,  in  1829.  His 
father,  Ascher  L.  Smith,  who  for  many  years 
lived  in  the  historic  Trumbull  mansion  at 
Lebanon,  was  a  brother  of  Roswell  C. 
Smith,  the  school-book  author,  some  of 
whose  works,  as  "Smith's  Arithmetic,"  and 
"Smith's  Grammar,"  won  great  popularity 
in  their  day.  After  a  brief  career  in  the 
publishing  house  of  Paine  &  Burgess,  he 
entered  Brown  University  at  the  age  of 
seventeen.  After  studying  law  in  Hartford, 
he  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  moved  to  La- 
fa^'ette,  Indiana.  He  practiced  his  profes- 
sion there  for  some  time,  and  in  1852  mar- 
ried. In  1868,  he  had  acquired  a  comforta- 
ble fortune;  and,  closing  out  his  business  m 
Indiana,  he  went  to  Europe  with  his  family. 
having  in  mind  the  possibility  of  acquiring 
a  newspaper  or  some  other  literary  proper- 
ty in  the  east  on  his  return.  An  acquaint- 
ance with  Dr.  J.  G.  Holland  developed  into 
friendship,  and  the  two  traveled  together  in 
Europe  for  man;^  months.  One  night, 
standing  on  a  bridge  at  Geneva,  Dr.  Hol- 
land broached  a  subject  which  developed 
into  a  project  for  a  monthly  magazine  of 
art  and  literature.  On  their  return  to 
America,  as  the  result  of  this  initial  idea, 
the  first  number  of  Scribner's  Magazine 
was  given  to  the  world  in  November,  1870. 
In  1873.  at  Mr.  Smith's  suggestion.  St. 
Nicholas  was  established  by  the  amalgama- 
tion of  several  juvenile  magazines.  In  1881, 
Mr.  Smith  bought  out  the  entire  business, 
and  Dr.  Holland  went  to  Europe.  Soon 
afterward  the  name  of  the  magazine  was 
altered  to  7 he  Century,  under  which  name 
it  has  become  one  of  the  most  popular  and 
successful  of  American  periodicals. 

Of  late  years  Mr.  Smith  had  been  greatly 
interested  in  the  development  and  pub- 
lishing of  the  "Century  Dictionary,"  the 
most  elaborate  work  of  its  kind  ever  pub- 
lished, recently  completed  under  the  super- 
vision of  Professor  William  D wight  Whit- 
ney, of  Yale  College.  Mr.  Smith  had  a 
stronglyreligious  temperament,  and  was  ever 
active  inChristian  ana  charitable  enterprises. 

20.  Bishop  James  William  Williams,  of 
the  established  Church  of  England,  Que- 
bec. Que. 

Colonel  George  Gray,  for  many  years 
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the  general  counsel  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad  Company,  and  one  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  New  York  bar,  East  Orange, 
N.  J.,  69.  He  was  born  in  County  Tyrone, 
Ireland,  and  was  a  graduate  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin.  Colonel  Gray  organized  the 
6th  Michigan  Cavalry,  and  served  as  Colonel 
of  the  regiment  throughout  the  Civil  War. 
In  the  Gettysburg  campaign,  he  was  con- 
stantly in  his  saddle,  and  captured  more  than 
a  mile  and  a-half  of  Lee's  baggage  train, 

21.  Rev.  John  Curtis  Burroughs,  Assist- 
ant Superintendent  of  Schools,  Chicago,  111., 
74.  He  was  active  in  the  work  of  founding 
the  old  Chicago  University  (now  defunct), 
and  was  its  President  and  Chancellor  for  a 
number  of  years. 

The  Rev.  Artemas  R.  Muzzey,  the  well 
known  Unitarian  clergyman  and  writer, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  90. 

22.  Colonel  Edwin  R.  Goodrich,  Boston 
Mass.  He  served  during  the  Civil  War  on 
the  staif  of  General  Burnside,  and  was  made 
Brevet  Brigadier-General  for  his  praise- 
worthy service.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  he 
served  two  years  on  the  staff  of  Governor 
Fen  ton,  of  New  York,  being  stationed  at 
Washington,  adjusting  the  war  accounts  be- 
tween the  State  and  the  Government.  He 
was  connected  with  the  staff  of  the  Boston 
Herald  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was 
President  of  the  local  association  of  the  Sons 
of  New  Hampshire,  besides  being  a  member 
of  several  local  military  associations. 

General  Sir  Lewis  Pelly,  K.  C.  B.,  K.  C. 
S.  I.,  Conservative  M.  P.  for  the  North  Di- 
vision of  Hackney,  Eng.,  67.  His  life  was 
chiefly  spent  in  India,  where  he  occupied  nu- 
merous important  government  positions,  the 
first  being  that  of  Assistant  Resident  at  the 
court  of  the  Guicowar,  during  which  office 
he  prosecuted  the  Khutput  Inquiries  before 
the  Commission  under  Sir  James  Outram. 
From  1S52  to  1S55,  he  was  in  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice of  Smde,  and  the  two  following  years 
was  personal  assistant  to  the  Commissioner. 
After  this  he  engaged  in  the  Persian  Expe- 
dition of  1857,  and  three  years  later  served 
in  a  special  mission  to  Persia,  Afghanistan, 
and  the  neighboring  countries.  This  duty 
having  been  accomplished.  Sir  Lewis  enter- 
ed upon  special  duty  with  Lord  Canning,  at 
Calcutta;  and  then  returned  to  Persia'and 
Arabia,  where  he  carried  on  negotiations  for 
anti-slavery  and  telegraphic  purposes.  In 
1873,  he  was  Government  Agent  of  the  State 
of  Rajpootana,  and  in  1874  assumed  control 
of  the  State.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  and  of  the  Asiatic  So- 
ciety. Of  his  pamphlets,  the  one  best  known 
is  "Our  Northwest  Frontier." 

MAY. 

5.  George  Henry  Moore,  Superintendent 
of  the  Lenox  Library,  and  a  well  known  bib- 
liographer. New  York  City,  69.  He  was  born 
at  Concord,  N.  H.,  in  1823,  and  entered  Dart- 
mouth College  at  an  early  age,  where  he  con- 
tinued his  studies  until  1840.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  the  University  of  the  City  of  New 
York  in  1845  with  the  highest  honors.     He 


was  then  chosen  to  be  Professor  of  Law  in 
the  University,  and  his  alma  mater  confer- 
red upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  For 
fifty  years  be  was  a  member  of  the  New  York 
Historical  Society. 

6.  August  Wilhelm  Hofmann,  the  well 
known  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Berlin,  Ger- 
many. In  184S,  Prof.  Hofmann  was  appoint- 
ed Superintendent  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Chemistry  in  London,  Eng.,  through  Lie- 
big's  recommendation.  Under  his  manage- 
ment, this  institution  developed  into  the  Roy- 
al School  of  Mines.  In  1855,  he  was  made 
Warden  of  the  Royal  Mint.  Accepting  the 
chair  of  Chemistry  at  Bonn  in  1864,  he 
moved  to  the  continent;  and  the  following 
year  moved  to  Berlin,  where,  as  Professor 
of  Chemistry,  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  He  was  a  corresponding  member  of 
the  Institute  of  France,  and  an  officer  of  the 
French  Legion  of  Honor.  Among  his  writ- 
ings are  contributions  to  the  "  Annalen  der 
Chemie,"  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Chemi- 
cal Society,  and  to  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions of  the  Royal  Society,  besides  his  great 
work,  "  Memoirs  on  The  Molecular  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Organic  Bases,"  written  in  1S54, 
for  which  he  was  awarded  a  Royal  medal. 

Orsamus  George  Warren,  senior  pro- 
prietor of  The  Buffalo  Commercial,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  46.  He  was  eight  years  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Press,  was  a  Republican,  and  had 
been  prominently  associated  with  the  inter- 
ests of  his  party. 

8.  Colonel  W.  Capers  Bird,  Monticello, 
Fla.,  55.  He  entered  the  Confederate  Army 
as  an  officer  in  the  first  regiment  raised.  At 
Shiloh  and  at  Perry  ville  he  received  wounds, 
but  was  promoted  upon  the  battle-field  for 
his  gallant  behavior.  Under  the  Adminis- 
tration of  President  Cleveland,  he  was  Unit- 
ed States  Marshal  for  the  Northern  District 
of  Florida. 

9.  George  William  Wilsher  Bramwell, 
Baron  Bramwell  of  Hever,  in  the  County  of 
Kent,  Holmwood,  Edenbridge,  Eng.,  84.  In 
early  youth  he  was  placed  in  his  father's 
counting  house,whereheacquired  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  business  of  banking.  In 
1838,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  becoming 
Queen's  Counsel  in  185 1.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  commission  on  the  law  of  partnership, 
when,  at  his  suggestion,  the  word  "limited" 
was  attached  to  limited  liability  companies. 
In  1856,  he  was  made  Baron  of  the  Excheq- 
uer, and  received  the  honor  of  knighthood. 

Alexander  R.  Boteler,  a  member  of  the 
35th  Congress,  who  came  within  a  few  votes 
of  being  elected  Speaker,  Shepherdstown, 
W.  Va..  77- 

Gabriel  von  Baross,  Hungarian  Minister 
of  Transportation   and  Public  Works. 

Colonel  John  William  Avery,  noted  as 
the  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Ku  Klux  clan 
just  after  the  Civil  War,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Civil  Justice  Peter  Mitchell,  of  the  first 
District  Court,  New  York  City,  52.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1869,  and  built  up  a 
large  criminal  practice,  defending  many  well 
known  characters.    Governor  Hill  appointed 
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him  to  the  bench  in  1889,  to  fill  a  vacancy; 

and  he  was  afterwards  elected  for  a  full  term. 

14.  Senator  JohiN  S.  Barbour,  of  Virginia. 

17.  General  George  Klapka,  a  Hungarian 
soldier,  and  Minister  of  War  under  Louis 
Kossuth,  72.  He  entered  the  Army  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  years,  being  first  attracted  to 
the  artillery ;  and  completed  his  military  edu- 
cation at  Vienna.  Being  sent  to  join  a  fron- 
tier regiment,  he  became  disgusted  with  the 
profession,  and  resigned.  He  was  about  to 
travel  abroad,  when  the  Revolution  of  1848 
broke  out,  and  he  resumed  the  profession  of 
arms.  Under  Kossuth  he  was  Minister  of 
War,  and  entered  completely  into  the  views 
of  the  Government  of  the  Revolution.  Leav- 
ing the  Ministry,  he  took  command  of  Com- 
orn,  and  vainly  endeavored  to  reconcile  Kos- 
suth and  General  Arthur  Gorgei.  After  the 
capitulation  of  Vilagos  (August  13,  1849), 
Klapka  maintained  himself  heroically  in 
Comorn,  and  menaced  Austria  and  Styria, 
until  he  heard  of  the  alleged  defection  of  Gor- 
gei. In  September,  1849,  a  convention  was 
signed  between  thedefenders  of  the  place  and 
General  Haynau;and  Klapka  went  into  exile, 
first  residing  in  London,  and  afterward  in 
Switzerland  and  Italy.  In  1866,  however, 
after  the  defeat  of  Austria  at  Koniggratz,  he 
endeavored  to  bring  about  a  revolution  in 
Hungary;  but  the  attempt  failed,  and  Klapka 
fled  to  Oderberg.  In  1873,  he  was  engaged 
upon  the  reorganization  of  the  Turkish 
Army;  and,  in  the  war  of  1877-78  with  Rus- 
sia, his  advice  was  freely  offered  to  the  Tur- 
kish Generals. 

18.  John  A.  Anderson,  United  States  Con- 
sul-General  at  Cairo,  Egypt,  58.  He  was 
born  in  Washington  County,  Penn.;  was 
graduated  at  Miami  University,  Ohio,  in 
1853;  and,  four  years  later,  entered  the 
Presbyterian  ministry  in  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  There,  in  i860,  he  was  elected  Trustee 
of  the  State  Insane  Asylum,  and  became 
a  representative  of  California  on  the  United 
States  Sanitary  Commission.  From  1879  to 
1891,  he  served  in  Congress;  but,  a  year  ago, 
received  his  appointment  at  Cairo,  where  he 
died. 

James  R.  Osgood,  publisher,  56.  He  was 
born  in  Fryeburg,  Me. ,  and  was  a  graduate 
of  Bowdoin  College.  Securing  a  clerkship 
with  Ticknor  &  Fields,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  he 
soon  became  a  partner  in  the  firm,  the  name 
being  changed  to  Fields  &  Osgood,  and  af- 
terwards to  J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co.  The  name 
of  this  house  became  celebrated  over  all 
America  by  its  publication  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  and  of  the  works  of  celebrated 
English  and  American  writers.  Retiring 
from  the  firm  in  1885,  Mr.  Osgood  formed 
an  agency  in  London,  Eng.,  for  the  publica- 
tions of  Harper  &  Brothers,  which  agency 
was  changed,  eighteen  months  ago,  into  the 
house  of  Osgood,  Mcllvaine  &  Co. 

19.  M.  Louis  NuMA  Baragnon,  French 
Senator,  57.  He  distinguished  himself  by 
his  connection  with  the  Catholic  and  Legiti- 
mist newspapers  of  Nimes,  his  native  town. 
Having  been  elected  representative  of  the 
Sarde,  in  the  National  Assembly,  in  1870,  he 


became  one  of  the  great  speakers  of  the 
Monarchical  majority.  In  1872,  M.  Barag- 
non was  a  promoter  and  signer  of  the  Legit- 
imist manifesto  of  February,  and,  in  the  fol 
lowing  year,  was  made  Under-Secretary  in 
the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  In  November. 
1875,  he  was  elected  Senator. 

Judge  Thomas  F.  Davidson,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  jurists  in  Indiana. 

23.  Bishop  O'Reilly,  of  the  Diocese  of 
Springfield,  Springfield,  Mass.,  59.  He  was 
born  in  County  Cavan,  Ireland.  Coming 
to  America  in  1853,  he  entered  St.  Mary's 
Seminary,  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  where  he 
took  the  full  four  years'  course.  He  was 
ordained  to  the  priesthood  by  Bishop  Bacon, 
of  Portland,  Me.  He  was  immediately  as- 
signed to  duty  as  an  assistant  to  the  Rev. 
John  Boise,  in  St.  John's  Parish  at  Worces- 
ter, Mass.  Here  he  remained  until  1862, 
when  he  was  appointed  pastor  in  St.  Joseph's 
Church  in  Boston,  the  scene  of  his  labors 
until  the  death  of  Mr.  Boise,  when  he  re- 
turned to  Worcester  as  pastor  of  St.  John's. 
Such  was  his  success  in  this  field,  that  when, 
in  1870,  the  five  western  counties  in  the  State 
were  elevated  to  an  Episcopal  See,  to  be 
known  as  the  Diocese  of  Springfield,  this 
young  priest  was  appointed  to  the  Diocese 
as  its  first  Bishop. 

24.  The  Hon.  Sir  Alexander  Camprell, 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Province  of  On- 
tario, Toronto,  Ont,  71.  He  was  born  in 
1821,  at  the  village  of  Hedon,  near  the  old 
town  of  Kingston-upon-Hull.  in  the  East 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  England;  and  was  the 
son  of  the  late  Dr.  James  Campbell,  who, 
though  long  a  resident  of  England,  was  by- 
birth  a  Scotchman.  In  1823,  the  family  left 
for  America,  and  settled  at  Lachine,  Que. 
A  few  years  later,  they  moved  to  Kingston. 
Ont.,  where  young  Campbell  attended  the 
Royal  Grammar  School.  After  passing 
through  the  Grammar  School,  he  commenced 
the  study  of  law,  and,  in  1838,  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Law  Society  of  Upper  Canada. 
In  1842,  he  was  admitted  as  an  attorney,  and 
became  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  McDonald  & 
Campbell.  In  1858,  he  w^s  elected  to  the 
Legislative  Assembly  of  Upper  Canada  to 
represent  the  City  of  Kingston  and  the 
County  of  Frontenac.  Some  years  later,  he 
was  appointed  Speaker  of  the  Council.  In 
1864,  he  entered  the  Cabinet  of  the  Taite- 
Macdonald  Government,  as  Minister  of 
Crown  Lands.  In  1873,  on  the  expulsion  from 
power  of  the  Conservative  party,  he  led  the 
Opposition  in  the  Upper  House;  but.  after 
the  elections  of  1878,  when  the  Reform  party 
was  forced  back  into  Opposition,  he  was 
again  made  a  Cabinet  Minister,  with  the  port- 
folio of  Postmaster  General.  In  May,  1881. 
he  became  Minister  of  Justice;  in  September. 
1885,  he  was  again  Postmaster-General,  and 
held  that  position  until  his  retirement  in  1887. 
He  was  in  that  year  appointed  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Ontario,  a  position  he  held  until 
his  death. 

William  H.Vanderbilt,  eldest  son  of  Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt,  New  York  City,  21.  He 
attained  his  majority  on  December  22  last. 
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when  he  inherited  a  million  of  mone}^  that 
his  grandfather  had  left  him.  He  was  in  his 
junior  year  at  Yale,  where  he  was  popular 
and  in  high  standing. 

The  Most  Rev.  J.J.  Marchal,  Archbishop 
of  Bourges,  Paris,  France,  70. 

27.  General  Abdel  D.  Streight,  a  veteran 
of  the  Civil  War,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  63.  He 
was  born  in  Wheeler,  N.  Y.,  and  was  for  a 
time  interested  in  book  publishing.  In  1850 
he  went  to  Cincinnati,  0.;but  later  removed 
to  Indianapolis,  where,  in  1861,  he  recruited 
the  51st  Regiment  of  Indiana  Volunteers, 
being  commissioned  as  its  Colonel.  His 
bravery  received  recognition  in  his  being 
made  Brigadier-General  after  the  battle  of 
Nashville. 

General  Ralph  P.  Buckland,  a  prominent 
officer  in  the  Civil  War,  Cleveland,  O.,  80. 
In  1861,  he  organized  the  72d  Ohio  Infantry; 
and  within  three  months  reported  to  General 
Sherman  at  Paducah,  Ky.,  being  assigned 


COLONEL  L.   L.   POLK, 
LATE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE   FARMERS'   ALLIANCE. 

to  the  command  of  the  Fourth  Brigade  of 
Sherman's  Division.  At  Pittsburg  Landing 
his  brigade  did  some  of  the  hardest  fighting. 
In  November,  1862,  he  took  part  in  the  Talla- 
hatchie Expedition.  His  commission  as 
Brigadier-General  was  dated  November  29, 
1862.  He  took  part  with  General  Sherman  in 
the  battles  in  the  rear  of  Vicksburg.  An 
accident  in  October,  1863,  prevented  him 
from  taking  active  service  in  the  field,  and 
for  eleven  months  in  1864  he  had  command 
of  Memphis.  Having  been  elected  to  Con- 
gress from  the  19th  Ohio  District,  he  resigned 
from  the  Army.  He  was  re-elected  to  Con- 
gress in  1866,  serving  until  March  3,  1869. 

30.  Lewis  Morris  Rutherford,  an  au- 
thority in  astronomy  and  physics,  noted  for 
his  excellent  photographs  of  various  heav- 
enly bodies,  Tranquillity,  N.  Y.,  75. 

JUNE. 

6.  Willaru  Saulsrury,  Chancellor  of  Del- 
aware, Dover,  Del.,  72.  He  was  one  of  the 
three  brothers  who  formed  the  famous  Sauls- 
bury  "combine,"  which  for  thirty  years  ruled 
Delaware  politically.     Holding  the  two  low- 


er counties  in  their  grasp,  they  were  enabled 
to  portion  out  all  the  political  offices  to  suit 
themselves, 

7.  Rev.  Canon  Patterson,  rector  of  St. 
James'  Church,  Stratford,  Ont.,  66.  He  was 
born  at  Perth,  Ont.,  where  he  received  his 
early  education,  afterwards  studying  theol- 
ogy under  Dr.  Bethune  at  the  Diocesan  The- 
ological College,  Cobour^.  On  being  raised 
to  the  Deaconate  by  Bishop  Strachan,  he 
was  appointed  curate  of  Cobourg.  In  1850, 
he  entered  upon  mission  work  in  Frontenac 
County,  but,  the  following  year,  was  trans- 
ferred to  St.  James',  Stratford,  He  was  af- 
terward made  Rural  Dean  of  Perth  County 
by  Bishop  Hellmuth,  and  in  1887  was  ap- 
pointed Canon  of  London  Cathedral. 

9.  Sidney  Dillon,  Ex-President  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad,  New  York  City,  89. 
He  was  born  in  Northampton,  Montgomery 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  on  May  7,  1812.  His  father  was 
a  farmer,  and  his  grandfather  a  soldier  in 
the  Revolutionary  War.  His  earliest  years 
were  spent  upon  the  farm.  In  his  early 
youth  he  obtained  a  situation  as  an  errand 
boy  on  the  Mohawk  &  Hudson  Railroad,  ex- 
tending from  Albany  to  Schenectady,  and 
was  gradually  promoted.  His  contracts  for 
railroads  were  numerous,  aggregating  about 
2,500  miles  in  length,  and  valued  at  $75,- 
000,000.  In  1865,  he  became  largely  interest- 
ed in  the  construction  and  management  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  an  interest 
which  was  kept  up  throughout  his  life.  In  his 
railroad  business,  Mr.  Dillon  was  brought 
into  contact  with  Jay  Gould,  and  became  in- 
timately associated  with  him. 

II.  Colonel  Leonid  as  L.  Polk,  President 
of  the  National  Farmers'  Alliance,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  54.  He  was  born  in  Anson 
County,  N.  C,  and  was  a  descendant  of  the 
Mecklenburg  family  of  Polks,  to  which  be- 
long also  Colonels  Thomas  and  William 
Polk,  of  Revolutionary  fame,  and  President 
James  K  Polk.  Mr.  Polk  adopted  farming  as 
his  occupation,  and,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
was  elected  to  the  Lower  House  of  the  State 
Legislature.  During  the  war,  he  served  in 
the  Confederate  Army.  In  1885,  he  started 
the  publication  of  T he  Progressive  Fanner, 
and  with  it  began  the  organization  of  clubs, of 
which  he  helped  to  form  500  in  his  own  State. 
From  1S87  to  1889,  he  was  President  of  the 
Farmers'  Alliance;  and,  in  1887,  the  National 
Farmers'  Alliance  Convention  chose  him  as 
Vice-President,  and  in  1890  as  President. 
He  was  prominently  mentioned  as  the  prob- 
able Presidential  candidate  of  the  People's 
party  in  the  present  national  campaign. 

14.  General  Eli  T.  Stackhouse,  of  the  52d 
Congress,  Representative  from  the  6th  Dis- 
trict of  South  Carolina,  Washington,  D.  C, 
68.  He  was  born  in  Marion,  S.  C.  In  1S61, 
he  entered  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia, 
serving  in  Longstreet's  Corps;  and,  while 
holding  the  position  of  Colonel,  was  com- 
pelled to  surrender.  Before  reconstruction, 
he  was  three  times  a  Representative  in  the 
State  Legislature.  After  that  he  occupied 
himself  in  agriculture,  being  thrice  elected 
President  of  the   Farmers'  State   Alliance. 
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He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  councils  of 
the  National  Alliance,  through  whose  influ- 
ence chiefly  he  was  elected  to  the  5 2d  Con- 
gress as  a  Democrat.  He  was  the  sixth  of 
the  Members  of  the  present  Congress  who 
have  died. 

16.  Major  Cyrus  S.  Haldeman,  Boston, 
Mass.  He  began  his  political  career  by  op- 
posing Thaddeus  Stevens,  and  later  became 
noted  for  his  opposition  to  the  Maine  Liquor 
Law.  In  the  campaign  which  resulted  in 
the  election  of  President  Buchanan,  he  took 
an  active  part  in  behalf  of  that  gentleman, 
after  which  he  moved  to  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
where  he  published  the  Daily  Record. 
When  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  broke  out, 
he  enlisted.  In  1865,  having  engaged  in  the 
accident  insurance  business,  he  invented  the 
system  of  insurance  now  used  on  the  rail- 
roads. 

17.  Captain  Stairs,  commander  of  the 
Katanga  expedition  in  Africa,  30.  He  was 
born  in  Halifax,  N.  S.,  but  received  his  ed- 
ucation partly  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  and 
partly  at  the  Royal  Military  College  in 
Kingston,  Ont.,  where  he  gained  distinction 
in  the  Engineering  Department.  After 
graduation,  he  obtained  employment  as  a 
railway  engineer  in  New  Zealand.  Leaving 
for  England,  he  served  as  a  Lieutenant  in 
the  Royal  Engineers,  until  Stanley's  expedi- 
tion for  the  relief  of  Emiu  Pasha  was  organ- 
ized, in  which  he  obtained  an  appointment. 
After  his  return.  Lieutenant  Stairs  was  made 
a  Captain  in  a  regiment  of  the  line,  but  left 
it  in  order  to  lead  an  expedition  to  Katan- 
ga, in  the  Kingdom  of  Msidi,  south  of  the 
Congo  Free  State.  He  reached  his  destina- 
tion safely;  but,  finding  that  Msidi  had  been 
killed  in  a  revolution,  he  set  out  on  the  re- 
turn journey,  passing  from  Lake  Tangan- 
yika to  Lake  Nyassa,  and  south  to  the  river 
Shire,  whence,  entering  the  Zambesi,  he 
passed  down  to  the  coast.  There,  overcome 
by  the  malaria  and  the  hardships  he  had 
suffered,  he  breathed  his  last.  His  charac- 
ter and  abilities  were  such  as  to  excite  the 
highest  admiration.  Stanley,  who  honored 
him  greatly,  spoke  of  him  as  '•  one  of  those 
rare  personalities,  oftener  invisible  among 
military  men  than  among  civilians,  who 
would  obey  orders  without  argument,  who 
would  accept  a  command,  and,  without  ado, 
execute  it  religiously;  courageous,  careful, 
watchful,  diligent,  and  faithful." 

18.  Emmons  Blaine,  son  of  ex-Secretary 
Blaine,  Chicago,  111. .  35.  He  graduated  from 
Harvard  College  in  1878,  and  then  attend- 
ed the  Law  School  at  Harvard  during  1879 
and  1880.  But  feeling  a  strong  interest  in 
railroads,  he  abandoned  his  law  studies,  and 
accepted  a  position  on  the  Chicago  &  North- 
western Railroad.  Since  then  Mr.  Blaine 
has  held  positions  on  various  railways,  such 
as  the  West  Virginia  Central,  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe.  and  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio.  At  the  time  of  his  death ,  he  was  Vice- 
President  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  South- 
western Railroad.  During  the  Convention 
at  Minneapolis  which  resulted  in  his  father's 
defeat,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  caucus, 


regardless  of  his  health,  which  at  length 
broke  down  under  the  strain. 

19.  Colonel  Henry  Douglass,  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Army.  In  1847  he  entered  the 
Academy  at  West  Point,  and  was  graduated 
in  1852.  During  the  Civil  War,  he  took  part 
in  the  battles  of  Bull  Run  and  Stone  River, 
in  the  latter  of  which  he  was  wounded,  and 
narrowly  escaped  being  killed  while  lying  on 
the  battle-field.  For  his  bravery  and  good 
service  in  this  engagement,  he  was  brevetted 
Major.  Soon  afterwards,  being  stricken  with 
typhoid  fever,  he  had  to  retire  to  Cincinnati, 
(J.,  but,  even  before  recovery,  was  appointed 
Army  Paymaster  at  Columbus,  O.  The  war 
having  ceased,  he  returned  to  active  service 
on  the  frontier.  He  had  charge  of  the  mili- 
tary arrangements  of  the  commission  for  set- 
tling the  boundary  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Canadian  Northwest.  In  1885,  he 
became  Colonel  of  the  loth  Infantry,  and 
completed  his  military  service  at  Fort  Mar- 
cy,  New  Mexico,  retiring  in  1891. 

23.  Mr.  George  Hilliard,  ex-M.  P.  for 
Peterborough,  Ont.,  65.  He  was  born  in 
Dundas  County,  Ont. ,  his  father  being  Chris- 
topher Hilliard,  an  officer  in  the  British 
Army ,  who  served  in  the  Peninsular  War,  and 
his  mother  a  daughter  of  a  United  Empire 
Loyalist.  He  began  business  as  a  lumber 
merchant  in  1862,  later  engaging  in  the  flour 
business,  and  finally  buying  and  operating 
the  Blythe  woolen  mills.  Mr.  Hilliard  was 
a  prominent  politician,  and,  as  Conservative 
candidate  for  West  Peterborough,  was  twice 
elected  with  a  large  majority.  He  was  the 
first  President  of  the  local  Board  of  Trade 
at  its  organization  a  few  years  ago.  He  was 
universally  honored  for  his  high  character 
and  active  religious  life. 

28.  Captain  Charles  Hay,  Superintend- 
ent in  the  Commissary  Department,  United 
States  Army,  48.  During  the  war  he  served 
in  Ex-President  Hayes'  Ohio  regiment. 

Theodore  W.  Dwight,  Professor  Emeri- 
tus of  the  Law  of  Contracts  and  of  Mari- 
time and  Admiralty  Law  in  the  Columbia 
College  Law  School,  Clinton,  Oneida  Co., 
N.  Y.,  70.  He  was  born  in  Catskill,  N.  Y., 
his  father  being  Dr.  Benjamin  W.  Dwight, 
grandson  of  the  late  Timothy  Dwight,  sev- 
enth President  of  Yale  College,  and  cousin 
of  Theodore  Woolsey,  Ex-President,  and 
Timothy  Dwight,  now  President,  of  Yale. 
In  1840,  he  was  graduated  at  Hamilton  Col- 
lege. Having  afterwards  studied  law  two 
years  at  Yale,  he  returned  to  Hamilton  Col- 
lege as  a  tutor.  In  1846,  on  being  made 
Professor,  he  founded  the  Hamilton  Law 
School,  of  which  he  was  President  until 
1858,  when  he  went  to  New  York  and  estab- 
lished the  Columbia  Law  School,  being  its 
only  instructor  until  1S73.  In  addition  to  his 
college  work.  Professor  Dwight  was  an  act- 
ive member  of  numerous  organizations, 
among  them  the  Century  Club,  the  Bar  As- 
sociation, American  Geographical  Society, 
Board  of  State  Charities,  and  New  York 
Prison  Association.  His  learning  was  very 
extensive,  comprising  a  masterly  knowledge 
of  five  languages. 
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BENJAMIN  HARRISON. 

PRESIDENT  HARRISON  may 
be  said  to  have  inherited  that  ar- 
dent patriotism  and  love  of  free- 
dom which  cause  him  to  rank  as  a 
typical  American;  for  he  comes  of 
that  sturdy  stock,  which,  in  the  17  th 
century,  defended  so  well  the  sacred- 
ness  of  popular  rights  in  England 
against  kingly  domineering.  One  of 
his  ancestors,  General  Thomas  Har- 
rison, signed  the  warrant  for  the  be- 
heading of  Charles  I.,  and  figured 
prominently  in  that  tragic  scene  in 
front  of  Whitehall  Palace;  but,  after 
the  restoration,  was  executed  at  Char- 
ing Cross  for  the  part  he  had  played 
under  Cromwell.  Coming  to  Amer- 
ica soon  afterward,  the  descendants  of 
the  patriot  seem  to  have  emulated  his 
deeds;  for  Benjamin  Harrison,  the 
great-grandfather  of  the  subject  of 
our  sketch,  was  one  of  the  signers  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  His 
son.  General  William  Henry  Harrison, 
the  ''hero  of  Tippecanoe,"  was  prom- 
inent in  American  political  life  for 
fifty  years,  and,  for  a  brief  period 
(March  4  to  April  4,  1841,  when  he 
died),  held  office  as  ninth  President  of 
the  United  States.  John  Scott  Har- 
rison, his  son,  was  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress from  1853  to  1857.  He  lived  at 
North  Bend,  Ohio,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio  River,  some  fifteen  miles  below 
Cincinnati;  and  there,  on  August  20, 
1833,  the  third  son  in  the  family,  the 
present  occupant  of  the  White  House 
was  born.  There  was  nothing  in  his 
boyhood  especially  noteworthy.  It 
embraced  the  ordinary  peaceful  occu- 
pations of  rural  life,  and  the  moderate 
advantages  of  a  small  country  school. 
From  his  fourteenth  to  his  sixteenth 
year  was  spent  at  Farmers'  College, 
near  Cincinnati,  one  of  his  classmates 
being  Murat  Halstead.  From  this 
institution  he  entered  the  junior  class 
of  Miami  University,  Oxford,  O., 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1852.  His 
college  training  resulted  in  the  acqui- 


sition of  habits  of  concentrated  study, 
mental  discipline,  and  breadth  of  in- 
tellectual grasp,  which  have  been  of 
inestimable  value  to  him  in  his  subse- 
quent career. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  academic 
course,  Mr.  Harrison  began  the  study 
of  law  in  Judge  Bellamy  Storer's  of- 
fice in  Cincinnati.  An  important  in- 
cident in  his  career  was  his  marriage, 
in  October,  1 85  3,  before  he  had  reached 
his  majority,  to  Miss  Caroline  Lavinia 
Scott,  whose  father  was  the  President 
of  the  Female  Seminary  at  Oxford. 
She  has  in  every  way  proved  a  worthy 
helpmeet  to  her  husband,  and  a  wor- 
thy sharer  in  his  illustrious  honors. 
In  March,  1854,  having  inherited  the 
sum  of  $800  from  a  relative,  Mr.  Har- 
rison moved  to  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
where  his  attention  to  business,  and 
his  marked  abilities  as  a  pleader,  soon 
secured  him  a  firm  professional  foot- 
hold, and  brought  him  an  increasing- 
ly lucrative  practice.  He  was  made 
crier  of  the  Federal  Court.  A  law 
partnership  with  William  Wallace  con- 
tinued from  1854  to  i860,  when  Mr. 
Harrison  formed  a  partnership  with 
W.  P.  Fishback. 

In  the  great  campaign  of  1856,  Mr. 
Harrison  figured  prominently  as  a 
speaker,  and  he  has  been  actively 
identified  with  the  Republican  party 
ever  since.  His  powers  as  a  platform 
orator  were  quickly  recognized.  On 
one  memorable  occasion  during  the 
Lincoln  campaign  of  i860,  he  had  a 
tilt  on  the  hustings  at  Rockville,  Ind., 
with  the  late  Vice-President  Hen- 
dricks, proving  more  than  a  match  for 
his  better  known  and  more  confident 
opponent.  Said  the  chairman  of  the 
meeting  afterwards:  "  I  have  heard 
a  good  many  political  debates  in  my 
day,  but  I  never  heard  a  man  skin  an 
opponent  as  quickly  as  Ben  Harrison 
did  Hendricks  that  day." 

In  i860,  Mr.  Harrison  was  elected 
reporter  of  the  Indiana  Supreme 
Court  for  four  years.  But  in  1862, 
the  pressing  needs  of  his  country,  then 
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fully  engaged  in  the  terrible  struggle 
of  the  Civil  War,  induced  him  to  leave 
wife  and  family,  to  change  the  peace- 
ful scenes  of  home  life  for  those  of 
the  camp,  the  march,  and  the  battle- 
field. He  went  into  camp  as  Second 
Lieutenant  of  Company  A  of  the  70th 
Indiana  Regiment  of  Volunteers,  be- 
ing commissioned  as  Colonel  less  than 
a  month  afterwards,  when  the  regi- 
ment was  completed.  He  hurried  for- 
ward to  reinforce  General  Don  Carlos 
Buell,  who  was  fighting  General  Bragg 
at  Bowling  Green,  Ky.  Russellville, 
Ky.,  was  the  scene  of  Colonel  Harri- 
son's first  independent  engagement. 
He  captured  the  rebel  supplies  at  that 
point,  besides  taking  a  number  of 
prisoners. 

Until  1864,  when  he  was  given  com- 
mand of  a  part  of  the  First  Division  of 
the  Eleventh  Army  Corps,  Colonel 
Harrison  continued  the  important 
work  of  guarding  railroads  and  check- 
ing guerrilla  raids  in  the  West.  He 
was  afterwards  attached  to  the  Twen- 
tieth Army  Corps  under  General 
Hooker,  and  conspicuously  shared  in 
all  the  achievements  of  that  corps  in 
the  campaign  from  Chattanooga  to 
Atlanta.  He  led  his  command  at 
Resaca,  May  14,  1864,  his  first  import- 
ant engagement;  took  part  in  the  cap- 
ture of  Cassville,  and  the  actions  at 
New  Hope  Church  and  at  Golgotha 
Church;  and  specially  distinguished 
himself  at  the  battles  of  Kenesaw 
Mountain  and  Peach  Tree  Creek,  re- 
ceiving high  praise  from  General 
Hooker, who  recommended  his  promo- 
tion to  the  rank  of  Brigadier-General. 

During  the  fall  of  1864,  Colonel  Har- 
rison was  in  Indiana  obtaining  re- 
cruits; and,  owing  to  the  destruction 
of  the  railroads,  was  unable  to  rejoin 
General  Sherman  when  the  latter  be- 
gan his  "  March  to  the  Sea."  He  was 
accordingly  transferred  to  Nashville, 
and  spent  the  last  winter  of  the  war 
with  General  George  H.  Thomas  in 
Tennessee.  In  the  spring  of  1865, how- 
ever, he  resumed  his  command  in  the 
Twentieth  Corps.  He  took  part  in  the 
grand  review  at  Washington,  at  the 
close  of  the  struggle,  and  was  mus- 
tered out  June  8,  1865,  with  the  rank 
of  Brevet  Brigadier-General,  dating 
from  January  23  of  that  year.     As  an 


officer, he  was  courageous,  determined, 
diligent,  strict  in  discipline,  and  yet  a 
favorite  with  subordinates,  who  spoke 
of  him  familiarly  as  "Little  Ben." 

The  war  over.  General  Harrison  re- 
turned to  his  work  at  Indianapolis. 
The  law  firm  of  Porter  (Albert  G., 
now  Minister  to  Italy),  Harrison  & 
Fishback  was  formed.  In  1876,  Gen- 
eral Harrison  made  a  gallant  fight  as 
Republican  candidate  for  Governor; 
but  was  defeated.  In  January,  1881, 
he  was  elected  United  States  Sena- 
tor to  succeed  Joseph  E.  McDonald 
(Dem.).  During  his  six-year  term  in 
the  Senate,  his  reputation  as  a  broad 
statesman  and  a  ready  and  powerful 
debater,  was  fully  established,  while 
he  gave  abundant  evidence  of  that 
political  far-sightedness  and  executive 
ability  which  are  his  eminent  qualifi- 
cations in  a  position  of  higher  trust. 
His  speeches  on  various  questions — 
notably  in  favor  of  Civil  Service  Re- 
form, against  the  wholesale  immigra- 
tion of  contract  labor,  against  alien 
ownership  of  large  tracts,  and  favor- 
ing the  principles  underlying  the  Chi- 
nese legislation — are  not  only  fervid 
with  patriotism,  but  show  a  breadth  of 
knowledge  and  clearness  of  compre- 
hension which  rank  him  among  the 
foremost  of  American  statesmen. 

General  Harrison's  term  as  Senator 
expired  March  4,  1887,  and  he  failed 
of  re-election,  the  Republicans  being 
unsuccessful  in  carrying  the  Legisla- 
ture which  was  to  choose  his  succes- 
sor. He  accordingly  once  more  re- 
turned to  his  professional  duties  at 
Indianapolis. 

He  was  considered  a  Presidential 
possibility  in  1884.  At  the  National 
Convention  in  1 888, he  was  nominated, 
with  Mr.  Morton,  of  New  York,  as 
Vice-President,  and  was  elected  over 
Mr.  Cleveland,  the  only  Democratic 
President  the  country  had  seen  in 
thirty  years,  who  was  now  seeking  a 
return  to  the  Presidential  chair.  Mr. 
Cleveland  was  supported  by  a  large 
section  of  Independents,  and  by  many 
dissatisfied  Republicans  who  were 
hostile  to  Protection. 

President  Harrison's  Administration 
has  been  one  of  vast  importance  to  the 
domestic  and  foreign  policy  of  the 
country.     Space  forbids  more  than  a 
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brief  reference  to  its  salient  features. 
And  most  prominent  among  these, 
stands  out  the  adoption  of  the  poHcy 
of  Reciprocity,  embodied  in  the  Mc- 
Kinley  Tariff  Law.  The  present  Ad- 
ministration came  into  power,  pledged 
to  a  certain  reform  of  the  tariff,  where- 
by the  aggregate  revenue  to  the  coun- 
try, and  so  the  aggregate  cost  of  liv- 
ing to  the  consumer,  should  be  dimin- 
ished, without  the  interests  of  Amer- 
ican capital  and  labor  being  in  the 
least  endangered.  Hence  the  new 
tariff  law  of  1890,  which  embodies  the 
principle  of  protection  to  established 
American  industries,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  freely  offers  the  full  advantages 
of  an  open  market  in  the  United 
States  to  those  countries  who  are 
able  and  willing  to  so  remodel  their 
tariff  schedules  as  to  give  increased  or 
exceptional  advantages  to  the  impor- 
tation of  American  products  and  man- 
ufactures. The  effects  of  the  McKin- 
ley  Tariff  Law  have  been  traced  in 
successive  numbers  of  Current  History. 
That  it  is  perfect  or  final,  no  one  con- 
tends. At  the  same  time,  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  revenue  since  the  adoption 
of  the  measure,  the  fall  in  average 
prices,  and  the  gradual  expansion  of 
non-dutiable  imports,  until,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try, they  have  exceeded  those  on 
which  duties  are  levied — these  facts 
are  prominently  dwelt  upon  by  the 
friends  and  advocates  of  the  new  tariff 
law.  That  the  measure  is  of  surpass- 
ing importance,  may  be  judged  from 
the  efforts  which  European  Powers 
are  making  to  counteract  its  strategy 
for  the  promotion  of  American  com- 
mercial interests. 

An  unusual  number  of  calls  have 
been  made  upon  the  present  Adminis- 
tration, to  deal  with  delicate  and  diffi- 
cult questions  of  foreign  policy;  and 
in  each  and  every  case,  the  interests 
and  dignity  of  the  United  States  have 
been  fittingly  upheld,  the  foreign  hori- 
zon being  at  the  present  time  abso- 
lutely unclouded.  The  Samoan 
Islands  owe  their  present  autonomy 
under  English,  German,  and  Ameri- 
can protection,  to  the  intervention  of 
the  United  States  at  a  time  when  the 
independence  of  the  islands  was 
threatened.    In  previous  issues  of  Cur- 


retit  History^  we  have  fully  outlined  the 
origin,  progress  and  results  of  the 
Italian  imbroglio  at  New  Orleans;  the 
complications  with  Chili  over  the  mur- 
derous assault  upon  the  sailors  of  the 
Baltimore  vn  the  streets  of  Valparaiso; 
and  the  once  threatening  dispute  with 
Great  Britain,  now  happily  referred  to 
arbitration, over  sealing  rightsinBehr- 
ing  Sea.  The  development  of  these 
controversies,  together  with  the  con- 
duct of  negotiations  for  the  import- 
ant commercial  treaties  recently  con- 
cluded with  Germany,  Spain,  France,, 
and  other  countries,  have  all  revealed 
a  consummate  diplomatic  ability  irii 
the  statesmen  of  the  present  Adminis- 
tration. Within  the  last  three  years,, 
the  Navy  has  made  immense  strides 
in  development,  and  national  confi- 
dence and  pride  have  been  universal- 
ly awakened  in  this  important  branch 
of  defense;  while  the  stimulus  to  ship- 
ping industry  in  general,  has  been 
such  as  to  indicate  a  turning  point  in 
the  national  life.  The  effects  of  the 
Pan-American  Congress  of  1890  are 
visible  in  the  closer  bonds  of  commer- 
cial relations  with  the  Latin-Ameri- 
can Republics.  In  monetary  matters, 
the  influence  of  the  Administration 
has  ever  favored  a  stable  and  inter- 
convertible currency.  There  has  been 
little  complaint  and  scandal  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  business  of  the  various  de- 
partments, several  of  which  have, 
within  the  period  of  the  present  Ad- 
ministration, been  placed,  through  un- 
avoidable causes,  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  the  President.  In  the 
grasp  of  detail  displayed  in  the  man- 
agement of  their  affairs;  in  his  many 
speeches  on  a  great  variety  of  topics, 
delivered  in  all  parts  of  the  country; 
and  in  his  State  papers,  often  dealing 
with  the  most  delicate  questions.  Pres- 
ident Harrison  has  shown  the  quali- 
ties of  a  leader  and  executive  head  of 
the  first  order. 

In  person,  the  President  is  of  me- 
dium height,  with  a  well  rounded  fig- 
ure, a  massive  head,  expressive  fea- 
tures, and  courteous,  yet  dignified,  ad- 
dress. Though  perhaps  none  too  de- 
monstrative in  affection,  he  is  a  gen- 
tleman of  unspotted  Christian  charac- 
ter, with  broad  sympathies  and  ele- 
vated aims  and  purposes. 
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THE  BEHRING  SEA  DISPUTE. 

BEYOND  the  fact  that  the  agents 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  have  exchangedstatements 
of  their  respective  main  arguments, 
outside  of  diplomatic  circles  little  has 
come  to  light  during  the  quarter,  bear- 
ing upon  this  long  continued  contro- 
versy. The  exchange  of  original  cases 
was  made  September  7  ;  and  the  ar- 
guments thus  presented  to  the  respec- 
tive Governments  are  now  beingclose- 
ly  studied  with  a  view  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  counter  cases,  which  may 
be  exchanged  before  December  7  next. 
The  arguments  in  behalf  of  the  United 
States  have  been  prepared  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  Secretary  Fos- 
ter; and  although,  in  accordance  with 
diplomatic  custom,  their  details  have 
not  been  made  public,  they  include  an 
elaborate  historical  review  of  all  the 
material  facts  connected  with  the  early 
jurisdictional  claims  of  Russia  over 
the  disputed  areas,  particularly  those 
embodied  in  the  ukase  of  182 1,  issued 
by  the  Emperor  Alexander  I.,  assert- 
ing exclusive  rights  on  the  part  of  Rus- 
sia, and  in  the  correspondence  result- 
ing therefrom  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  Government  of  the  Czar.  It 
is  claimed  that  the  rights  of  jurisdic- 
tion asserted  by  Russia,  passed  in  toto  to 
the  United  States  under  the  treaty  of 
purchase  negotiatedby  SecretarySew- 

VOL.   II.— 16. 


ard  in  1867.  From  the  British  point 
of  view,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ukase 
of  the  Emperor  Alexander  was  a  mere 
brutum  fulmen,  an  edict  binding  upon 
none  but  Russian  subjects,  and  void 
of  international  validity.  It  is  argued 
that  the  Russian  claims  were  accepted 
by  no  other  nation  ;  that  the  United 
States,  through  Secretary  Adams,  pro- 
tested most  strongly  against  them,  and 
that  the  Russo-American  treaty  of 
1867  is  not  to  be  construed  as  an  abro- 
gation of  the  Russo-British  treaty  of 
1825,  which  conceded  to  British  vessels 
the  right  to  navigate  and  "  fish  "  in  the 
disputed  waters  (see  Vol.  I.,  pp.  86-88). 
It  is  rarely  that  a  subject-matter  of 
dispute  so  narrow  in  its  range,  offers 
a  field  for  diplomatic  treatment  so 
elaborate  as  that  which  the  present 
issues  have  called  forth.  The  United 
States,  having  laid  no  claim  that  Beh- 
ring  Sea  should  be  pronounced  a  ?nare 
clausum,  the  legal  question  in  the  case 
becomes  merely  oneas  to  whether  Rus- 
siasucceededin  establishing  any  exclu- 
sive rights  during  the  period  of  her 
ownership,  and  whether  Great  Britain, 
recognizing  those  rights,  allowed  them, 
without  protest,  to  pass  to  the  United 
States.  There  are,  however,  as  we 
have  noted  in  previous  issues  of  Cur- 
rent History,  humanitarian  interests 
involved.  These  concern  the  right  of 
the  United  States  to  control  the  waters 
of  Behring  Sea  beyond  the  ordinary 
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three-mile  limit,  for  the  sake  of  pre- 
venting- the  extinction  of  a  race  of  an- 
imals, and  the  destruction  of  an  indus- 
try valuable  to  mankind.  It  is  upon 
this  point  that  the  greatest  stress  of 
argument  has  of  late  been  laid. 

The  list  of  British  and  United  States 
representatives  on  the  Arbitration 
Commission,  announced  in  our  last  is- 
sue (p.  124),  has  been  augmented  by 
the  nomination  of  the  French  and 
Italian  arbitrators.  Senator  Baron  de 
Courcelles,  formerly  French  Ambas- 
sador at  Berlin,  was  nominated  July 
17  ;  and  the  Italian  Senator  and  Ex- 
Minister,  Marquis  Visconti  Venosta,  a 
month  later.  A  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  what  should  be  the  official  lan- 
guage of  the  conference  caused  some 
delay  on  the  part  of  France  in  making 
her  nomination,  M.  Ribot,  the  Foreign 
Minister,  claiming  official  precedence 
for  the  French  tongue  on  such  occa- 
sions; but  a  compromise  was  reached, 
it  is  announced,  whereby  English  will 
be  used  in  the  discussions,  while  the 
official  records  and  decisions  will  be 
in  French. 

The  close  season  at  the  sealing 
grounds  has  been  vigorously  main- 
tained; but,  in  spite  of  the  vigilance 
of  the  authorities,  considerable  poach- 
ing has  been  carried  on.  The  entire 
Canadian  sealing  fleet  is  said  to  num- 
ber some  forty-four  schooners.  Only 
a  few,  however,  have  risked  capture 
in  the  waters  prohibited  under  the 
modus  Vivendi.  A  large  number  have 
contented  themselves  with  cruising  up 
and  dowm  the  North  Pacific,  intercept- 


ing the  seals  on 
their  way  to  the 
breeding  grounds. 
The  schooner  Em- 
ma and  Louis a^ 
which  arrived  at 
San  Franciscofrom 
the  north,  July  ii, 
reported  the  catch 
of  the  fleet,  up  to 
date,  as  some  9,000 
skins,  valued  at 
over  $100,000. 

Several  import- 
ant seizures  have 
been  made  by  the 
British  and  Amer- 
ican cruisers.  On 
the  night  of  July  13,  the  schooner  Win- 
ifred, of  Vicioria,  B.  C,  entered  Beh- 
ring  Sea  without  attracting  the  notice 
of  the  patrol.  A  week  later  she  was 
captured  by  the  Rush,  but  in  the  mean- 
time had  taken  only  forty-five  skins, 
the  greater  part  of  the  week  having 
been  spent  in  eluding  the  cruisers. 
Other  seizures  have  been  those  of  the 
Mountain  Chief,  of  Victoria,  by  the  Uni- 
ted States  ship  Adams;  the  Jane  Grey, 
by  the  Alohican;  and  the  Lydia,  by  the 
Rush.  The  last  named  sealing  vessel 
was  seized  for  transferring  skins  to 
the  whaling  bark  Northern  Light,  near 
Dutch  Harbor,  Alaska,  the  great  ship- 
ping rendezvous  in  the  north. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  waters  claimed 
by  Russia,  that  the  most  exciting  in- 
cidents of  the  quarter  have  occurred. 
Driven  out  of  the  eastern  half  of 
Behring  Sea  by  the  close  season  ar- 
rangements, the  hunters  have  invaded 
the  waters  west  of  the  treaty  line  (see 
map,  Vol.  I.,  p.  32).  Toward  the  end 
of  July,  the  British  schooners  Rosie 
01  sen,  Ariel,  and  Willie  McGowan,  and 
the  American  schooner  C.  H.  White, 
were  captured  and  confiscated  by  the 
Russian  man-of-war  Zabiaka,  near 
the  Copper  Islands.  Their  crews  w^ere 
made  prisoners,  being  taken  with  the 
vessels  to  Petropaulovski.  In  spite 
of  protests  that  they  were  outside  the 
three-mile  limit,  the  men  were  com- 
pelled to  sign  a  declaration  to  the 
effect  that  they  had  been  sealing  in 
Russian  waters.  They  were  then  im- 
prisoned for  several  days.  Being  fi- 
nally released,  they  secured  passage 
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on  the  American  bark  Majestic^  and 
reached  Victoria,  B.  C,  August  30. 
Their  story  caused  a  great  sensation, 
action  being  immediately  taken  to 
bring  the  affair  to  the  notice  of  the 
Canadian  Government,  and  to  obtain 
redress.  Other  Russian  seizures  have 
since  been  reported,  some  of  which 
are  confirmed,  including  the  seizure  of 
the  Vancouver  Belle,  the  Maria,  and  the 
Carmelia.  These  incidents  have  a  bear- 


Court  at  Sitka,  on  September  17. 
Shortly  after  the  seizure,  the  Cana- 
dian Government  made  formal  appli- 
cation to  the  authorities  at  Washing- 
ton for  the  release  of  the  vessel,  but 
she  had  in  the  meantime  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  custody  of  the  United 
States  Marshal  at  Sitka,  and  had  pass- 
ed beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive. The  ground  of  her  seizure, 
as  stated  in  the  official  report,  was  that 
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ing  Upon  the  questions  to  be  submit- 
ted to  the  arbitrators,  since  by  them 
Russia  asserts  a  claim  to  sovereignty 
over  all  the  waters  west  of  the  line 
of  demarcation,  irrespective  of  the  in- 
ternational three-mile  limit  from  her 
shores. 

The  supply  steamer  Coquillan,^^\z^^ 
in  June  last  at  Port  Etches,  by  the 
Corwin  (p.  123),  was  released  under 
bond  by  the  United  States  District 


she  had  transferred  goods  within  the 
four-league  limit  over  which  the  Uni- 
ted States  custom  authorities  assert 
jurisdiction.  The  Canadians  claim,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  no  such  limit  is 
recognized  by  international  law;  and 
the  owners  of  the  vessel  assert  their 
determination  to  carry  the  case  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  should 
the  preliminary  trial  go  against  them. 
The  present  season  has  been  mark- 
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ed  by  an  unwonted  scarcity  of  seals  at 
the  usual  haunts  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Pribilof  Islands.  The  phenomenon  is 
by  some  attributed  to  a  southward 
deflection  of  the  warm  Japanese  cur- 
rent, in  which  live  the  fish  upon  which 
the  seals  feed.  Should  this  be  the 
cause,  and  not  some  temporary  cli- 
matic alteration,  the  location  of  the 
valuable  sealing  grounds  may  under- 
go a  change. 

BALTIMORE  INCIDENT  CLOSED. 

The  present  quarter  has  witnessed 
the  happy  termination  of  an  incident 
which  at  one  time  threatened  to  in- 
volve two  nations  in  war.  When 
Chili,  on  January  27  last,  acceded  to 
all  the  demands  of  the  United  States 
ultimatum  of  January  21,  it  will  be 
remembered  (p.  12)  that  the  settle- 
ment of  the  indemnity  claims  based 
upon  the  Valparaiso  outrage  of  Octo- 
ber 16,  1 89 1,  was  the  only  point  left 
unadjusted.  Chili  offered  to  submit 
it  to  arbitration;  but  President  Harri- 
son expressed  full  confidence  that  the 
question  might  safely  be  left  to  the 
Executive  branch  of  the  Government, 
to  be  honorably  and  satisfactorily  set- 
tled by  the  ordinary  methods  of  di- 
plomacy. No  unusual  pressure  was 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  Santiago 
Government;  and  the  matter  remained 
in  abeyance  until  after  the  entrance 
into  the  Chilian  Cabinet,  in  June  last, 
of  the"  present  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  Senor  Isidoro  Errazuriz. 
Having  intimated  to  Minister  Egan 
the  willingness  of  Chili  to  reach  a 
final  settlement,  Senor  Errazuriz,  on 
July  13,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  from 
the  American  Minister  as  to  what 
were  his  views  on  the  subject,  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  United  States 
authorities  the  sum  of  $75,000  in  gold, 
to  be  distributed  among  the  families 
of  the  victims  in  the  affair  of  October 
16.  On  July  17,  Mr.  Egan's  cordial 
acceptance  of  this  offer  as  a  friendly 
and  entirely  satisfactory  settlement, 
finally  closed  the  unfortunate  incident. 

Throughout  the  negotiations,  the 
United  States  Minister  was  in  thor- 
ough touch  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment at  Washington;  and  the  settle- 
ment of  this  indemnity  question  is 
Secretary    Foster's    first    important 


achievement  since  his  elevation  to 
the  distinguished  post  he  now  occu- 
pies as  Secretary  of  State. 

CHILIAN  CLAITVIS  SETTLED. 

As  further  evidence  of  the  entire 
cordiality  now  existing  between  Chili 
and  the  United  States,  may  be  cited 
the  treaty  arrangements  concluded  on 
August  7,  providing  for  an  Interna- 
tional Claims  Commission  to  arbitrate 
upon  the  demands  for  indemnity  to 
United  States  subjects  whose  pro'per- 
ty  and  commerce  were  injured  before 
and  during  the  last  destructive  war  of 
Chili  against  Bolivia  and  Peru.  These 
claims  amount  to  many  hundred  thou- 
sandsof  dollars,a  few  datingback  as  far 
as  fifty  years.  An  adjudication  would 
no  doubt  have  been  sooner  reached, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  recent  upheav- 
als consequent  upon  the  political  meth- 
ods of  the  dictator  Balmaceda.  With 
the  closing  of  the  Baltijuoi-e  incident, 
however,  negotiations  were  resumed, 
with  the  result  that  a  treaty  was  con- 
cluded as  above  stated.  All  claims  are 
to  be  submitted  to  three  Commission- 
ers, one  of  whom  shall  be  named  by 
the  President  of  theUnited  States, and 
one  by  the  President  of  Chili.  These 
two  are  to  select  a  third  within  three 
months  after  the  exchange  of  ratifica- 
tions,which  must  take  place  within  six 
months  after  the  date  of  the  treaty; 
otherwise  the  third  selection  shall  be 
made  by  the  President  of  the  Swiss 
Confederation.  Within  six  months 
after  exchange  of  ratifications,  the 
Commissioners  shall  assemble  in 
Washington  to  decide  upon  all  mat- 
ters affecting  the  said  claims,  which 
are  to  be  dealt  with  individually.  The 
decisions  of  the  Commissioners  shall 
be  reached  within  six  months  from  the 
day  of  their  first  assembling;  and  the 
opinion  of  any  two  of  them  shall  be 
absolutely  final.  All  sums  of  money 
granted  shall  be  paid  by  one  Govern- 
ment to  the  other  within  six  months 
from  the  date  of  the  final  award. 

THE  SILVER  CONFERENCE. 

The  American  people,  as  a  whole, 
favor  the  concurrent  use  of  both  gold 
and  silver  in  the  settlement  of  ex- 
changes by  the  commercial  nations 
of  the  world — but  only  under  conditions 
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of  safety  and  permanence.  It  is  the  fixed 
policy  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, according  to  the  declarations  of 
Congress,  to  use  both  metals,  and  to 
maintain  their  parity.  But  to  do  this 
permanently  without  the  co-operation 
of  the  other  important  Governments 
of  the  world,  is  generally  recognized 
as  an  impossible  task.  Hence  the  ap- 
proaching Silver  Conference,  which, 
it  is  hoped,  may  devise  some  means 


Various  causes  are  assigned,  principal 
among  them  the  artificial  inflation  due 
to  the  recent  agitation  over  existing 
and  prospective  coinage  laws  in  the 
United  States,  the  speculation  and  in- 
creased production  stimulated  there- 
by, and  the  diminished  use  of  silver 
in  investments  by  financiers  abroad 
owing  to  the  growing  conviction  that 
both  free  coinage  and  the  defeat  of 
free  coinage  in  the  United  States  must 
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for  a  full  restoration  of  the  use  of  sil- 
ver as  a  part  of  the  legal  tender  cur- 
rency of  nations. 

The  evils  to  be  remedied  have  very 
recently  been  emphasized  by  an  un- 
precedented fall  in  the  price  of  silver. 
Early  in  August,  the  metal  fell  to 
37  J^  pence  per  ounce  in  London,  Eng., 
the  lowest  point  ever  recorded  in  its 
history — a  decline  of  over  three  pence 
per  ounce  within  a  little  over  a  month. 


have  a  similarly  depressing  effect  up- 
on the  price  of  the  white  metal. 

It  is  perhaps  upon  the  Government 
of  India  that  the  difficulties  of  the 
situation  press  with  the  greatest  se- 
verity. Collecting  its  revenue  in  sil- 
ver, it  is  confronted  with  a  diminish- 
ment  of  revenue  proportionate  to  the 
decline  in  the  price  of  the  metal;  and 
the  Indian  officials,  who  receive  their 
salaries  in  silver,  are  also  obliged  to 
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undergo  a  proportionate  sacrifice  in 
making  their  home  remittances,  as 
they  must,  on  a  gold  basis.  The  In- 
dian Currency  Association,  taking  the 
matter  up  in  earnest,  proposes  that 
the  Indian  mints  be  immediately 
closed  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver, 
aiming  ultimately  to  demonetize  the 
metal  in  India,  and  to  secure  the 
adoption  of  a  gold  standard.  There 
is,  however,  great  difference  of  opin- 
ion as  to  how  far  such  a  change  is  at 
present  advisable  or  practicable.  So 
far  as  the  Government  itself  is  con- 
cerned, no  official  action  has  yet  been 
taken,  save  to  suggest  that  England 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  should  adopt 
a  bimetallic  standard  fixed  by  inter- 
national agreement. 

The  coming  conference  thus  seems 
to  offer  the  one  practical  remedy  which 
can  be  applied  with  success.  Its  out- 
come will  be  fraught  with  immense 
issues,  either  in  the  way  of  solution 
or  of  indefinite  postponement  of  the 
problem.  So  delicate  are  the  questions 
of  commercial  interest  involved,  and 
so  subtle  the  laws  that  obtain  among 
the  phenomena  of  money  and  ex- 
change, that  the  Powers  may  possibly 
think  it  wisest  not  to  lay  so  much  as 
a  finger  upon  them. 

When  the  last  number  of  Current 
History  went  to  press,  the  nominations 
of  the  American  delegates  to  the  con- 
ference had  not  been  lifted  out  of  the 
region  of  conjecture.  The  definite  an- 
nouncements were  made  August  7. 
Senators  William  B.  Allison,  of  Iowa, 
and  John  P.  Jones,  of  Nevada,  Rep- 
resentative James  B.  McCreary,  Ex- 
Governor  of  Kentucky,  General  Fran- 
cis A.  Walker,  of  Massachusetts,  and 
Mr.  H.  W.  Cannon,  of  New  York,  are 
to  represent  the  United  States.  These 
nominations  are  an  assurance  to  the 
public  that  the  coinage  question  will 
receive  adequate  attention  in  all  its 
various  phases.  Senator  Allison's  po- 
litical life  extends  back  over  twenty- 
three  years,  and  includes  distinguished 
service  on  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, and  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  He  is 
a  bimetallist,  favoring  the  coinage  of 
silver  only  so  far  as  practicable  under 
proper  safeguards.  For  twenty  years, 
Senator  Jones  has  served  in  the  Sen- 


ate; and  he  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
ablest  advocates  of  free  silver  coinage, 
having  long  been  a  prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  Finance  Committee.  He 
was  intimately  connected  with  the 
drafting  of  the  so-called  Sherman  Sil- 
ver Act  of  July  14, 1890.  Representa- 
tive McCreary,  now  serving  his  fourth 
term  in  the  House,  has  long  been  a 
leading  Member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs.  During  the 
recent  silver  debates,  he  voted  for  free 
coinage;  and  it  was  he  who  introduced 
the  bill  providing  for  the  coming  In- 
ternational Conference.  Mr.  Cannon, 
President  of  the  Chase  National  Bank, 
of  New  York,  was  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  during  President  Arthur's 
administration,  and  has  had  broad 
financial  experience.  He  is  said  to  be 
a  bimetallist,  but  opposed  to  free  sil- 
ver. General  Walker,  President  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy, was  formerly  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, as  well  as  Superintendent  of  the 
Census  for  a  while  during  the  ninth 
and  tenth  Censuses,  and  is  a  recog- 
nized expert  authority  on  economic 
questions.  He  attended  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Conference  held  in 
Paris  in  1878,  and  is  said  to  be  a  bi- 
metallist; but  he  does  not  favor  the 
unrestricted  coinage  of  silver  under 
present  conditions. 

The  choice  of  a  place  of  meeting 
for  the  conference  was  long  delayed 
in  view  of  the  quarantine  regulations 
so  generally  established  owing  to  the 
prevalence  of  cholera  in  Europe;  but 
it  has  at  last  been  arranged  to  have 
the  conference  meet  in  Brussels  on 
November  22  next.  Russia,  whose 
acceptance  of  the  invitation  to  attend 
had  not  been  received  at  the  close  of 
the  last  quarter  (p.  130),  officially  sig- 
nified that  acceptance  toward  the  mid- 
dle of  July.  So  far  as  the  number 
and  importance  of  countries  to  be 
represented  is  concerned,  the  Silver 
Conference  will  thus  leave  nothing  to 
be  desired. 

The  question  of  the  proper  ratio 
between  gold  and  silver,  supposing 
an  international  agreement  to  be 
reached,  has  recently  been  discussed 
by  a  series  of  eminent  writers  in  the 
North  American  Review^  all  of  whom 
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agree  that  the  ratio  should  not  exceed 
16  to  I,  the  present  ratio  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  their  consensus  of  opinion 
rather  favoring  the  lower  ratio  of  i5>^ 
to  I,  the  ratio  in  the  Latin  Union,  in 
the  Central  and  South  American 
States,  in  Spain,  Holland,  and  Russia. 
It  is  thought  that  a  ratio,  if  accepted 
by  Great  Britain,  the  United  States, 
■Germany,  and  Mexico,  would  soon  be 
universally  acquiesced  in.  Should  no 
agreement  be  reached,  there  is  a 
growing  opinion  in  the  United  States 
in  favor  of  completely  stopping  the 
<^oinage  of  silver,  and  thus  throwing 
upon  other  nations  a  proportion  of 
the  responsibility  and  risk. 

THE  CANAL  TOLLS  QUESTION. 

The  question  of  the  equitable  ad- 
justment of  tolls  on  Canadian  and 
American  canals,  has  of  late  exercised 
the  press  and  diplomatic  representa- 
tives of  both  countries,  but  fortunate- 
ly has  not  at  any  time  threatened  a 
serious  tension  of  feeling.  With  the 
abrogation,  in  1866,  of  the  Reciprocity 
Treaty  of  1854,  Canada's  control  of  her 
■own  canals  was  freed  from  all  interna- 
tional limitations;  and  she  was  at  lib- 
-erty  to  tax,  or  even  to  prohibit,  Ameri- 
can traffic  along  those  waterways.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  the  old  recip- 
rocal arrangement  was  observed  in 
practice  until  1871, when, by  theTreaty 
<Df  Washington,  concluded  on  May  8 
in  that  year,  the  arrangement  was 
given  official  sanction.  The  27  th  ar- 
ticle of  the  treaty  guarantees  to  the 
subjects  of  each  country  the  use  of  the 
canals  "  on  terms  of  equality  "  with 
the  subjects  of  the  other. 

It  is  perfectly  plain  from  the  terms 
of  the  article,  that  neither  country  is 
authorized  to  exact  from  vessels  of 
the  other  any  more  or  less  than  she 
exacts  from  her  own.  The  Americans 
claim,  however,  that  Canada,  in  viola- 
tion of  the  treaty  article  referred  to,has 
long  discriminated  against  the  ship- 
ping interests  of  the  United  States  by 
means  of  a  rebate.  A  toll  of  twenty 
cents  a  ton  is  levied  on  all  cargoes,  Ca- 
nadian or  American,  passing  through 
the  Welland  Canal;  but,  when  the  car- 
go has  passed  through,  if  it  is  unloaded 
M.ta  Canadian  port,  eighteen  cents  a  ton 
is  refunded  to  the  shipper ;  so  that, 


practically,  American  vessels, very  few 
of  which  carry  cargoes  to  Canadian 
ports,  are  subjected  to  a  tax  ten  times 
as  great  as  that  laid  upon  Canadian 
vessels.  In  this  way,  it  is  claimed,  not 
only  are  American  shippers  put  at  a 
disadvantage,  but  the  Welland  and  St. 
Lawrence  Canals  are  used  to  promote 
the  commercial  interests  of  Canadian 
ports,  such  as  Kingston  and  Montreal, 
at  the  expense  of  Oswego,Ogdensburg, 
and  other  American  ports.  The  Cana- 
dians, on  the  other  hand,  claim  that  as 
the  rebate  is  not  restricted  to  Cana- 
dian vessels,  it  constitutes  no  viola- 
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tion  of  the  Washington  Treaty,  which 
guarantees  "  equality  "  of  treatment. 
From  time  to  time,  the  question  has 
been  the  subject  of  diplomatic  nego- 
tiation. It  was  dealt  with  by  Secre- 
tary Bayard  in  1 888,  during  the  admin- 
istration of  President  Cleveland;  was 
raised  again  in  1891  by  the  United 
States  Consul-General,  who  addressed 
a  note  to  the  Government  at  Ottawa; 
was  referred  to  by  the  late  Secretary 
Windom  in  his  last  Treasury  report; 
and  was  again  brought  up  by  Secre- 
tary Blaine  during  the  recent  Reci- 
procity Conference  in  Washington.  As 
no  settlement  resulted,  the  repeated 
protests  from  the  Carriers'  Associa- 
tions and  Boards  of  Trade  of  the  cities 
of  Milwaukee,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Cleve- 
land, Buffalo,  Oswego,  Ogdensburg, 
and  other  lake  ports,  finally  induced 
the  United  States  Government  to  take 
action.     The  result  was  the  passage 
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of  the  Act  of  Congress  approved  July 
26  last  (p.  181),  entitled  "An  Act  to 
Enforce  Reciprocal  Commercial  Rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  for  Other  Purposes," 
whereby  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  empowered  to  suspend  the 
free  use  of  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Canal 
by  vessels,  Canadian  or  American,  car- 
rying passengers  or  cargoes  to  Cana- 
dian ports,  and  to  levy  a  toll  not  ex- 
ceeding $5.00  for  each  passenger,  and 
$2.00  for  each  ton  of  freight  so  carried. 

On  August  I,  Secretary  Foster  in- 
formed the  British  Charge  d'Affaires 
at  Washington,  that  President  Harri- 
son would  be  obliged  to  take  the  ac- 
tion authorized  by  Congress  without 
delay,  unless  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment should  immediately  remove  the 
alleged  discrimination  in  the  matter 
of  the  toll  rebate.  On  the  13th  of  Au- 
gust, Sir  John  Abbott  being  sick,  the 
Dominion  Cabinet  assembled  in  Mon- 
treal (the  first  occasion  of  its  assem- 
bling there  for  many  years)  to  discuss 
the  matter.  It  was  decided,  in  view 
of  the  temporary  character  of  the  "or- 
der in  council  "  regulating  the  tolls, 
and  in  view  of  the  large  contracts 
made  by  the  grain  shippers,  not  to  in- 
terfere with  the  rebate  at  present,  but 
to  notify  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment that  the  existing  system  would 
be  abolished  at  the  close  of  the  pres- 
ent season  of  navigation.  Should  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  the 
meantime  enforce  the  imposition  of 
tolls  as  authorized  by  Congress,  the 
Canadian  Government  distinctly  inti- 
mated that  its  undertaking  not  to  re- 
adopt  the  existing  system  after  the 
present  season,  should  not  be  binding. 

On  August  20,  President  Harrison, 
disclaiming  all  responsibility  for  the 
difficulties  standing  in  the  way  of  an 
alteration  of  the  Canadian  tariff  of 
tolls,  issued  his  proclamation  impos- 
ing, from  and  after  September  i,  1892, 
until  further  notice,  a  toll  of  twenty 
cents  a  ton  on  all  freight  passing 
through  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Canal  in 
transit  to  any  port  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  whether  carried  in  vessels  of 
the  United  States  or  of  other  nations. 
This  "  retaliatory  "  measure  was  un- 
expectedly moderate.  Instead  of  im- 
posing the  extreme  tolls  authorized, 


which  would  have  been  practically 
prohibitory,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the 
proclamation  simply  meets  the  Cana- 
dian toll  with  a  like  toll;  and,  as  inti- 
mated by  Secretary  Foster  in  a  note 
dated  August  24,  addressed  to  Mr. 
Herbert,  the  British  Charge  d'Affaires 
at  Washington,  it  was  designed  solely 
to  establish  a  parity  of  conditions  in 
the  American  and  Canadian  canals, 
with  a  view  to  future  negotiations. 
Besides,  it  is  to  remain  in  force  no 
longer  than  the  discriminations  com- 
plained of  are  maintained  by  the  Cana- 
dian Government.  Now  that  the  sea- 
son is  almost  over,  its  effect  upon  ship- 
ping interests  will  not  be  serious. 
Definite  figures  are  not  available;  but 
careful  estimates  place  the  amount  of 
freight  likely  to  be  affected,  at  125,000 
tons  east-bound,  and  40,000  tons  west- 
bound. It  is  rumored,  but  not  yet 
confirmed,  that  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment will  recoup  all  shippers  affected 
by  the  proclamation;  and  it  may  be 
expected,  that  ere  the  opening  of 
anothei  season,  a  conference  of  Unit- 
ed States  and  Canadian  representa- 
tives will  result  in  an  amicable  ar- 
rangement of  the  whole  matter. 

THE  MISIONES  QUESTION. 

One  of  the  strangest  wars  in  history 
is  recalled  to  us  by  President  Harri- 
son's acceptance,  about  September  15, 
of  the  task  of  adjudicating,  as  between 
Brazil  and  the  Argentine  Republic, 
the  long  unsettled  Misiones  boundary 
question.  The  region  known  as  the 
Misiones,  on  the  upper  Parana  River, 
was  the  scene  of  heroic  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  missionary  Jesuit  Fathers 
for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  after 
the  Spanish  Conquest.  While  the 
regions  farther  north  witnessed  the 
pitiless  ravages  of  military  conquerors, 
the  overthrow  of  old  empires,  and  the 
enslavement  and  extinction  of  native 
races,  the  Jesuit  Fathers  maintained 
an  undisputed  ascendancy  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  Parana.  The  natives  were 
trained  in  the  pursuit  of  agriculture 
and  the  rudiments  of  the  arts  of  civil- 
ization, and  were  taught  the  lesson  of 
the  cross.  But,  within  a  generation 
following  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits, 
the  whole  region,  with  its  teeming 
population,  had  relapsed  into  barbar- 
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ism.  Under  the  wretched  rule  of 
three  succeeding  tyrants,  it  fell  a  prey 
to  a  coalition  of  stronger  States,  in- 
cluding Brazil,  Argentina,  and  Uru- 
guay, since  which  time  the  frontier 
question  of  the  old  mission  ground 
has  remained  unsettled.  By  a  treaty 
concluded  between  the  Argentine  Re- 
public and  the  United  States  of  Bra- 
zil, shortly  after  the  establishment  of 
the  latter  republic,  the  dispute  was 
referred  to  President  Harrison  for 
arbitration.  Within  the  next  twelve 
months,  the  respective  cases  must  be 
submitted;  and  the  decision  is  to  be 
rendered  within  a  year  following  the 
filing  of  the  briefs. 

THE  EUROPEAN  SITUATION. 
The  Continental  Alliances. 

A  general  conflict  in  Europe  would 
change  the  map  of  the  world,  and 
constitute  a  new  epoch  in  universal 
history.  So  far-reaching  would  be  its 
poll tical,social,and commercial  effects, 
that,  whether  there  is  anything  or 
nothing  in  the  situation  for  the  time 
beingto  justify  the  slightest  apprehen- 
sion, the  mere  thought  of  such  a  catas- 
trophe always  compels  more  or  less  of 
discussion.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  how- 
ever, there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that 
the  "  fullness  of  time  "  has  come,  nor 
that  it  is  other  than  indefinitely  afar 
off.  It  is  the  general  conviction  that  in 
the  equipoise  created  by  the  Dual  and 
Triple  Alliances,  lies  the  best  safe- 
guard of  European  peace ;  and  the 
world  has  quite  settled  down  to  that 
way  of  thinking  on  the  subject  of  the 
continental  alliances. 

During  the  summer,  there  have 
been  fewer  than  usual  of  those  royal 
progresses  and  exchanges  of  courtesy 
between  potentates,  which  are  wont 
to  excite  speculation.  The  German 
Emperor's  visit  to  Queen  Victoria 
during  the  first  week  in  August  passed 
off  with  little  notice,  and  had  no  im- 
portant international  bearing.  Pres- 
ident Carnot's  tour  of  Savoy  early  in 
September,  like  all  his  Presidential 
progresses  a  brilliant  success,  was  a 
rather  more  significant  incident,  as  it 
gave  him  occasion,  by  the  interchange 
of  courtesies  with  the  King  of  Greece 
and  the  Duke  of  Leuchtenberg,  the 
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brother-in-law  and  cousin  respectively 
of  the  Czar,  and  with  M.  de  Giers,  the 
Russian  Imperial  Cha,ncellor,  to  dem- 
onstrate to  the  world  that  the  Franco- 
Russian  entente  remained  undisturbed. 
All  can  readily  remember  how  the 
Czar's  long  deferred  call  on  the  Em- 
peror William,  in  June  last  (p.  131), 
was  expected  to  mark  a  Russian  lean- 
ing away  from  France  and  toward 
Germany  ;  and  how  those  hopes  and 
fears  were  dispelled,  and  the  effect  of 
the  meeting  neutralized,  by  the  cun- 
ningly timed  visit  of  the  Russian 
Grand  Duke  Constantine  to  President 
Carnot  at  the  Nancy/^/^j-.  It  is  worthy 
of  note,  however,  that  although  the 
French  people  at  large  were  delighted 
by  the  turn  affairs  had  taken,  yet  the 
French  banking  houses  immediately 
afterward  decided  to  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  new  loan  which  Russia 
was  trying  to  raise,  feeling  that  the 
demands  of  friendship  had  already 
been  fully  met. 

The  effects  of  the  Imperial  inter- 
view at  Kiel  are  already  traceable  ; 
and,  as  indicated  in  our  last  number 
(p.  1 3 2), when  the  incident  was  referred 
to,  have  proved  to  be  economic  in 
their  nature.  Negotiations  are  now 
well  under  way  for  a  treaty  of  com- 
merce between  Russia  and  Germany. 
The  initiative  in  the  matter  was  taken 
by  the  St.  Petersburg  authorities.  A 
definite  project  has  been  drafted,  un- 
der which  Russia  offers  to  lower  her 
duties  on  cloth,  iron,  coal,  and  all  kinds 
of  machinery  imported  from  Germany, 
in  return  for  equivalent  reductions  in 
the  German  tariff  on  cereals,  alcohols, 
hides,  and  oils.  The  ratification  of 
this  project,  by  establishing  a  com- 
munity of  interests,  would  be  an  ad- 
ditional guarantee  of  the  stability  of 
European  peace. 

Misled  by  the  warmth  of  the  Italian 
reception  accorded  to  the  French  war- 
ships on  occasion  of  the  recent  Colum- 
bus fetes  at  Genoa,  some  Frenchmen 
rushed  to  the  conclusion  that  Italy 
was  tired  of  the  Triple  Alliance.  Italy, 
however,  knows  that  were  her  mem- 
bership in  that  league  canceled,France 
and  Russia  might  possibly  risk  a  war 
with  the  Central  Powers ;  and  the 
members  of  all  really  important  po- 
litical parties  in   the  kingdom  are, 
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therefore,  agreed  that  for  the  present 
a  change  in  existing  relations  shall 
not  be  risked.  Italy's  efforts,  however, 
are  earnestly  toward  a  removal  of  all 
causes  of  friction,  an  object  not  incon- 
sistent with  her  obligations  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Triple  Alliance. 

The  Foreign  Policy  of  Great  Britain. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  through- 
out the  recent  British  electoral  cam- 
paign, very  little  reference  was  made 
to  the  question  of  British  foreign  pol- 
icy, it  being  generally  assumed,  that 
whichever  way  the  elections  might 
turn,  public  opinion  would  present  a 
barrier  against  the  incurrence  of  new 
or  altered  foreign  complications.  Still, 
as  there  were  radical  elements  within 
-Mr.Gladstone'sranks, 
which  might  serious- 
ly affect  the  policy  of 
the  Foreign  Office  in 
the  event  of  his  re- 
turn to  power,  and  as 
the  "old  Parliament- 
ary hand "  had  no- 
where unambiguous- 
ly outlined  his  views 
on  certain  important 
questions,  notably 
that  of  the  evacuation 
of  Egypt,  there  was 
more  or  less  of  anx- 
iety as  to  the  result  of 
the  campaign,  and 
the  ofificial  changes 
that  must  ensue.  AH 
apprehension,  how- 
ever, was  allayed  by  the  annoimce- 
ment  of  the  appointment  of  Lord 
Rosebery  as  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs.  Under  Mr.  Gladstone's  pre- 
vious administrations,  it  was  point- 
ed out  that  foreign  Powers  had  al- 
ways assumed  a  greater  than  usual 
aggressiveness  ;  and  therefore  much 
depended  on  such  a  selection  for  the 
Foreign  Office  as  would  guarantee  a 
firmness  of  dealing  equal  to  that  which 
had  beencharacteristic  of  the  outgoing 
Ministry. 

Lord  Rosebery  enters  upon  his  du- 
ties confronted  with  several  questions 
which  will  afford  ample  field  for  his 
energies.  The  failure  of  the  recent 
Embassy  to  Morocco,  which,  as  the  re- 
sult of  negotiations  conducted  by  Sir 
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Charles  Euan-Smith,  was  expected  to 
open  the  Empire  to  European  trade, 
bu  t  which  (presumably  through  French 
influence)  only  succeeded  in  leaving 
things  as  they  were ;  the  question  of 
"  scuttling  "  out  of  Egypt,  a  policy 
somewhat  favored  by  Mr.  Labouchere, 
and  not  altogether  offensive  to  so 
great  a  light  as  Mr.  John  Morley;  the 
encroachments  of  Russia  in  Southeast- 
ern Europe,  in  Persia,  in  Afghan  Turk- 
estan, in  the  Pamir  plateau,  and  in 
other  regions  near  the  frontier  of 
British  India — these  constitute  the  in- 
ternational problems  now  confronting 
the  Administration. 

Political  Relations  of  the  Vatican. 

Within  the  past  three  months,  im- 
portant changes  have 
aft'ected  the  political 
situation  of  the  Holy 
See.  It  is  drawn 
somewhat  closer  to 
England  by  the  ac- 
cession of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone to  power.  No 
expectation  is  enter- 
tained that  perma- 
nent official  connec- 
tion will  be  re-estab- 
lished; but,  for  sev- 
eral reasons,  the  re- 
cent Liberal  victory 
is  gratifying  to  the 
Holy  Father.  In  spite 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
publication  of  ' '  Vati- 
canism," and  a  few 
other  mistakes,  which,  in  the  Pope's 
opinion,  he  has  committed,  between 
the  veteran  statesman  of  England  and 
Leo  XIII.  there  is  marked  affinity  in 
age,  character,  and  ideas.  Both  are  ea- 
ger for  the  success  of  Irish  Home  Rule; 
the  one,  equally  with  the  other,  is  char- 
acterized by  those  progressive  political 
and  social  ideas,  in  the  face  of  which 
all  old  traditions  of  historic  caste  and 
prejudice  must  sooner  or  later  change; 
and  to  neither  does  the  present  equi- 
poise of  continental  leagues  appear  to 
furnish  the  ultimate  in  European 
things  political. 

In  fact,  since  the  Ministry  of  Signor 
Crispi,  the  Triple  Alliance  has  been 
the  source  of  anti-Papal  conflict  in 
Italy ;  and,  within  the  quarter  under 
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review,  the  tension  of  relations  be- 
tween the  Vatican  and  the  Quirinal 
has  increased.  The  Democratic  pol- 
icy of  the  Pope  has  reconstituted  po- 
litical unity  in  the  French  Republic, 
and,  to  that  extent,  has  disquieted  the 
Quirinal.  And  now,  on  the  eve  of  the 
episcopal  jubilee  of  Leo  XIII.,  there 
are  evidences  among  the  Liberal 
groups  in  Italy,  of  a  suppressed  feel- 
ing which  recalls  to  mind  the  spirit  of 
the  Kulturkampf  proclaimed  by  Prince 
Bismarck  against  the  German  cler- 
icals, and  the  more  recent  outbreak  in 
the  Pantheon  just  a  year  ago  (see  Vol. 
I.,  p.  486).  Not  even  the  assurances 
of  the  Italian  Government  of  protec- 
tion to  the  jubilee  fetes  and  pilgrim- 
-ages,  are  quite  sufficient  to  restore  en- 
tire confidence  at  the  Vatican. 

For  a  time  the  attitude  of  His  Holi- 
ness toward  Republican  France  threat- 
ened to  annul  all  the  efforts  of  the 
German  Government  toward  closer 
relations  with  the  Holy  See;  and  the 
recall  of  Herr  von  Schloezer,  Prus- 
sian Minister  to  the  Vatican,  was  con- 
sidered as  a  protest  on  the  part  of 
Germany  against  the  interference  of 
the  Pope  in  international  politics. 
More  lately,  however,  the  harshness 
of  the  attitude  of  Germany  has  been 
modified,  as  shown  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Herr  von  Buelow  as  Special 
Minister  to  the  Vatican,  and  by  the  ac- 
tion of  Chancellor  von  Caprivi  in  ex- 
pediting the  distribution  of  16,000,000 
marks  which  had  been  voted  by  the 
Lower  House  of  the  Prussian  Diet  in 
restitution  of  the  sums  of  which  the 
Catholic  clergy  had  been  deprived  un- 
der the  Kulturkampf. 

The  Austrian  relations  of  the  Vat- 
ican have  undergone  no  recent  change. 
They  are  marked  by  a  constant  anti- 
Republican  pressure  upon  the  Pope; 
but  aim  not  to  jeopardize  that  influ- 
ence with  certain  of  the  Cardinals, 
which,  Austria  hopes,  may  have  some 
tendency  to  secure  as  the  next  incum- 
bent of  the  Papal  chair,  a  supporter  of 
the  policy  of  the  Triple  Alliance. 

Russia's  recent  suppression  of  reli- 
gious instruction  in  the  elementary 
schools  of  Poland,  and  her  contem- 
plated reduction  of  the  number  of  Po- 
lish dioceses,  has  increased  the  dis- 
-content  at  the  Vatican  which  the  gen- 


eral an ti- Catholic  policy  of  the  Rus- 
sian Holy  Synod  has  long  caused. 
French  intervention  has  been  brought 
to  bear  for  an  amelioration  of  Rus- 
sia's policy,  but  so  far  without  success. 

The  Situation  in  the  Balkans. 

Bulgaria  is  still  the  thorn  in  Russia's 
side  in  Eastern  Europe ;  and,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  is  frequently  the 
source  of  delicate  complications  for 
the  Porte.  Anything  tending  to  draw 
the  suzerain  and  vassal  togethercauses 
anxiety  at  St.  Petersburg,  which  soon 
unmistakably  manifests  itself.  Such 
an  incident  was  the  recent  refusal  of 
Bulgaria  to  liberate  the  conspirators 
connected  with  the  late  troubles  in 
Armenia,  which  loyal  action  deeply 
impressed  the  Sultan.  The  Bulgarian 
Prime  Minister,  M.  Stambouloff,  was 
invited  to  Constantinople,  and  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Sultan  with  every  mark 
of  appreciation  and  respect.  This  oc- 
curred toward  the  middle  of  August, 
not  long  after  the  publication,  in  the 
Bulgarian  official  journal  Svoboda,  of 
alleged  Russian  secret  dispatches  pur- 
porting to  connect  Russian  officials 
with  the  plot  of  last  year  to  assassin- 
ate Prince  Ferdinand  and  his  Prime 
Minister — dispatches  which  the  Rus- 
sians claim  to  be  forgeries,  but  which 
the  Bulgarian  authorities  assert  were 
sold  to  M.  Stambouloff  by  one  M. 
Jacobsohn,  formerly  Dragoman  at  the 
Russian  Legation  in  Bucharest,  who 
fled  to  Sofia  a  few  days  after  the  at- 
tempted assassination  of  M.  Stambou- 
loff in  March,  1891  (see  Vol.  I.,  pp.  120 
and  259).  Whether  the  documents 
were  forgeries,  cannot  now  be  decided ; 
but  it  is  important  to  note  that  they 
were  published  during  the  trial  of  M. 
Karaveloff  and  the  other  alleged  con- 
spirators in  the  plot,  and  have  un- 
doubtedly had  an  important  effect 
upon  public  opinion  concerning  the 
result  of  the  trial.  Four  of  the  con- 
spirators were  put  to  death  at  Sofia 
about  August  i.  Their  execution  has 
been  strongly  condemned  by  the  Rus- 
sian and  French  press,  and  has  been 
variously  received  by  the  press  of 
other  countries. 

The  cordiality  of  the  reception  ac- 
corded to  M.  Stambouloff  by  the  Sul- 
tan so  soon  after  the  above  incidents. 
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has  excited  wide  attention.  It  is  taken 
to  indicate  that  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment is  more  than  ever  incHned  to 
lend  a  Hstening  ear  to  the  pleadings  of 
Prince  Ferdinand  for  official  recogni- 
tion. The  result  was  a  note  of  warn- 
ing from  St.  Petersburg,  sent  about 
the  middle  of  September,  intimating 
to  Turkey  that  serious  consequences 
must  follow  any  action  calculated  to 
strengthen  the  official  status  of  Prince 
Ferdinand,  who,  by  the  Berlin  Treaty 
of  1878,  is  debarred  from  recognition 
as  a  lawful  ruler  of  Bulgaria,  until  he 
shall  have  been  accepted  and  recog- 
nized by  the  great  Powers.  The  Prince 
has  heretofore  had  the  support  of  the 
Triple  Alliance  ;  but  that  of  Russia 
seems  hopelessly  estranged. 

Swiss  Neutrality. 

At  the  present  time,  when  Italy  is 
active  in  erecting  defensive  works 
along  her  Alpine  frontier,  although 
burdened  with  a  disproportion  be- 
tween her  military  expenditure  and 
her  resources,  a  peculiar  significance 
attaches  to  the  declarations  of  Pres- 
ident Hauser,  of  the  Swiss  Confeder- 
ation, indorsed  by  the  press  of  every 
shade  of  political  opinion  in  the  land, 
to  the  effect  that  Switzerland  is  de- 
termined to  resist,  even  by  force  of 
arms,  if  necessary,  all  attempts  to  in- 
duce her  to  change  her  attitude  of  ab- 
solute political  neutrality,  "  no  matter 
from  what  side  the  attempts  may  be 
made." 

THE  EASTERN  SITUATION. 
The  Afghan  Question. 

Central  Asia,  rather  than  Europe, 
is  now  the  scene  of  disquieting  com- 
plications ;  and  behind  the  incidents 
of  the  last  few  months,  trifling  enough 
in  themselves,  there  lie  possibilities 
too  serious  for  unmoved  contempla- 
tion— the  bringing  of  the  Great  Bear 
face  to  face  with  the  Lion  and  the 
Tiger  in  the  Happy  Valley  and  the 
historic  Khyber  Pass.  The  issues  of 
such  a  meeting,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
would  not  be  entirely  localized  in  Asia. 

The  preservation  of  Afghanistan  as 
a  strong,  independent,  and  at  the  same 
time  friendly  State,  to  act  as  a  ''buf- 
fer"  against   the   encroachments   of 


Russia,  is  the  cardinal  point  upon 
which  the  Afghan-Indian  relations 
turn.  It  is,  in  fact,  necessary,  in  view 
of  the  identity  of  the  vital  interests 
of  both  countries,  and  has  long  been 
an  important  element  in  all  those 
schemes  of  frontier  defense  to  which 
Anglo-Indian  statesmen  have  given 
so  much  anxious  thought.  There  is 
no  evidence  of  any  intention  on  the 
part  of  Russia  to  provoke  an  immedi- 
ate conflict  with  her  neighbors  in 
Central  Asia;  but  there  is  an  unmis- 
takable desire  on  her  part,  now  that 
she  is  for  the  time  being  paralyzed  in 
Europe  by  the  Triple  Alliance  and  by 
her  financial  difficulties,  to  press  on 
toward  a  quiet  acquisition  of  control 
over  all  the  practicable  passes  leading 
south  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh.  And  it 
is  in  virtue  of  this  fact,  coupled  with 
the  remembrance,  that,  on  occasion, 
Russia  has  not  hesitated  to  act  as  if 
she  held  the  wrath  of  England  lighter 
than  the  dust  in  the  balance,  that  the 
present  troubles  of  the  Ameer  Abdur- 
rahman have  such  an  intensity  of  in- 
terest for  Englishmen. 

The  Afghan  problem  is  a  perennial 
one,  varied  by  temporary  and  chang- 
ing conditions.  Its  permanent  fea- 
ture is  the  inherent  weakness  of  the 
central  Afghan  Government.  Added 
to  this,  are  the  temporary  dangers 
arising  from  the  varying  individual 
characters  of  the  Ameers,  their  rivals^ 
and  their  tributary  chiefs.  In  exter- 
nal relations,  the  Ameer  is  indepen- 
dent. In  relation  to  his  subjects,  his 
character  of  Sovereign  depends  upon 
the  law  of  might,  and  is  upheld  only 
by  relentless  cruelty  or  external  aid. 

The  present  uprising  of  the  Hazara 
tribe  (p.  168)  has  assumed  a  signifi- 
cance greater  than  was  at  first  attrib- 
uted to  it.  The  country,  we  are  told^ 
has  never  been  a  really  united  one. 
The  Ameer's  subjects  belong,  roughly 
speaking,  to  three  distinct  nationali- 
ties— the  PathanS;  or  Afghans  proper, 
who  are  the  dominant  race;  the  Ha- 
zaras,  who  occupy  the  chief  of  the 
central  provinces;  and  the  Usbegs, 
who  are  peculiarly  fierce  and  war- 
like— differing  from  one  another  in 
origin,  language,  and  national  charac- 
teristics. The  Hazaras  have  never  rec- 
ognized the  sovereignty  of  any  Ameer. 
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Descended  from  the  wild  warriors  of 
Genghis  Khan  and  Tamerlane,  they 
have  maintained  a  state  of  warlike 
semi-independence,  seldom  paying  tri- 
bute save  when  confronted  with  a 
show  of  superior  force.  The  present 
crisis  is  due  to  their  determination  to 
pay  no  further  taxes  to  the  Ameer, 
and  has  been  aggravated  by  the  ex- 
actions and  brutality  of  the  Afghan 
soldiers,  and  by  the  machinations  of 
Russian  agents,  whose  design,  it  is 
said,  is  to  replace  Abdurrahman  by 
Ishak  Khan,  Russia's  candidate  for 
the  throne  of  Cabul.  The  attainment 
of  this  object  would  make  Afghanis- 
tan a  Russian  province,  and  hasten,  if 
it  would  not  precipitate,  the  conflict 
which  all  regard  as  inevitable. 

But  not  only  have  the  Hazaras  risen 
in  rebellion;  the  flames  of  revolt  have 
spread  to  other  powerful  tribes  as 
well,  and  have  required  all  the  forces 
which  the  Ameer  could  muster  for 
their  suppression.  The  Afghan  troops 
have  suffered  several  serious  defeats, 
and  have  been  somewhat  decimated 
by  ravages  of  cholera;  but,  at  the  very 
close  of  the  quarter  (Sept.  30),  they 
are  reported  to  have  won  a  great  vic- 
tory, and  to  have  recaptured  several 
important  posts. 

In  addition  to  the  distractions  caused 
by  revolt  among  the  tribes,  and  by 
Russian  aggression  on  the  Pamirs, 
there  has  arisen  a  certain  tension  be- 
tween the  Ameer  and  the  Indian  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  the  policy  of  the  Ameer 
to  hold  himself  subject  neither  to  Eng- 
land nor  to  Russia,  but  to  lean  toward 
the  one  or  the  other  as  may  best  suit 
his  purposes,  though  he  has  remained 
tolerably  faithful  to  the  English  alli- 
ance formed  in  1886.  In  1885,  it  will 
be  remembered,  the  Russian  advan- 
ces from  Merv  toward  Afghanistan 
brought  the  Muscovite  and  the  Briton 
to  the  verge  of  open  conflict;  but  the 
famous  Pendjeh  question  was  peace- 
fully settled  by  diplomacy;  and  the 
Ameer,  established  upon  the  throne 
of  Cabul,  agreed  to  accept  from  the 
Earl  of  Dufferin,  Indian  Viceroy,  an 
annual  stipend  of  $600,000,  on  condi- 
tion that  he  should  guard  the  passes 
through  his  dominions  leading  from 
Russian  to  Indian  territory.  While  the 
power  of  the  Ameer  as  central  ruler 


was  thus  strengthened,  it  was  no  part 
of  the  British  design  to  enable  him 
to  tyrannize  over  the  neighboring 
semi-independent  tribes  on  the  fron- 
tier of  India.  On  the  contrary,  tak- 
ing the  lessons  laboriously  learned 
through  three-quarters  of  a  century's 
experience  in  solving  the  problems  of 
central  and  feudatory  rule,  the  British 
authorities  in  India  were  careful  to 
take  undertheir  protection  some  of  the 
outlying  Afghan  tribes  on  the  fron- 
tier, in  order  to  make  doubly  sure  the 
defense  of  the  road  to  India. 

One  of  these  little  semi-independent 
States  under  British  protection,  is 
Bajawr,  situated  on  the  far  Indian 
frontier  of  Cashmere.  During  the 
progress  of  the  Hazara  revolt,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  Mahmunds,  who  claim 
to  form  a  part  of  Bajawr,  came  into 
conflict  with  the  Afghan  forces  under 
Gholam  Hyder,  one  of  the  Ameer's 
best  generals,  and  inflicted  a  severe 
defeat  upon  him.  Thereupon  the  Af- 
ghan ruler  announced  his  intention  to 
annex  Bajawr.  Against  this  the  In- 
dian Government  protested.  In  order 
to  discuss  the  situation,  to  remove  all 
causes  of  friction  between  Calcutta 
and  Cabul,  and  with  the  further  de- 
sign of  explaining  clearly  to  the 
Ameer  the  policy  of  the  Indian  Gov- 
ernment regarding  its  northwest  fron- 
tier, the  Viceroy,  Lord  Lansdowne, 
proposed  to  send  a  British  mission 
under  General  Lord  Roberts,  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Indian  forces, 
to  meet  the  Ameer  at  Jellalabad. 
This  proposal  placed  the  Ameer  in  a 
somewhat  embarrassing  dilemma.  If 
he  agreed  to  give  Lord  Roberts  a  safe 
conduct  to  Jellalabad,  the  presence  of 
that  officer  with  a  military  escort 
would  have  been  taken  by  the  Afghans 
as  a  sign  that  their  ruler  had,  like 
Shah  Soojah  and  Yakoob  Khan,  bow- 
ed to  the  British  yoke.  If  he  declined 
the  interview,  he  might  give  offense 
at  Calcutta,  where  the  influence  of 
Russia  would  be  suspected.  And  so, 
although  the  presence  of  the  British 
Embassy  might  have  helped  toward 
a  suppression  of  the  Hazara  rebellion, 
the  Ameer  replied  to  the  Viceroy,  po- 
litely postponing  acceptance  of  his 
proposal,  alleging,  that  owing  to  the 
troubles  with  the  insurgents,  his  hands 
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were  too  full  to  attend  to  the  matter. 
He  did  not  finally  decline  to  receive 
a  mission;  on  the  contrary,  he  de- 
clared that  he  had  long  desired  such 
a  means  of  settling  the  questions  af- 
fecting his  frontier,  and  that  he  was 
pleased  with  the  Government's  selec- 
tion of  Lord  Roberts  as  the  Com- 
missioner, and  of  Jellalabad  as  the 
place  of  meeting.  However,  he  fixed 
no  time  for  receiving  the  mission. 
With  his  reply  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment are  apparently  satisfied;  but 
they  have  answered,  that  unless  the 
mission  be  received  not  later  than  Oc- 
tober, 1892,  the  whole  question  must 
be  regarded  as  indefinitely  postponed. 
There  is  no  imminent  danger  of  any 
rupture  of  relations  between  the 
Ameer  and  the  Calcutta  Government. 
Such  would  hardly  be  risked  by  either 
party  in  view  of  their  common  inter- 
ests. That  Abdurrahman  still  looks 
to  his  British  allies  is  evident  from  his 
recent  appeal  for  British  intervention 
in  the  matter  of  Russian  encroach- 
ment on  the  Pamirs,  and  from  his  re- 
quest for  British  assistance  in  check- 
ing the  Chikai  revolt  in  the  Kuram 
Valley,  a  request  which  has  been 
granted.  The  support  of  Great  Brit- 
ain is  Afghanistan's  main  protection 
against  that  foreign  aggression  which 
has  swallowed  up  so  many  of  the  sur- 
rounding States,  and  is  the  main  bul- 
wark which  stands  between  the  Ameer 
and  the  insurrectionary  tendencies  of 
his  own  subjects. 

Russian  Policy  in  the  Pamirs. 

Light  has  been  shed  upon  the  situ- 
ation in  the  Pamirs,  which,  at  the 
close  of  the  last  quarter  (p.  136),  ap- 
peared somewhat  threatening.  The 
Russian  troops,  under  Colonel  Yanoff, 
steadily  pushed  their  way  south  and 
east  on  the  plateau,  not  only  crossing 
the  Northern  Pamirs,  to  which  Rus- 
sia has  long  laid  claim,  but  even  press- 
ing their  outposts  to  the  Hindoo 
Koosh  range,  occupying  and  forti- 
fying several  important  points  with- 
in territory  over  which  China  and  Af- 
ghanistan claim  jurisdiction.  It  is  re- 
ported that  the  Chinese  troops  with- 
drew on  the  first  summons  from  the 
Russian  commander;  but  the  Af- 
ghans resisted  to  the  extent  of  a  skir- 


mish, the  blame  for  which  each  party 
lays  on  the  other. 

At  the  end  of  September,  the  Rus- 
sians had  withdrawn  from  the  disput- 
ed regions  into  Turkestan.  The  ob- 
ject of  their  expedition,  as  boldly 
avowed  by  the  Novoe  Vremya,  an  influ- 
ential paper  of  St.  Petersburg,  was. 
not  scientific  exploration,  as  at  first 
stated,  but  a  military  reconnoissance,. 
"undertaken  with  the  view  of 
strengthening  Russian  authority  in 
that  part  of  the  plateau  which  has  be- 
longed to  Russia  ever  since  1875,  in 
virtue  of  her  conquest  of  Khokand,. 
andwhichhasbeenarbitrarilyoccupied 
by  the  Afghans  and  the  Chinese." 
The  Russians  are  still  resolved  to 
maintain  pressure  upon  the  Afghans 
in  regard  to  the  districts  of  Roshan 
and  Shignan,  as  is  evident  from  their 
concentration  of  a  large  force  to  be 
permanently  stationed  in  the  Mur- 
ghabi  Valley. 

Their  withdrawal  into  Turkestan 
has  obviated  the  necessity  of  British 
assistance  to  the  Ameer's  forces,  and 
postponed  the  trouble  at  least  for  the 
winter.  In  the  meantime.  Lord  Rose- 
bery  and  M.  de  Staal,  the  Russian 
Ambassador  to  England,  have  en- 
tered upon  an  exchange  of  views  on 
the  whole  question,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  no  serious  complications  will 
arise. 

THE  MOROCCO  MISSION. 

After  more  than  two  months  of 
fruitless  effort,  the  negotiations  re- 
ferred to  in  our  last  number  (p.  136), 
f  ora  commercial  treaty  between  Great 
Britain  and  Morocco,  ended  on  July 
16  in  utter  failure.  This  much  is  def- 
initely known,  though  little  credence 
is  to  be  placed  on  the  sensational  re- 
ports from  time  to  time  sent  out  as  to 
the  precarious  situation  of  Sir  Charles 
Euan-Smith's  mission  at  Fez,  reports 
which  have  not  been  confirmed  by 
official  dispatches. 

Few,  if  any,  regions  of  the  Dark 
Continent  surpass  Morocco  in  richness 
of  natural  resources.  There  are  vast 
stretches  of  country  fitted  for  corn- 
growing,  while  the  intervening  moun- 
tains abound  in  mineral  wealth.  The 
climate  is  not  excessively  hot.  Popu- 
lation is  sparse.     Nothing  but  good 
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government  is  needed  to  promote  the 
development  of  resources  which  will 
be  as  useful  to  Morocco  as  to  the  rest 
of  the  world.  But,  under  the  present 
backward  system  prevailing  there, 
progress  is  stifled.  To  take  an  exam- 
ple, the  export  of  corn  is  practically 
prohibited  by  heavy  duties.  Nor, with 
the  exception  of  the  cattle  sent  to  Gib- 
raltar under  a  special  treaty,  can  any 
four-footed  animal  be  shipped  unless 
by  special  permit  of  the  Sultan  m  each 
case,  and  then  only  from  the  port  of 
Tangier.  The  Sultan's  permit  is  also 
required  before  any  foreigner  can  set- 
tle or  acquire  title  to  land  in  the  coun- 
try; and  in  no  case  is  that  permit 
granted  without  a  substantial  pecun- 
iary consideration. 

Of  course,  it  was 
not  the  object  of  the 
British  mission  to  di- 
rectly reform  the  in- 
ternal condition  of 
Moorish  affairs;  but 
it  was  to  make  the 
country  of  M  u  1  e  y 
Hassan  more  accessi- 
ble to  European  trade 
in  general,  to  facili- 
tate commerce  with 
and  within  the  Sunset 
Land.  Whether  or 
not  some  ulterior  po- 
litical design  lurked 
beneath  the  British 
proposals,  is  known 
for  certain  only  to  the 
authorities  in  Down- 
ing Street;  but,  from  the  very  first, 
the  Paris  Government  seems  to  have 
viewed  the  mission  of  Sir  Charles 
Euan-Smith  with  misgiving,  as  if  sus- 
pecting that  "perfidious  Albion"  were 
playing  in  the  northwest  corner  of 
Africa  the  same  game  which  she  had 
successfully  played  in  the  northeast — 
that  of  supplanting  French  by  British 
influence.  What  part,  if  any,  French 
intrigue  may  have  played  in  causing 
the  failure  of  the  British  Embassy,  is 
also  a  diplomatic  secret.  An  equally 
important  part,  at  least,  must  have 
been  played  by  the  ingrained  hostil- 
ity of  the  Moorish  nobles  to  European 
influence. 

The  British  proposals  were  support- 
ed by  the  Governments  of  Germany, 
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Austria,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Belgium; 
and  it  is  said  that  M.  Ribot,  the  French 
Foreign  Minister,  had  also  expressed 
his  general  approval  of  the  proposed 
treaty  when  submitted  to  him  by  Lord 
Dufferin.  The  treaty  aimed  to  se- 
cure permanent  permission  for  the 
exportation  of  all  cereals  at  a  moder- 
ate duty,  together  with  greater  facil- 
ities for  the  shipping  of  cattle,  and  the 
purchaseof  land  by  Europeans.  These 
advantages  were  to  be  enjoyed,  not 
by  Great  Britain  alone,  but  by  other 
countries  as  well. 

For  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  the  Brit- 
ish Minister  would  accomplish  his  ob- 
ject. The  Sultan  had  accepted  all  the 
clauses  of  the  treaty  except  those  re- 
lating to  the  exportation  of  wheat  and 
barley.  At  that  point, 
however,he  hesitated, 
and  attempted  to 
bribe  Sir  Charles 
Smith  by  offering  him 
;^3o,ooo  if  he  would 
withdraw  the  grain 
clauses.  In  the  mean- 
time, we  are  told,  the 
Governor  of  Fez,  on 
the  firstdayof  the  Mo- 
hammedan Bairam 
Festival,  made  a  de- 
liberate attempt  to 
stir  up  the  people 
against  the  foreign- 
ers. A  mob  of  500 
men,  in  front  of  the 
Governor's  residence, 
under  the  personal 
direction  of  the  Deputy  Governor, 
threw  stones  at  the  British  Vice- 
Consul,  who  was  accompanied  by  sev- 
eral Europeans  and  Americans.  Seri- 
ous trouble  was  averted  only  by  the 
prompt  action  of  Sir  Charles  Euan- 
Smith,  who  demanded  an  immediate 
explanation  from  the  Sultan.  The 
latter  threw  the  Deputy-Governor 
into  chains,  bastinadoed  the  leaders 
of  the  mob,  and  fined  the  Governor 
;£"2,ooo,  which  sum  the  British  Com- 
missioner distributed  among  the  poor 
people  of  the  Sacred  City.  The  ru- 
mors of  a  serious  disturbance  caused 
by  an  attempt  to  raise  the  Union  Jack 
over  the  British  Vice-Consulate,  and 
the  calling  out  of  the  Sultan's  troops 
to  preserve  order,  seem  to  have  been 
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exaggerated.  An  outrageous  attack 
was,  however,  made  upon  two  Amer- 
icans, Messrs.  Chanler  and  Bonsai,  on 
July  5,  by  the  soldiers  of  the  Basha  of 
Fez.  Satisfaction  for  the  outrage  was 
demanded  by  the  British  Minister, 
who  took  up  the  case;  and  the  Sultan 
sent  a  letter  of  apology,  punished  the 
soldiers  who  had  committed  the  vio- 
lence, made  handsome  presents  to  the 
Americans,  and  sent  a  guard  of  honor 
to  conduct  them  to  the  coast. 

On  July  12,  the  Sultan  persisting  in 
his  refusal  to  assent  to  the  insertion 
of  the  grain  clauses.  Sir  Charles  Smith 
withdrew  his  mission  from  Fez.  He 
encamped  at  Ras  el  Ma,  some  forty 
miles  away,  where  negotiations  were 
resumed,  but  without  any  result.  On 
July  1 6,  the  British  party  finally  broke 
camp,  and  proceeded  to  the  coast, 
whence  they  embarked  for  England 
on  the  British  ship  Ainphion. 

Thus,  for  the  present,  all  further 
action  in  the  direction  of  opening  up 
Morocco  to  European  commerce,  is 
indefinitely  postponed,  unless  such  a 
result  follow  from  a  French  mission, 
which,  it  is  said,  is  now  making  ready 
to  start  for  Fez.  If  French  diplomacy 
meet  with  no  greater  success  than 
British  in  overcoming  the  aversion  of 
the  Moor  to  the  European,  the  unde- 
veloped agricultural  and  mineral 
wealth  of  Morocco  will  continue  un- 
touched, and  the  regeneration  of  the 
country  by  any  other  than  violent 
means  will  daily  grow  more  hopeless. 

THE  PARTITION  OF  AFRICA. 

The  spheres  of  European  influence 
in  Africa  present  an  ever-shifting 
scene.  After  long  and  laborious  work 
on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed in  accordance  with  the  Anglo- 
Portuguese  convention  ratified  in 
June,  1 89 1  (see  Vol.  I.,  p.  229),  the 
delimitation  of  the  frontier  between 
the  British  and  Portuguese  posses- 
sions in  Southeast  Africa,  is  approach- 
ing completion.  The  name  "  Manica 
Plateau,"  designating  teMtory  whose 
eastern  limit  was  to  form  the  bound- 
ary, is  found  to  be  a  term  not  justified 
by  the  geographical  configuration  of 
the  country;  so  that  the  33d  meridian 
east  of  Greenwich  has  been  selected 
as  the  boundary  south  to  the  Mutare 


Valley;  thence  farther  south,  the  me- 
ridian 32°  30'  east. 

Heretofore  the  northern  and  east- 
ern limits  of  the  Con^o  Free  State 
have  not  been  clearly  defined.  A  re- 
cent incident — the  killing  of  a  French- 
man, M.  de  Poumayrac,  a  Lieutenant 
of  M.  de  Brazza's,  at  a  post  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ketto  River — has  in- 
volved the  French  and  the  Free  State 
authorities  in  a  dispute.  The  latter 
disclaim  all  responsibility  for  the  af- 
fair, as  their  agents  have  never  occu- 
pied the  Ketto  region,  and  the  attack 
on  the  French  outpost  was  made  by 
native  mutineers.  The  French,  on  the 
other  hand,  claim  that  the  Berlin  Act 
fixed  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
Free  State  at  the  fourth  degree  of  lat- 
itude, which  would  throw  the  respon- 
sibility upon  that  State ;  and  they  have 
refused  to  accept  the  offer  of  the  Con- 
go State  authorities  to  submit  the  ques- 
tion to  arbitration. 

But  this  question  is  of  even  less  im- 
portance for  the  solution  of  the  mid- 
African  problem  than  that  arising 
from  the  attempt  of  the  Congo  State 
to  extend  its  sphere  to  the  Nile,  and 
to  take  up  a  position  contiguous  to 
that  of  Great  Britain.  After  some 
eighteen  months  of  exploration,  a 
well  armed  force,  said  to  consist  of 
1,000  men,  led  by  M.  Van  den  Kerck- 
hove,  an  officer  of  the  Congo  State, 
has  at  last  established  itself  at  Wade- 
lai  on  the  Nile,  the  former  headquar- 
ters of  Emin  Pasha.  Not  only  so,  but 
it  has  established  stations  en  route  be- 
yond the  limit  commonly  assigned  to 
the  Free  State  on  the  northeast,  and, 
by  so  doing,  has  undoubtedly  struck  a 
serious  blow  at  the  mid- African  slave 
trade. 

The  British  sphere  has  thus  been 
encroached  upon;  for  although,  since 
the  death  of  Gordon  and  the  aban- 
donment of  the  Soudan,  England  has 
done  nothing  effectively  to  occupy  the 
Equatorial  Province,  yet  it  was  agreed, 
when  England  and  Germany  divided 
the  bulk  of  Eastern  and  Southern  Af- 
rica between  them  two  years  ago  (see 
Vol.  I.,  p.  26),  that  that  territory  should 
be  assigned  to  the  former.  It  is  the 
frankly  admitted  desire  of  King  Leo- 
pold to  establish  stations  on  the  Up- 
per Nile.    It  has  been  the  equally  em- 
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phatic  purpose  of  the  British  Foreign 
Office  not  to  allow  the  region  in  ques- 
tion to  be  incorporated  into  the  Free 
State;  and  Belgium  has  been  notified 
that  she  must  withdraw  the  present 
expedition. 

The  outcome  will  be  watched  with 
interest.  King  Leopold's  object  is  pro- 
fessedly friendly — to  co-operate  with 
England  and  to  occupy  the  country  in 
her  behalf,  so  as  to  prevent  any  other 
Power  from  insertinga wedge  between 
the  Congo  State  and  the  British  sphere 
on  the  Nile.  He  is  trying  to  induce 
Lord  Rosebery  and  the  managers  of 
the  East  Africa  Company  to  consent 
to  the  absorption  of  part  of  the  Up- 
per Nile  country  into  the  Congo  State. 
Owing  to  the  claims  of  France  upon 
the  Free  State  in  certain  contingen- 
cies, there  are  fears  that  future  com- 
plications might  arise.  At  any  rate, 
the  present  movement  of  Belgium  has 
brought  Great  Britain  face  to  face  with 
the  problem  as  to  whether  she  shall 
occupy  or  abandon  the  sphere  allotted 
to  her  by  the  agreement  of  1890. 

In  West  Africa  also,  there  are  un- 
settled boundary  questions,  particu- 
larly affecting  France  and  England. 
For  many  years  it  has  been  the  pol- 
icy of  Great  Britain  in  that  part  of  the 
Dark  Continent,  to  abstain  from  ter- 
ritorial extension  into  the  interior, 
which  has  been  left  almost  entirely  to 
France  for  a  considerable  distance  be- 
yond the  upper  Niger.  Some  months 
ago,  Joint  Commissioners  were  sent 
out  to  fix  definitely  the  delimitation 
between  Sierra  Leone  and  the  French 
possessions  in  the  north,  and  between 
the  Gold  Coast  Colony  and  the  French 
territory  on  the  west.  The  boundaries 
had  been  generally  indicated  by  riv- 
ers and  other  natural  features.  The 
Commissioners  have,  however,  return- 
ed without  being  able  to  accomplish 
their  purpose. 

Last  year  we  drew  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Russia  was  earnestly  work- 
ing to  establish  a  foothold  in  North- 
eastern Africa,  with  the  presumable 
object  of  embarrassing  the  develop- 
ment of  British  policy  in  the  Nile 
Delta  (see  Vol.  L,  p.  359).  An  expe- 
dition led  by  Lieutenant  Mashkoff,  and 
under  the  auspices  of  the  authorities 
at  St.  Petersburg,  started  out  in  April, 


1 891,  with  the  ostensible  purpose  of 
scientific  exploration,  but  with  the 
deeper,  political  object  of  bringing 
Abyssinia  under  a  Russian  protecto- 
rate. It  is  now  reported  that  Mash- 
koff has  practically  succeeded  in  his 
purpose,  and  has  returned  to  St.  Pe- 
tersburg bearing  letters  from  the 
Abyssinian  King  and  the  dignitaries 
of  the  Abyssinian  Church,  all  declar- 
ing that  the  time  is  ripe  for  the  for- 
mal assumption,  by  Russia,  of  a  pro- 
tectorate over  their  ancient  Kingdom. 

Such  a  step  is  now  being  earnestly 
contemplated.  M.  Pobiedonostzeff, 
Procurator  of  the  Russian  Holy  Sy- 
nod, strongly  favors  it;  and  it  is  con- 
sidered probable  that  during  the  win- 
ter Mashkoff  will  return  to  Abyssinia, 
and  conclude  a  formal  treaty. 

The  present  relations  of  the  two 
countries  have  been  reached  through 
religious  means.  The  Abyssinian 
Church  calls  itself  Christian,  but  is  in- 
tensely hostile  to  both  Protestants  and 
Roman  Catholics,  and  so  has  a  certain 
affinity  with  the  State  Church  of  Rus- 
sia. And,  as  the  Church  practically 
controls  the  Government  in  Abys- 
sinia, Russia,  by  becoming  protector 
of  the  Church,  would  virtually  be- 
come protector  of  the  State.  She 
would  thus  acquire  a  certain  tract  of 
land  in  the  unappropriated  portion  of 
the  Red  Sea  littoral,  and  would  hence- 
forth be  a  power  to  be  reckoned  with 
in  all  European  plans  affecting  the 
northeastern  portion  of  the  African 
Continent. 

The  Uganda  Trouble. 

In  previous  issues  of  this  review, 
we  have  outlined  the  facts  bearing 
upon  the  position  of  the  British  East 
Africa  Company  m  Uganda,  and  the 
proposed  abandonment  of  that  terri- 
tory (see  Vol.  I.,  p.  492,  and  Vol.  II., 
p.  137).  It  is  now  (September  30)  an- 
nounced that  the  British  Cabinet,  in 
spite  of  the  pleadings  of  a  missionary 
delegation  recently  sent  to  confer  with 
Lord  Rosebery,  has  decided  not  to  oc- 
cupy and  annex  the  region. 

Briefly  the  situation  is  as  follows. 
It  has  long  been  a  part  of  the  British 
Imperial  policy,  not  only  to  conserve 
its  old-established  interests  on  the 
Zanzibar  Coast,  but  also  to  open  up 
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the  interior  to  British  trade,  and  to 
suppress  the  slave  traffic.  These  mo- 
tives underlay  the  Anglo-German  con- 
vention effected  by  the  Salisbury  Gov- 
ernment in  July,  1890  (see  Vol.  I.,  p. 
26),  which  averted  the  risk  of  colli- 
sions then  imminent,  and  secured  for 
both  countries  free  access  to  the  inte- 
rior. It  is  a  recognized  principle  of 
international  law,  that  effective  occu- 
pation is  necessary  to  the  establish- 
ment of  territorial  rights.  Germany, 
France,  and  Portugal  have  adopted 
the  policy  of  rendering  direct  assist- 
ance from  the  central  Treasury,  in  or- 
der to  secure  that  occupation  which 
will  establish  their  claims.  Great 
Britain,  on  the  other  hand,  intrusts 
the  work  to  chartered  companies,  who 
have  to  consult  the  interests  of  their 
shareholders,  and  who,  if  they  branch 
out  beyond  the  well  defined  and  lim- 
ited sphere  adapted  to  their  resources, 
do  so  at  their  own  risk.  In  this  way, 
the  East  Africa  Company  branched 
out  into  Uganda.  Its  claim  upon  the 
Imperial  Government  is  based  upon 
the  fact  that  it  has  followed  the  lines 
of  Imperial  polic}^,  and  has  done  Im- 
perial service  in  preventing  the  Ger- 
man occupation  of  the  territory,  which 
would  have  barred  all  development 
westward  to  the  Congo  Free  State 
and  northward  to  the  head  waters  of 
the  Nile — a  service  which  has  been 
sanctioned  by  the  Anglo-German 
agreement  referred  to.     Now,  how- 


ever, the  expenses  of  further  carrying 
on  the  work  are  too  great  for  the  Com- 
pany's unaided  resources.  Hence  the 
appeal  for  Imperial  assistance,  which, 
unless  granted  by  the  end  of  the  pres- 
ent year,  it  is  almost  certain,  will  ne- 
cessitate the  complete  abandonment 
of  the  work  of  civilization  already  ac- 
complished, the  consequent  invalida- 
tion of  British  rights  in  the  territory 
concerned,  and  the  re-establishment 
of  Mohammedan  supremacy  with  all 
its  horrors. 

It  is  difficult,  at  this  distance,  to 
learn  the  truth  concerning  the  recent 
deplorable  outbreak  of  hostilities  be- 
tween the  Catholics  and  Protestants 
in  Uganda.  The  latter,  although  the 
older  mission,  are  inferior  in  numbers. 
The  blame  of  the  conflict,  each  party 
lays  on  the  other.  With  the  assist- 
ance of  a  Maxim  gun  under  the  di- 
rection of  Captain  Lugard,  an  officer 
of  the  East  Africa  Company,  the  Cath- 
olics were  worsted,  and  fled  to  the 
islands.  King  M'wanga  accompanying 
them.  There  they  were  attacked  again 
by  Captain  Lugard,  who  claimed  that 
the  return  of  the  King  was  indispen- 
sable to  the  re-establishment  of  order. 
At  the  close  of  the  quarter,  M'wanga 
had  gone  back  to  his  capital,  the  Com- 
pany's authority  had  been  restored, 
and  matters  had  quieted  down.  Un- 
certainty as  to  the  future  of  Uganda, 
no  doubt,  played  some  part  in  causing 
the  trouble. 


AFFAIRS  IN  EUROPE. 


THE  BRITISH  ELECTIONS. 

THE  general  quietude  now  reign- 
ing throughout  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  forms  a  remarkable  con- 
trast to  the  excitement  which  pre- 
vailed three  months  ago  on  the  eve  of 
the  polling.  The  struggle  was  over 
on  the  23d  of  July,  the  general  predic- 
tions of  a  Liberal  victory  being  ful- 
filled. For  sixty  years,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  brief  period  in  1846,  when 
he  was  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  and 
refrained  from  debate  on  the  repeal  of 
the  corn  laws,  Mr.  Gladstone  has  ren- 


dered active  service  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  And  now,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-three,  after  a  struggle  which 
there  are  few  but  think  must  be  his 
last,  but  which  has  been  fought  with 
all  the  apparent  energy  oi  youth,  this 
veteran  statesman  of  England,  for  the 
fourth  time  in  his  remarkable  career, 
finds  himself  borne  in  upon  the  flow- 
ing tide  of  electoral  success. 

The  world  is  not  unanimous  in  its 
judgment  of  the  greait  Commoner,  and 
it  is  too  soon  to  appraise  his  services; 
but  his  unique  personality  and  com- 
manding  qualities   of    intellect    and 
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character,  have,  in  the  struggle  just 
ended,  made  an  impression  as  never 
before  in  any  electoral  crisis  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  In  his  many  speech- 
es, notably  those  delivered  at  Glas- 
gow on  July  2,  and  in  Midlothian  as 
the  closing  effort  of  the  campaign  on 
July  II,  he  displayed  amazing  vigor, 
ingenuity,  and  eloquence. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  Parliament, 
the  Unionists  had  a  majority  of  68. 
This  has  now  been  turned  into  a 
Home  Rule  majority  of  42.  The  fol- 
lowing tables  show  the  strength  of 
parties  at  the  election  of  1886,  at  the 
end  of  the  last  Parliament,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  recent  contest: 

AUGUST,  1886. 


UNIONISTS. 

Conservatives 316 

Liberal  Unionists  78 


HOME    RULERS. 

Liberals 190 

Irish  Nationalists,  86 


Total 394       Total 276 

Unionist  Majority,  iii 
JUNE,  1892. 


Conservatives 304 

Liberal  Unionists  65 


Liberals 215 

Anti-Parnellites . .   56 
Parnellites 30 


Total 369       Total 301 

Unionist  Majority— 68. 


JULY  23,  i8g2. 

Conservatives. . .  .268    Liberals 275 

Liberal  Unionists  46  I  Anti-Parnellites . .  72 
Parnellites 9 

Total  314       Total 356 

Home  Rule  Majority — 42. 

The  returns  of  the  aggregate  vote 
polled  are  as  follows: 

For  the  Liberals 2,275,782 

For  the  Unionists 2,048,629 

Liberal  Majority 227,153 

The  Unionist  representation  by 
counties  and  boroughs  at  the  close  of 
the  last  Parliament  and  at  the  close  of 
the  recent  election,  is  as  follows: 

June,  iSqs.  July  23^  '92. 

Counties 191  158 

Boroughs 169  147 

Universities 9  9 

The  following  are  similar  figures 
for  the  Liberal  side: 

June,  i8q2.  July  2j,  'q2. 

Counties 186  219 

Boroughs 115  137 

Universities    nil  nil 

There  have  thus  been  no  sweeping 
changes  in  either  counties  or  bor- 
oughs, but  only  moderate  changes  in 
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both.  The  victory  has  not  been  as 
great  as  Mr.  Gladstone  expected.  Ire- 
land, Scotland,  and  Wales  have  given 
overwhelming  Home  Rule  majorities; 
but  England  has  emphatically  taken 
the  opposite  course  by  giving  a  Union- 
ist majority  of  over  70.  In  Ireland, 
all  but  23  out  of  103  seats  are  for  Home 
Rule;  in  Scotland,  all  but  21  out  of 
72;  and  m  Wales,  all  but  two  out  of 
30,  the  Liberal  Unionists  being  totally 
driven  out  of  the  last  named.  The 
Unionists  gained  a  few  seats  in  Ire- 
land, notably  South  Dublin;  but  the 
Liberals  remain,  as  in  1886,  totally 
unrepresented  in  the  Emerald  Isle. 

The  English  verdict  against  Home 
Rule  was  given  by  the  boroughs,  not 
by  the  counties.  Only  one  town  of 
the  first  rank,  Leeds, 
has  given  a  Gladsto- 
nian  majority;  and 
only  one,  Manchester, 
is  equally  divided.  In 
Liverpool,  eight  Un- 
ionists were  returned 
to  one  Home  Ruler. 
Birmingham  re- 
turned all  its  seven 
Members  by  enor- 
mous Unionist  major- 
ities —  an  emphatic 
triumph  for  Mr. 
Chamberlain.  InLon- 
d  o  n,  however,  a  1- 
though  a  Unionist 
majority  remained, 
yet  the  Gladstonians 
achieved  the  brilliant 
record  of  a  gain  of  fourteen  seats. 

Several  important  facts  were  re- 
vealed by  the  contest.  One  is  the  im- 
portance of  what  has  come  to  be 
known  as  the  Labor  Party.  True, 
this  is  not  the  first  appearance  of  La- 
bor in  English  political  life;  but  it  is 
the  first  occasion  where  Labor  has  as- 
sumed an  independent  position;  and 
no  one  can  foretell  what  part  it  will 
play  in  parliamentary  struggles.  Mr. 
Burt  for  Morpeth,  Mr.  Burns  for  Bat- 
tersea,  and  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  for  South- 
west Ham,  are  the  present  leaders. 
It  was  by  the  Labor  vote  that  the 
Gladstonian  success  in  many  instances 
was  assured;  and  it  was  through  the 
same  vote  that  Mr.  Morley,  who  had 
opposed  the  eight  hour  idea,  so  nar- 


rowly escaped  defeat  at  Newcastle. 
The  party  show  a  tendency  to  consider 
their  own  aims  as  more  pressing  than 
even  the  demand  for  Home  Rule;  and 
boast  that  they  will  continue  to  main- 
tain their  independence  until  their 
ends  are  won. 

In  the  bid  for  the  vote  of  the  agri- 
cultural laborer,  the  Liberals  were 
successful.  Hodge  voted  for  Glad- 
stone; but  the  significance  of  his  vote 
as  a  consciously  rendered  verdict  on 
the  subject  of  Home  Rule,  is  doubt- 
ful. He,  too,  like  the  miner,  the  city 
artisan,  and  other  sons  of  toil,  has  be- 
gun to  assert  his  claims,  and  has  voted 
for  the  party  likely,  in  his  opinion,  to 
do  the  most  for  him. 

In  Midlothian,  Mr.  Gladstone's  own 
constituency,  for 
which  he  was  return- 
ed without  opposition 
in  1886,  the  Unionists 
achieved  a  most  bril- 
liant exploit  in  reduc- 
ing his  majority  of 
4,631  in  1885,  to  690 
in    1802.      Mr.    Glad- 


HON.  EDWARD  BL 
M.  P.  FOR  SOU- 


AKE,  OF  CANADA 
FH  LONGFORD. 


stones  opponent. 
Colonel  A.  G.  Wau- 
chope,  a  Liberal  Un- 
ionist, is  a  man  of  old 
family  and  great  per- 
sonal popularity.  The 
most  important  cause, 
however,  of  the 
change  in  the  Midlo- 
thian vote,  was  the 
dissatisfaction  due  to 
Mr.  Gladstone  s  leaning  in  favor  of  a 
disestablishment  of  the  Scottish  Kirk. 
Of  the  personalities  of  the  contest, 
none  concerned  more  closely  the  char- 
acter of  a  candidate,  than  the  canvass 
in  the  Forest  of  Dean  Division  of 
Gloucestershire.  Sir  Charles  Dilke, 
co-respondent  some  years  ago  in  the 
famous  Crawford  divorce  case,  which 
caused  his  withdrawal  from  public 
life,  again  sought  election  as  a  Lib- 
eral. After  a  bitter  fight,  he  was  re- 
turned by  a  majority  of  2,418,  this  re- 
sult being  a  surprise  to  the  Conserva- 
tives, who  counted  much  upon  the 
assistance  of  the  Nonconformists. 

In  the  Irish  contests,  the  Conserva- 
tives showed  some  gains  in  the  North, 
as  already  stated;  but  the  Parnellites 
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returned  only  nine  candidates.  The 
latter  were  confident  of  victory  in 
West  Wicklow,  where  Mr.  J.  H.  Par- 
nell,  a  brother  of  the  great  National- 
ist leader,  was  a  candidate.  But,  al- 
though he  fought  against  a  divided 
opposition,  there  being  a  Conservative 
and  an  Anti-Parnellite  candidate,  the 
magic  associations  of  his  brother's 
name  were  not  sufficient  to  raise  him 
above  the  foot  of  the  poll. 

The  Hon.  Edward  Blake,  of  Toron- 
to, Ont,  who  was  invited  to  Ireland 
by  the  Anti-Parnellite  leaders,  was 
elected  for  South  Longford  by  a  ma- 
jority of  2,197.  He  is  considered  a 
valuable  acquisition  to  the  Gladsto- 
nian  ranks,  owing  not  only  to  his  in- 
tellectual power  and  skill  as  a  debater, 
but  to  his  practical  knowledge  of  the 
working  of  the  parliamentary  system 
in  Canada. 

The  Hon.  Dadabhai  Naoroji,  the 
new  M.  P.  for  Central  Finsbury,  is  the 
first  native  Indian  to  receive  election 
to  the  Commons. 

It  is  not  disputed  that  the  election 
has  resulted  in  placing  the  Liberals  in 
a  position  of  entire  dependence  upon 
the  Irish  vote,  nor  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble, at  this  stage,  to  estimate  the  pre- 
cise value  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  major- 
ity. The  Liberal  leader  is  surround- 
ed by  supporters  of  heterogeneous 
tendencies.  Parnellite  and  Anti-Par- 
nellite have  not  yet  learned  to  lie  down 
together.  Labor  has  shown  impa- 
tience at  the  shunting  of  its  demands. 
The  Scotch  and  the  Welsh  Liberals 
would  give  precedence  to  Disestab- 
lishment over  all  other  questions.  The 
Progressives  of  the  London  County 
Council  are  urgently  pressing  for  mu- 
nicipal reform;  and  the  agricultural 
laborer  counts  on  the  early  fulfillment 
of  sweeping  promises. 

It  was  on  none  of  these  lines,  how- 
ever, that  the  contest  proceeded. 
Home  Rule  was  the  issue  raised  by 
Mr.  Gladstone  to  supreme  importance, 
and  the  establishment  of  an  Irish  Par- 
liament was  the  main  object  for  which 
the  suffrage  of  the  Liberal  voter  was 
requested.  Whether  the  Liberal  sec- 
tions in  the  Commons  will  bow  to  this 
one  issue,  remains  to  be  seen.  How- 
ever, in  spite  of  the  diversity  of  their 
aims,  it  is  generally  assumed  that  they 


will  unite  upon  the  passage  of  some 
sort  of  Home  Rule  bill.  If  so,  the 
measure  will  be  thrown  out  by  the 
Lords,  in  order  that  an  issue  so  vital, 
involving,  as  many  think,  the  integrity 
of  the  nation,  may  not  be  settled  with- 
out a  more  direct  and  decisive  expres- 
sion of  the  popular  will  regarding  it, 
than  any  leader  can  command  in  the 
present  House  of  Commons.  Beyond 
that,  all  is  mere  speculation. 

THE  BRITISH  PARLIAMENT. 

The  new  Parliament,  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
thirteenth  of  Queen  Victoria's  reign, 
assembled  for  its  first  session  on  Au- 
gust 4.  When  Mr.  Gladstone  ap- 
peared in  the  House,  tremendous  en- 
thusiasm reigned,  the  Irish  Members 
vying  with  the  Liberals  in  doing 
homage  to  the  great  leader  who  had 
reconquered  the  lost  Paradise  of  a 
party's  ambition,  and  reconstructed 
the  shattered  hopes  of  a  desponding 
people.  Mr.  Arthur  Peel,  M.  P.  for 
Warwick  and  Leamington,  was  unan- 
imously re-elected  Speaker  on  motion 
of  Sir  M.  W.  Ridley,  the  nomination 
being  seconded  by  Mr.  Gladstone. 

The  Queen's  Speech  intimated  that 
there  was  little  financial  or  legislative 
business  calling  for  atten  tion.  Every- 
one knew  for  what  purpose  the  Mem- 
bers had  gathered  together — to  "ring 
out  the  old"  and  "ring  in  the  new," 
or,  as  Mr.  Asquith  put  it,  "  to  perform 
the  obsequies  of  a  dead  majority." 
The  address  in  reply  to  the  Queen's 
Speech  was  moved  on  August  8,  by 
Mr.  D.  P.  Barton,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Cross;  but  no  marked  interest  was 
aroused  until  the  occasion  for  which 
all  were  waiting  arrived,  when  Mr. 
H.  H.  Asquith,  thedistinguished  young 
Gladstonian  M.  P.  for  East  Fifeshire, 
moved  in  a  few  words  an  amendment 
to  the  effect  that  the  House  should  de- 
clare a  vote  of  no  confidence  in  the 
Government.  This  was  seconded  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Burt,  Gladstonian  M.  P. 
for  Morpeth,  Secretary  of  the  Nor- 
thumberland Miners'  Mutlial  Associa- 
tion. The  debate  that  followed  was 
void  of  any  great  interest,  its  most 
brilliant  incident,  perhaps,  being  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  attempt  to  show  that 
the  germs  of    inevitable  disruption 
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lurked  within  the  Irish- Gladstonian 
alliance,  and  that  the  only  safety  for 
the  Liberal  party  lay  in  a  resumption 
of  relations  with  the  Dissentient  Lib- 
erals. Unusual  crowds  patiently  at- 
tended in  the  hope  of  a  division;  but 
it  was  a  little  after  midnight  on  the 
night  of  August  1 1  when  the  vote  was 
taken.  Rarely  have  so  many  Mem- 
bers been  in  their  seats  at  once.  Of 
the  670  composing  the  House,  only 
three  were  absent,  all  of  whom  had 
paired  off.  There  was  no  cross  vot- 
ing. At  12:25  the  tellers  returned, 
and  the  paper  recording  the  vote  was 
handed  to  the  Opposition  Whips,  Mr. 
Arnold  Morley  and  Mr.  Marjoribanks. 
This  was  a  signal  for  cheers  from  the 
Opposition,  as  indicating  a  Gladsto- 
nian victory.  The  vote  stood  350  for 
and  310  against  the  "no  confidence" 
amendment,  the  vote  of  the  four  tell- 
ers not  appearing  in  the  division  lists. 
When  the  excitement  subsided,  Mr. 
Balfour  calmly  moved  an  adjourn- 
ment for  a  week. 

The  New  Cabinet. 

The  next  day,  August  12,  Lord  Sal- 
isbury bore  to  Her  Majesty  at  Os- 
borne House,  on  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
the  resignation  of  his  Ministry.  The 
formation  of  a  new  Cabinet  was  im- 
mediately intrusted  to  Mr.  Gladstone; 
and  on  August  16,  the  Liberal  leader, 
having  submitted  the  names  of  his 
proposed  colleagues  to  the  Queen  for 
approval,  announced  them  to  the  pub- 
lic.    The  Cabinet  list  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Gladstone,  Lord  Privy  Seal,  and  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury. 

Earl  Rosebery,  Foreign  Secretary. 

Baron  Herschell,  Lord  Chancellor. 

Sir  William  Vernon  Harcourt,  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer. 

Mr.  Herbert  H.  Asquith,  Home  Secretary. 

The  Right  Hon.  Henry  H.  Fowler,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

The  Right  Hon.  H.  Campbell-Bannerman, 
Secretary  of  State  for  War. 

Earl  Spencer,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 

The  Right  Hon.  John  Morley,  Chief  Sec- 
retary for  Ireland. 

The  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Mundella,  President 
of  the  Boara  of  Trade. 

Sir  Charles  Russell,  Attorney-General. 

Mr.  John  Rigby,  Solicitor-General. 

The  Earl  of  Kimberley,  Secretary  of  State 
for  India,  and  President  of  the  Council. 

The  Marquis  of  Ripon,  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies. 


Sir  George  O.  Trevelyan,  Secretary  for 
Scotland. 

Mr.  Arnold  Morley,  Postmaster-General. 

Mr.  Arthur  Herbert  Dyke  Acland,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Council  on  Education. 

Baron  Houghton,  Viceroy  of  Ireland,  with- 
out a  seat  in  the  Cabinet. 

Professor  James  Bryce,  Chancellor  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster. 

Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre,  First  Commissioner  of 
Works. 

In  making  this  selection,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone was  evidently  influenced  by  the 
conviction,  that,  owing  to  his  narrow 
and  somewhat  "fluid"  majority,  it  was 
necessary  to  create  confidence  in  the 
new  Ministry;  and  this  object  he  has 
in  a  fair  measure  attained.  He  has 
been  careful  to  exclude  men  who  are 
in  any  way  identified  with  indepen- 
dent Radicalism,  and  has  preferred  to 
gather  around  him  tried  colleagues  of 
well  known  tendencies.  The  result  is 
that  fifteen  of  the  new  Ministers  are 
men  who  have  either  been  in  the  Cab- 
inet before  or  have  been  long  asso- 
ciatedwith  Mr. Gladstone — men  whom 
Mr.  Labouchere  rather  disrespectfully 
described  as  "  the  old  gang  ;"  while 
the  three  new  acquisitions,  Messrs. 
Asquith,  Arnold  Morley,  and  Dyke 
Acland,  are  sound  Liberals.  The  list 
is  thus  composed  of  ''safe  "  men,  void 
of  extreme  views. 

For  reasons  that  we  have  already 
given,  the  appointment  to  the  Foreign 
Office  excited  the  greatest  interest. 
Lord  Rosebery  had  won  golden  opin- 
ions during  the  brief  period  of  his  for- 
mer incumbency  of  the  post  under 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  1886,  while  unfail- 
ing tact,  and  strength  and  fertility  of 
resources,  have  more  recently  been 
marked  features  of  his  work  as  chair- 
man of  the  new  London  County  Coun- 
cil. His  present  appointment  gives 
general  satisfaction.  Mr.  Asquith, 
the  new  Home  Secretary,  has  the  rep- 
utation of  being  one  of  the  ablest  de- 
baters in  the  House.  He  is  only  forty 
years  of  age,  and  has  had  but  a  brief 
parliamentary  experience.  His  ad- 
vanced promotion  was  therefore  some- 
what of  a  surprise.  Such  was  also  the 
case  with  Mr.  Gladstone's  selection  of 
Baron  Houghton  as  Viceroy  of  Ireland. 
The  Baron  was  practically  unknown  in 
Parliamentary  circles ;  but  he  had  been 
from  early  life  a  protege  of  Mr.  Glad- 
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stone's,  and  his  father  had  been  an 
old  friend  of  the  Liberal  leader. 

To  the  advanced  Radicals,  the  new- 
Cabinet  announcements  were  natu- 
rally a  disappointment.  Not  a  single 
man  intimately  associated  with  the 
Radicals,  except  Mr.  Morley,  was  cho- 
sen. It  was  thought  that  Mr.  Labou- 
chere  might  have  been  selected  for 
some  post;  but  between  him  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  there  has  of  late  been  a 
coolness  due  to  the  former's  persistent 
suggestion  that  registration  reform, 
one  man  one  vote,  and  some  other  of 
the  planks  in  the  Radical  program 
ought  to  be  given  precedence  over 
Home  Rule.  A  statement  which  ap- 
peared in  Truth,  Mr.  Labouchere's 
paper,  to  the  effect  that  the  Queen 
had  personally  vetoed  the  inclusion  of 
the  Radical  Member's  name  in  the 
Ministerial  list,  called  forth  a  reply 
from  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  which  the  lat- 
ter took  upon  himself  the  full  respon- 
sibility for  the  selections  made.  Mr. 
Labouchere's  outspoken  attacks 
against  the  expense  of  the  Royal  es- 
tablishment, as  is  well  known,  have 
given  little  pleasure  to  the  Queen; 
but  Mr.  Gladstone  asserts  that  the  vi- 
vacious editor's  name  was  never  even 
submitted. 

At  the  present  critical  period,  the 
post  of  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  is 
beset  v^rith  greater  difficulties  than  any 
other  in  the  gift  of  the  Government. 
In  that  post,  Mr.  Balfour,  the  rising 
light  of  the  Conservative  party,  earned 
his  brilliant  reputation.  Mr.  Morley, 
however,  is  also  a  man  of  brilliant 
parts;  and  his  sobriquet  of  "  Honest 
John"  indicates  the  universal  estima- 
tion of  him  as  a  man  of  integrity  and 
strong  convictions.  On  a  recent  occa- 
sion, when  a  deputation  of  eight  hour 
advocates  called  to  learn  his  intentions 
on  the  labor  question,  he  frankly  told 
them  that  legislative  restriction  of  the 
hours  of  labor,  in  the  face  of  foreign 
competition,  was  altogether  too  seri- 
ous a  matter  to  be  undertaken  at  pres- 
ent. The  result  nearly  lost  him  his 
election  at  Newcastle.  As  it  was,  he 
stood  second  on  the  poll,  his  Liberal 
colleague  being  defeated.  For  many 
years  he  has  been  a  consistent  Home 
Ruler,  and  served  at  his  present  post 
in  Mr.  Gladstone's  Cabinet  in  1886. 


When  Parliament  reassembled  on 
August  18,  the  seals  of  office  had  been 
transferred,  and  nothing  remained  but 
to  provide  for  the  issue  of  writs  for 
the  re-election  of  those  Members 
whose  acceptance  of  office  rendered 
such  necessary.  This  being  done.  Par- 
liament was  formally  prorogued  to 
meet  again  at  the  usual  time, 

Mr.  Morley,  on  seeking  re-election 
was  bitterly  opposed,  but  was  returned 
by  a  greatly  increased  majority.  Nei- 
ther the  disaffection  of  the  Radicals, 
nor  the  united  efforts  of  the  eight 
hour  section  of  the  Labor  party,  suf- 
ficed to  offset  the  tremendous  weight 
enlisted  in  his  favor  by  the  personal 
influence  of  the  Irish  leaders,who  took 
an  active  part  in  the  canvass.  Two 
features  of  the  contest  were  of  special 
national  importance.  It  marked  a 
definite  rupture  between  the  Labor 
party  and  the  Home  Rulers,  and, 
what  is  still  more  striking,  marked  a 
decline  in  that  antagonism  of  races 
w^hich  has  too  long  characterized  the 
Anglo-Irish  relations.  For  genera- 
tions the  name  of  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland  has  been  synonymous  with  all 
that  is  odious  to  certain  sections  of  the 
Irish  people;  and  the  recent  spectacle 
of  Irish  leaders  heartily  co-operating 
to  secure  the  election  of  an  English 
Chief  Secretary,  is  an  incident  whose 
significance  no  one  can  miss.  It  is 
emphatic  evidence  of  accord  between 
the  Home  Rulers  and  the  Liberals  on 
all  crucial  points  of  the  Home  Rule 
scheme. 

The  present  attitude  of  the  main 
section  of  the  Irish  Nationalists  to- 
ward Mr.  Gladstone  is,  in  fact,  one  of 
confidence,  not  one  of  dependence  or 
subservience.  Their  continued  sup- 
port avowedly  depends  upon  Mr. 
Gladstone's  redemption  of  his  pledges 
that  he  will  take  up  no  other  measures 
until  a  Home  Rule  bill  is  passed.  No 
detailed  statement  of  the  proposed 
bill,  however,  has  yet  been  authorita- 
tively given  out;  but  light  thrown 
upon  the  subject  by  Mr.  Gladstone 
himself  in  the  course  of  the  Midlo- 
thian campaign,indicatesthat  the  Irish 
is  to  bear  to  the  Imperial  Parliament 
a  relation  similar  to  that  borne  by 
the  Colonial  Parliaments,  while  the 
full  representation  of  Irish  Members 
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in  the  Imperial  Parliament  is  to  be  re- 
tained. In  the  opinion  of  the  Union- 
ists, this  would  make  Ireland  practi- 
cally independent,  and  yet  confer  upon 
her  the  balance  of  power  between  the 
contending  parties  in  Great  Britain. 

Should  the  Nationalist  demands  ex- 
ceed what  the  Liberals  are  willing  to 
grant,  it  is  generally  admitted  that 
Home  Rule,  as  a  practical  issue,  will 
be  virtually  killed.  Should  a  Home 
Rule  bill,  on  the  other  hand,  or  any 
other  measures  embodying  the  large 
reforms  included  in  the  Newcastle 
program  (see  Vol.  L,  p.  495),  be 
passed  by  the  Commons  and  rejected 
by  the  Lords,  it  will  be  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's privilege  to  go  directly  again 
to  the  people,  in  the  hopes  of  securing 
such  an  emphatic  expression  of  the 
popular  will  in  his  favor  as  will  be  re- 
sistless to  the  opposition  of  the  Upper 
House. 

There  are  none  to  dispute  Lord  Sal- 
isbury's rank  as  one  of  the  most  em- 
inent among  English  diplomatists. 
His  six  years'  administration  has  been 
marked  by  unwonted  activity  in  the 
matter  of  domestic  legislation;  and, 
in  foreign  affairs,  a  pacific  policy  has 
been  maintained  without  derogating 
in  the  least  from  the  prestige  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  And,  as  regards 
Ireland,  he  has  courageously  and  hon- 
estly endeavored  to  reform  the  system 
of  land  tenure  and  local  government, 
and  to  give  the  island  the  best  that 
she  can  expect  under  English  rule. 

It  is  wondered  why  he  delayed  his 
resignation  until  it  was  forced  upon 
him  by  the  vote  of  want  of  confidence. 
His  action  in  this  matter  was  based 
upon  the  idea  that  the  Gladstonian 
majority,  "faction  rent,"  as  the  Con- 
servatives described  it,  might  not  hold 
together,andthatitcouldhardly,in  any 
case,  be  considered  as  a  valid  exponent 
of  the  sentiment  of  the  nation. 

As  parting  gifts  to  his  followers,  he 
bestowed  Knighthood  upon  Mr.  Ash- 
mead-Bartlett  and  Mr.  Maple,  the  ex- 
tensive furniture  dealer  in  Tottenham 
Court  Road ;  also  baronetcies  upon 
Dr.  William  Smith,  editor  of  The  Quar- 
terly; Captain  Armstrong,  of  the  Globe; 
Mr.  Edward  Lawson,  of  the  Daily  Tel- 
egraph ;  and  Mr.  Jaffray,  of  the  Bir- 
mingham Post. 


THE  IRISH  AGITATION. 

One  striking  feature  of  the  present 
political  situation  in  Ireland,  is,  as  al- 
ready noted,  the  firm  trust  displayed 
by  the  Anti-Parnellites  in  the  honesty 
of  the  Liberal  Home  Rule  intentions. 
"We  are  convinced  of  the  sincerity  of 
the  Liberal  leaders,"  says  the  manifes- 
to of  the  National  Federation,  signed 
by  Mr.  McCarthy,  and  addressed  to 
Irishmen  in  America  and  Australia 
toward  the  end  of  September.  Al- 
though primarily  an  appeal  for  assist- 
ance, partly  for  the  evicted  tenants, 
and  partly  for  the  sustenance  of  the 
Irish  forces  in  Parliament,  the  mani- 
festo confirms  the  friendly  understand- 
ing between  the  Nationalists  and  the 
Liberals. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Redmond  and  his 
Parnellite  forces,  have  been  much 
more  distrustful  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 
Early  in  September,  they  also  issued 
a  manifesto  declaring  their  intention 
still  to  make  the  welfare  of  Ireland 
their  supreme  object,  and  warning  the 
Irish  people  against  the  dangers  of 
Imperial  rule  in  Dublin  Castle.  But, 
in  a  recent  article  in  The  Nineteenth 
Century^  Mr.  Redmond  shows  an  alter- 
ation in  the  position  so  recently  taken 
by  his  party — a  position,  the  reader 
will  remember,  of  implacable  distrust 
of  everything  Gladstonian.  He  now 
declares  that  the  Parnellites  would  ac- 
cept a  responsible  Irish  Parliament, 
and  still  acknowledge  the  supremacy 
of  the  Imperial  Parliament  as  to  pure- 
ly Imperial  issues,  on  which  alone  the 
Irish  Members  retained  at  Westmin- 
ster should  have  the  right  to  speak  and 
vote.  He  still  insists  on  Irish  control 
of  the  judiciary,  police,  and  land.  This 
position  does  not  differ  materially  from 
that  of  the  Anti-Parnellites.  Its  effect 
istodiminish  the  confidence  with  which 
the  Unionists  have  all  along  looked 
for  dissensions  among  the  Irish  lead- 
ers. If  Mr.  Gladstone  devise  a  Home 
Rule  bill  acceptable  to  the  bulk  of  the 
Irish  Members — and  such  a  bill  must 
follow  pretty  closely  the  lines  of  that 
accepted  by  the  late  Mr.  Parnell — it  is 
not  thought  probable  that  Mr.  Red- 
mond, the  Parnellite  leader,  would 
seriously  oppose  it. 

Another  striking  feature  of  thepres- 
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^nt  situation  is  the  increasing  confi- 
dence in  the  growth  of  a  more  peace- 
ful pubHc  spirit  in  Irelan  d.  At  a  meet- 
ing of  evicted  tenants  at  Woodford, 
-early  in  September,  the  police  ab- 
stained from  attendance — a  rather  un- 
usual sight — yet  there  was  no  disor- 
■der.  Mr.  Morley's  first  official  act  in 
his  present  post,  has  been  to  suspend 
the  operation  of  the  Coercion  Act,  de- 


ening  prospects  that  a  new  and  hap- 
pier state  of  things  is  at  hand. 

Just  at  present,  the  question  absorb- 
ing the  attention  of  the  Government 
is  that  of  rendering  assistance  to  the 
evicted  tenants  who  lost  their  hold- 
ings as  a  result  of  refusing,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  dictation  of  the  Land 
League  and  the  National  League,  to 
pay  their  rents.     The  Plan  of  Cam- 
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•claring  that  measure  to  be  unneces- 
sary. For  the  last  two  years,  in  fact, 
there  has  been  little  outlawry,  and  a 
steady  growth  in  prosperity;  and  to 
this  state  of  affairs  the  Conservatives 
point  as  a  triumphant  vindication  of  the 
policy  of  Mr.  Balfour.  To  the  Liberal, 
-on  the  other  hand,  the  late  abstention 
from  violence  in  Ireland  appears  as 
the  natural  accompaniment  of  bright- 

VOL.  II.— 18. 


paign  was  admittedly  a  political,  not 
an  agrarian,  machine,  and  was  design- 
ed to  foster  the  agitation  against  the 
landlords.  It  was  the  cause  of  the  in- 
crease in  evictions  which  began  in 
1879  and  continued  during  subsequent 
years.  The  number  of  evicted  ten- 
ants is  now  estimated  at  6,000,  while 
as  many  as  30,000  eviction  notices  are 
now  pending.    Owing  to  the  bad  wea- 
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ther  which  prevailed  during  the  har- 
vest season  just  past,  and  the  present 
low  price  of  stock,  the  coming  winter 
is  likely  to  be  one  of  great  distress  in 
Ireland;  and  there  is  a  growing  feel- 
ing in  favor  of  extending  assistance 
to  those  who  will  feel  the  distress  most 
keenly.  In  the  debate  which  ended 
in  the  defeat  of  the  late  Salisbury 
Government,  Mr.  Gladstone  expressed 
the  hope  that  landlords  and  tenants, 
during  this  autumn,  would  arrive  at 
some  satisfactory  arrangement,  and 
thus  obviate  immediate  interference 
by  the  new  Ministry.  At  the  close 
of  the  quarter,  however,  the  eviction 
movement  had  been  to  some  extent 
resumed,  notably  in  the  Counties 
Clare,  Fermanagh,  and  Wexford;  and 
prophecies  of  a  fresh  outbreak  of  agra- 
rian violence  were  uttered. 

Until  Parliament  sitsagain,of  course, 
there  can  be  no  legislative  solution  of 
the  difficulty.  In  the  meantime,  as 
intimated  by  Mr.  Morley  to  Mr.  Justin 
McCarthy  in  a  letter  dated  September 
26,  a  Commission  is  to  be  appointed, 
to  examine  into  and  report  upon  the 
whole  question.  Its  inquiry  will  be 
confined  to  those  cases  where  the 
evicted  tenant  has  not  left  the  coun- 
try, and  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  suggest- 
ive of  available  means  for  bringing 
about  settlements  and  the  restoration 
of  tenants  to  their  holdings.  The  in- 
quiry will  be  necessarily  long,  and 
may  not  be  completed  before  the 
opening  of  the  next  session.  The 
Evicted  Tenants'  Association  not  only 
demand  representation  on  the  Com- 
mission, but,  in  the  interim,  are  press- 
ing for  a  grant  of  ^250,000  to  sustain 
the  tenants  for  twelve  months  pend- 
ing their  restoration. 

An  interesting  controversy  has  arisen 
between  the  Duke  of  Argyll  and  Mr. 
Gladstone,  over  the  principles  of  the 
Home  Rule  agitation.  The  latter  has 
taken  the  pages  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Revieiu  as  the  medium  for  refuting 
the  attempt  of  the  Duke  to  make  it 
plain  to  the  American  people  that  the 
Irish  Nationalist  claims  are  identical 
with  those  put  forward  by  the  slave- 
holders of  the  South  at  the  time  of 
the  Civil  War  in  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Gladstone's  contention  is,  that  un- 
der Home  Rule,  Ireland  will  stand  to 


the  Empire  in  a  position  analogous  to 
that  of  the  various  States  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  of  the  American 
Union;  and  that  the  granting  of  Home 
Rule  will  be  a  justifiable  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  Ireland  has  rights  as 
a  "nation,"  that  she  formerly  had  a 
"  sovereign  "  Parliament  co-equal  in 
its  independence  with  that  of  Great 
Britain,  and  that  she  is  not  bound  by 
the  Act  of  Union,  having  never  given 
constitutional  assent  to  it. 

On  returning  to  Canada,  the  Hon. 
Edward  Blake  was  tendered  an  en- 
thusiastic reception  in  the  Horticul- 
tural Gardens  in  Toronto,  by  friends 
of  the  Irish  Nationalists,  on  the  night 
of  September  19.  In  the  course  of  his 
address,  Mr.  Blake  asserted  that  the 
Liberal  party  in  Canada  were  prac- 
tically unanimous  in  favor  of  Home 
Rule.  On  the  following  night,  an 
equally  enthusiastic  anti-Home  Rule 
meeting  assembled  in  the  Auditorium, 
at  which  addresses  were  given  by  sev- 
eral of  the  Irish  delegates  to  the  Pan- 
Presbyterian  Council  then  in  session 
in  the  city. 

PERSONAL,  ETC. 

When  one  Ministryretires,and  gives 
place  to  another,  there  are  always  var- 
ious elevations  of  rank  and  other  hon- 
ors bestowed.  The  two  Garters  late- 
ly rendered  vacant  by  the  death  of  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  and  the  Duke  of 
Cleveland,  have  been  given  respec- 
tively to  the  present  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, who  was  formerly  known  as 
Lord  Hartington,  the  leader  of  the 
Liberal  Unionists,  and  to  the  Duke  of 
Abercorn,  leader  of  the  Ulster  Union- 
ists, who  presided  at  the  recent  great 
Ulster  Convention  (p.  144).  Lord  Zet- 
land, the  Viceroy  of  Ireland,  and  the 
Earl  of  Cranbrook  are  raised  one  step 
in  the  peerage;  while  the  list  of  new 
peerages  conf  erred, includes  thenames 
of  Sir  Lyon  Playfair  and  Mr.  Cyril 
Flower. 

On  August  16,  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire was  quietly  married  to  Louise, 
the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Manchester. 
The  couple  had  been  for  many  years 
on  the  most  intimate  terms  of  friend- 
ship, and  their  devotion  formed  one  of 
the  well  known  romances  of  English 
society. 
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On  July  19,  the  Earl  of  Orkney  was 
married  to  Miss  Connie  Gilchrist,  for- 
merly a  member  of  the  London  Gai- 
ety Burlesque  Company. 

The  judicial  bench  of  the  House  of 
Lords  has  confirmed  the  decision  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals  which  recently 
g-ranted  permission  to  the  Marquis  of 
Ailesbury  to  sell  his  estate,  the  historic 
Saversnake  Forest  (see  Vol.  L,  p.  500). 
Lord  Henry  Augustus  Bruce,  heir  pre- 
sumptive to  the  estate,  had  unsuccess- 
fully appealed  against  the  decision  al- 
lowing- the  sale. 

Considerable  interest  was  recently 
aroused  by  what  is  known  as  the  'lit- 
erary frauds  "  case.  On  September  27, 
the  trial  of  six  conspirators,  including 
Sir  Gilbert  Campbell,  third  baronet  of 
his  line,  and  well  known  in  society, 
ended  in  the  conviction  of  all,  and 
their  sentence  to  various  terms  of  im- 
prisonment. They  were  found  guilty 
of  forming  fraudulent  literary  and  art 
societies,  and  obtaining  fees  from  au- 
thors and  artists  on  the  pretense  of 
securing  publication  for  their  works, 
or  prominent  places  for  their  paint- 
ings at  the  exhibitions  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  These  operations  had  been 
carried  on  since  1873;  but  were  finally 
exposed  by  Mr.Labouchere,  the  editor 
of  London  Tritth. 

VARIOUS  BRITISH  AFFAIRS. 

The  German  Emperor's  visit  to 
Queen  Victoria  at  Osborne  House, 
covered  the  first  week  in  August,  and 
was  of  no  unusual  importance.  The 
Emperor's  yacht  Meteor^  with  William 
IL  on  board,  took  part  in  the  races 
which  began  on  August  2,  but  was 
defeated  by  the  Corsair  in  the  contest 
for  the  Queen's  Cup. 

On  August  16,  in  the  Brompton  Ora- 
tory, South  Kensington,  Dr.  Vaughan, 
the  Reverend  Roman  Catholic  Arch- 
bishop Elect  of  Westminster,  and  the 
successor  to  the  late  Cardinal  Man- 
ning, received  at  the  hands  of  the 
Papal  Delegate,  the  Archbishop  of 
Trebizond,  the  final  ratification  of  his 
ecclesiastical  authority,  in  being  in- 
vested with  the  pallium.  This  is  the 
most  important  article  in  the  insignia 
of  an  Archbishop,  and  the  indispen- 
sable badge  of  his  authority.  The  cer- 
emony was  of  a  most  impressive  char- 


acter; and  was  remarkable  as  the  first 
instance  of  its  kind  which  had  occurred 
in  England  since  1556,  when  Cardinal 
Pole,  then  a  dignitary  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  was  invested  with  the 
important  symbol. 

The  famous  ritual  case  against  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  which  has  dragged 
along  since  December,  1887,  was  final- 
ly ended  on  August  2  last,  by  the  de- 
cision of  the  Judicial  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council  dismissing  the  ap- 
peal against  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury's judgment  delivered  in  No- 
vember, 1890  (see  Vol.  I.*,  p.  7).  The 
case  was  instituted  by  certain  lay 
members  resident  in  the  Bishop's  dio- 
cese, who  charged  the  Bishop  of  Lin- 
coln with  committing  certain  offenses, 
as  regards  ritual,  against  the  laws  ec- 
clesiastical. The  elaborate  judgment 
of  the  Archbishop,  which  was  out- 
lined in  the  first  number  of  this  re- 
view, has  been  finally  upheld  on  all 
points;  and  the  position  of  the  Bishop 
of  Lincoln,  as  regards  his  toleration 
and  sanction  of  ritual,  has  thus  been 
sustained. 

The  Shakespeare  Birthplace  Trus- 
tees have  purchased  from  Alderman 
Thompson,  of  Stratford-on-Avon,  for 
^3,000,  the  historic  cottage  of  Anne 
Hathaway;  and  have  also  acquired 
the  interesting  relics  it  contains,  which 
were  the  property  of  Mrs.  Baker,  the 
occupier  and  custodian.  Prospective 
buyers  in  America  and  elsewhere  had 
sought  to  secure  the  property  for  re- 
moval from  Stratford. 

On  September  8,  the  largest  steam- 
ship afloat  for  active  service,  was 
launched  at  Glasgow.  The  Campania^ 
as  she  is  called,  belongs  to  the  Cunard 
Steamship  Company,  and  is  intended 
for  service  between  New  York  and 
Liverpool.  She  is  600  feet  long,  and 
75  broad,  only  92  feet  shorter  and  8 
feet  narrower  than  the  famous  Great 
Eastern. 

Owing  to  the  failure,  on  September 
2,  of  the  London  and  General  Bank, 
and  the  Liberator  Permanent  Build- 
ing and  Investment  Society,  with 
which  the  Birckbeck  Bank  of  London 
was  supposed  to  be  intimately  con- 
nected, there  followed  a  run  upon  the 
last  named  institution,  unprecedented 
in  the  history  of  London  banks.     By 
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the  15th  of  the  month,  when  the  cri- 
sis came  to  an  end,  ;£i, 5 78,005  had 
been  withdrawn  from  deposit.  By  the 
sale  of  a  portion  of  its  Consols,  with- 
out touching  the  ^4,500,000  held  in 
other  convertible  securities,  the  bank 
had  little  difficulty  in  meeting  all 
demands. 

The  famous  library  at  Althorp, 
founded  by  the  Earl  of  Spencer,  con- 
taining an  invaluable  collection  of 
rare  editions,  including  forty-three 
Caxtons,  and  an  unparalleled  collec- 
tion of  the  classics,  has  been  saved 
from  dispersion,  and  is  to  be  immedi- 
ately removed  to  Manchester,  where 
it  will  be  carefully  guarded 

A  case  of  insubordination,  border- 
ing upon  mutiny,  occurred  in  the  First 
Life  Guards  Regiment  at  Windsor  on 
September  25.  The  men  of  C  Squad- 
ron, numbering  eighty,  disaffected  by 
the  numerous  drills  and  inspections 
to  which  they  had  been  subjected,  cut 
and  ruined  their  saddles,  and,  when 
ordered  into  their  barracks,  became 
very  uproarious,  the  disorder  contin- 
uing into  the  night.  It  is  probable  that 
the  Regiment  will  be  ordered  to  for- 
eign service. 

Sir  Albert  Rollit,  President  of  the 
Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  is  authority  for 
the  statement  that  the  volume  of  Eng- 
land's trade  is  declining.  The  coal, 
iron,  steel,  and  textile  industries  have 
been  seriously  harassed  by  several 
causes — foreign  tariffs,  economic,  mo- 
netary, and  labor  problems;  while 
ship-building  has  declined  to  a  small 
fraction  of  its  old  proportions. 

EUROPEAN  LABOR  INTERESTS. 

The  present  quarter  stands  in  mark- 
ed contrast  to  its  immediate  prede- 
cessor, in  being  almost  free  from  at- 
tempts at  violence  such  as  those  that 
sent  a  shudder  of  fear  throughout  Eu- 
rope on  occasion  of  the  approach  of 
last  May  Day.  The  energetic  meas- 
ures taken  to  stifle  the  germs  of  con- 
spiracy, have  had  their  due  effect. 
Ravachol,  the  Anarchist  who  figured 
so  prominently  in  connection  with  the 
Paris  explosions  in  March  last  (p.  50), 
and  who  was  sentenced  to  death  on 
June  21  for  a  long  series  of  murder- 
ous crimes  (p.  151),  was  executed  by 


the  guillotine  June  II.  The  occasioHL 
passed  off  without  any  disturbance. 
The  four  French  Anarchists  arrested 
for  stealing  the  dynamite  used  in  the 
explosions  on  May  i,  were  convicted 
July  28,  and  sentenced  to  long  terms, 
of  imprisonment  at  hard  labor.  Sim- 
ilar punishment  was  meted  out  on 
July  26,  to  nine  of  the  fifteen  Anar- 
chists arrested  for  conspiracy,  theft  of 
dynamite,  and  the  use  of  the  explo- 
sive in  the  destructive  outrages  of 
last  May  Day  at  Liege.  The  leader  of 
the  band  was  sentenced  to  twenty-five 
years'  imprisonment;  the  others,  to 
terms  varying  from  three  to  twenty 
years. 

In  spite  of  the  vigorous  measures, 
of  repression,  the  spirit  of  violence 
still  lurks  in  many  quarters,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  the  fact  that  about  the  mid- 
dle of  July,  the  police  discovered  an 
Anarchist  plot  to  blow  up  the  Bourse 
and  other  public  buildings  in  Paris. 

The  French  and  Belgian  miners  are 
at  present  in  unfriendly  relations,  ow- 
ing to  the  expulsion  of  some  Belgian 
miners  who  had  gone  to  seek  work  in 
the  Pas  de  Calais  District.  In  the  fron- 
tier districts  of  Belgium,  the  miners- 
have  organized  demonstrations  clam- 
oring for  the  expulsion  of  the  French 
miners  in  retaliation. 

European  Socialism. 

We  have  had  frequent  occasion  ta 
dwell  upon  the  growth  and  importance 
of  the  Socialist  movement  in  Europe. 
A  few  years  ago,  with  the  exception 
of  Germany,  no  European  country  felt 
called  upon  to  give  any  great  atten- 
tion to  the  development  of  an  organ- 
ization and  the  spread  of  ideas  which 
had  not  yet  sensibly  affected  either 
the  prospects  or  the  policy  of  its  Gov- 
ernment. Now,  however,  the  situation 
is  changed;  and  the  legislative  acts  of 
Assemblies,  the  political  programs  of 
parties,  and  the  policiesof  Cabinets,are 
modified,  consciously  or  unconscious- 
ly, in  deference  to  those  radical  ideas, 
whose  extreme  advocates  have  adopt- 
ed as  their  symbol  the  red  flag. 

The  recent  International  Socialist 
Congress,  the  tenth  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary party,  which  assembled  at 
Marseilles  on  September  24,  was  an 
important  indication  of  the  trend  of 
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events.  It  marked  a  radical  distinc- 
tion between  the  British  and  the  Con- 
tinental Socialists.  A  manifesto  was 
issued  on  motion  of  M.  Lafargue,  the 
French  Deputy,  announcing  that  the 
French  Labor  party  would  take  no 
share  in  the  International  Labor  Con- 
gress to  be  held  in  London  on  the 
eight-hour  question.  If  dissension  be 
a  sign  of  weakness,  this  manifesto  is 
an  unerring  indication  that  the  forces 
of  Socialism  on  the  continent  can 
count  but  little  on  that  added  strength 
which  would  come  from  the  hearty 
co-operation  of  their  English  brethren. 

At  the  Brussels  Congress  in  August 
last  year  (see  Vol.  I.,  p.  371),  it  will  be 
remembered  that  the  British  delegates 
refused  to  be  identified  with  the  ex- 
treme Socialists.  They  subsequently 
organized  an  International  Congress 
to  meet  in  London,  which  the  Conti- 
nental Socialists  now  consider  to  be 
in  opposition  to  their  own  assembly. 
The  latter  are  also  displeased  inas- 
much as  the  London  Congress  ex- 
cludes from  discussion  all  the  large 
demands  of  the  Socialist  party  except 
that  of  the  eight-hour  day. 

Herr  Liebknecht,  the  noted  Social- 
ist Member  of  the  German  Reichstag, 
was  in  attendance  at  the  Marseilles 
Congress,  and  was  elected  permanent 
President.  In  a  remarkable  speech, 
he  declared  that  the  limits  of  nation- 
ality concerned  not  Socialism,  which 
transcended  all,  and  made  Socialists 
universally  brethren.  The  only  na- 
tions recognized  were  two  in  number 
—consisting  of  the  capitalists  and  the 
workers. 

With  regard  to  May  Day  demon- 
strations in  1893,  it  was  resolved  that 
work  should  be  everywhere  suspend- 
ed, but  that  workmen  should  be  left 
to  their  own  discretion  in  the  matter 
of  demonstration.  Abstinence  from 
violence  was  favored.  The  motion  for 
a  general  strike  was  laid  on  the  table, 
the  majority  thinking  that  the  time 
for  such  had  not  come.  Workmen 
have  not  yet  learned  to  combine,  even 
for  electoral  purposes,  with  the  requi- 
site unity  of  action. 

European  Strikes. 

The  only  important  strike  of  the 
quarter  has  been  that  of  the  miners 


at  Carmaux,  in  Southwestern  France,, 
which  began  toward  the  end  of  Au- 
gust. It  was  due  to  the  refusal  of  the 
Tarn  Mining  Company  to  keep  on 
their  pay  roll  as  an  employee  M.  Cal- 
vignac,  the  Socialist  Mayor  of  Car- 
maux, who,  since  his  election  to  office^ 
has  been  absent  from  work  most  of 
the  time.  M.  Calvignac  and  his  friends 
attribute  his  dismissal  to  his  political 
views.  There  has  been  much  disor- 
der owing  to  the  Company's  attempt 
to  resume  work  with  new  hands;  and 
the  miners  are  trying  to  organize  a 
general  strike  throughout  the  country. 
The  Minister  of  Public  Works  has  im- 
portuned the  Company  to  accede  to 
the  men's  demands,  and  take  back  all 
the  workmen,  including  M.  Calvignac,. 
with  definite  arrangements  as  to  the 
time  he  shall  be  allowed  to  spend  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  Mayor; 
but,  up  to  the  end  of  September,  the 
Company  has  persisted  in  the  stand 
originally  taken.  The  Government 
troops  sent  to  preserve  order,  are  the 
cause  of  an  irritation  which  forms  an 
obstacle  to  the  settlement  of  the  strike. 

EUROPEAN  DISASTERS. 

Rarely  has  a  more  appalling  Alpine 
disaster  occurred,  than  that  which 
early  on  the  morning  of  July  12,  vis- 
ited the  mountain  gorge  of  Montjoie, 
sweeping  away  the  hamlets  of  Bion- 
nais  and  Le  Fayet,  and  the  little  wa- 
tering-place of  St.  Gervais-les-Bains,  a 
summer  resort  noted  for  its  sulphur- 
ous springs.  The  region  lies  in  French 
territory,  near  the  Swiss  frontier,  on 
the  northwestern  side  of  the  central 
and  highest  peak  of  Mont  Blanc,  south- 
west of  Chamounix.  It  appears  that 
the  lower  end  of  the  glacier  of  Bion- 
nais  became  detached  from  Mont 
Blanc,  falling  into  the  torrent  beneath, 
and  carrying  away  the  little  village  of 
the  same  name.  The  masses  of  ice 
and  wreckage  formed  a  dam,  which  for 
a  while  obstructed  the  waters.  Their 
accumulated  force,  however,  soon  be- 
came irresistible;  and  they  burst 
through  into  the  Bon  Nant,  a  moun- 
tain stream  flowing  through  a  narrow 
gorge  by  St.  Gervais-les-Bains.  The 
people  were  asleep,  and  had  no  time 
for  escape.  The  roaring  torrent,  car- 
rying with  it  fragments  of  rock,  trees> 
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and  debris  of  all  descriptions,  hurled 
itself  upon  the  village.  Passing  down 
the  valley,  it  struck  and  almost  en- 
tirely destroyed  the  hamlet  of  Le  Fa- 
yet;  and  swept  onward  for  miles  into 
the  River  Arve,on  thesurface  of  which 
corpses  and  debris  of  all  kinds  were 
seen  floating  all  through  the  following 
day.  It  is  estimated  that  130  lives 
were  lost,  though  many  persons  have 
been  buried  under  the  fallen  masses, 
whose  bodies  will  never  be  recovered. 

Three  days  previously,  a  disaster 
occurred  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  The 
boiler  of  the  excursion  steamer  Mont 
Blanc  exploded.  Twenty-six  persons 
in  the  saloon  were  scalded  to  death, 
and  others  badly  burned  by  the  es- 
caping steam. 

On  the  evening  of  July  i,  the  In- 
man  Line  steamship  City  of  Chicago, 
from  New  York  to  Liverpool,  went 
ashore  in  a  dense  fog  on  the  Irish 
coast,  near  the  Old  Head  of  Kinsale. 
Her  bow  rested  in  a  rocky  cove,  and 
all  attempts  to  free  her  were  in  vain. 
The  sea  was  smooth,  and  there  was 
no  panic,  the  passengers,  with  a  few 
exciting  incidents,  all  reaching  the 
shore  in  safety.  On  the  night  of  July 
6  a  terrific  storm  prevailed,  and  the 
vessel  went  to  pieces.  The  Liverpool 
Board  of  Trade,  after  investigation, 
suspended  Captain  Redford's  certifi- 
cate for  nine  months,  because  he  had 
not  used  the  lead  with  greater  fre- 
quency, and  because  he  had  proceeded 
at  a  faster  rate  approaching  land  than 
the  weather  justified.  However,  the 
Council  of  the  Liverpool  Marine  Ser- 
vice Association  has  disapproved  of 
this  decision. 

Seven  persons  lost  their  lives  on 
July  7,  owing  to  the  sinking  of  the 
French  steamer  Marc'chal  Canrobert, 
which  collided  with  the  ironclad  Hoche, 
the  flag-ship  of  the  French  squadron 
manoeuvring  in  the  Gulf  of  Lyons. 

On  August  8,  the  pleasure  steamer 
Ajax  was  sunk  by  collision  with  the 
Runeberg  off  the  Russian  port  of  Hel- 
singfors.     Ninety  lives  were  lost. 

On  the  night  of  August  14,  the 
British  ship  Thracian,  newly  built  at 
Glasgow,  was  lost  with  her  entire  crew 
in  a  gale  off  the  Isle  of  Man. 

One  of  the  worst  mining  disasters 
of  many  years  in  Wales,  was  caused 


by  an  explosion  of  fire-damp,  on  Au- 
gust 26,  at  the  Parkslip  coal  pit  near 
Bridgend,  in  Glamorganshire.  About 
150  men  were  imprisoned  in  the  mine. 
Heroic  efforts  were  made  to  save 
them,  which  were  rewarded  with  the 
rescue  of  over  forty.  The  number  of 
lives  lost  is  estimated  at  107.  Fifty- 
six  women  are  rendered  widows,  and 
122  children  fatherless. 

Twenty-five  miners  were  killed  on 
September  i,  by  an  explosion  in  the 
Agraffe  coal  mine,  at  Hainault,  in 
Belgium. 

CHOLERA  IN  EUROPE. 

The  year  1892  will  pass  into  history 
as  a  darkened  page.  It  will  be  asso- 
ciated with  those  years  of  the  four- 
teenth century  when  the  Black  Death 
swept  like  a  destroying  angel  over  Eu- 
rope and  Asia;  and  will  recall  memo- 
ries of  the  Oriental  scourge,  which, 
under  the  name  of  the  "Great  Plague," 
in  1665-66,  carried  off  a  hundred  thou- 
sand lives  in  London. 

For  the  past  three  months,  there 
has  been  scarcely  a  country  in  Europe 
— in  the  world,  in  fact — but  has  bent 
its  energies  to  the  task  of  keeping  out 
the  pestilence,  which,  at  the  close  of 
the  last  quarter  (p.  160),  had  already 
begun  to  dog  the  footsteps  of  famine 
in  Russia. 

Asiatic  cholera  has  its  home  in  the 
Ganges  Delta.  Early  in  the  present 
year,  it  broke  out  among  the  pilgrims 
at  the  great  fair  in  Hurdwar,  in  North- 
west India,  and  spread  thence  west- 
ward through  Afghanistan.  Having 
arrived  at  Meshed,  in  Northern  Per- 
sia, the  most  sacred  Moslem  city  after 
Mecca,  it  proceeded  along  two  routes, 
one  northeastward  to  Merv  and  Tash- 
kend  in  Russian  Turkestan,  the  other 
westward  along  theroute  of  the  Trans- 
Caspian  Railway,  to  the  shore  of  the 
Caspian  Sea.  It  crossed  the  Caspian 
to  the  Russian  port  of  Baku,  where  it 
had  got  a  firm  foothold  by  the  end  of 
last  June.  From  Baku,  it  proceeded 
in  two  directions.  It  was  carried  west- 
ward to  Batoum,  on  the  east  coast  of 
the  Black  Sea.  From  this  point  it 
threatened  the  whole  of  Southeastern 
Europe;  but  fortunately  the  rigid  ex- 
clusion of  Russian  ships  from  Turk- 
ish ports  succeeded  in  preventing  the 
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disease  establishing"  itself  in  a  region 
where  its  ravages  would  have  been 
horrible,  and  whence  it  would  almost 
certainly  have  spread  over  Southern 
Europe.  Checked  toward  the  west, 
the  disease  was  carried  by  fugitives 
northward  from  Baku  along  the  shores 
of  the  Caspian  to  Astrakhan  (see  map, 
p.  56).  There  it  found  its  way  pre- 
pared for  entrance  into  Europe;  for 
the  ravages  of  famine  had  severely 
taxed  the  physical  energies  and  pow- 
ers of  resistance  of  the  people.  Fol- 
lowing the  avenue  of  least  resistance, 
the  scourge  passed  up  the  valley  of 
the  Volga  into  the  heart  of  the  coun- 
try, finally  reaching  Moscow  and  St. 
Petersburg.  Sauntering  thence  down 
the  Baltic,  it  blew  its  withering  breath 
over  the  city  of  Hamburg,  and  passed 
on  out  over  the  Atlantic,  finally  los- 
ing its  force  only  as  it  dashed  up 
against  impervious  barriers  along  the 
American  coast. 

It  was  in  1826  that  the  first  out- 
break of  Asiatic  cholera  in  Europe 
was  recorded.  In  1829-33,  the  disease 
again  ran  its  course  throughout  the 
continent,  killing  vast  numbers  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  during  the 
years  1831-33.  On  both  of  these  occa- 
sions, the  locality  whence  it  sprang, 
and  the  routes  it  followed,bore  a  strik- 
ing similarity  to  those  of  the  present 
epidemic  of  1892;  the  main  difference 
being  the  rapidity  with  which  the  dis- 
ease has  this  year  advanced — a  fact 
explained  by  improved  facilities  of 
transit. 

Russia,  Germany,  and  France  have 
been  the  most  seriously  visited  in 
1892.  The  preventive  measures  at 
first  taken  by  the  Russian  authorities, 
were  of  a  very  perfunctory  descrip- 
tion; and  it  was  only  when  serious 
riots  occurred  at  Astrakhan,  Tash- 
kend,  and  other  places,  that  they  seem- 
ed to  realize  the  full  gravity  of  the 
situation,  and  to  act  vigorously  for  its 
amelioration.  The  disturbances  re- 
ferred to,  are  a  sad  comment  upon  the 
education  and  intelligence  of  the  Rus- 
sian peasantry.  At  Astrakhan,  it  was 
rumored  that  the  sanitary  measures 
inaugurated  were  unnecessary,  that 
the  sick  were  put  into  hospitals  with- 
out cause,  and  that  many  of  them  were 
buried  alive.     These  rumors  so  infu- 


riated the  populace,  that  they  destroy- 
ed the  hospitals,  and  attacked  the  Gov- 
ernor's house,  from  which  they  were 
repulsed  only  by  a  military  detach- 
ment. At  Tashkend,  a  report  to  the 
effect  that  the  doctors  were  poisoning 
the  sick  so  as  to  get  rid  of  them  the 
sooner,  caused  a  riot  in  which  the 
Deputy  Governor  was  killed,  and 
which  the  troops  sent  to  the  scene  had 
great  difficulty  in  quelling. 

By  July  9,  the  plague  had  reached 
Moscow,  where  the  total  absence  of 
sewerage  rendered  the  situation  most 
dangerous.  The  municipal  authorities 
of  St.  Petersburg  divided  their  city 
into  thirty-eight  districts,  each  under 
a  special  board  of  health,  and  voted 
200,000  roubles  for  the  carrying  out 
of  needed  preventive  measures.  In 
spite  of  all  precautions,  however,  the 
disease  soon  made  its  appearance  in 
the  Russian  capital,  where  the  daily 
number  of  new  cases  at  the  end  of 
August  had  reached  144,  and  the  num- 
ber of  deaths  54.  However,  the  rigid 
supervision  of  hospital  accommoda- 
tion, and  the  enlightened  sanitary  reg- 
ulations enforced,  no  doubt  did  much 
to  lessen  the  virulence  of  the  plague 
in  St.  Petersburg;  while  the  personal 
courage  of  the  Czar  and  Czarina,  who 
visited  the  sick  in  the  hospitals,  also 
did  a  great  deal  to  maintain  the  buoy- 
ancy of  public  spirit.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  districts  lately  ravaged 
by  famine — in  Saratof,  Kasan,  Oren- 
berg,  Voronezh,  and  other  places — 
the  ravages  of  the  plague  beggar  de- 
scription. During  August,  the  death 
rate  was  extraordinarily  high.  On  the 
1 6th,  there  were  over  7,000  new  cases, 
and  3,700  deaths;  and  up  to  the  end 
of  that  month,  careful  estimates  place 
the  total  of  deaths  in  Russia,  at  the 
unparalleled  figure  of  150,000.  At  the 
end  of  September,  the  plague  is  on 
the  wane  in  St.  Petersburg  and  sev- 
eral other  places  in  Russia,  but  is  still 
extremely  severe  in  the  rural  districts. 

The  Plague  in  Hamburg. 

That  quarantine  regulations  and 
sanitary  cordons  are  of  little  avail 
against  the  entrance  of  cholera,  is 
borne  out  by  the  sad  experience  of 
Hamburg,  the  greatest  commercial 
port  of  Germany.     Just  how  the  dis- 
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•ease  reached  the  city,  is  not  known  for 
-certain.  Some  are  of  the  opinion  that 
it  came  by  ship  from  St.  Petersburg. 
Dr.  Koch,  however,  traces  the  out- 
break to  a  camp  of  Russian  emigrants 
near  the  Elbe,  whence  the  infection 
was  carried  by  water  into  the  city. 
For  many  years  the  water-works  sys- 
tem of  Hamburg  has  been  notoriously 
defective.  The  water  supply  is  taken 
from  the  Elbe  about  two  miles  above 
the  city,  and  is  contaminated  by  sew- 
age carried  up  by  the  flood  tide;  and 
the  reservoirs  are  said  to  be  partic- 
ularly filthy. 

On  August  16,  some  suspicious  cases 
occurred  in  the  city;  but  the  authori- 
ties insisted  that  they  were  not  cases 
of  cholera.  For  a  whole  week,  the 
presence  of  the  disease  was  hushed 
up,  and  ships  left  the  harbor  daily 
with  clean  bills  of  health.  At  last, 
however,  on  August  23,  concealment 
became  impossible,  and  the  authorities 
admitted  that  the  dreaded  scourge 
was  in  their  midst.  The  disease 
spread  with  lightning  rapidity,  being 
favored  by  the  impurity  of  the  water 
supply,  and  the  poor  sanitary  condi- 
tion of  certain  overcrowded  and  dilap- 
idated parts  of  the  city.  It  made 
greatest  havoc  at  first  among  the  dock 
laborers,  but  quickly  seized  upon  all 
quarters,  the  rich  and  the  poor  suc- 
cumbing alike.  The  daily  death  rate 
ran  up  so  rapidly,  that  on  August  30 
it  almost  reached  500,  while  the  num- 
ber of  new  cases  each  day  at  that  time 
was  over  1,000.  As  a  natural  result, 
business  was  completely  paralyzed. 
Schools  were  closed;  public  gather- 
ings were  prohibited;  the  harbor  was 
deserted;  and  the  whole  city  appeared 
unutterably  desolate.  For  many  days, 
the  only  traffic  was  the  sad  processions 
of  sick  to  the  hospitals,  and  of  dead  to 
the  mortuaries  and  cemeteries.  Four- 
horse  vans,  carrying  some  forty  cof- 
fins each,  were  required  for  the  remo- 
val of  the  dead  from  the  poorer  quar- 
ters; and  these  were  kept  going  day 
and  night.  Ghastly  tales  were  told  at 
first  of  patients  dying  in  dirt  and  neg- 
lect, and  of  the  dead  lying  unburied  in 
heaps  in  the  hospital  wards.  The 
earnest  efforts  of  the  doctors  who 
^volunteered  from  all  quarters,  and 
the   help  of   nurses  who  came  over 


from  England,  were  highly  appre- 
ciated. 

When  the  first  shock  was  over,  the 
officials  set  earnestly  to  work  to  grap- 
ple with  the  destroyer.  Sanitary  rules 
and  regulations  were  scattered  broad- 
cast ;  all  suspected  quarters  were  thor- 
oughly disinfected;  and  boiled  water 
was  freely  supplied  to  the  people.  In 
the  midst  of  the  general  gloom,  a  ray 
of  humor  was  afforded  by  tradesmen 
who  sought  to  turn  the  condition  of 
affairs  to  material  account.  One  ba- 
ker, for  example,  advertised  "anti- 
bacterial "  bread  made  from  boiled 
water,  while  a  grocer  recommended 
his  "anti-choleraic"  jam  instead  of 
butter. 

The  epidemic  had  reached  its  high- 
est point  ere  September  was  far  ad- 
vanced. On  the  2ist,  the  rate  had  de- 
clined to  149  new  cases,  and  64  deaths. 
The  total  returns  of  those  who  had 
been  attacked  up  to  September  17, 
were  15,663,  of  whom  6,764  had  died. 

By  the  last  week  in  September,  the 
city  had  begun  to  resume  its  wonted 
appearance  and  cheerfulness.  The 
cafes  and  theaters  were  reopening, 
and  public  confidence  was  reviving. 
But  it  will  be  long  before  Hamburg 
will  recover  her  former  position.  Her 
goods  and  vessels  have  been  well-nigh 
boycotted,  so  that  trade  has  been  ru- 
ined for  a  time.  She  got  little  sympa- 
thy at  first,  owing  to  her  action  in  so 
long  keeping  secret  her  true  condition. 
However,  the  example  of  Princess 
Henry  of  Prussia,  in  offering  help,  has 
turned  the  tide.  The  Diet  has  grant- 
ed ;^5o,ooo  to  meet  the  most  pressing 
needs,  and  outside  assistance  has  late- 
ly poured  in.  But  in  spite  of  it  all, 
there  is  sure  to  be  much  misery  and 
destitution  among  the  poor  of  the  city 
during  the  coming  winter. 

An  important  incident  of  the  epi- 
demic in  Hamburg,  was  the  experi- 
ment by  which  Mr.  Aubrey  Stanhope, 
of  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Herald, 
sought  to  test  the  efficacy  of  the  meth- 
od of  anti-cholera  vaccination  pursued 
at  the  Pasteur  Institute  in  Paris.  Mr. 
Stanhope  was  inoculated  with  the 
cholera  bacillus;  after  which  he  was 
admitted  to  the  wards  in  Hamburg,  it 
being  his  purpose  to  come  into  contact 
with    cholera    patients,    to   eat   with 
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them,  to  drink  Elbe  water,  and,  in  fact, 
to  disregard  every  precaution  against 
contagion.  So  far,  Mr.  Stanhope  has 
enjoyed  immunity  from  the  disease. 

In  Other  Parts  of  Western  Europe. 

As  far  back  as  April  last,  the  use  of 
Seine  water  had  caused  an  outbreak 
of  choleraic  trouble  in  the  Nanterre 
prison  and  asylum  at  Paris.  It  is  gen- 
erally believed  that  the  early  cases 
were  not  cases  of  true  Asiatic  cholera; 
and  the  persistence  of  the  French  in 
maintaining  that  they  had  no  cholera 
in  their  midst,  resulted  in  the  intro- 
duction of  the  disease  into  Belgium 
after  the  genuine  plague  had  estab- 
lished itself  in  Paris.  Of  all  the  in- 
fected towns  in  France,  Paris  and 
Havre  have  been  the  most  severely 
visited;  but  in  neither  has  the  daily 
death  rate  been  very  high.  In  Paris, 
it  reached  seventeen  on  September 
20,  and  in  Havre,  6;  but  it  has  sensi- 
bly declined  since.  In  one  of  the  sub- 
urbs of  Brussels,  in  Rotterdam,  Ant- 
werp, and  Berlin,  the  plague  secured 
a  few  victims,  but  took  no  permanent 
hold.  Up  to  the  latter  part  of  Sep- 
tember, Austria  had  been  successful 
in  preventing  its  entrance,  but,  about 
a  week  before  the  close  of  the  quar- 
ter,ithad  appeared  in  Podgorze, a  sub- 
urb of  Cracow,  in  Galicia — a  point 
near  both  the  German  and  Russian 
frontiers,  where  infection  was  natu- 
rally easy.  The  Austrians  are  taking 
every  precaution  to  prevent  its  spread. 

On  August  25,  the  first  cases  were 
brought  to  England  by  the  Gemma, 
from  Hamburg  to  Gravesend.  Within 
the  next  two  weeks,  some  thirty  cases 
appeared  at  Liverpool  and  other  points 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  a  few  of  them 
fatal;  but  in  none  did  the  disease 
spread  beyond  the  persons  attacked. 
London  was  highly  favored  by  the 
weather,  which  continued  cool,  and 
was  marked  by  copious  rains  which 
washed  the  houses  and  streets  and 
flushed  the  sewers.  By  the  middle  of 
September,  the  fear  of  a  general 
spread  of  the  plague  had  entirely  aba- 
ted. The  English  health  authorities 
had  taken  the  alarm  on  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  cholera  in  Hamburg  and 
Havre;  and  a  thorough  medical  in- 
spection of  all  ports  likely  to  become 
Vol.  II.— 19. 


infected  was  imm  ediately  begun.  Offi- 
cers of  the  Local  Government  Board 
conferred  with  the  local  authorities  as 
to  the  safeguards  to  be  adopted.  The 
importation  of  rags,  bedding,  and  filthy 
clothes,  was  forbidden.  All  vessels 
from  infected  ports  were  thoroughly 
inspected,  and  suspicious  cases  of  sick- 
ness immediately  isolated.  It  is  no 
doubt  due  to  the  foresight  and  energy 
displayed  by  the  sanitary  authorities 
in  these  and  other  measures,  that  Eng- 
land owes  her  escape  from  the  dread 
pestilence  which  has  fastened  its  dead- 
ly hold  upon  some  of  her  neighbors. 

Should  the  present  outbreak  follow 
the  same  course  as  its  predecessors,  it 
will  reappear  in  1893.  There  has  con- 
sequently been  a  marked  awakening 
of  interest  in  the  questions  of  sanita- 
tion, good  water  supply^  efficient  d  rain- 
age,  surface  soil  cleanliness,  whole- 
someness  of  food  and  dwellings,  upon 
which  a  successful  combat  with  the 
threatened  scourge  is  recognized  to 
depend  most  intimately. 

GERMANY. 

Although  the  quarter  opened  with 
a  lull  in  those  adverse  criticisms  upon 
the  policy  of  the  Emperor  and  the 
Government,  with  which  Prince  Bis- 
marck had  been  agitating  the  whole 
of  Germany,  some  later  utterances  of 
the  Ex-Chancellor  have  indicated  that 
he  still  persists  in  his  attitude  of  out- 
spoken defiance.  No  speech  made  by 
the  Prince  since  his  retirement  from 
office,  has  made  a  deeper  impression 
upon  the  public,  than  that  delivered 
on  July  30,  on  the  occasion  of  his  en- 
thusiastic popular  reception  at  Jena. 
He  resolutely  maintained  his  right  of 
free  criticism,  and,  in  the  course  of 
his  reply  to  an  address  presented  to 
him,  said: 

"  I  have  sworn  to  found  a  Protestant  Em- 
pire, and  it  is  therefore  out  of  the  question 
to  rule  with  the  Catholic  party  as  the  chief 
factor.  We  must  take  the  present  Catholic 
party  as  an  example.  We  must  imitate  their 
discipline,  and  form  a  united  party  against. 
Catholic  influence.  I  say  nothing  agamst 
Catholic  citizens,  but  against  the  supremacy 
of  the  Catholic  party,  Catholic  influence^ 
and  foreign  influence.  It  would  even  be 
preferable  if  there  were  a  Papal  Nuncio  at 
Berlin,  so  that  irresponsible  party  leaders 
should  not,  as  at  present,  give  colored  and 
untrustworthy  reports  to  the  Pope." 
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The  agitation  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  Prince  has,  for  the  present,  fallen 
through,  and  the  Government  has  de- 
cided to  take  no  active  steps  at  repres- 
sion. The  trend  of  public  opinion  in 
Europe  is  against  such  a  course. 

The  most  important  question  now 
attracting  attention,  concerns  the 
shortening  of  the  term  of  military  ser- 
vice from  three  years,  as  at  present, 
to  two  years.  This  proposal  is  sup- 
ported by  Chancellor  von  Capri  vi,  who 
has  embodied  it  in  a  bill.  It  is  favor- 
ed by  Prince  Bismarck,  by  most  of 
the  high  military  authorities,  by  the 
National  Liberals,  by  the  Free  Con- 
servatives, and,  in  fact,  by  all  parties 
except  the  extreme  Conservatives,  and 
it  is  also  in  thorough  accord  with  the 
growing  sentiment  of  the  masses. 
The  Governments  of  the  Federal 
States  of  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  Wur- 
temberg,  also  assent  to  its  principle. 
The  Emperor  and  Count  von  Walder- 
see  have,  however,  shown  a  tendency 
to  oppose  the  reduction  of  the  term 
of  service;  but,  in  response  to  the  gen- 
eral demand,  William  II.,  it  is  report- 
ed, has  at  last  consented  to  the  pro- 
posal, on  condition  that  the  shortened 
term  of  service  be  offset  by  an  increase 
in  the  Army  contingent  amounting  to 
70,000  men.  This  would,  of  course, 
involve  a  heavy  increase  in  the  annual 
war  budget,  amounting,  it  is  estima- 
ted, to  20,000,000  marks.  The  increas- 
ed taxation  necessary  to  meet  this  ad- 
ditional expenditure,  is  the  source  of 
the  present  great  hostility  shown  to 
the  Chancellor's  Army  bill,  which  will 
be  bitterly  opposed  if  introduced  in 
the  Reichstag. 

The  law  for  the  suppression  of 
drunkenness  (p.  48)  has  been  in  oper- 
ation since  July  i,  relating  to  Sunday 
repose;  but,  in  spite  of  its  good  inten- 
tions, has  caused  widespread  discon- 
tent, and  will  probably  be  repealed. 

On  account  of  differences  between 
Herr  Herrfurth,  Prussian  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  and  Herr  Miquel,  Minis- 
ter of  Finance,  on  the  question  of  the 
revenue  reforms  proposed  by  the  lat- 
ter (p.  154),  Herr  Herrfurth  has  re- 
signed, and  has  been  succeeded  as 
Minister  of  the  Interior  by  Count  von 
Eulenberg,  President  of  the  Prussian 
Ministry.     Herr   Miquel  proposes  to 


relinquish  State  taxation  of  land  and 
mines,  and  to  recoup  the  loss  to  the 
Treasury  by  an  increase  of  the  in- 
come tax  and  the  levying  of  a  tax  on 
funded  property.  To  this  Herr  Herr- 
furth objects  as  tending  to  relieve  the 
taxation  of  great  landowners. 

A  new  Protestant  political  party — 
the  Lithuanian  Conservative  —  has 
been  formed  in  Northeastern  Prus- 
sia. The  Lithuanians  in  Prussia  num- 
ber only  about  150,000,  but  now  de- 
mand recognition  of  their  nationality 
and  language  where  they  predomi- 
nate. Although  of  Slavic  nationality, 
the  Lithuanian  Protestants  will  be  as 
effective  a  barrier  against  Russian 
proclivities  as  the  Catholic  Poles,  and 
will  therefore  bear  to  the  extreme 
Conservatives  a  relation  similar  to 
that  of  the  Polish  party  toward  the 
Centrists. 

The  project  of  an  International  Ex- 
hibition at  Berlin  has  been  abandon- 
ed in  consequence  of  lack  of  unanim- 
ity in  its  favor  among  the  industrial 
societies  of  Germany,  and  among  the 
Federal  Governments. 

When,  by  the  Anglo- German  treaty 
signed  at  Berlin  in  July,  1890  (see 
Vol.  I.,  p.  26),  Germany  acquired  the 
little  island  of  Heligoland,  speculation 
was  rife  as  to  what  she  intended  to  do 
with  it,  it  being  generally  assumed 
that  the  island  would  be  fortified  and 
used  as  a  strategic  point.  However, 
it  is  being  used  for  a  more  peaceful 
purpose,  as  the  location  of  a  Royal 
Biological  Station,  designed  for  the 
study  of  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the 
North  Sea,  and  for  fostering  the  fish- 
ing industries  of  Germany. 

The  betrothal  of  Duke  Albert,  of 
Wurtemberg,  who  stands  very  near 
to  the  throne  of  that  Protestant  King- 
dom, to  the  Archduchess  Margaret 
Sophia,  of  Austria,  a  devout  Roman 
Catholic,  renders  probable  the  rule  of 
a  Catholic  dynasty  over  the  domin- 
ions of  the  late  King  Karl  I.,  the  pres- 
ent King  William  being  childless. 

FRANCE. 

Within  a  year  or  two,  there  have 
been  many  incidents  to  show  the  pop- 
ularity and  strength  of  the  present 
Republican  regime  in  France.  Per- 
haps none  bears  more  striking  testi- 
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mony  to  this  fact  than  the  change 
which  has  come  over  public  opinion, 
notably  among  the  younger  genera- 
tion of  Frenchmen,  in  regard  to  the 
benefits  that  have  accrued  to  the  coun- 
try since  the  adoption  of  its  present 
■Constitution.  Most  of  the  partisans 
of  the  old  Monarchy  have  disappeared; 
and  the  establishment  of  the  Repub- 
lic has  been  followed  by  the  growth 
■of  a  spirit  of  Conservatism  which  aims 
^t  preserving  the  benefits  which  the 
Republic  has  already  gained,  and 
which  the  Radicals  of  an  advanced 
type  are  trying  to  overthrow  in  favor 
•of  institutions  of  a  more  Socialistic 
•character. 

This  development  of  Conservative 
Republicanism  has  not  yet  assumed 
the  proportions  of  a  distinct  political 
party,  but  it  is  already  a  prominent 
factor  in  French  political  life.  It  has 
been  greatly  stimulated  by  the  recent 
■action  of  Pope  Leo  XIII.  in  refusing 
to  countenance  the  anti-Republican 
-agitation  of  the  French  Bishops.  The 
■deep  religious  sentiment  of  the  peo- 
ple, particularly  in  the  rural  districts, 
lias  responded  to  the  injunctions  of 
the  Holy  Father;  and  the  embers  of 
loyalty  to  the  Government  have  been 
fanned  into  flame.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  a  loyal  recognition  of  the  estab- 
lished Government  was  consistent,  not 
•only  with  the  duties  of  good  Catholics, 
but  with  the  promotion  of  the  inter- 
ests of  society  at  large. 

One  noteworthy  instance  of  this 
response  to  the  Pope's  encyclicals, 
has  been  the  action  of  the  Royalist 
Marquis  de  Breteuil,  in  resigning  his 
•seat  in  the  Chamber.  The  Marquis 
was  one  of  the  chief  agents  in  the 
Royalist  alliance  of  1889  with  the  Bou- 
langists;  and,  although  his  opinions 
still  favor  a  Liberal  Monarchy  as  best 
•calculated  to  safeguard  religious  inter- 
ests and  restore  the  old  lustre  of 
France,  yet  he  "  respectfully  defers  to 
the  counsels  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff." 
The  Royalist  cause  has  had  many  a 
serious  blow — few  of  greater  signifi- 
cance than  this. 

Another  Cabinet  crisis  was  narrow- 
ly averted  in  July.  It  concerned  the 
administration  of  the  colonies.  The 
news  of  a  reverse  to  the  French  troops 
in  Tonquin  gave  the  Radicals  a  pre- 


text for  an  attack,  the  ultimate  object 
of  which  was  to  overthrow  the  Gov- 
ernment. For  some  time  there  had 
been  an  uneasy  feeling  due  to  the  dil- 
atoriness  of  the  authorities  in  dealing 
with  the  trouble  in  Dahomey,  which 
stood  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
promptness  with  which  the  British 
had  suppressed  the  uprising  of  the  Je- 
bus  and  the  Egbas  in  West  Africa. 
In  answer  to  an  interpellation  of  M. 
Pourquery  de  Boisserin,  M.Cavaignac, 
the  Minister  of  Marine,  explained  that 
he  himself  directed  the  naval  opera- 
tions on  the  Dahomeyan  coast,  while 
Colonel  Dodds  commanded  the  mili- 
tary operations.  The  Radicals,  under 
M.  Clemenceau,  contended  that  both 
the  land  and  sea  command  should  be 
intrusted  to  a  single  officer.  This  be- 
ing put  to  a  vote,  on  July  1 1,  the  Gov- 
ernment was  defeated  by  287  to  150. 
In  view  of  the  coming  elections,  the 
Cabinet  decided  not  to  resign  as  a 
whole;  butM.  Cavaignac  was  replaced 
by  M.  Berdeau. 

The  first  act  of  the  new  Minister  of 
Marine  was  to  place  Colonel  Dodds  in 
command  of  both  the  naval  and  the 
military  operations  in  Dahomey. 

The  Chambers  were  prorogued  on 
the  13th  of  July. 

The  national  fete  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  Fall  of  the  Bastile  (July 
14,  1789),  was  observed  this  year  with 
the  usual  enthusiasm.  Perhaps  the 
most  prominent  feature  of  the  cele- 
bration was  the  indubitable  evidence 
it  gave  of  friendship  toward  Russia. 
The  Russian  Ambassador,Baron  Moh- 
renheim,  occupied  the  post  of  honor 
at  President  Carnot's  side,  and  the 
Russian  flag  floated  over  almost  every 
house. 

On  September  22,  the  looth  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  the  Repub- 
lic following  the  Revolution,  was  bril- 
liantly celebrated  at  the  Pantheon  in 
Paris.  Premier  Loubet  and  M.  Flo- 
quet  delivered  the  orations. 

On  July  25,  the  ruins  of  the  historic 
chateau  of  St.  Cloud  at  Paris  were  sold 
for  ^133  to  an  Alsatian  building  con- 
tractor, who  is  under  bonds  to  remove 
them  within  four  months.  The  fa- 
mous old  Royal  Palace  has  been  for 
nearly  three  centuries  one  of  the  most 
noted  landmarks  in  France.     It  dates 
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from  the  Ministry  of  Cardinal  Maza- 
rin,  and  occtipies  the  site  of  the  small 
house  where  Henry  III.  was  assassi- 
nated by  the  fanatical  monk  Jacques 
Clement.  It  was  the  home  of  the 
Dukes  of  Orleans  until  1782,  when  it 
became  the  favorite  residence  of  the 
unfortunate  Marie  Antoinette.  It  was 
at  St.  Cloud  that  the  Great  Napoleon 
was  proclaimed  First  Consul ;  and 
there  too,  Charles  X.  signed  the  ordi- 
nances which  caused  the  revolution 
that  cost  him  his  throne.  The  stately 
chateau  was  also  the  scene  of  the  Court 
of  Napoleon  III.  During  the  siege  of 
Paris  in  187 1,  it  was  ruined  by  a  shell 
from  the  German  guns. 

On  September  22,  Mr.  Edward  Par- 
ker Deacon,  the  American  who  was 
sentenced  in  May  last  to  one  year's 
imprisonment  for  shooting  a  French- 
man whom  he  discovered  in  his  wife's 
apartments  at  a  hotel  in  Cannes  (p. 
157),  was  released,  having  been  par- 
doned by  President  Carnot.  The  par- 
don was  one  of  those  signed  in  com- 
memoration of  the  1 00th  anniversary 
of  the  proclamation  of  the  First  French 
Republic. 

M.  Grenier,  the  clerk  in  the  French 
Navy  Department,  who  was  charged 
with  selling  to  Captain  Borup,  lately 
Military  Attache  to  the  American  Le- 
gation in  Paris,  secret  official  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  French  defenses 
(p.  156),  was  sentenced  on  September 
6,  to  twenty  years'  penal  servitude,  to 
be  followed  by  twenty  years  of  exile. 
A  plea  of  extenuating  circumstances 
was  rejected;  and  the  severity  of  the 
sentence  was  prompted  by  the  desire 
to  make  an  example  which  should  be 
an  effective  warning  to  officers  of  the 
Government  not  to  betray  their  trusts. 

France  secured,  in  August  last,  the 
"most  favored  nation"  treatment 
from  the  Argentine  Republic,  Uru- 
guay, Paraguay,  and  the  United  States 
of  Colombia.  This  places  her  at  an 
advantage,  as  compared  with  Ger- 
many and  Austria,  in  competition  for 
the  trade  of  the  four  republics  in  cer- 
tain articles,  such  as  fine  wines,  bran- 
dies, perfumes,  fancy  goods,  and  other 
luxuries.  As  these  articles  are  not 
imported  to  any  extent  from  the  Uni- 
ted States,  which  sends  mainly  agri- 
cultural products,  machinery,  petro- 


leum, shoes,  etc.,  the  trade  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  is  not  likely  to  be  seriously 
affected  by  the  arrangements  just 
made  with  France. 

In  July  last,  Captain  Mayer,  a  He- 
brew holding  a  commission  in  the 
French  Army,  and  the  Marquis  de 
Mores,  who  has  distinguished  himself 
as  one  of  the  apostles  of  Jewish  per- 
secution in  France,  fought  a  duel  with 
swords.  Captain  Mayer  receiving  a 
wound  from  the  effect  of  which  he 
soon  died.  Duels  are  common  things 
in  France,  but  very  few  result  seri- 
ously. The  present  case  has  excited 
unusual  attention,  not  alone  owing  to 
its  fatal  ending,  but  to  its  cause  and 
circumstances.  The  Marquis  de  Mores 
had  charged  Captain  Mayer  with  a 
breach  of  faith  in  disclosing  the  real 
authorship  of  a  strong  anti-Jewish  ar- 
ticle which  had  appeared  in  M.  Dru- 
mont's  paper.  La  Libre  Parole. 

The  Marquis  was  arrested  on  a 
charge  of  murder,  in  which  the  sec- 
onds of  both  principals  were  also  ar- 
raigned as  implicated;  but  all  were 
acquitted  by  verdict  of  a  jury.  The 
incident  is  an  important  sign  of  that 
undercurrent  of  anti-Jewish  feeling 
which  dominates  certain  circles  in 
France,  and  which  is  stimulated  by 
many  evidences  that  Jews,  although 
in  a  minority  in  the  republic,  have^ 
by  their  energy  and  ability,  won  a  po- 
sition of  social,  financial,  and  even  po- 
litical dominance, 

SPAIN. 

In  order  to  restore  the  equilibrium 
of  revenue  and  expenditure,  and  wipe 
out  the  deficit  revealed  by  the  last 
Budget  (p.  52),  the  Government  deci- 
ded not  only  to  adopt  a  policy  of  re- 
trenchment in  the  various  State  De- 
partments, but  to  impose  new  taxes 
on  various  branches  of  business,  such 
as  bourse  transactions  and  retail  deal- 
ings. These  taxes  have  been  the  cause 
of  much  discontent.  On  July  i,  the 
bourse  operators  refused  to  transact 
business;  and  the  next  day,  the  disaf- 
fected dealers  in  the  market  formed 
an  unruly  procession  which  the  police 
were  unable  to  keep  in  order.  Nor  did 
a  charge  of  the  Civil  Guard  succeed 
in  dispersing  the  mob,  who  answered 
it  with  a  shower  of    missiles.     The 
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guard  then  fired  a  volley  at  the  riot- 
ers, and  this  quickly  put  an  end  to  the 
disturbance.  Many  of  the  rioters 
were  wounded,  some  fatally. 

ITALY. 

In  the  opinion  of  Ex- Prime  Minis- 
ter Crispi,  as  expressed  in  an  article 
in  the  North  American  Review  for  July, 
it  is  wrong  to  attribute,  as  most  peo- 
ple do,  the  present  financial  distress 
of  Italy  to  the  burdens  laid  upon  her 
as  the  price  of  her  effective  member- 
ship in  the  Triple  Alliance.  That  al- 
liance, Signor  Crispi  maintains,  has 
not  necessitated  the  addition  of  a  sin- 
gle new  tax;  and,  even  were  Italy 
freed  from  it, her  burdens  of  army  and 
navy  expenditure  would  not  be  lessen- 
ed. The  true  cause  of  the  present  situ- 
ation, he  holds,  is  found  in  the  dimi- 
nution of  receipts  following  the  finan- 
cial reforms  which  were  begun  in  1878. 
In  1879,  the  tax  on  flour  was  abolished; 
in  1 880,  that  on  other  cereals  also.  In 
1885  and  1 886,  the  war-tithes  were  sup- 
pressed, and  the  price  of  salt  lowered. 
The  special  taxes  decreed  as  an  offset 
against  these  changes,  failed  to  keep 
up  the  revenue.  It  is,  however,  the 
opinion  of  Signor  Crispi,  that  the  pres- 
ent distress  is  only  temporary,  for 
Italy's  condition,  both  moral  and  eco- 
nomic, is  steadily  improving. 

Signor  Lemmi,  Supreme  Chief  of 
the  Italian  Free  Masons,  has  lately  di- 
rected a  vigorous  movement  against 
the  Roman  Church.  The  Pope  hav- 
ing authorized  Catholics  to  take  part 
in  the  municipal  elections  in  Rome, 
it  is  thought  that  he  may  extend  his 
permission  to  the  approaching  general 
elections.  Hence  the  present  move- 
ment of  the  Free  Masons,  who  have 
always  sided  with  the  Government 
against  the  Vatican,  their  object  being 
to  exclude  ultramontane  influence,  as 
far  as  possible,  from  the  Chambers. 
In  an  encyclical  addressed  to  the  Bish- 
ops throughout  Italy,  His  Holiness  de- 
clares that  the  actions  of  the  Free  Ma- 
sons are  subversive  of  religion. 

On  September  20,  the  twenty-sec- 
ond anniversary  of  the  entrance  of 
the  Italian  troops  into  Rome,  and  the 
realization  of  the  national  ideal  in 
making  that  city  the  capital  of  the 
Kingdom,  was   celebrated   with   the 


usual  rejoicings.  At  Pisa,  the  Prince 
of  Naples  unveiled  a  statue  of  his 
grandfather.  King  Victor  Emmanuel. 

On  the  night  of  September  8,  while 
some  of  the  crew  of  the  United  States 
ship  Newark  were  ashore  at  Genoa,  a 
seaman  named  Frank  Reilly  was  mur- 
dered by  the  keeper  of  a  lodging 
house.  The  attack  upon  him  seems 
to  have  been  unprovoked,  and  the  in- 
cident may  yet  give  rise  to  unpleasant 
complications. 

Early  in  July  both  Mt.  Etna  and 
Mt.  Vesuvius  showed  signs  of  renewed 
activity,  which  quickly  developed  into 
serious  eruptions  threatening  the  vil- 
lages nestling  on  the  declivities  of 
those  volcanoes.  Streams  of  lava  did 
much  damage,  especially  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Mt,  Etna;  and  a  fund  was 
started  in  aid  of  the  sufferers,  to  which 
King  Humbert  contributed$4,ooo.  By 
the  end  of  July,  the  danger  had  quite 
subsided. 

For  some  time  past,  the  island  of 
Sicily  has  been  infested  with  brigands, 
who,  until  very  lately,  defied  all  at- 
tempts at  their  suppression.  About 
the  middle  of  August,  a  well  armed 
band  of  these  robbers  captured  Baron 
Spitaleri  and  his  son,  near  Catania. 
They  refused  to  accept  so  small  a 
sum  as  ;^2,ooo,  which  the  Countess 
Glancialo,  who  witnessed  the  capture, 
offered  them  as  ransom ;  and  ransacked 
her  house,  securing;^6,ooo, after  which 
*they  released  their  captives.  This 
bold  attempt  roused  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment to  take  most  vigorous  mea- 
sures ;  and  by  the  end  of  September 
it  was  reported  that  most  of  the  bri- 
gands who  took  part  in  the  capture 
of  Spitaleri  had  been  arrested. 

As  a  forerunner  of  the  later  elab- 
orate festivities  in  commemoration  of 
the  fourth  centenary  of  the  discovery 
of  America  by  Columbus,  an  Italo- 
American  exhibition  was  opened  in 
Genoa,  on  July  10. 

THE  COLUMBUS  FETES. 

The  Old  and  the  New  World  alike 
have  enthusiastically  united  this  year 
in  doing  honor  to  the  memory  of  the 
famous  Genoese  explorer,  who,  four 
hundred  years  ago,  braved  the  un- 
known terrors  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
discovered  the  Western  Continent.    It 
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is  true  that  modern  research  has  dis- 
pelled many  of  the  romantic  and 
imaginative  myths  which  the  earlier 
Spanish  biographers,  followed  by  La- 
martine  and  Irving,  have  associated 
with  the  great  discoverer's  name. 
While  the  traditional  conception  of 
his  greatness  may  thus  have  been 
somewhat  modified,  the  result  has 
been  a  clearer  idea,  and  a  truer  appre- 
ciation, of  the  eminent  value  of  his 
services  to  mankind.  A  devout  and 
sincere  Catholic,  animated  by  those 
lofty  motives  which  are  akin  to  inspi- 
ration, the  more  closely  his  career  is 
studied,  the  more  evident  it  becomes 
that  the  instinct  of  civilized  mankind 
in  now  doing  honor  to  his  memory,  is 
none  other  than  a  well  deserved  trib- 
ute to  the  splendor  of  his  genius.  He 
remains  for  all  time  the  world's  great- 
est type  of  the  man  of  action  prompted 
by  lofty  ideals  ;  and  his  fame  is  at 
once  the  heritage  and  the  inspiration 
of  Christendom. 

In  order  to  celebrate  worthily  the 
solemn,  yet  joyous,  anniversary,  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  in  an  espe- 
cial degree,  has  combined  the  sacred- 
ness  of  religion  with  the  splendor  of 
the  civil  pomp.  On  July  i6,  Pope  Leo 
addressed  an  encyclical  letter  to  the 
Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  Spain, 
Italy,  and  the  two  Americas,  decree- 
ing that  on  October  12,  or  the  follow- 
ing Sunday  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Bishops,  the  mass  of  the  Very  Holy^ 
Trinity  should  be  celebrated  in  all 
the  churches  under  their  jurisdiction, 
and  inviting  the  Bishops  of  other 
countries  to  perform  the  same  office. 
In  reference  to  the  achievement  of 
Columbus,  His  Holiness  says  : 

"  The  event,  in  effect,  is  such  in  itself  that 
no  other  epoch  has  seen  a  g^rander  and  more 
beautiful  one  accomplished  by  man.  As  to 
him  who  accomplished  it,  there  are  few  who 
can  be  compared  to  him  in  greatness  of  soul 


and  of 


genius. 


*     *     * 


There  is,  in  addi 


tion,  an  entirely  special  reason  for  which  we 
believe  we  should  commemorate  in  a  grate- 
ful spirit  this  immortal  event.  It  is  that 
Columbus  is  one  of  us.  When  one  considers 
with  what  motive  above  all  he  undertook 
the  plan  of  exploring  the  dark  sea,  and  with 
what  object  he  endeavored  to  realize  this 
plan,  one  cannot  doubt  that  the  Catholic 
faith  superlatively  inspired  the  enterprise 
and  its  execution,  so  that  by  this  title  also 
humanity   is   not   a  little   indebted    to   the 


Church.  Above  all  human  reasons,  that  of 
religion  was  uppermost  by  a  great  deal  in 
him;  and  it  was  this,  without  any  doubt,, 
which  sustained  his  spirit  and  his  will,  and 
which  frequently,  in  the  midst  of  extreme- 
difficulties,  filled  him  with  consolation.  In 
reality  his  plan,  the  resolution  profoundly 
carved  in  his  heart,  was  to  open  access  ta 
the  Gospel  in  new  lands  and  in  new  seas. " 

The  first  of  the  many  celebrations 
planned  in  honor  of  Columbus  and 
his  great  discovery, took  place  at  Palos, 
in  Spain,  on  August  3.  It  was  on  that 
day  and  from  that  port,  that  the  little 
band  of  voyagers  set  sail  four  hundred 
years  ago.  It  was  at  Palos  that  the 
crews  of  the  Santa  Maria,  Pmta,  and 
Nina  were  enlisted,  and  supplies  ob- 
tained. And  it  was  at  the  Monastery 
of  La  Rabida  in  the  same  town,  that 
Columbus,  after  years  spent  in  a  vain 
search  for  necessary  assistance,  first 
obtained  encouragement  for  his  mo- 
mentous project.  None  of  the  three 
vessels  used  by  Columbus  exceeded 
100  tons  burden.  The  Santa  Maria^ 
the  largest,  was  only  65  feet  long,  and 
was  the  only  one  that  was  decked  in 
the  middle.  Its  crew  numbered  sixty- 
six  persons,  most  of  them  from  Seville 
and  Huelva.  The  Pi7ita  and  Nina  were 
open  boats  with  only  a  small  bridge 
fore  and  aft,  the  former  carrying  a 
crew  of  about  thirty  men;  the  latter, 
one  of  twenty-four. 

On  Sunday  morning,  July  31,  the 
newly  built  caravel  Sa7ita  Maria,  an 
exact  reproduction  of  that  in  which 
Columbus  sailed,  left  Cadiz  for  Hu- 
elva, the  seaport  of  Palos,  towed  by 
the  Spanish  ship  Joaquin  Pielago,  and 
accompanied  by  a  squadron  of  Span- 
ish men-of-war,  the  British  cruiser 
Scout,  the  French  war-ship  Hirondelle, 
and  many  small  steamers.  The  Santa 
Maria  formed  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  modern  vessels,  the  effect  of  which 
was  not  lost  upon  the  crowds  that 
thronged  to  witness  her  departure 
from  Cadiz.  Arriving  off  the  Monas- 
tery of  La  Rabida  on  Tuesday,  the 
Minister  of  Marine  and  his  suite  dis- 
embarked to  attend  a  solemn  religious 
ceremony  at  Palos,  for  which  purpose 
the  United  States  Minister  to  Spain, 
and  the  officers  of  the  British,  Aus- 
trian, Dutch,  and  other  foreign  vessels 
at  Palos,  had  also  assembled;  but, 
through  some  untoward  incident,  no 
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provision  had  been  made  for  an  offi- 
ciation  at  the  church. 

The  naval  celebration  the  next  day, 
August  3,  was  imposing,  though  a 
dense  fog  somewhat  marred  its  effect. 
Early  in  the  morning,  the  Santa  Maria 
set  all  her  sails  to  proceed  down  the 
river;  but,  there  being  no  wind,  she 
was  taken  in  tow  by  a  gunboat.  On 
the  way  down,  she  passed  the  Monas- 
tery of  La  Rabida,  from  which  the 
flags  of  all  the  American  States  were 
flying.  At  the  mouth  of  the  river,  the 
foreign  men-of-war  were  drawn  up  in 
two  lines;  and,  as  the  caravel  passed 
between  them,  they  fired  salutes.  Fif- 
teen vessels  from  the  Spanish  flotilla 
convoyed  the  Santa  Maria  several 
miles  out  to  sea,  after  which  the  little 
vessel  returned  and  re-entered  the  riv- 
er, being  again  saluted  as  she  passed 
the  array  of  war-ships.  The  Alcalde 
of  Palos  and  President  Harrison  ex- 
changed congratulatory  telegrams. 

The  demonstrations  at  Huelva  were 
followed,  during  the  first  week  in  Sep- 
tember, by  elaborate  festivities  at 
Genoa,  the  birthplace  of  Columbus. 
Fifteen  nations  sent  war-ships  to  par- 
ticipate; and  the  King  and  Queen  of 
Italy  were  untiring  in  performing  the 
prominent  parts  that  fell  to  them  in 
carrying  out  the  program  of  festivi- 
ties. The  most  successful  feature  of 
the  celebration,  was  a  picturesque  his- 
torical procession  illustrating  the  re- 
turn of  Columbus  from  the  New 
World.  It  is  significant  that  during 
the  naval  manoeuvres,  marked  cour- 
tesy was  shown  to  France,  Admiral 
Rieunier being  themost  honored  guest 
— a  fact  indicative  of  the  pacific  inten- 
tions of  Italy,  but  not,  as  we  have  al- 
ready noted  (p.  225),  pointing  toward 
any  change  in  her  existing  political 
relations. 

PORTUGAL. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  last 
spring  the  Portuguese  Government, 
as  a  part  of  its  scheme  to  relieve  its 
long  continued  financial  distress,  de- 
cided to  reduce  the  interest  on  the 
Portuguese  external  debt  (p.  54).  Not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  reduc- 
tion was  applied  not  only  to  German, 
but  to  all  other  bondholders  as  well, 
and  that  it  was  only  a  temporary  meas- 


ure, to  last  until  the  general  financial 
policy  of  the  country  should  be  dealt 
with  by  the  Cortes,  the  German  Gov- 
ernment, taking  up  the  cause  of  its 
investors,  officially  protested  against 
the  reduction.  Other  European  Gov- 
ernments, however,  have  not  done  so. 
It  is  well  known,  that,  as  explained  in 
the  Finance  Minister's  report,  the  re- 
duction was  imperative,  as  the  only 
means  of  averting  a  total  bankruptcy 
which  would  have  been  still  more  dis- 
astrous to  the  investors.  The  Portu- 
guese Government  has  replied  to  this 
effect,  in  answer  to  the  protest  of 
Germany. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems 
confronting  the  Emperor  Francis  Jo- 
seph, is  that  of  satisfying  the  growing 
demands  of  the  various  nationalities 
within  the  borders  of  his  Empire,  for 
what  is  practically  Home  Rule.  This 
demand  is  most  urgently  pressed  by 
the  Czechs,  of  Bohemia,  whose  na- 
tional aspirations  will  be  satisfied  with 
nothing  less  than  an  autonomy  as  com- 
plete as  that  granted  to  Hungary 
twenty- five  years  ago.  This  demand 
is  stimulated  by  the  spectacle  of  the 
wonderful  prosperity  of  Hungary, 
which  is  already  the  granary,  and  bids 
fair  to  become  the  vineyard,  of  Cen- 
tral Europe. 

There  are  as  many  as  twenty-seven 
distinct  nationalities  represented  in 
the  Austro- Hungarian  Empire — such 
as  the  Czechs  in  Bohemia,  already  re- 
ferred to,  the  Roumanians  in  Transyl- 
vania, Italians,  Poles,  Wallachians, 
Croats,  and  many  others.  It  is  in  this 
very  multiplicity  of  races  that  the 
danger  lies.  It  contains  the  poten- 
tialities of  disruption.  And  the  Em- 
peror's continued  refraining  from 
granting  Home  Rule  to  Bohemia,  is 
due  to  the  certainty  that  similar  de- 
mands would  be  immediately  and  ur- 
gently pressed  by  other  sections  of 
his  subjects.  This  would  to  some  ex- 
tent decentralize  the  Executive  power 
in  Vienna,  and,  by  weakening  the  co- 
hesive forces  of  the  P^mpire,  would  in- 
crease the  difficulties,  already  great 
enough,  of  successfully  carrying  out 
an  Imperial  policy. 

Toward  the  end  of  July,  the  famous 
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**  robber  to wer  "  at  Znaim  in  Moravia, 
one  of  the  oldest  relics  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  collapsed,  killing  five  persons. 

RUSSIA. 

The  morfth  of  July  witnessed  a  fur- 
ther strengthening  of  the  friendly  re- 
lations between  Russia  and  the  United 
States,  to  which  the  munificent  gifts 
from  America,  for  the  relief  of  suffer- 
ers from  the  late  famine,  had  already 
given  emphatic  expression.  On  July 
15,  the  steamer  Leo,  which  sailed  from 
NewYorkonJune22,  arrived  at  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, bearing  another  relief  cargo 
of  provisions.  On  July  18,  a  grand  re- 
ception was  tendered  to  the  officers  of 
the  Leo,  at  which  they  were  the  recip- 
ients of  a  richly  bound  address  of 
thanks.  The  Rev.  Dr.  T.  DeWitt  Tal- 
mage,  one  of  those  chiefly  instrumen- 
tal in  sending  out  the  vessel,  was  pres- 
ent at  the  reception,  and  gave  an 
address. 

On  August  23,  a  ukase  was  issued 
annulling  the  prohibition  against  the 
exportation  of  rye.  This  is  further 
evidence  that  the  food  necessities  of 
the  people  in  the  districts  lately  rav- 
aged by  famine  have  been  pretty  well 
provided  for,  and  that  Russia  now 
feels  able  to  cope  with  the  situation 
in  the  immediate  future. 

M.  Wischnegradsky,  the  Russian 
Minister  of  Finance,  whose  serious  ill- 
ness from  overwork,  as  recorded  in 
our  last  number  (p.  161),  necessitated 
his  temporary  retirement,  has  almost 
completely  recovered,  and  will  proba- 
bly resume  his  post  at  an  early  date. 

THE  HEBREW  QUESTION. 

Although  forming  but  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  world's  population,  the 
Jews  are  to-day  more  numerous  and 
wealthy  than  ever  before  in  their  his- 
tory. In  the  palmy  days  of  their  pros- 
perity and  power  in  Old  Testament 
times,  they  numbered  probably  not 
more  than  5,000,000.  Twice  that  num- 
ber would  not  count  them  now.  Asia, 
their  ancient  home,  contains  about 
500,000,  who  are  scattered  over  Syria, 
Arabia,  Persia,  India,  and  China. 
Probably  as  many  more  are  living  in 
Africa,  most  of  them  in  Morocco,  de- 
scended from  those  who  were  expelled 
from  Spain  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 


There  are  many  scattered  over  both 
North  and  South  America.  But  it  is 
in  Eastern  and  Central  Europe,  that 
the  modern  Hebrew,  since  the  days 
of  the  Crusades,  has  chiefly  found  his 
home.  At  one  time,  in  fact,  nine-tenths 
of  all  Jews  lived  in  Poland;  but,  with 
the  dismemberment  of  that  country, 
they  passed  under  different  Govern- 
ments, though  most  of  them  continued 
under  Russian  dominion.  Two  or 
three  years  ago,  the  Russian  Jews, 
chiefly  in  the  Polish  provinces,  num- 
bered fully  5,000,000.  Persecution, 
famine,  and  emigration  have  reduced 
their  numbers;  but  Russia  still  con- 
tains more  Jews  than  any  other  coun- 
try in  the  world.  In  the  Polish  prov- 
inces of  Austria,  there  are  about  2,000,- 
000;  inGermany,  750,000;  inRoumania, 
400,000 ;  and  in  European  Turkey, 
125,000.  Holland, England,andFrance 
have  from  70,000  to  80,000  each;  Italy, 
50,000;  Bulgaria,  20,000;  Switzerland, 
10,000;  Denmark, Belgium, and  Servia, 
5,000  each;  and  Sweden,  3,000.  Nor- 
way has  a  few  hundred ;  but  Spain 
and  Portugal  have  none  save  the  1,500 
under  British  protection  at  Gibraltar. 

It  is  curious  that  in  those  countries 
where  they  have  been  most  oppressed, 
the  Hebrews  have  multiplied  most ; 
and,  where  they  have  been  fewest, 
they  have  attained  the  greatest  im- 
portance. In  the  foremost  ranks  of 
English  public  life  to-day,  there  are 
many  Hebrews,  not  to  mention  the 
lateillustriousDisraeli.  And  inFrance, 
they  have  attained  a  position  of  such 
commanding  importance,  in  financial, 
social,  and  even  political  matters — 
they  are  nearly  all  Liberal  Republi- 
cans— that  a  movement  has  recently 
displayed  itself,  which  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  a  persecution.  One  of  its 
leading  exponents  is  M.  Drumont,  the 
editor  of  a  virulent  anti-Jewish  paper, 
who  has  recently  published  a  book, 
"  La  France  Juive,"  embodying  his 
extreme  views.  Some  of  the  most 
eminent  names  in  the  roll  of  French 
statesmen  have  been  the  names  of 
Jews — as  Leon  Gambetta,  founder  of 
the  Third  Republic,  Jules  Simon, 
Ferry,  Floquet,  Meyer,  Dreyfus,  Lock- 
roy,  Strauss,  Levy,  Laurent,  Naquet, 
and  others. 

In  several  numbers  of  Current  His- 
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tory,  attention  has  already  been  drawn 
to  the  plans  of  Baron  Hirsch  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  his 
brethren  in  Russia.  His  efforts  to 
secure  the  consent  of  the  Russian  au- 
thorities have  been  at  last  successful; 
and,  if  his  proposals  be  carried  out, 
3,500,000  Hebrews  will  be  transported 
to  foreign  lands  within  the  next  twen- 
ty-five years.  The  general  work  will 
be  under  the  supervision  of  the  Rus- 
sian Ministry  of  the  Interior,  but  will 
be  carried  out  by  a  Central  Committee 
at  St.  Petersburg,  with  branches  in 
other  large  cities. 

The  first  colony  sent  to  the  Argen- 
tine Republic  last  fall  (see  Vol.  1.,  p. 
445), has  turned  out  a  complete  failure. 
The  land  was  poorly  chosen,  and  so 
were  the  colonists — people  who  had 
shown  no  previous  aptitude  for  agri- 
culture. Idleness  and  intrigue  have 
been  prevalent,  with  the  result  that 
the  colonists  have  had  to  be  taken 
back  to  Europe.  In  the  future,  it  has 
been  decided  that  the  first  colonists 
shall  be  limited  to  a  certain  number 
of  families,  who  in  Russia  have  been 
engaged  in  farming  and  have  shown 
fitness  for  colonization.  These  shall 
be  preceded  by  a  committee  of  far- 
mers chosen  from  among  them,  who 
shall  parcel  out  the  land,  have  the 
houses  built,  buy  the  necessary  imple- 
ments, and,  in  fact,  make  every  prep- 
aration, before  the  bulk  of  the  colony 
shall  be  allowed  to  emigrate.  Already 
a  new  purchase  of  30,000  acres  has 
been  made  for  the  purpose. 

DENMARK. 

The  only  item  of  interest  for  the 
quarter  from  this  corner  of  Europe, 
has  been  the  arrest,  and  subsequent 
confession  of  guilt,  of  Henry  B.  Ry- 
der, the  United  States  Consul  at  Co- 
penhagen, who  is  charged  with  em- 
bezzlement and  forgery.  The  admin- 
istration of  certain  estates  was  in- 
trusted to  him  in  his  official  capacity; 
and  it  appears  that  he  appropriated 
moneys,  and  produced  fraudulent  re- 
ceipts purporting  to  be  signed  by  the 
parties  to  whom  the  sums  should  have 
been  paid. 

NORWAY  AND  SWEDEN. 

The  Ministerial  crisis  in  Norway 


ended  late  in  July,  in  a  compromise; 
and,  for  the  present,  the  deadlock 
with  Sweden  over  the  disputed  claim 
to  the  right  of  independent  Norwe- 
gian diplomatic  and  consular  repre- 
sentation abroad,  is  averted. 

The  development  of  the  Scandina- 
vian dispute  has  been  fully  outlined 
in  preceding  numbers  of  Current  His- 
tory. The  Storthing  at  Christiania 
having  recently  voted  in  favor  of  es- 
tablishing separate  Norwegian  Con- 
sulates, Premier  Steen  submitted  the 
resolution  to  King  Oscar  for  his  sanc- 
tion. This  being  refused,  the  Cabinet 
of  M.  Steen  resigned  on  June  29  last 
(p.  162).  Ex-Premier  Stang,  the  lead- 
er of  the  Unionist  Right  wing  of  the 
Storthing,  who  was  overthrown  in 
February,  1891,  in  consequence  of  a 
hostile  vote  in  the  Chamber  based  up- 
on his  too  subservient  attitude  toward 
Sweden,  was  thereupon  summoned  to 
form  a  Cabinet.  This  he  undertook 
to  do  on  condition  that  the  Norwe- 
gian Government  should  be  allowed 
to  appoint  Consuls  independently  of 
the  Swedish  Foreign  Office.  To  this 
condition,  however.  King  Oscar  re- 
fused to  accede;  and  M.  Stang  then 
declined  the  task  to  which  he  had  been 
called.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Members 
of  the  Left  and  Right,  it  was  after- 
ward decided  to  bring  forward  a  mo- 
tion in  favor  of  presenting  an  address 
to  the  members  of  M.  Steen's  Cabinet, 
requesting  them  to  remain  in  office, 
since  the  welfare  of  the  country  de- 
manded the  discontinuance  of  the 
present  situation,  and  postponing  sine 
dii  the  Consulate  question.  This  so- 
lution the  King  has  accepted;  and, 
tmtil  a  more  convenient  season,  we  are 
not  likely  to  hear  much  of  the  Home 
Rule  agitation  in  Norway. 

In  spite  of  legends  of  ancient  Kings, 
such  as  that  enshrined  in  Longfel- 
low's Saga  of  King  Olaf,  it  is  true  that 
Norway  has  never,  in  all  her  history, 
enjoyed  practical  independence.  For 
centuries  before  the  present  union 
with  Sweden,  she  belonged  to  Den- 
mark; and,  when  cut  loose  from  Den- 
mark in  1814,  during  the  time  of  the 
Great  Napoleon,  she  was  put  under  the 
sway  of  the  King  of  Sweden.  Between 
her  and  Sweden,  the  bond  is  but  slight. 
The  two  have  separate  Constitutions, 
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Parliaments,  laws,  flags,  armies,  na- 
vies, and  fiscal  systems.  Norway's 
merchant  fleet,  the  third  in  tonnage 
in  the  world,  is  much  more  important 
than  that  of  Sweden;  and  her  share 
in  the  expense  of  maintaining  repre- 
sentatives abroad  is  greater  than  that 
of  the  latter  country.  It  is  therefore, 
perhaps,  not  unnatural  that  she  is 
somewhat  restive  under  a  system 
which  subjects  her  foreign  affairs,  both 
diplomatic  and  commercial,  to  the  di- 
rection of  a  Swedish  Foreign  Minister. 
On  July  8,  a  large  portion  of  the 
town  of  Christiansand  was  destroyed 
by  fire;  loss,  $3,500,000. 

SWITZERLAND. 

The  fourth  session  of  the  Interna- 
tional Peace  Congress  was  opened  in 
the  hall  of  the  Swiss  Parliament  in 
Berne,  on  August  22.  Dr.  Louis  Ru- 
chonnet,  Ex-President  of  the  Swiss 
Confederation,  who  has  been  for  over 
twenty  years  a  member  of  the  Cen- 
tral Committee  of  the  International 
League  of  Peace  and  Liberty,  was 
elected  President  of  the  Congress,  one 
Vice-President  being  also  chosen  for 
each  country  represented.  The  dele- 
gates numbered  308  in  all,  represent- 
ing nearly  all  the  European  countries, 
and  including  also,  as  delegates  from 
the  United  States,  Mr.  Trueblood,  of 


Boston,  Mass.,  who  was  chosen  as  Vice- 
President  for  the  United  States,  and 
Belva  A.  Lockwood,  a  delegate  from 
the  Universal  Peace  Union.  The  ob- 
jects of  the  Congress  are  to  secure  the 
prevalence  of  justice  between  nations 
as  between  individuals,  and  the  adop- 
tion of  arbitration  for  the  settlement 
of  international  differences. 

It  was  unanimously  decided  to  hold 
the  next  gathering  in  Chicago,  111.,  in 
August,  1893,  in  accordance  with  an 
invitation  from  the  various  peace  so- 
cieties in  North  America,  and  from 
Secretary  Bonny,  of  the  World's  Co- 
lumbian Exposition. 

BELGIUM. 

An  important  change  in  the  rela- 
tion of  parties  in  the  Belgian  Cham- 
bers has  occurred,  which  may  affect 
the  ultimate  decision  on  the  all-ab- 
sorbing question  of  a  revision  of  the 
Constitution.  It  is  announced  that  the 
Clerical  or  Conservative  party  have 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  Ministe- 
rial Deputies,  in  order  to  insure  the 
two-thirds  majority  requisite  for  car- 
rying out  the  Government's  plan  of 
Constitutional  revision, which  includes 
not  only  an  extension  of  the  suffrage, 
but  also  the  introduction  of  the  refer- 
endum,  as  described  in  our  last  num- 
ber (p.  163).     To  the  latter,  the  Con- 
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servatives  were  at  first  strongly  op- 
posed; but  they  have  renounced  their 
opposition,  and  have  united  with  the 
Ministerialists,  presumably  with  the 
object  of  voting  down  the  Liberal  pro- 
positions concerning  the  right  of  suf- 
frage, 

A  committee  was  appointed  toward 
the  end  of  July,  to  prepare  a  scheme 
of  procedure  in  the  matter  of  revision. 
After  meeting  on  August  3  to  elect  a 
chairman  and  secretaries,  the  com- 
mittee adjourned  to  October  3. 

Although  generall}^  quiet  during 
this  quarter, the  Anarchists  have  made 
a  few  destructive  attempts,  as  in  Bo- 
logna, Italy,  on  September  25,  but 
none  successful.  Their  designs  have 
included  the  blowing  up  of  the  Bourse 
at  Brussels,  and  public  buildings  in 
other  European  capitals. 

HOLLAND. 

This  little  kingdom  is  at  present 
the  scene  of  a  most  remarkable  con- 
flict. She  is  bent  upon  changing  the 
map  of  Europe  by  extending  her  ter- 
ritory. The  forces  to  be  overcome, 
however,  are  not  the  armies  of  oppos- 
ing Powers,  but  the  obstructions  of 
Nature ;  and  the  means  enlisted  for 
their  conquest  are  the  peaceful  instru- 
ments of  that  patient  industry  and 
engineering  skill  for  which  the  Dutch 
have  so  long  been  famous. 

The  ambitious  project  referred  to, 
is  no  less  than  to  reclaim,  for  purposes 
of  habitation  and  industry,  the  land 
now  covered  by  the  waters  of  the 
Zuyder  Zee.  If  the  reader  will  take 
a  glance  at  the  map  of  Holland,  he 
will  observe  that  the  Zee  is  almost 
literally  a  mare  clausum  owing  to  the 
chain  of  four  islands  stretching  across 
its  entrance.  More  than  forty  years 
ago,  it  was  proposed  to  dam  the  pas- 
sages between  these  islands,  as  well 
as  the  passages  between  them  and 
the  mainland  at  each  end  of  the  chain, 
and  thus  to  shut  out  the  waters  of  the 
North  Sea.  But  the  tides  were  too 
strong ;  and  the  base  of  operations 
was  carried  farther  inland.  The  pres- 
ent line  of  action  extends  from  near 
Ewijcksluis,  in  North  Holland,  to  the 
Island  of  Wieringen,  and  thence  to 
Hindelopen,  on  the  coast  of  Friesland. 

The  work  is  making  rapid  progress, 


the  deposits  of  sand  and  silt  carried 
in  by  the  tides  proving  a  valuable  as- 
sistance to  the  engineers.  When  the 
dams  have  reached  the  high  water 
level,  the  great  work  of  emptying  the 
basin  thus  shut  in  will  be  begun.  It 
is  intended  to  leave  a  channel  for  the 
Issel  River  and  the  Amsterdam  Canal; 
but,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  deep 
pools,  all  the  rest  will  be  dry  land,  to 
be  occupied  by  industrious  thousands. 

This  stupendous  work  will  reclaim 
fully  750,000  acres  of  land,  valued  at 
$400  an  acre;  and  will  cost,  it  is  esti- 
mated, $95,000,000.  It  will  increase 
the  land  area  of  the  kingdom  by  over 
ten  per  cent,  will  materially  modify 
the  climate  of  the  surrounding  prov- 
inces, and  will  make  great  changes  in 
the  industrial  and  commercial  condi- 
tion of  the  Hollanders. 

On  August  4,  the  young  Queen  and 
the  Queen  Regent,  her  mother,  for- 
mally opened  the  first  section  of  the 
new  Meerwede  Canal,  which,  when 
completed,  will  give  a  navigable  chan- 
nel for  large  vessels  between  Amster- 
dam  and  the  Rhine. 

SERVIA. 

It  was  reported  early  in  September, 
that  the  Prime  Regent,  M.  Ristitch, 
had  received  information  of  a  Radical 
plot  to  depose  King  Alexander,  and 
to  restore  the  Karageorgevitch  dy- 
nasty; and  this  had  to  do  with  the  re- 
cent resignation  of  the  somewhat  Rad- 
ical Cabinet  of  M.  Pashitch,upon  which 
the  Regents  insisted  in  the  latter  part 
of  August. 

The  program  of  the  new  Cabinet  of 
M.  Avakumovitch  includes  the  main- 
tenance of  Servian  neutrality,  close 
supervision  over  all  State  Depart- 
ments, the  satisfactory  adjustment  of 
revenue  and  expenditure  by  regula- 
ting taxation,  the  improvement  of  the 
material  condition  of  the  country  by 
increasing  means  of  communication 
and  by  other  public  works,  and  the 
effective  organization  of  the  forces. 

BULGARIA. 

The  trial  of  M.  Karaveloff  and  his 
alleged  associate  conspirators  against 
the  Government  of  Bulgaria,  lasted 
with  few  interruptions  from  June  30 
to  July  19.     The  eighteen  prisoners 
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arraigned  were  charged  with  being 
implicated  in  the  plot  of  March,  1891, 
to  bring  about  a  change  in  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Bulgaria  (see  Vol.  I.,  pp. 
120  and  259).  The  design  was  first  to 
remove  Premier  Stambouloff ,  the  vig- 
orous and  courageous  statesman  whose 
firm  policy  has  been  the  main  support 
of  Prince  Ferdinand.  The  attempted 
assassination,  however,  was  a  failure — 
M.  Baltcheff  being  killed  by  the  bullet 
intended  for  M.  Stambouloff,  with 
whom  he  was  walking  at  the  time. 
Suspicion  fastened  upon  M.  Karave- 
loff,  a  former  Regent,  who  was  Prime 
Minister  to  Prince  Alexander,  and 
who  was  intensely  hated  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Prince  Ferdinand  on  ac- 
count of  his  well  known  leanings  to- 
ward Russia.  During  the  progress  of 
the  trial,  as  we  have  already  noted 
(p.  227),  the  official  journal  of  Bulga- 
ria, the  Svoboda^  published  dispatches 
— which,  however,  the  Russians  de- 
clare to  be  forgeries — attributing  the 
plot  to  Russian  intrigue.  This  had 
the  undoubted  effect  of  turning  the 
popular  verdict  in  Bulgaria  against 
the  prisoners.  Four  of  them,  Milar- 
off,  Popofif,  Gheorghieff,  and  Karagu- 
loff,  were  condemned  to  death.  Only 
six  were  acquitted,  the  rest  being  sen- 
tenced to  various  terms  of  imprison- 
ment, M.  Karaveloff  receiving  a  sen- 
tence of  five  years.  Milaroif  confess- 
ed that  he  alone  had  organized  the 
plot,  and  had  suspended  its  execution 
afterthe  blunderingattempt  of  March, 
1 89 1.  The  actual  murderers  of  M. 
Baltcheff  have  never  been  captured, 
and  are  now  supposed  to  be  in  Rus- 
sian territory.  The  death  sentence 
upon  the  four  convicted  prisoners,  was 
executed  at  Sofia  on  July  27, 

After  an  absence  of  more  than  three 
months,  in  the  course  of  which  he  vis- 
ited England,  and  had  interviews  with 
many  of  the  continental  potentates. 
Prince  Ferdinand  returned  to  Sofia  on 
August  9.  Five  days  afterward,  he 
celebrated  the  fifth  anniversary  of  his 
entrance  into  Bulgaria,  the  occasion 
being  observed  as  a  general  holiday. 
At  a  banquet  in  the  evening,  he  spoke 
in  encouraging  terms  of  the  cordiality 
of  his  reception  abroad,  and  of  the 
moral  support  of  which  it  was  an  in- 
dication.    In  fact,  several  other  inci- 


dents of  late  occurrence  have  pointed 
to  the  consolidation  of  his  rule.  His 
continued  absence  without  the  rise  of 
disorder  at  home,  the  recent  decision 
of  his  Government  to  restore  the  lib- 
erty of  the  Press — these  show  an  un- 
mistakable strengthening  of  his  posi- 
tion in  the  Balkan  Province,  a  fact, 
still  further  borne  out  by  the  success 
of  the  General  Exhibition  inaugura- 
ted by  the  Government  at  Philippopo- 
lis  on  August  27. 

ROUMANIA. 

The  people  of  Roumania  are  con- 
siderably incensed  at  the  action  of  the 
Austrian  Emperor,  who,  about  July  i, 
refused  to  receive  deputations  from  the 
Roumanians  living  in  Transylvania, 
an  eastern  province  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Empire  (p.  159).  The  inci- 
dent has  some  bearing  on  the  general 
political  situation,  on  account  of  the 
rather  friendly  attitude  of  Roumania 
toward  Russia. 

It  appears  that  the  Roumanians  in 
Transylvania,  who  were  compelled  to 
remain  subjects  of  Austria  when  the 
Roumanian  Principality  was  formed, 
and  who  are  more  directly  under  the 
Government  of  the  Hungarian  portion 
of  the  Dual  Empire,  have  little  to  say 
in  the  management  of  public  affairs, 
and  are  subjected  to  greater  taxation 
than  is  borne  by  other  parts  of  Hun- 
gary. They  have  sought,  but  hither- 
to in  vain,  to  secure  redress,  and,  in 
this  demand,  have  been  steadily  up- 
held by  the  public  opinion  of  their 
brethren  in  Roumania.  A  movement 
has  been  organized  among  the  stu- 
dents in  Bucharest,  to  bring  all  avail- 
able forces  to  bear  upon  securing  the 
objects  desired  in  Transylvania. 

GREECE. 

As  announced  in  our  last  issue  (p. 
165),  it  is  one  of  the  principal  objects 
of  the  present  Greek  Ministry  under 
M.  Tricoupis,  to  place  the  kingdom 
upon  a  sound  financial  basis.  In  fur- 
therance of  this  economical  plan,  the 
Hellenic  Government  has  recently 
taken  the  unusual  step  of  withdraw- 
ing all  its  Ministers  at  foreign  Courts. 

TURKEY  IN  EUROPE. 

For  some  years  past,  Christian  mis- 
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sionaries  in  the  Ottoman  dominions 
have  been  subjected  to  annoyances  by 
minor  officials  of  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment; who  endeavor,  in  this  manner, 
to  put  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
introduction  of  Christianity.  Under 
special  treaty  provisions,  to  take  an  ex- 
ample, the  missionaries  have  the  right 
to  circulate  the  Bible  and  other  relig- 
ious books,  after  receiving  official  au- 
thority; but,  on  the  slightest  pretext, 
the  Turkish  officials  have,  in  many  in- 
stances, confiscated  the  books  of  col- 
porteurs, or  held  them  long  in  bond, 
and  have  even  imprisoned  the  parties 
selling  them.  They  have  also  inter- 
fered with  the  guaranteed  right  of  the 
missionaries  to  hold  religious  services 
or  to  open  schools  in  the  houses  under 


their  control.  In  consequence  of  these 
annoyances,  a  movement  has  been 
started  among  the  missionaries,  to  call 
the  matter  to  the  attention  of  their  re- 
spective Governments,  with  a  view  to 
securing  a  more  effective  recognition 
of  the  rights  established  under  treaty. 
The  Porte,  as  such,  has  not  directly 
sanctioned  the  troubles,  but  has  been 
remiss  in  measures  calculated  to  pre 
vent  them. 

About  the  middle  of  July,  Bulga- 
rian police  succeeded  in  capturing 
near  the  Turkish  frontier,  seven  mem- 
bers of  the  famous  band  of  brigands 
under  Anastasius,  who,  in  May,  1891, 
stopped  an  express  train  near  Adrian- 
ople,  and  secured  $40,000  in  ransom 
money  (see  Vol.  I.,  p.  260). 
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THE  rebellion  in  the  Arabian  Prov- 
ince of  Yemen,  which  has  caused 
the  Porte  a  great  deal  of  anxiety 
for  more  than  a  year,  has  been  at  last 
completely  crushed,  according  to  dis- 
patches received  at  Constantinople 
early  in  September.  During  its  prog- 
ress, victory  rested  at  one  time  with 
the  Turkish  troops;  at  another  with 
the  insurgents,  as  we  have  noted;  but 
at  last  the  leader  of  the  revolt,  the 
false  Imam  Hamid-ed-Din,  has  been 
killed,  and  twenty  of  the  chiefs  acting 
under  him  put  to  death. 

Toward  the  middle  of  August,  the 
house  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bartlett,  an 
American  missionary  at  Bourdour,  in 
Asia  Minor,  was  burned.  This  was 
reported  to  be  an  outrage  on  the  part 
of  fanatical  Moslems;  and,  in  response 
to  the  demands  of  the  United  States 
Charge  d'Affaires  at  Constantinople, 
who  acted  under  instructions  from 
the  State  Department  at  Washington, 
an  investigation  was  ordered  by  the 
Porte.  The  result  was  a  report  to 
the  effect  that  the  cause  of  the  fire 
was  simply  the  carelessness  of  an 
Armenian  servant.  Nevertheless  an 
indemnity  of  $6,000  was  offered;  but 
a  small  fraction  of  this  sum  has  been 


sufficient  to  cover  the  damage.  The 
incident  is  not  likely  to  improve  the 
position  of  missionaries  in  Turkish 
territory;  for  the  Porte  has  seized  it 
as  an  occasion  for  reviving  the  ques- 
tion of  closing  the  American  mission 
schools  unless  they  are  controlled  by 
Turkish  officials.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  in  January  last  (p.  64)  a 
decree  was  issued  closing  all  mission- 
ary schools  and  places  of  worship  that 
had  not  been  authorized  by  special 
firman  of  the  Sultan;  but  the  decree 
was  afterwards  suspended  in  view  of 
the  strong  protests  of  the  United 
States  Minister. 

The  railroad  between  Joppa  and 
Jerusalem  was  officially  opened  about 
the  middle  of  September.  It  was 
constructed  by  a  French  company. 
Its  terminus  is  situated  about  a  half- 
mile  out  on  the  road  to  Bethlehem, 
on  the  side  of  the  Holy  City  opposite 
to  the  site  of  the  ancient  Temple, 
Gethsemane,  and  Olivet. 

The  Nestorian  Catholics,  who  form 
a  large  and  important  element  of  the 
population  of  Armenia,  have  recently 
submitted  to  the  spiritual  jurisdiction 
of  Pope  Leo  XIII.  By  so  doing,  they 
have  become  practically  French  sub- 
jects, because,  by  treaty,  France  is 
made   the    protector   of    all   Roman 
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Catholics  in  the  Ottoman  dominions. 
In  view  of  the  present  Franco-Russian 
understanding,  and  of  the  fact  that 
Armenia  is  part  of  the  border  line  of 
Turkish  defense  against  Russian  ad- 
vances, the  incident  is  of  great  politi- 
cal interest  to  England  and  the  Triple 
Alliance. 

ASIATIC  RUSSIA. 

The  eastern  section  of  the  great 
Trans-Siberian  railway,  upon  which 
12,000  men  have  been  engaged,  is  rap- 
idly approaching  completion.  This 
section  will  give  an  outlet  to  a  country 
containing  about  1, 200,000 inhabitants. 

A  section  at  the  western  end,  cover- 
ing a  distance  of  747  miles  from  the 
western  terminus  in  the  Province  of 
Orenberg,  will  also  soon  be  ready  for 
use.  It  will  afford  an  outlet  for  the 
famous  grain  district  of  Tobolsk  and 
the  mines  of  the  Urals.  The  import- 
ance of  this  stupendous  undertaking 
has  already  been  pointed  out  in  this  re- 
view (see  Vol.  I.,  p.  261). 

INDIA. 

In  addition  to  the  problems  arising 
from  the  recent  movements  of  Russia 
on  the  Pamirs,  and  the  actions  of  the 
somewhat  fickle  Ameer  of  Afghanis- 
tan (p.  228),  the  Indian  Government 
has  been  beset  with  another  uprising 
of  the  tribes  under  Hashim  Ali  in  the 
Black  Mountain  district.  At  the  end 
of  September,  preparations  had  almost 
been  completed  for  sending  a  strong 
military  expedition  under  Sir  William 


Lockhart  into  the  rebellious  region. 
It  is  the  intention  of  the  British  to  pun- 
ish the  tribes  much  more  severely  than 
on  the  last  occasion  when  they  gave 
trouble  (see  Vol.  I.,  p.  266). 

At  a  public  meeting  in  Madras  on 
August  17,  held  to  consider  the  cur- 
rency question,  a  branch  of  the  Cur- 
rency Association  was  formed,  and  a 
request  made  that  the  Government 
appoint  a  Commission  to  inquire  into 
the  advisability  of  establishing  a  gold 
standard  in  India.  The  Government 
replied  that  the  request  could  not  be 
granted. 

Five  years  ago,  the  attention  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada  was 
drawn  toward  the  Indian  Puudita  Ra- 
mabai,  who  had  come  to  America  for 
assistance  in  carrying  out  her  broad 
ideas  aiming  at  the  ultimate  emanci- 
pation of  Indian  women  from  the  con- 
dition of  ignorance  and  degradation 
in  which  they  have  lived  since  the  time 
of  the  Mahometan  conquest.  The 
greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  this  re- 
form, is  the  "early  marriage"  system, 
with  which  the  Government  is  reluc- 
tant to  interfere.  Almost  all  women 
in  India  are  married  during  childhood, 
and  must  live  in  close  retirement. 
They  thus  continue  in  ignorance  of  all 
but  the  merest  rudiments.  If  they 
become  widows,  they  cannot  marry 
again,  but  are  consigned  to  the  most 
painful  degradation.  It  is  to  the  lat- 
ter class,  that  the  three  schools  estab- 
lished through  the  influence  of  Pun- 
dita  Ramabai,  at  Bombay,  at  Poonah, 
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the  intellectual  center  of  India,  and  at 
Calcutta,  offer  the  advantages  of  a 
training  in  the  ordinary  branches,  and 
in  the  arts  of  the  housewife.  The  first 
school  was  opened  in  March,  1889, with 
money  from  America.  Opposition  to 
the  scheme  is  still  very  strong,  due 
largely  to  the  fact  that  Ramabai  has 
accepted  Christianity;  but  she  num- 
bers among  her  friends  many  who  are 
prominent  in  official  circles. 

PERSIA. 

In  July  it  was  reported  that  an  at- 
tempt had  been  made  upon  the  life  of 
the  Shah,  in  which  His  Majesty  was 
seriously  wounded.  Particulars  are 
wanting;  but  suspicion  has  fallen  upon 
Kulam-Ali-Chan,  a  favorite  courtier. 
Sweeping  changes  have  been  made  in 
the  Persian  Court. 

It  is  estimated  that  35,000  people 
have  died  of  cholera  this  summer  in 
Persia,  5,000  in  Meshed,  12,000  in  Ta- 
breez,  8,000  in  Teheran,  and  10,000 
elsewhere.  During  the  early  part  of 
August,  the  average  daily  death  rate 
in  Teheran  was  300. 

AFGHANISTAN. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
Hazara  rebellion  (pp.  168  and  228)  had 
been  followed  by  uprisings  among 
other  powerful  tribes,  and  had  assum- 
ed such  proportions  as  to  menace  the 
throne  of  the  Ameer,  up  to  the  end  of 
the  quarter  Abdurrahman  Khan  had 
done  but  little  toward  its  suppression. 
His  generals  had  scored  a  few  suc- 
cesses, which  were  offset  by  greater 
reverses;  and  indications  pointed  to- 
ward a  suspension  of  hostilities  for  the 
winter,  with  the  possible  acceptance 
of  a  compromise. 

CHINA. 

In  response  to  the  pressure  of  the 
foreign  representatives  in  Pekin,  call- 
ing for  a  suppression  of  the  anti-for- 
eign literature  the  dissemination  of 
which  in  the  Province  of  Hunan  was 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  last  year's 
riots,  the  Tsung  Li  Yamen  called  upon 
the  Governor-General  and  the  Gover- 
nor of  Hunan,  to  institute  a  Commis- 
sion of  investigation  into  the  whole 
matter.  Chou  Han,  a  high  official  of 
Changsha,  the  capital  of  Hunan,  was 


the  principal  suspect;  but  Cheng, 
Chen,  and  Tseng,  the  last  of  whom 
has  lately  died,  all  of  whom  kept  print 
shops,  were  also  accused. 

The  Commissioners  have  lately  re- 
ported. They  secured  thirty -one 
blocks,  which  have  been  destroyed. 
Who  wrote  or  printed  the  placards, 
they  could  not  find  out.  Chou  Han, 
who  has  disappeared,  is  a  lunatic;  it 
would  be  no  use  to  examine  him  in 
any  case.  He  is  acquitted  of  the 
charges  against  him;  but,  inasmuch 
as  he  had  enabled  others  to  make  un- 
lawful use  of  his  name,  he  is  to  be 
dismissed  from  office,  and  kept  under 
surveillance  when  caught.  Cheng  and 
Chen  are  to  get  a  flogging,  wear  a 
wooden  collar  for  three  months,  and 
have  their  shops  permanently  closed, 
the  former  because  he  consorted  with 
a  lunatic,  the  latter  because  he  did  not 
more  closely  supervise  the  operations 
of  his  workmen. 

The  fact  is  that  no  earnest  measures 
of  suppression  have  been  carried  out; 
and  it  is,  perhaps,  not  strange  to  hear 
that  inflammatory  placards  are  again 
being  posted  up  in  Hunan,  imputing 
the  most  horrible  crimes  to  the  mis- 
sionaries, and  representing  Christian- 
ity in  the  most  horrible  light.  Most 
of  the  accusations  are  based  upon 
Chinese  ideas  of  medical  science.  The 
missionaries  are  accused  of  murdering 
victims  for  the  sake  of  procuring  cer- 
tain parts  of  their  bodies  which  are 
supposed  to  have  special  efficacy  when 
used  for  curative  purposes.  About 
September  i,  a  European  missionary 
and  a  number  of  native  Christians 
were  massacred  in  Shensi.  Danger  of 
another  serious  outbreak  of  disorder 
is  apprehended. 

Since  the  troubles  of  last  year,  China 
has  made  strenuous  efforts  to  build  up 
her  national  defenses.  The  Chinese 
Army  numbers  about  600,000  men, 
mainly  infantry,  of  whom  200,000  form 
the  garrison  at  Pekin.  This  does  not 
include  the  poorly  organized  "  militia" 
of  the  provinces.  The  total  cavalry  force 
is  only  about  30,000;  artillery,  20,000. 
The  regulars  are  now  officered  large- 
ly by  American  and  other  foreign  offi- 
cers. Within  the  last  year,  many  of 
the  battalions  have  been  provided  with 
improved  modern  arms;  and  the  work 
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of  rearming  goes  on  as  rapidly  as  the 
foreign  contractors  can  meet  the  de- 
mand upon  them. 

The  Chinese  Navy  is  rapidly  im- 
proving in  efficiency.  It  comprises 
about  seventy  men-of-war,  many  of 
which  are  steel  armor-clads,  and  near- 
ly all  of  which  have  been  built  by 
European  contractors.  The  vessels 
are  manned  and  officered  by  Chinese 
subjects,  the  officers  being  trained  at 
the  three  naval  colleges  of  the  Em- 
pire, under  the  instruction  of  gradu- 
ates from  foreign  naval  academies. 
The  Navy  is  divided  into  two  fleets, 
which  guard  the  coast  north  and  south 
of  Foochow  respectively.  Foochow  is 
the  main  dock-yard  of  the  Empire; 
and  there  a  torpedo  manufactory  has 
lately  been  established.  Officers  have 
been  sent  to  Europe  and  the  United 
States,  to  study  up  this  branch  of  war- 
fare. It  is  not  improbable,  that  if  fu- 
ture hostilities  arise,  China  may  be 
prepared  to  play  a  more  formidable 
part  in  her  own  defense  than  ever 
before. 

Secret  societies  still  flourish  in  the 
Celestial  Empire.  From  documents 
on  the  person  of  a  Chinaman  arrested 
on  the  Canadian  frontier  for  attempt- 
ing illegal  entrance  into  the  United 
States  about  September  i,  it  was 
learned  that  a  society  exists  in  China, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  remove  the 
present  Emperor  by  murder. 

China  has  protested  against  the  new 
Exclusion  Law  of  the  United  States 
as  inconsistent  with  treaty  stipula- 
tions, and  refuses  to  regard  the  ques- 
tion of  Chinese  rights  in  the  United 
States  as  closed. 

It  is  reported  that  China  and  Russia 
have  signed  a  treaty  providing  for 
the  creation  of  Russian  Consulates  in 
China,  with  the  object  of  driving  out 
British  trade  after  the  completion  of 
the  Trans-Siberian  railway. 

On  July  9,  the  French  forces  in 
Tonquin  suffered  a  reverse.  An  ex- 
pedition had  set  out  from  Hanoi,  as 
is  usual  every  month,  bearing  sup- 
plies for  the  up-country  posts.  While 
passing  through  the  mountains  near 
Bac-Le,  the  Chinese  fired  on  them 
from  ambush.  Two  officers  and  ten 
men  were  killed,  and  seventeen 
wounded. 


COREA. 

In  the  last  May  number  of  Current 
History  (p.  67),  we  outlined  the  present 
political  status  of  the  Corean  King- 
dom, and  the  dangers  of  foreign  ab- 
sorption with  which  it  is  beset.  The 
question  has  as  intimate  a  bearing 
upon  the  problem  of  peace  between 
Russia,  Great  Britain,  and  China,  as 
has  that  of  the  Russian  policy  in  Cen- 
tral Asia, 

Russian  agents  are  still  at  work 
throughout  the  peninsula,  with  the 
object  of  securing  a  naval  station 
where  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  Rus- 
sia can  dispatch  or  receive  her  fleets 
as  required.  During  the  winter,  the 
White  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia 
are  closed.  Great  Britain  and  Turkey 
refusetheright  of  freepassage  through 
the  Dardanelles;  and  the  former  also 
constitutes  a  seemingly  impassable 
barrier  to  the  Russian  designs  looking 
to  an  outlet  on  the  Persian  Gulf.  No 
great  Power  has  so  little  scope  for 
the  use  of  her  Navy  in  case  of  need 
as  Russia;  and  the  motive  of  securing 
compensation  for  a  closed  Black  Sea 
and  an  ice-bound  Baltic  underlies  all 
her  intrigues  on  the  Bosphorus,  in 
Central  Asia,  and  at  Seoul. 

JAPAN. 

Of  her  own  accord,  Japan  has  re- 
cently abrogated  the  clauses  of  her 
treaty  with  Portugal  concluded  Au- 
gust 3,  i860,  which  gave  extra-terri- 
torial privileges  to  the  latter  country. 
In  all  foreign  treaties  of  Japan,  except 
that  with  Mexico  and  now  that  with 
Portugal,  there  are  clauses  exempting 
foreign  residents  in  the  Empire  from 
Japanese  jurisdiction,  except  in  civil 
cases  where  the  Japanese  are  defend- 
ants. In  return  for  these  exemptions, 
foreign  Powers  are  under  obligation 
to  provide  Consular  courts  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  Japanese  tribunals,  which 
courts  shall  guarantee  justice  to  Jap- 
anese subjects.  The  courts  thus  estab- 
lished by  the  United  States,  Germany, 
England,  Russia,  and  France,  are  ade- 
quate for  their  purpose.  But  Portugal, 
in  spite  of  the  protests  of  Japan,  has 
maintainedno efficient  tribunal.  Down 
to  1 886,  she  had  merely  an  unsalaried 
Consul  without  judicial  authority.    In 
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that  year,  however,  she  appointed  a 
Consul-General  at  Tokio  wiih  full  ju- 
dicial powers.  But  his  office  she  abol- 
ished toward  the  end  of  1891,  as  a 
part  of  her  present  scheme  of  econo- 
my. Since  that  time,  the  Portuguese 
in  Japan  have  been  independent  of 
judicial  control,  and  miscarriages  of 
justice  have  been  frequent.  The  step 
now  taken  by  the  Government  in 
abolishing  the  extra-territorial  privi- 
leges of  Portugal,  marks  an  important 
step  in  the  development  of  Japanese 
foreign  relations. 

The  Second  Japanese  Parliament, 
which  met  in  May  last,  has  hitherto 
spent  most  of  its  time  in  rejecting 
proposals  of  the  Government.  It  is 
the  aim  of  the  latter  to  pursue  a  con- 
servative policy  between  the  old  re- 
actionary party,  opposed  to  the  modern 
spirit  of  progress,  and  the  Liberals. 
Failing  to  get  what  it  wanted  from 
the  Chamber  in  the  way  of  appropri- 
ations, legislation  regarding  the  liber- 
ty of  the  press,  etc.,  the  Government 
of  Premier  Matsukata  resigned  Au- 
gust 2.  Count  Ito  has  succeeded  in 
forming  a  new  Cabinet  which  is  con- 
sidered stronger  than  its  predecessor. 

Although  the  people  in  general  fa- 
vor the  new  parliamentary  regime,  the 
old  spirit  of  opposition  to  European 
manners  and  institutions  still  survives, 
and  occasionally  shows  itself  in  mur- 
derous attacks  upon  the  exponents  of 
the  new  development.  Orr  July  30, 
for  example,  a  murderous  attempt, 
fortunately  futile,  was  made  upon  the 
lives  of  the  Minister  of  Justice  and 
the  leader  of  the  Progressist  party. 

AUSTRALASIA. 

Most  of  the  Australasian  colonies 
have  entered  upon  a  policy  of  retrench- 
ment in  order  to  restore  their  finan- 
cial equilibrium.  In  spite,  however, 
of  the  stringent  measures  adopted  by 
the  Victorian  Assembly,  and  the  extra 
revenue  from  the  new  imposts  (p.  170), 
the  Budget  of  Sir  Graham  Berry  esti- 
mates a  deficiency  for  the  coming  year, 

No  final  settlement  has  yet  been 
reached  concerning  the  proposed  di- 
vision of  Queensland  into  separate  col- 
onies. The  Government's  bill  propos- 
ing a  threefold  division  was  thrown 
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out  by  the  Assembly,  which  voted  for 
a  twofold  division  instead.  The  lat- 
ter proposal  is  extremely  distasteful 
to  the  people  of  the  central  district, 
which  contains  the  wealthy  and  pros- 
perous railroad  town  of  Rockhamp- 
ton,  with  its  own  aspirations  for  the 
establishment  of  a  central  province. 
Should  the  agitation  for  separation 
eventually  be  successful,  it  would  in- 
crease the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
the  Australasian  Federation  scheme. 
The  planters  in  the  North  favor  the 
importation  of  Kanaka  labor  from  the 
Pacific  Islands,  and  regard  the  recent 
restrictions  of  the  Queensland  Legis- 
lature as  quite  sufficient  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  natives;  so  that  they 
would  naturally  oppose  a  Federation 
which  might  submit  their  policy  to  fur- 
ther restrictions. 

Apropos  of  the  labor  question,  it  will 
be  remembered  (p.  68)  that  Premier 
Sir  Samuel  Griffith  asserted  that  al- 
though the  trade  in  Polynesian  labor 
had  formerly  been  characterized  by 
horrible  cruelty,  it  had  been  purified 
in  1885,  and  was  now  rather  "a  bless- 
ing to  the  islanders."  However,  if  we 
can  trust  the  reports  of  Dr.  Paton,  of 
Melbourne,  who  quotes  from  mission- 
aries of  repute,  the  traffic  is  still  char- 
acterized by  enormities  which  render 
the  life  of  any  Polynesian  child  who 
lands  in  Queensland  from  a  labor  ship, 
closely  akin  to  slavery  tempered  by  an 
excessive  death  rate.  This  view  of  the 
traffic  is  further  confirmed  by  recent 
utterances  of  Sir  Henry  Parkes  at  Sid- 
ney, N.  S.  W. 

Sir  Thomas  Mcllwraith,  Treasurer 
of  Queensland,  in  his  Budget,  esti- 
mates a  deficit  of  ^{^108,000  for  the 
coming  year.  Expenditures  for  the 
last  year  amounted  to  ;^3,625,ooo, 
whereas  revenue  came  to  only  ;£'3,473,- 
000.  It  is  proposed  to  increase  cus- 
toms and  succession  duties,  and  to 
make  a  reduction  in  the  salaries  of 
Members  of  Parliament. 

Sir  George  Dibbs,  Premier  of  New 
South  Wales,  having  recently  visited 
England  and  America  without  the 
consent  of  Parliament,  a  vote  of  cen- 
sure on  the  Government  was  proposed, 
but  was  rejected  by  82  to  52.  In  spite 
of  the  outburst  of  ill  temper  against 
the  United  States,  in  which  Sir  George 
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indulged  when  interviewed  at  New 
York  by  Colonel  Campbell,  World's 
Fair  Commissioner  to  the  Australa- 
sian Colonies,  and  which  was  based 
upon  the  alleged  failure  of  the  Amer- 
ican authorities  to  carry  out  theirprom- 
ises  concerning  the  representation  of 
New  South  Wales  at  the  Fair,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  Colonel  Campbell  that  the 
colony  will  be  represented  officially  as 
well  as  individually  next  year.  The 
object  of  Sir  George's  visit  to  Amer- 
ica, was  to  arrange,  if  possible,  for  a 
steamship  service  connecting  Mel- 
bourne and  Sydney  with  the  Pacific 
terminus  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way. The  visit  failed  of  immediate 
result  owing  to  the  absence  of  the 
Canadian  officials. 

A  serious  strike  has  occurred  at  the 
Broken  Hill  mines.  On  September  20 
rioting  occurred,  which  necessitated 
the  calHng  out  of  the  military. 

In  New  Zealand,  tlie  Ministry  and 
the  Governor  have  been  involved  in  a 
dispute,  the  former  wishing  to  ap- 
point twelve,  and  the  latter  declining 
to  appoint  more  than  nine,  new  Mem- 
bers to  the  Upper  House.  The  mat- 
ter has  been  referred  to  the  Colonial 
Office. 

A  good  deal  of  indignation  has  been 
aroused  in  labor  circles  in  New  Zea- 
land, by  the  action  of  the  Legislative 
Council  in  rejecting  the  bill  sent  up 
from  the  House  of  Representatives, 
legalizing  an  eight-hour  day.  The  bill 
provided  for  payment  for  all  over- 
time work. 

The  Tasmanian  Budget  for  the  last 
year  shows  a  deficit  of  ;^49,ooo.  To 
meet  this,  the  Government  proposed 
to  reduce  Government  salaries  five 
per  cent,  and  to  increase  the  ad  valorem 
duties  on  sheep,  cattle,  meat,  liquors, 
tea,  sugar,  tobacco,  etc.  These  propo- 
sals were  rejected  by  the  Assembly  in 
favor  of  more  drastic  measures;  and 
the  Ministry  resigned.  Mr.  Dobson, 
the  vote  on  whose  amendment  de- 
feated the  late  Ministry,  formed  a  new 
Cabinet  about  the  middle  of  August. 

MALAYSIA. 

On  July  17,  a  volcanic  eruption  of 
terrific  violence  destroyed  the  whole 
northwestern  portion  of  the  island  of 
Great  Sanguir,  in  the  Malay  Archipel- 


ago. The  loss  of  life  is  not  known, 
but  it  was  enormous.  Estimates  vary 
from  2,000  to  10,000  lives,  though  the 
smaller  figure  is  probably  the  nearer 
to  the  truth.  No  Europeans  were 
among  the  victims. 

The  island  belongs  to  Holland,  and 
lies  in  the  Celebes  Sea,  near  the  head 
of  the  Molucca  Pass,  a  little  west  of  a 
point  midway  between  Mindanao,  one 
of  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  the 
Molucca,  or  Spice  Islands.  In  no  other 
ocean  area  on  the  face  of  the  globe, 
are  volcanic  eruptions  and  seismic  agi- 
tations of  so  great  frequence  as  in  the 
Malay  Archipelago.  It  lies  over,  or 
in  fact  forms  part  of,  a  volcanic  cir- 
cuit running  from  Kamtchatka  and 
Japan  to  Australia,  the  whole  region 
abounding  with  subterranean  fires. 

The  Dutch  authorities  are  doing 
their  best  to  alleviate  the  distress  of 
the  people  of  Sanguir,  who  are  threat- 
ened with  famine  as  a  result  of  the 
total  destruction  of  their  crops. 

The  disaster  recalls  the  one  which 
in  August,  1883,  destroyed  the  island 
of  Krakatoa  in  the  Strait  of  Sunda, 
killing  30,000  people — the  most  gigan- 
tic eruption  of  modern  times;  and  also 
calls  to  memory  the  eruption  of  July, 
1889,  in  Japan,  in  which  four  villages 
with  their  inhabitants  were  buried. 
As  these  furnished  important  data  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  subterranean 
forces,  scientists  will  be  keenly  inter- 
ested in  the  outcome  of  investigations 
in  the  present  case. 

The  rebellion  in  Pahang,  in  the 
Straits  Settlement  (p.  69),  which  for 
some  time  past  has  annoyed  the  Sul- 
tan and  his  British  protectors,  has 
been  suppressed. 

THE  GILBERT  ISLANDS. 

On  May  27,  1892,  the  British  man- 
of-war  i?^j'(2//^/,  Captain  E.H.  M.  Davis, 
steamed  into  the  harbor  of  Butaritaro 
on  the  island  of  Apamama,  one  of  the 
central  members  of  the  Gilbert  group. 
There,  after  landing  and  proceeding 
to  the  King's  house,  where  a  procla- 
mation was  read  declaring  that  the 
Queen  of  England  assumed  a  protec- 
torate over  the  islands,  Captain  Davis 
ran  up  the  British  ensign  in  token  of 
the  newly  established  authority.  The 
natives,  after  meeting  to  discuss  the 
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matter,  have  decided  to  submit  quietly 
to  the  inevitable. 

The  Gilbert,  or  Kingsmill,  Islands 
are  in  longitude  I'j^'^  east,  and  stretch 
north  and  south  of  the  Equator,  their 
total  length  being  450  miles.  They 
were  discovered  by  Byron  about  130 
years  ago.  Their  inhabitants  number 
from  20,000  to  50,000,  most  of  whom 
are  Christians,  the  Congregationalists 
and  Roman  Catholics  having  promis- 
ing missions  there.  The  chief  pro- 
duct is  copra.  Apamama,  where  the 
British  flag  was  hoisted,  is  about 
twenty  mdes  north  of  the  Equator, 
and  has  a  population  of  700  under 
King  Paul,  a  lad  of  ten  years  of  age, 
who  had  succeeded  his  father  Simmon 
only  ten  days  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Royalist. 

The  trade  of  the  islands  is  largely 
carried  on  by  Americans;  so  that  the 
seizure  by  Great  Britain  has  caused 
some  excitement.  The  pretext  for 
the  seizure  was  that  a  British  subject 
could  not  obtain  justice  on  the  islands; 
but  it  is  known  that  the  natives  to 
some  extent  desired  an  American 
protectorate. 

SAMOA. 

Notwithstanding  the  reports  some 
months  ago  to  the  effect  that  the  dan- 
ger of  civil  war  in  Samoa  was  over 
(p.  69),  disquieting  rumors  are  again 
circulated;  and  the  foreign  residents 
fear  the  reopening  of  hostilities  be- 
tween Malietoa,  the  reigning  King, 
and  his  old  enemy,  Mataafa. 

The  negotiations  looking  toward  the 
securing  of  a  naval  coaling  station  for 
United  States  ships  at  Pago  Pago  har- 
bor, h  -ive  at  last  been  completed.  For 
$5,ooo,the  United  States  has  purchased 
all  the  land  required.  Of  the  $100,000 
appropriated  for  the  purpose  by  Con- 
gress, the  balance  will  be  applied  to 
the  purchase  of  lands  adjoining  the 
station  proper, and  to  the  erection  of  a 
landing  wharf,  a  coal  shed,  and  such 
other  buildings  as  may  be  necessary 
for  quarters. 

It  was  reported  in  August,  that 
Great  Britain  had  also  arranged  for  a 
coaling  station  at  Pago  Pago  harbor. 
By  her  treaty  of  1879,  she  is  author- 
ized to  do  so  anywhere  along  the  coast, 
except  at  Apia  or  that  part  of  Pago 


Pago  harbor  selected  by  the  United 
States  in  accordance  with  the  treaty 
of  1878  between  the  latter  country 
and  vSamoa. 

The  Samoan  treasury  is  almost 
empty,  and  the  affairs  of  the  islands 
are  not  managed  with  consummate 
ability.  It  is  the  wish  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  natives,  that  the  three  treaty 
Powers  should  withdraw  the  Chief 
Justice  and  the  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil, on  the  ground  that  they  are  incom- 
petent and  too  highly  paid. 

Early  in  July,  Henry  M.  Sewall,  of 
Maine,  resigned  his  post  as  United 
States  Consul-General  at  Samoa.  Mr. 
Sewall  took  a  leading  part  in  the  ne- 
gotiations which  ended  in  the  tripar- 
tite protectorate  over  the  islands,  and 
checked  the  aggressions  of  Germany 
against  American  interests  there. 

HAWAII. 

At  the  trial  of  R.  W.  Wilcox,  and 
the  other  agitators  whose  arrest  on 
charges  of  treason  was  noted  last 
quarter  (p.  170),  no  clear  evidence  was 
adduced  to  prove  that  the  Hawaiian 
Protective  League,  with  which  they 
were  connected,  distinctly  aimed  at 
the  overthrow  of  the  monarchical  i-e- 
gime.  The  charges  were  therefore 
dismissed,  and  the  prisoners  released. 
The  revolutionary  scare  has  thus,  for 
the  present,  cohapsed.  Wilcox  and 
Ashford  have  been  returned  to  the 
Legislature. 

Political  affairs  have  been  in  great 
disorder.  In  the  discussion,  July  18, 
on  the  Appropriation  bill  relating  to 
the  salaries  of  police,  Wilcox  brought 
serious  charges  against  the  Attorney- 
General,  the  Marshal,  and  Deputy,  of 
being  interested  in  the  smuggling  of 
opium;  and  he  proposed  a  vote  of  no 
confidence.  Representative  Ashford 
moved  that  no  further  supplies  be 
granted  to  the  Cabinet.  Although 
both  of  these  motions  were  lost,  the 
Cabinet  subsequently  resigned.  It 
was  not  until  September  12,  that  the 
Queen  succeeded  in  securing  a  new 
Cabinet  under  E.  C.  McFarlane  as 
Premier;  but  at  latest  advices  this 
Ministry  also  was  threatened  with  a 
vote  of  want  of  confidence. 

The  Louisiana  Lottery,  checked  in 
the  United  States,  has  sought  -a  foot- 
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hold  in  Hawaii.  A  bill  granting  a 
lottery  charter  for  twenty-five  years 
was  introduced  in  the  Legislature  at 
Honolulu  August  30.  For  its  fran- 
chise, the  Lottery  Company  proposes 
to  pay  $500,000  a  year  for  various 


purposes,  such  as  the  establishment 
of  a  cable  to  a  North  American  port, 
the  construction  of  railroads,  bridges, 
landings,  etc.,  on  and  around  some  of 
the  islands,  and  the  encouragement 
of  Hawaiian  industries. 


AFFAIRS  IN  AFRICA. 


AFRICAN  EXPLORATION. 

THE  period  of  mere  scientific  and 
geographical  exploration  in  Af- 
rica is,  to  a  certain  extent,  past, 
and  is  being  succeeded  by  one  of  in- 
vasions of  regular  forces  sent  out  by 
foreign  Powers  to  take  absolute  pos- 
session of  African  territory.  To  this 
cause  is  no  doubt  in  some  part  due  the 
many  native  risings  against  European 
colonists  which  have  recently  occur- 
red. The  defeat  of  the  German  ex- 
pedition near  Mt.  Kilima-Njaro;  the 
murder  of  the  French  explorer,  M. 
Crampel;  the  anti-French  disturban- 
ces caused  by  Samory,  in  Senegal,  and 
Behanzin,  in  Dahomey;  and  the  anti- 
British  attacks  made  by  the  Jebus  and 
Egbas  back  of  Lagos — all  these  have 
recently  occurred.  There  now  come 
reports  of  a  threatened  general  up- 
rising of  the  natives  in  the  Congo 
Free  State.  These  facts  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  native  opposition  to  the 
transformation  of  Africa  by  Europe- 
ans, is  a  force  which  has  little  more 
than  begun  to  show  itself. 

The  C hauler  exploring  expedition 
mentioned  in  our  last  number  (p.  171), 
started  from  London,  England,  early 
last  June.  When  last  heard  from  (Sep- 
tember 16),  it  had  safely  reached  the 
East  African  coast,  and  had  started 
from  Zanzibar.  Mr.  Chanler  hasbeen 
granted  all  necessary  facilities  by  the 
British  Government,  in  the  matter  of 
transshipment  of  stores  and  arms. 
Scientific  and  geographical  circles 
await  with  intense  interest  the  exten- 
sion of  knowledge  which  will  undoubt- 
edly result  from  the  present  expedi- 
tion, in  respect  of  the  features  of  the 
country  to  be  traversed. 

Other  expeditions  ot  a  political  and 
military  character,  are  treated  in  our 


article  on  the  Partition  of  Africa  in 
this  number  (p.  232). 

Emin  Pasha  is  reported  to  be  hem- 
med in  by  Arabs  at  the  southern  end 
of  the  Albert  Edward  Nyanza. 

REBELLION  IN  MOROCCO. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to 
point  out  that  one  of  the  greatest  ob- 
stacles to  the  prosperity  of  Morocco 
is  the  characteristic  maladm.inistration 
of  her  Government;  and  it  is  no  won- 
der that  the  unheeded  protests  of  the 
tribesmen  against  intolerable  oppres- 
sions and  abuses  sometimes  burst  out 
into  open  rebellion. 

Under  the  Moorish  system  of  taxa- 
tion, the  provinces  are  farmed  out  to 
the  Governors  for  large  royalties  paid 
to  the  Sultan,  some  amounting  to  as 
much  as  $50,000  a  year.  The  Gover- 
nors recoup  themselves  by  taking  all 
they  can  get  from  the  people,  occa- 
sionally even  going  the  length  of  us- 
ing torture  and  murder  to  press  their 
odious  exactions.  This,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, was  the  cause  of  the  trou- 
ble in  Tangier  toward  the  end  of  last 
year  (p.  71),  when  affairs  looked  so 
threatening  that  foreign  war-ships 
were  sent  to  protect,  if  necessary,  the 
interests  of  foreign  residents.  And 
this,  too,  was  the  cause  of  the  recent 
revolt  in  the  Province  of  Anjerah. 
Prompted  by  the  success  of  the  mal- 
contents in  Tangier,  who  secured  the 
recall  of  their  rapacious  Governor,  the 
Anjerah  tribesmen,  a  poor  and  ordi- 
narily peaceable  race  of  mountaineers 
inhabiting  the  regions  near  the  coast 
between  Tangier  and  Tetuan,  under- 
took to  secure  similar  relief  for  them- 
selves. Their  requests  were  refused; 
and  their  subsequent  demands  were 
silenced.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Ould  El  H'mam,  a  man  of  high  re- 
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pute,  they  took  to  arms  in  the  middle 
of  June  last;  and  for  two  months  suc- 
cessfully held  out  against  the  Sultan's 
attempt  to  suppress  them. 

The  campaign  was  marked  by  much 
disorder  and  some  serious  fighting  in 
the  vicinity  of  Tangier,  the  tribesmen 
on  the  whole  proving  superior  to  the 
poorly  organized  troops  of  the  Sultan. 
On  August  7,  a  force  of  2,000  Moorish 
soldiers,  with  two  field  pieces  and  a 
detachment  of  cavalry,  were  repulsed 
with  loss;  and,  on  August  10,  another 
engagement  within  a  few  miles  of 
Tangier,  had  a  similar  result,  the 
Moorish  forces  losing  100  dead,  while 
the  tribesmen  suffered  very  little. 

The  lawlessness  of  the  Sultan's 
troops,  who  resorted  to  murders,  rob- 
beries, and  outrages  where  they  had 
opportunity,  caused  great  anxiety  for 
a  while  at  Tangier  among  foreigners 
resident  there.  It  was,  in  fact,  only 
after  the  foreign  diplomatic  agents 
united  in  warning  the  Sultan  of  his 
responsibility  for  the  safety  of  foreign 
residents,  that  the  troops  were  order- 
ed to  desist  from  interference  with 
foreigners  and  from  acts  of  pillage. 
Even  then  an  incident  occurred  in  the 
early  part  of  August,  which  might 
have  led  to  serious  complications.  As 
the  French  Minister  and  his  Secretary 
were  walking  on  the  beach  near  Tan- 
gier, they  were  insulted  and  attacked 
by  some  Moorish  soldiers,  and  were 
rescued  by  some  members  of  the 
Spanish  Legation,  at  whose  arrival  on 
the  scene  the  soldiers  took  to  flight. 

After  being  worsted  in  all  attempts 
to  reduce  his  turbulent  subjects  to 
submission,  the  Sultan,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  August,  concluded  that  it  would 
be  best  to  come  to  terms.  And,  as  he 
promised  to  dismiss  the  obnoxious 
GovernorKaidDrisAmkishet  (a  prom- 
ise subsequently  carried  into  effect), 
the  rebelHous  tribesmen  quietly  laid 
down  their  arms.  Forgiveness  was 
graciously  accorded,  and  peace  pro- 
claimed. The  obnoxious  Governor  is 
succeeded  by  a  native  of  Anjerah,  the 
son  of  a  former  Governor. 

THE  WAR  IN  DAHOMEY. 

The  causes  of  the  present  war  with 
the  troublesome  and  treacherous  King 
Behanzin  were  outlined  in  our  last  is- 


sue (p.  172).  The  French  forces,  com- 
prising about  3,500  men  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Dodds,  have 
pushed  vigorously  forward  on  the  road 
to  Abomey,  the  capital  of  Dahomey. 
The  King's  forces  are  thought  to  num- 
ber about  15,000,  all  told. 

The  name  of  Dahomey  is  associated 
with  some  of  the  worst  horrors  of 
cruelty  and  rapine  which  have  black- 
ened the  history  of  the  Dark  Conti- 
nent. Its  present  King  has  shown 
himself  a  savage,  cruel  in  the  extreme, 
and  treacherous  to  all  treaty  obliga- 
tions. Again  and  again  he  has  ruth- 
lessly attacked  the  French  settlements 
in  Porto  Novo  and  elsewhere  in  the 
region  around  the  Bight  of  Benin,  his 
latest  raid  occurring  on  June  12  last, 
when  the  Catholic  missions  were  de- 
stroyed, six  of  the  missionaries  and 
three  nuns  being  burned  alive  by  their 
captors. 

Roused  at  last  to  the  need  of  strin- 
gent measures,  the  French  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  a  few  months  ago,  voted 
a  credit  of  360,000  francs  to  carry 
on  the  war ;  and  active  hostilities 
were  begun  on  August  9,  all  oper- 
ations both  on  land  and  sea  being 
under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Dodds 
(page  251).  The  first  step  was  a 
bombardment  of  Whydah  and  all 
other  points  on  the  coast  held  by 
the  Dahomeyans.  The  French  forces 
then  proceeded  inland,  burning  the 
native  villages  on  their  way,  and  pur- 
suing the  Dahomeyan  warriors,  who 
fled  northward.  On  September  14, 
the  latter,  4,000  strong,  attempted  to 
make  a  stand  at  Dogba,  but  were  driv- 
en back  with  the  loss  of  one-third  of 
their  number.  Again,  on  September 
19,  the  French  inflicted  a  crushing  de- 
feat upon  the  flower  of  Behanzin's 
army;  and,  at  the  end  of  the  month, 
the  cavalry,  whose  movements  had 
been  interrupted  by  the  inundations, 
having  come  up,  everything  was  ready 
for  a  march  upon  Abomey,  the  capi- 
tal. The  city  lies  only  seventy  miles 
from  the  coast.  Swamps  and  lagoons 
abound  near  the  frontier;  but,  these 
once  passed,  there  are  few  natural  ob- 
structions in  the  way  of  the  French 
forces;  and  it  is  thought  that  a  very 
short  time  will  witness  the  final  de- 
feat and  submission  of  the  King. 
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THE  CONGO  TROUBLES. 


The  present  situation  of  the  Congo 
Free  State  is  serious.  A  revolt  among" 
the  slave  trading  Arabs  on  the  west- 
ern shore  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  caused 
by  the  interference  of  anti-slavery 
agents,  has  spread  westward  until  it 
is  now  described  as  almost  j^eneral. 
The  Arabs  have  invaded  Kasongo 
and  Nyangwe,  on  the  Upper  Congo, 
in  force,  and  have  annihilated  the 
forces  of  the  Katanga  Syndicate  sta- 
tioned at  Beni  Kamba.  This  point  is 
situated  about  a  week's  journey  above 
Stanley  Falls,  which  are  1,400  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  River. 
It  is  the  location  of  a  permanent  set- 
tlement of  the  allies  of  Tippoo  Tib. 
Commander  Hodister,  a  Belgian,  who 
was  in  charge  of  the  station,  was  sub- 
jected to  horrible  torture,  it  is  said, 
for  three  days,  and  was  then  beheaded 
by  his  captors.  Only  two  whites  es- 
caped the  massacre.  M.  Hodister  is 
supposed  to  have  incurred  the  enmity 
of  the  Arabs  by  dealing  directly  with 
the  negroes  for  ivory,  over  the  trade 
in  which  commodity  the  Arabs  claim 
a  monopoly.  As  the  operations  of  the 
Katanga  Company  are  carried  on  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Free  State 
authorities,  this  outrage  is  a  direct 
assault  upon  the  Administration  of 
the  Congo  State.  It  is  feared  that 
the  Arabs  at  Stanley  Falls,  who  have 
hitherto  been  loyal,  may  also  be  dis- 
affected, in  which  case  the  trouble 
might  be  too  serious  for  the  State 
authorities  to  cope  with. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  a  much 
stronger  Government  and  a  greater 
police  force  for  the  Congo  Free  vState 
are  imperatively  needed.  For  the  pres- 
ent, self-government  is  not  regarded 
as  practicable,  owing  to  the  small 
numbers  of  really  civilized  inhabit- 
ants. Whether  Belgium  is  to  assume 
the  whole  responsibility  or  not,  is  an 
international  question  still  awaiting 
settlement. 

EAST  AND  WEST  AFRICA. 

Serious  tension,  amounting  to  a  rup- 
ture of  diplomatic  relations,  is  again 
reported  to  have  occurred  between 
the  Hova  Government  and  the  French 
Resident  in   Madagascar,   owing   to 


vexations  offered  by  the  authorities 
to  French  colonists  at  Tananarivo  and 
Tamatave.  The  trouble  is  attributed 
to  the  leniency  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment, and  the  intrigues  of  British 
residents. 

The  Jebus  and  the  Egbas,  whose 
territories  lie  back  of  Lagos  on  the 
west  coast,  and  who  were  reduced  to 
submission  in  May  last  by  a  British 
expedition  underColonel  Scott  (p.  172), 
have  again  given  trouble  by  blocking 
the  trade  route  to  the  interior,  and  by 
kidnapping  and  murdering  traders. 
A  punitive  force  has  been  sent  out 
under  Captain  Bower. 

SOUTH  AFRICA. 

The  "negro  question"  has,  of  late 
years,  forced  itself  into  prominence  in 
the  Cape  Colony  (see  Vol.  I.,  p  528). 
In  July  last,  the  Governor,  Hon.  Cecil 
Rhodes,  succeeded,  by  a  majority  of 
45  to  20,  in  securing  a  second  reading 
in  the  House  of  Assembly  for  a  bill 
restricting  the  franchise.  The  meas- 
ure is  aimed  at  the  black  voter,  at  ex- 
cluding from  the  enjoyment  of  the 
franchise  the  poorest  and  least  intel- 
lectual stratum  of  the  masses.  The  nu- 
merical preponderance  of  the  blacks, 
who  outnumber  the  whites  by  three 
to  one,  and  who  are  increasing  at  a 
greater  rate,  has  at  length  turned  pub- 
lic opinion  among  those  who  still  con- 
trol the  management  of  the  State,  in 
favor  of  a  measure  which  is  somewhat 
reactionary. 

The  end  aimed  at  in  the  measure  is 
accomplished  by' raising  the  electoral 
property  qualification  from  Jp^2^  to 
^75,  and  by  expressly  disqualifying 
all  who  cannot  write  their  name,  ad- 
dress, and  occupation.  Very  few  whites 
will  be  affected.  The  blacks,  howev- 
er, who  form  the  laboring  class,  and 
whose  education  compares  unfavora- 
bly with  that  of  the  colored  people  in 
the  United  States,  will  be  practically 
excluded. 

The  colonists  of  Natal  are  about  to 
vote  on  the  question  of  a  revised  Con- 
stitution, which,  if  accepted  by  them, 
will  give  them  responsible  govern- 
ment. After  fifty  years  of  prosperous 
existence,  the  colony  feels  that  it 
should  no  longer  remain  "  in  leading 
strings."     Since  1850,  its  annual  im- 
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ports  have  increased  from  ;^t  11,015 
to  ;£^3, 620,809;  ^"d  its  exports  from 
£\T,iog  to  ^i,3T5>625;  while  its  rev- 
enue has  grown  froin;^29,338  in  185 1, 
to  ^£"1,318,769  in  1890-1.  Heretofore 
the  Governor,  in  all  his  acts,  whether 
affecting  the  whites  or  the  natives,  has 
been  reponsible  only  to  the  Imperial 
Government. 

In  the  last  number  of  Current  His- 
tory (p.  172),  attention  was  drawn  to 
the  tact  that  Sir  John  Robinson  and 
Mr.  G.  M.  Sutton  had  gone  as  dele- 
gates to  England  to  secure  the  Impe- 
rial assent  to  a  revision  of  the  colonial 


Constitution.  That  assent  has  been 
granted,  provided  that  the  new  Con- 
stitution be  approved  by  the  colonists 
at  a  general  election.  As  already 
drafted,  the  proposed  Constitution 
limits  the  powei  of  the  Governor  by 
binding  him  to  act  solely  on  the  advice 
of  his  Ministers  in  all  matters  affect- 
ing the  whites,  but  leaves  him  to  the 
dictation  of  the  home  authorities  as  to 
his  dealings  with  the  natives.  In  this 
form,  it  will  probably  meet  with  gen- 
eral acceptance. 

The  Transvaal  Republic  has  joined 
the  Universal  Postal  Union. 
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AS  the  polling  will  take  place  on 
November  8,  the  issues  of  the 
great  Presidential  campaign  of 
1892  will  have  been  practically  decid- 
ed ere  these  pages  reach  our  readers. 
A  good  deal  is  being  said  of  the  lack 
of  popular  interest  in  the  contest;  but 
the  appearance  of  apathy  is  only  on 
the  surface.  The  great  parties  are 
straining  every  nerve  to  win;  and  it 
is  to  their  credit  that  the  fight  has 
thus  far  been  conducted  in  an  emi- 
nently honorable  and  dignified  man- 
ner. There  has  been  much  less  than 
usual  of  personal  calumny,  much  less 
of  mere  campaign  bluster,  and  much 
more  of  earnest  popular  desire  to 
clearly  understand  the  issues,  and  to 
exercise  the  franchise  in  the  light  of 
an  intelligent  appreciation  of  its  priv- 
ileges and  responsibilities. 

Not  since  the  Civil  War  has  there 
been  another  campaij^n  whose  out- 
come, at  a  point  so  near  its  culmina- 
tion, has  been  involved  in  so  great 
uncertainty.  The  rise  of  the  People's 
party;  the  strength  of  the  popular  re- 
action against  the  system  of  Protec- 
tion, which  so  unmistakably  manifest- 
ed itself  in  1890,  but  which  is  less  ap- 
parent now;  the  silver  demands  of 
the  Farmers'  Alliance ;  the  personal 
disaffection  within  the  party  ranks  in 
several  States — these  have  raised  new 
issues  and  abstruse  problems  which 


require  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  the 
most  adroit  management. 

At  the  election  of  1888,  Mr.  Harri- 
son, to  speak  generally,  was  supported 
by  the  Northern  group  of  States,  ex- 
cepting Connecticut  and  New  Jersey; 
Mr.  Cleveland,  by  the  Southern  group, 
together  with  the  two  Northern  States 
mentioned.  There  were  four  doubt- 
ful States — New  York,  Indiana,  Con- 
necticut, and  New  Jersey — of  which 
the  first  two  went  to  Mr.  Harrison, 
securing  him  the  election.  In  the 
present  contest,  the  area  of  doubt  is 
much  wider.  In  the  West  and  North- 
west, lies  the  strength  of  the  People's 
party;  and  it  is  there  that  the  shrewd 
Democratic  leaders  are  endeavoring 
to  effect  fusion  with  that  party  in  the 
hope  of  diverting  electors  from  the 
Republicans.  In  the  South,  however, 
the  Democratic  position  is  less  doubt- 
ful. It  is  true,  there  have  been  dis- 
sensions in  Texas,  Louisiana,  Tennes- 
see, Georgia,  and  Alabama,  while  the 
Farmers'  Alliance  has  crippled  the 
regular  party  organization  in  the 
Carolinas;  yet,  as  a  general  thing,  the 
Alliance  wing  throughout  the  South 
are  in  accord  with  the  Democratic 
party,  and  the  phalanx  of  the  "  Solid 
South  "  is  generally  conceded  to  the 
latter. 

As  we  have  previously  noted,  in 
this  as  in  all  general  elections,  much 
depends  upon  the  attitude  of  the  piv- 
otal State  of  New  York.     There,  the 
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situation  is  complicated  by  the  rem- 
nants of  that  opposition  which  gave 
the  solid  vote  ot  the  State  in  the  Na- 
tional Convention  to  Senator  Hill,  Mr. 
Clevelcind's  opponent,  and  by  the  split 
in  the  Democratic  ranks  which  gave 
rise  to  the  anti-Hill  Convention  at 
Syracuse  (pp.  73  and  177).  Although 
Senator  Hill  has  declared  in  favor  of 
united  party  action  in  support  of  Mr. 
Cleveland,  his  action  does  not  neces- 
sarily restore  complete  harmony;  and 
the  attitude  of  the  Tammany  Demo- 
crats, as  well  as  of  the  "  Anti-Snap- 
pers," /.  ^.,  those  who  formally  opposed 
Tammany  control  of  the  State  Dem- 
ocratic organization,  is  still  a  total 
uncertainty.  The  latter  have  some- 
what resented  their  suppression  at 
Chicago,  as  well  as  the  later  efforts 
of  the  Democratic  National  Commit- 
tee to  prevent  their  interference  in 
the  State  canvass,  which  has  been 
placed  under  the  management  of  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Sheehan,  a  friend  of 
Mr.  Hill's. 

It  was  only  in  the  latter  part  of  July, 
that  the  respective  party  organizations 
were  completed.  Mr.  W.  J.  Campbell, 
of  Illinois,  being  obliged  through 
business  engagements  to  resign  as 
chairman  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee,  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Carter, 
Ex-Congressman  from  Montana,  was 
chosen  as  his  successor,  on  July  16. 
Mr.  Carter  won  the  first  Republican 
victory  ever  achieved  in  Montana.  As 
Secretary  of  the  Congressional  Com- 
mittee in  the  5 ist  Congress,  he  gained 
a  very  wide  political  acquaintance; 
and  he  is  a  man  of  tact,  of  resolution, 
and  of  great  popularity  among  politi- 


cians. He  took  a  prominent  part  in 
advocating  the  candidacy  of  President 
Harrison  at  Minneapolis. 

On  July  21,  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  was 
filled  by  the  appointment  of  Hon. 
William  F.  Harrity,  Postmaster  of 
Philadelphia  during  President  Cleve- 
land's Administration,  and  now  Sec- 
retary of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Mr.  Harrity's  appointment 
was  unanimous,  a  result  due  to  the 
adroit  management  of  Hon.  W.  C. 
Whitney,  Mr.  Cleveland's  main  sup- 
porter at  the  Chicago  Convention. 
The  friends  of  Mr.  Hill  secured  rec- 
ognition in  the  appointment  of  Robert 
B.  Roosevelt,  of  New  York,  as  Treas- 
urer of  the  Committee.  Mr.  Harrity 
was  a  delegate-at-large  to  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  in  1884. 
In  1890,  he  supported  the  candidacy 
of  Robert  E.  Pattison  for  Governor 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  made  Sec- 
retary of  the  Commonwealth.  By  his 
appointmentand  the  powers  conferred 
upon  him  in  regard  to  nominations  on 
the  Executive,  the  Campaign,  and  the 
Advisory  Committees  of  the  National 
Committee,  the  control  of  the  whole 
Democratic  campaign  machinery  has 
been  practically  intrusted  to  the 
friends  of  the  Ex-President. 

On  July  20,  at  an  enthusiastic  gath- 
ering in  the  Madison  Square  Garden, 
Nev7  York  City,  attended  by  fully  15,- 
000  people,  Mr.  Cleveland  and  Mr. 
Stevenson  were  formally  notified  of 
their  nominations,  the  occasion  being 
specially  noteworthy  as  the  first  time 
that  the  ceremony  of  notification  was 
ever  performed  in  public. 
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The  literature  of  the  campaign  has 
had  several  important  additions  dur- 
ing the  quarter.  Mr.  Harrison's  let- 
ter accepting  his  nomination,  formally 
addressed  to  the  Committee  from  the 
National  Convention,  but  really  con- 
stituting a  message  to  the  people  of 
the  country,  was  dated  September  3. 
The  address  of  Generals  Weaver  and 
Field  to  the  people,  appeared  Septem- 
ber 17.  Mr.  Cleveland's  letter  of  ac- 
ceptance was  not  made  public  until 


trade  with  the  American  Republics  is 
being  supplanted  by  that  of  the  Uni- 
ted States;  it  has  enlarged  the  market 
for  American  produce,  lowered  prices, 
advanced  wages,  and  opened  up  new 
avenues  for  American  labor.  On 
monetary  questions,  he  points  out  the 
evils  that  would  follow  compliance 
with  the  Democratic  propositions  look- 
ing to  the  revival  of  the  old  State 
bank  system,  with  its  inequalities  of 
exchange,   fluctuations    in    currency 
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September  26.  None  of  these  letters 
raises  a  single  issue  as  between  the 
political  parties,  which  had  not  been 
defined  by  the  leaders  at  the  National 
Conventions.  The  candidates,  as  cus- 
tomary in  such  cases,  confine  them- 
selves strictly  to  the  lines  already  laid 
down.  Mr.  Harrison  devotes  much 
space  to  an  exposition  of  the  benefits 
claimed  as  resulting  from  the  Repub- 
lican policy  of  Protection  and  Reci- 
procity. It  has  aroused,  he  claims,  the 
concern  of  foreign  nations,  whose 
Vol.  II.— 21. 


values,  and  consequent  distress  to  the 
poor  most  of  all.  On  the  matter  of 
the  national  currency,  the  President 
declares  free  coinage  of  silver  desira- 
ble, provided  that  such  a  ratio  to  gold 
can  be  maintained  as  will  insure  the 
parity  of  the  metals  in  purchasing 
power;  but  he  is  of  the  opinion  that  in- 
dependent action  of  the  United  States, 
without  the  co-operation  of  other  na- 
tions, would  greatly  promote  foreign, 
and  injure  domestic,  interests.  As  to 
free  elections,  he  advocates  no  law, 
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but  suggests  a  non-partisan  Commis- 
sion to  investigate  the  evils  of  elec- 
tion laws  and  apportionments,  as  a 
much  needed  step  toward  intelligent 
and  proper  action. 

Mr.  Cleveland's  letter  announces 
the  Ex-President's  continued  adher- 
ence to  his  already  well  known  public 
declarations.  On  the  tariff  question, 
he  is  still  the  champion  of  that  "re- 
form," which,  as  the  result  of  his  mes- 
sage of  1888,  was  made  the  distinctive 


and  a  home  market  for  farm  products, 
a  protective  tariff  secures  for  the  em- 
ployer advantages  for  which  the  work- 
ingman  still  waits ;  while  it  exposes 
the  farmer,  the  price  of  whose  pro- 
ducts is  fixed  in  foreign  markets,  to 
an  undue  competition.  Reform  can 
be  accomplished,  he  thinks,  without 
harm  to  any  American  industry.  "We 
wage  no  exterminating  war,"  says  he, 
"  against  any  American  interests.  *  * 
We  believe  that  the  advantages  of 
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policy  of  his  party.  The  tariff,  he 
claims,  is  a  tax  upon  the  daily  life  of 
the  people,  and,  as  such,  is  justified 
only  to  the  extent  required  for  the 
proper  administration  of  the  functions 
of  government.  In  opposition  to  the 
Republican  contention  that  tariff 
schedules  should  be  so  framed  as  to 
foster  special  interests  and  industries, 
he  declares  that  such  a  proposal  is 
clearly  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our 
Constitution;  and  that,  instead  of  se- 
curing the  benefits  of  higher  wages 


freer  raw  material  should  be  accorded 
to  our  manufacturers;  and  we  contem- 
plate a  fair  and  careful  distribution 
of  necessary  tariff  burdens,  rather 
than  the  precipitation  of  free  trade." 
On  the  coinage  question,  Mr.  Cleve- 
land's deliverances  are  practically  in 
accord  with  Republican  tenets.  As 
to  federal  supervision  of  elections,  he 
declares  that  the  attempts  of  the  op- 
ponents of  his  party  "  to  interfere  with 
and  control  the  suffrage  of  the  States 
through  federal  agencies  '*  develop  a 
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design  "to  reverse  the  fundamental 
and  safe  relations  between  the  people 
and  their  Government"  On  the  sub- 
ject of  pensions,  he  commends  the 
most  liberal  consideration  of  worthy 
veterans  and  their  families,  but  main- 
tains that  our  pension  roll  should  be 
a  roll  of  honor  "  uncontaminated  by 
ill  desert,  and  un vitiated  by  demagogic 
use." 

The  letter  deals  with  other  topics 
also,  of  greater  or  less  importance ; 
but  subordinates  all  other  issues  to 
that  of  the  tariff,  which  is  more  di- 
rectly involved  in  the  election  than 
any  other. 

A  "  tariff  for  rev- 
enue only"  is  not, 
of  course,  Free 
Trade,  though  com- 
mon phraseology  ap- 
plies that  term  to 
the  system  when 
adopted,  as  in  Eng- 
land. It,  however, 
scouts  the  idea  of 
Protection,  and,  if 
consistently  carried 
out,  leaves  protected 
industries  to  stand 
or  fall  on  their  own 
merits.  This,  Presi- 
dent  Harrison 
thinks,  challenges 
the  protected  indus- 
tries to  a  "  fight  of 
extermination."  Mr. 
Cleveland,  as  we 
have  noted,  thinks 
it  not  fraught  with 
menace  to  any  Amer- 
ican interest. 

President  Harrison's  letter  was 
closely  followed  by  an  important  note, 
also  dated  September  3,  addressed  by 
Ex-Secretary  Blaine  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Republican  Committee  for  the 
State  of  Maine,  in  which  the  three 
issues  of  the  tariff,  reciprocity,  and 
national  currency,  are  very  forcibly 
treated  from  the  Republican  point  of 
view. 

The  People's  Party  Convention. 

The  first  National  Convention  of 
the  People's  Party  assembled  in  Oma- 
ha, Neb.,  July  4.  Mr.  H.  L.  Loucks, 
of  South  Dakota,  was  appointed  per- 
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manent  chairman.  There  had  been, 
as  we  have  noted  (p.  174),  an  attempt 
to  induce  Judge  Walter  Q.  Gresham, 
of  Indiana,  to  consent  to  nomination 
for  the  Presidency;  and  there  was  still 
some  hope  among  a  large  section  of 
the  Convention  that  he  would  allow 
his  name  to  be  presented.  The  mat- 
ter was  finally  settled,  however,  dur- 
ing the  evening  session,  by  a  telegram 
from  Judge  Gresham,  positively  an- 
nouncing his  adherence  to  his  deter- 
mination to  decline  a  nomination. 
The  roll-call  of  States  being  then  pro- 
ceeded with,General  James  B.  Weaver, 
of  Iowa,  was  nominated  by  Mr.  J.  S. 
Manning,  of  Ala- 
bama. Senator  J.  H. 
Kyle,  of  South  Da- 
kota, was  presented 
by  a  delegate  from 
Colorado.  A  few 
other  nominations 
were  made,  includ- 
ing the  names  of 
Ignatius  Donnelly, 
General  Field,  and 
Mann  Page,  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

From  the  begin- 
ning of  the  ballot- 
ing. General  Weaver 
led  all  his  competi- 
tors. Only  one  bal- 
lot was  required,  the 
vote  standing  992  for 
General  Weaver,  and 
265  for  Senator 
Kyle.  A  few  candi- 
dates receivedsingle 
votes,  including  Mr. 
Page.  The  following 
States  and  Territories  were  not  rep- 
resented in  the  roll-call:  Maryland, 
New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  South 
Carolina,  Vermont,  Alaska,  Arizona, 
Indian  Territory,  New  Mexico,  and 
Utah.  It  was  after  midnight  when 
the  balloting  was  completed.  The  re- 
sult was  announced  amid  great  enthu- 
siasm, after  which  General  Weaver's 
nomination  was  made  unanimous. 

Nominations  for  the  Vice-Presiden- 
cy followed  without  delay.  General 
James  G.  Field,  of  Virginia,  was  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Beverly,  of  Arkansas; 
and  Mr.  Gaither,  of  Alabama,  nomi- 
nated Ben  Terrell,  of  Texas.     A  vote 
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of  733  to  554  secured  the  nomination 
to  General  Field.  Before  the  Civil 
War,  Mr.  Field  had  been  Attorney- 
General  of  Virginia.  He  served  as  a 
Quartermaster  in  the  Confederate  Ar- 
my, losing  a  leg  in  the  service,  and 
was  made  a  Brigadier-General  of  Mili- 
tia during  the  period  of  reconstruction. 
The  planks  in  the  platform  adopted 
are  substantially  those  which  were  ac- 
cepted at  the  St.  Louis  Conference 
last  February,  and  which  have  already 
been  given  in  Current  Histoij  (p.  74). 
The  preamble  to  the  platform  makes 
the  announcement  that  the  Nation 
has  been  "  brought  to  the  verge  of 
moral,  political,  and  material  ruin." 
Business  is  prostrated;  public  opinion 
has  no  voice;  labor  is  impoverished; 
corruption  reigns  supreme;  land  is 
concentrating  in  the  hands  of  capital- 
ists; and  "  the  fruits  of  the  toil  of  mil- 
lions are  boldly  stolen  to  build  up  co- 
lossal fortunes  for  a  few."  This  dread- 
ful condition  of  affairs  is  laid  to  the 
charge  of  the  two  great  political  par- 
ties, who  have  made  no  serious  effort 
to  prevent  its  development,  but  have 
been  absorbed  in  a  struggle  for  power 
and  plunder.  Neither  do  they  now 
promise  any  substantial  or  beneficial 
reform. 

"  They  have  agreed  together  to  ignore,  in 
the  coming  campaign,  every  issue  but  one. 
They  propose  to  drown  the  outcries  of  a 
plundered  people  with  the  uproar  of  a  sham 
battle  over  the  tariff,  so  that  capitalists,  cor- 
porations, National  banks,  rings,  trusts,  wa- 
tered stock,  the  demonetization  of  silver,  and 
the  oppression  of  the  usurers,  may  all  be 
lost  sight  of.  They  propose  to  sacrifice  our 
homes,  lives,  and  children  on  the  altar  of 
mammon;  to  destroy  the  multitude  in  order 
to  secure  corruption  funds  from  the  million- 
aires." 

In  contrast  to  this  policy  and  these 
conditions,  the  People's  party  declares: 

"We  seek  to  restore  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  to  the  hands  of  '  the  plain  peo- 
ple,' with  whose  class  it  originated.  We 
assert  our  purposes  to  be  identical  with  the 
purposes  of  the  National  Constitution, to  form 
a  more  perfect  union  and  establish  justice, 
insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the 
common  defense,  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare, and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  for 
ourselves  and  our  posterity.      *  *  * 

We  pledge  ourselves,  if  given  power,  we 
will  labor  to  correct  these  evils  by  wise  and 
reasonable  legislation,  m  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  our  platform." 


The  Socialist  Convention. 

Eight  delegates,  representing  the 
five  States  of  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,and  Penn- 
sylvania, assembled  in  New  York  City 
on  August  28,  and  nominated  candi- 
dates for  President  and  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States,  in  the  interest 
of  the  Socialist  Labor  Party.  Simon 
Wing,  of  Massachusetts,  a  tailor  liv- 
ing in  Boston,  was  the  choice  of  the 
Convention  for  Chief  Executive,  his 
colleague  being  Mr.  Matchett,  a  car- 
penter of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  Socialist  platform,  similar  to 
that  adopted  at  Chicago  in  1889,  de- 
mands: That  the  Government  own  all 
public  means  of  transportation  and 
communication;  that  municipalities 
manage  water-works,  gas-works,  elec- 
tric plants,  etc. — all  industries  requir- 
ing municipal  franchises;  that  a  grad- 
uated income  tax  be  imposed,  small 
incomes  being  exempt;  that  all  laws 
and  measures  of  importance  be  pro- 
posed and  voted  on  directly  by  the 
people;  that  the  office  of  President 
and  Vice-President,  and  that  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States,  be  abolished; 
that  the  Government  be  carried  on  by 
an  executive  board  elected  by  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Although  declaring  for  an  abolition 
of  the  Presidency  and  Vice-Presiden- 
cy, the  party  has  nominated  candidates 
for  these  offices,  stating  that  it  is  de- 
termined to  work  only  by  constitu- 
tional means. 

It  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  the  So- 
cialist Convention,  though  claiming 
the  dignity  of  a  national  organization, 
has  introduced  any  new  or  important 
factor  into  the  contest,  or  that  it  seri- 
ously affects  the  independent  judg- 
ment of  the  great  body  of  working- 
men.  It  has  no  direct  connection  with 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
which  great  organization  has  taken  no 
official  part  in  the  campaign.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Samuel  Gompers,  Pres- 
ident of  the  American  Federation, 
that  the  interests  of  the  wage  work- 
ers will  be  little  affected  by  either  a 
Republican  or  a  Democratic  victory. 
The  People's  party,  he  thinks,  will  get 
a  majority  of  the  Labor  votes,  but  is 
not  to  be  considered  a  Labor  party,  as 
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it  is  mainly  composed  of  ^;;///<?y/;?^  far-  leave   $498,469,379.57.      But,   as   this 

mers  and  not  employed  laborers.     In  does  not  include  contract  liabilities  in- 

fact,  there  is  no  political  party  in  ex-  curred  for  various  public  works,  which 

istence,  or  yet  projected,  which  entire-  items   total  $33,735,520,   these  latter 

ly  harmonizes  with  the  aims  of  the  should,  in  the  opinion  of  Chairman 

American  Federation.  Holman,  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 

^„^  ^,ir~^„  rnr^^^^TT^  ^^ »,r. t, r^ « r.  mlttcc,  bc  addcd  in  order  to  show  cor- 

THE  FIFTY-SECOND  CONGRESS.  ^^^^ly  what  has  been  the  work  of  the 

When  the  last  number  of  Current  first  session  of  the  Fifty-second  Con- 

History  went  to  press,  the  record  of  gress  in  the  matter  of  appropriations. 

Congressional  action  in  the  matter  of  This  being  done,  the  net  aggregate  is 

appropriationswas  incomplete  (p.  183).  $532,204,899.57. 

For  some  days  a  deadlock  had  con  tin-  In  a  similar  way,  the  net  aggregate 
ued  over  the  passage  of  the  Durborow  for  the  first  session  of  the  Fifty-first 
World's  Fair  bill  giving  $2,500,000  Congress  comes  to  $481,402,587.60 — a 
outright  to  the  Exposition.  It  was  not  total  of  $50,802,311.97  less  than  the 
until  August  5  that  the  final  passage  aggregate  for  the  session  that  ended 
of  that  bill  enabled  the  Fifty-Second  on  August  5  last. 
Congress  to  rush  through  the  appro- 
priations constituting  the  remainder  AMERICAN  COMMERCE. 
of  the  business  of  its  first  session.  The  volume  of  United  States  foreign 
This  was  done,  however,  with  rapid-  commerce  during  the  fiscal  year  ended 
ity;  and  the  session  came  to  an  end  at  June  30  last,  was  greater  than  ever 
eleven  o'clock  that  night.  before  during  a  like  period  in  the  his- 
^  .  ,  «  .  .  tory  of  the  country.  Imports  and  ex- 
Congressional  Appropriations.  ^^^^^  aggregated  $1,857,726,910,  as 
Notwithstanding  the  efforts  in  the  compared  with  $1,729,397,006  during 
way  of  economy,  which  certain  of  the  the  fiscal  year  1891.  Exports  exceed- 
Democratic  leaders  in  the  House  en-  ed  imports  in  value  by  $202,944,342, 
deavored  at  first  to  carry  out,  the  total  leaving  a  balance  to  that  amount  in 
of  direct  appropriations  for  the  session  favor  of  the  United  States, 
just  ended  exceeds  by  over  $44,000,000  Imports  during  the  last  fiscal  year 
the  total  for  the  first  session  of  the  were  $827,391,284,  or  $17,524,912  less 
Fifty-first  or  the  "Billion  Dollar  "  Con-  than  in  1891.  There  was  an  increase 
gress,  as  the  following  table  shows:  in  the  imports  of  coffee,  raw  silk,  su- 
gar, and  molasses ;  and  a  decreased 
APPROPRIATIONS^       ,,,  ^,,,,,„  importatiou   of    tin-plates,   manufac- 

Account.                   31st  Congress.  32! Congress.  turcS  of  silk  and  WOOl,  tobaCCO  and  itS 

Agriculture $1,799,10000     $3,232,98550  manufactures,  vegetables,  and  fruits. 

DfsTr^ct of  coiumbia.:    't^6^^^A%     'S'Ih  6?  Imports  free  of  duty  amounted  to 

SorHr^JfonT""'"^''--'     ^'710,81500       1,604,04500  $458,001,145,  an  increase  of  $91,759,- 

Fortifications 4,232,03500         2,734,27600  ^    "'    '              7-c       n         1                      r,                 ?<^ 

Indians 7,262,01602       7,664,04784  793  ovcr  the  nscal  year  1891;  while 

"rnT'j'ulS"'""™;   ,„„3„,„,  „     ..,8,„.5.  „  imports  subject  to  duty  reached  only 

Military  Academy.  ...         435.29611           4*5,1733  $369,300, 139,  a  tOtal  leSS  than  that  of 

pe;s^ons.v.v.::;::;;::::  TJ'i:^i^'l    '^1%'tlZ  1891  by $.09,284,705. 

R?^e°r?SdHa;bors-::    SS'S?  S     '^f^X^'^  Exports  during  the  last  fiscal  year 

Sundry  Civil 29,738,28222     27,827,23893  aggregated  $1,030,335,626,  as  aeainst 

Mis'cXneoVsV;;.V.V.:;    ''^:^o^,t     ^'i^iZt  $884,480,810  during  the  year  ended 

TntPi                  «T IT^: J^^^  30,  1891,  an  increase  of  $145,- 

Total !536i, 770,057  79    $386,105,49957  Q^^Q,^    1         y    ^                                            n^    tjj 

Permanent  annual 101,628,45300      121,863,88000  054,010. 

Aggregate 'i^^^^^:^,  '%^o^e^^^i  P^^-ing  the  fiscal  year  just  past,  the 

volume  of  exports  of  domestic  mer- 

From  the  above  total  for  the  session  chandise,  for  the  first  time  in  the  his- 

just  ended,  the  sum  of  $9,500,000,  on  tory  of  American  commerce,  reached 

account   of   the   National   Bank  Re-  the  billion  dollar  mark.     It  amounted 

demption  fund  not  included  in  the  es-  altogether  to  $1,015,789,607,  which  is 

timates  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  $143,519,324  in  excess  of  the  value  of 

1891,  should  be  deducted.  This  would  such  exports  during  1891.   There  was 
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a  large  increase  in  the  exports  of 
breadstuffs,  explained  by  the  bad  har- 
vests and  widespread  distress  abroad, 
and  a  small  increase  in  exports  of 
fruits,  seeds,  copper  and  its  manufac- 
tures, and  live  cattle.  Exports  of  cot- 
ton, refined  sugar,  mineral  oil,  and 
provisions,  showed  a  decrease. 

Since  the  system  of  meat  inspection 
provided  in  the  Act  of  Congress  ap- 
proved March  3,  1891,  has  been  adopt- 
ed (see  Vol.  I.,  p.  146),  not  only  have 
all  the  foreign  restrictions  which  for 
years  excluded  American  meats  from 
European  markets  been  removed,  but 
the  value  of  American  pork  for  ex- 
port has  been  increased  at  least  one 
cent  a  pound,  a  fact  which  bears  tes- 
timony to  the  thorough  efficiency  of 
the  inspection. 

The  collapse,  early  in  September,  of 
the  famous  establishment  of  Sir  Titus 
Salt,  at  Saltaire,  England,  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  pkishes,  worsted  coatings, 
and  all-wool  dress  fabrics,  is  striking 
evidence  of  the  serious  conditions  af- 
fecting English  trade.  The  estabUsh- 
ment  had  been  in  operation  about 
forty  years,  and  at  one  time  employed 
4,000  hands.  With  the  passage  of  the 
McKinley  Tariff  Law,  the  American 
business  of  the  firm  shrank  so  that 
a  branch  establishment,  located  at 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  had  to  be  started 
in  the  United  States.  The  EngHsh 
press  has  attributed  the  failure  of  the 
EngHsh  establishment  to  the  new  ta- 
riff law;  but  an  additional  cause  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  home  mar- 
ket had  been  surrendered  to  French 
and  German  manufacturers,  who  were 
underselling  English  goods  in  English 
markets. 

Prices  and  Wages  Under  the  Tariff. 

In  several  of  the  preceding  num- 
bers of  this  review,  we  have  outlined 
some  of  the  commercial  and  industri- 
al changes  observable  under  the  op- 
eration of  the  McKinley  Tariff  Law 
of  1890  (see  Vol.  I,  pp.  409  and  535). 
The  results  already  noted  received  an 
important  supplement  on  July  19  last, 
when  Senator  Aldrich,  as  chairman, 
submitted  the  report  of  the  sub-com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, as  to  the  effect  of  the  tariff 
upon  prices  and  wages.    The  report  is 


formally  indorsed  by  every  member 
of  the  committee,  and  is  based  on 
elaborate  investigations  which  have 
been  carried  on  for  the  last  sixteen 
months.  The  sub-committee  included 
men  of  different  political  persuasions 
— Senators  Aldrich  and  Carlisle;  Alli- 
son and  Jones,  of  Nevada ;  Hiscock 
and  Harris — who  have  been  assisted 
by  eminent  economists,  including 
General  Francis  A.  Walker,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Professor  H.  C.  Adams,  of 
the  University  of  Michigan,  Professor 
E.  J.  James,  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Carroll  D.  Wright,  Com- 
missioner of  the  Department  of  Labor. 
These  names  are  a  guarantee  of  thor- 
oughness and  impartiality  in  the  in- 
vestigation ;  and  give  to  the  united 
report  of  the  sub-committee  the  qual- 
ity of  a  permanent  contribution  of 
great  value  to  the  history  of  the  ef- 
fects of  tariff  legislation  upon  national 
prosperity. 

The  investigation  covered  a  period 
of  twenty-eight  months,  from  June  i^ 
1889,  which  period  includes  one  full 
year's  operation  of  the  McKinley  Tar- 
iff Law.  It  was  found  that  prices  in 
general  had  not  risen,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  were  lower  than  before  the 
tariff  law  went  into  effect.  Compar- 
ing the  month  of  June,  1889,  with  the 
month  of  October,  1 89 1 ,  the  committee 
found  that  in  seventy  cities  the  aver- 
age retail  price  of  214  articles  cover- 
ing all  the  necessaries  of  life,  had  de- 
clined 64/100  of  I  per  cent ;  that 
wholesale  prices  for  the  same  articles 
had  declined  33/100  of  i  per  cent; 
that  the  prices  of  agricultural  products 
had  advanced  18.67  per  cent;  and  that 
the  average  of  wages  in  fifteen  gen- 
eral occupations  had  advanced  %  of 
I  per  cent.  In  fine,  the  cost  of  living 
of  a  family  in  ordinary  circumstances 
was  44/100  of  I  per  cent  less  at  the 
end  of  the  period  under  investigation 
than  at  the  beginning.  It  was  found 
also,  that  at  the  end  of  the  period  the 
tendency  to  lower  prices  and  lower 
cost  of  living  still  continued. 

These  facts,  of  course,  are  presented 
at  their  face  value.  Various  interpre- 
tations will  be  placed  upon  them. 
Whether  a  causal  connection  can  be 
traced  between  them  and  the  passage 
of  the  McKinley  Tariff  Law,  or  whe- 
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ther  they  are  due  to  a  combination  of 
causes  with  which  that  law  may  have 
little  or  nothing  to  do,  are  questions 
upon  which  opinions  will  differ,  and 
for  the  solution  of  which  the  facts  of 
themselves  afford  no  data. 

Tin  Plate  Manufacture. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30  last,  the  official  reports  of  the 
Treasury  Department  show  that  there 
were  produced  in  the  United  States 
13,646,719  lbs  of  tin  and  terne  plates, 
and  that  over  4,800,000  lbs  of  Ameri- 
can sheet  iron  or  steel  were  made  in- 
to articles  to  be  plated.  During  the 
first  quarter  of  the  year,  there  were 
five  firms  engaged  in  the  business, 
who  made  826,922  lbs;  during  the  sec- 
ond quarter,  eleven  firms  were  em- 
ployed, whose  total  production  was 
1,409,821  lbs;  in  the  third  quarter, 
twenty  firms  produced  an  aggregate 
of  3,209,225  lbs;  and,  in  the  last  quar- 
ter of  the  year,  the  production  amount- 
ed to  8,207,751  lbs,  the  output  of  twen- 
ty-six firms.  The  list  of  manufacturers 
and  the  general  proportions  of  the 
trade  are  on  the  increase. 

CHOLERA  IN  AMERICA. 

America  has  frequently  suffered 
from  epidemic  diseases,  the  germs  of 


which  have  been  carried  hither  from 
the  Old  World;  but  never  before  have 
her  powers  of  resistance  or  her  ability 
to  grapple  intelligently  with  the  prob- 
lems of  sanitation  been  so  great  as  at 
present. 

Early  in  the  month  of  September, 
the  cholera,  after  spreading  desolation 
in  Asia  and  Europe,  arrived  at  the 
port  of  New  York,  and  threatened  to 
make  entry  into  and  ravage  our  coun- 
try. The  year  1832  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  in  which  the  scourge 
reached  our  shores.  Indigenous  to 
Asia,  where  it  has  probably  lurked  at 
all  times,  it  did  not  appear  in  Europe 
until  1826;  and  it  was  not  until  1829 
that  it  spread  to  the  western  portions 
of  that  continent.  Once  there,  how- 
ever, it  was  quickly  borne  to  America, 
appearing  in  1832.  A  second  serious 
visitation  occurred  in  1848,  when  the 
ship  Swanton  brought  from  Havre  to 
New  Orleans  a  message  of  death  for 
thousands  along  the  Mississippi  and 
Ohio  Valleys  and  the  overland  route 
to  California.  A  third  outbreak,  start- 
ing in  the  East  in  1 850,  entered  Europe 
in  1853,  and  was  specially  destructive 
in  North  and  South  America.  In 
1875,  1884,  and  1887,  the  disease  made 
its  last  appearances  in  Europe  before 
the  present  visitation;  but,  although 
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it  reached  New  York  Harbor,  quaran- 
tine and  sanitary  regulations  then, 
as  now,  succeeded  in  preventing  its 
spread  on  shore.  Some  apprehension 
was  of  course  felt  on  those  occasions, 
but  not  sufficient  to  seriously  interfere 
with  business. 

In  the  case  of  the  present  epidemic, 
the  German  city  of  Hamburg,  between 
which  port  and  New  York  the  vessels 
of  the  Hamburg- American  Line  reg- 
ularly ply,  has  been  the  greatest 
source  of  danger  to  America.  It  is 
from  Hamburg  that  most  of  the  Rus- 
sian and  Polish  emigrants  sail  for  the 
United  States.  The  story  of  the 
dreadful  havoc  wrought  by  the  plague 
in  the  German  city,  has  been  already 
told  in  this  number  (p.  247).  The 
action  of  the  Hamburg  authorities  in 
concealing  for  a  full  week  the  true 
condition  of  their  city,  and  allowing 
vessels  in  the  meantime  to  depart 
with  shiploads  of  emigrants,  under 
clean  bills  of  health,  has  been  univer- 
sally condemned.  One  of  these  ves- 
sels, the  Moravia,  of  the  Hamburg- 
American  line,  sailed  on  August  18, 
with  385  steerage  passengers.  She 
arrived  in  the  lower  New  York  bay 
on  the  night  of  August  30.  Her  sur- 
geon's report  showed  a  record  of 
twenty-two  deaths  during  the  voyage. 
An  examination  revealing  the  fact 
that  the  "  cholerine  "  reported  on  the 
vessel  was  Asiatic  cholera  of  the  most 
deadly  type,  the  Moravia  was  immedi- 
ately ordered  to  Lower  Quarantine  in 
the  outer  bay,  and  every  preparation 
made  for  the  long  battle. 

Although  the  arrival  of  the  scourge 
was  expected  sooner  or  later,  the  def- 
inite announcement  that  it  had  at  last 
made  its  appearance  in  New  York  Har- 
bor caused  a  thrill  of  apprehension 
throughout  the  country.  The  Ad- 
ministration acted  with  commendable 
promptness,  supplementing  the  active 
sanitary  work  which  had  already  been 
instituted  by  the  health  authorities  of 
New  York  and  other  ports.  Pres- 
ident Harrison,  who  had  been  visiting 
Hon.  Whitelaw  Reid  in  New  York 
State,  hurriedly  went  to  Washington 
to  confer  with  the  officers  of  the 
Treasury;  and,  on  September  i,  a  proc- 
lamation was  issued  to  Collectors  of 
Customs,  Foreign  Steamship  Compa- 


nies, and  Local  Boards  of  Health, 
ordering 

"  that  no  vessel  from  any  foreign  port  car- 
rying immigrants  shall  be  admitted  to  enter 
at  any  port  of  the  United  States  until  said 
vessel  shall  have  undergone  a  quarantine 
detention  of  twenty  days  (unless  such  de- 
tention is  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  the  State 
or  the  regulations  made  thereunder),  and  of 
such  greater  number  of  days  as  may  be  fixed 
in  each  special  case  by  the  State  authori- 
ties." 

The  New  York  Quarantine  is  in 
charge  of  a  Commission  appointed  by 
the  Governor  of  the  State,  its  chief 
executive  being  Dr.  William  T.  Jen- 
kins. The  above  proclamation,  which 
was  generally  approved,  was  in  no 
sense  an  attempt  to  interfere  with  the 
measures  taken  or  proposed  by  Dr. 
Jenkins,  who,  under  the  laws  of  the 
State,  was  invested  with  full  author- 
ity in  quarantine  matters. 

On  September  3,  the  infected  ship 
Moravia  was  joined  in  the  lower  bay 
by  the  Normannia  and  the  Rugia,  also 
of  the  Hamburg- American  line.  The 
latter,  carrying  98  cabin  and  436  steer- 
age passengers,  had  had  four  deaths 
at  sea;  and  the  Normannia,  with  488 
cabin  and  482  steerage  passengers,  re- 
ported five  deaths  during  the  voyage. 
On  both  vessels,  the  deaths  were  con- 
fined to  the  steerage.  Arriving  at 
Quarantine,  the  sick  and  those  sus- 
pected of  infection  were  removed  to 
Swinburne  Island,  while  the  rest  of 
the  steerage  passengers  were  taken  to 
Hoffman  Island,  and  the  ships  were 
disinfected.  The  hospital  on  Swin- 
burne Island  was  placed  in  charge  of 
Dr.  John  M.  Byron,  who  went  thither 
for  the  express  purpose,not  only  of  car- 
ing for  the  sick,  but  of  conducting  an 
investigation  of  the  bacteria  of  cholera. 

What  was  to  be  done  with  the  cabin 
passengers  on  the  Noi-mannia,  became 
a  serious  question.  In  spite  of  their 
protests  and  appeals,  they  were  kept 
imprisoned  on  the  infected  ship  for 
seven  days,  although  no  case  of  sick- 
ness had  appeared  among  them.  Sec- 
retary Foster,  of  the  Treasury,  offered 
Dr.  Jenkins  the  government  reserva- 
tion on  Sandy  Hook  as  a  place  of  ref- 
uge ;  but  the  latter  preferred  Fire 
Island,  a  narrow  bar  lying  off  the 
southern  shore  of  Long  Island,  on 
which  were  a  summer  hotel  and  cot- 
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tages.  Through  the  personal  guaran- 
tee of  Governor  Flower,  who  advanced 
$50,000  for  the  purpose,  the  authori- 
ties finally  succeeded,  in  spite  of  the 
protests  of  the  people  of  Islip  and 
Babylon,  in  purchasing  the  Fire  Island 
hotel  for  the  exorbitant  amount  of 
$210,000.  In  the  meantime,  Mr.  J. 
PierpontMorgan,purchasedthe  steam- 
boat Stonington  for  the  use  of  the  cabin 
passengers  of  the  Normannia;  and  the 
old  war-ship  New  Hampshire  was  also 
put  at  the  disposal  of  Dr.  Jenkins.  A 
refuge  camp  for  healthy  passengers 
was  built  at  Sandy  Hook,  at  the  per- 
sonal expense  of  Mr.  Austin  Corbin; 
and  there,  on  September  16,  the  one 
thousand  emigrants  who  had  been 
quarantined  on  Hoffman  Island,  were 
comfortably  installed  in  the  seventeen 
buildings  of  Camp  Low,  as  the  station 
was  called. 

On  Saturday,  September  10,  the 
Hamburg- American  steamer  Scandia 
arrived  at  Quarantine  with  a  record 
worse  than  any  of  her  predecessors. 
She  carried  981  steerage  passengers, 
and  there  had  been  32  deaths  at  sea. 

The  Fire  Island  Episode. 

The  loth  of  September  will  long  be 
memorable  for  another  reason.  In  the 
afternoon,  the  cabin  passengers  of  the 
Normannia  were  transferred  to  the 
Stonington\  but,  this  vessel  being  de- 
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clared  unseaworthy,  they  were  the 
next  day  put  aboard  the  Cepheus,  a 
side-wheel  boat  belonging  to  the  Co- 
ney Island  fleet.  That  afternoon,  in 
spite  of  the  rough  sea  that  was  run- 
ning, and  against  the  protests  of  the 
Captains  of  the  Cepheus  and  Stoniiigton, 
they  were  sent  off  to  Fire  Island.  Ar- 
riving at  the  inlet,  the  pilot,  either  in- 
timidated by  the  baymen,  or  thinking 
the  sea  too  rough,  did  not  dare  to  cross 
the  bar.  The  Cepheus  accordingly  put 
back.  The  horrors  of  the  return  trip 
were  indescribable.  The  boat,  large 
enough  perhaps  for  400,  was  much 
overcrowded  with  the  500  passengers 
she  carried.  She  was  destitute  of 
sleeping  accommodations.  There  was 
nothing  to  eat  on  board.  And  all  of 
the  women  and  children,  and  half  of 
the  men,  were  seasick,  many  being  un- 
able to  observe  the  requirements  of 
ordinary  decency.  It  was  two  o'clock 
the  next  morning  when  they  reached 
the  Stonington^  glad  enough  to  avail 
themselves  again  even  of  the  insuffi- 
cient accommodations  on  board  that 
vessel. 

The  next  morning,  the  12th,  they 
were  put  again  on  board  the  Cepheus^ 
and  sent  to  Fire  Island.  But  once 
more  they  were  doomed  to  a  disap- 
pointment all  the  keener  because  of 
their  terrible  experiences  of  the  night 
before,  and  because  it  was  wholly  un- 
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expected.  A  committee  from  the 
township  of  Islip,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  a  lawyer  named  Reid,  had  ap- 
plied to  Judge  Barnard,  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  Brooklyn,  for  an  in- 
junction restraining  the  health  au- 
thorities from  using  Fire  Island  for 
quarantine  purposes;  and,  when  the 
Cepheus  steamed  up  to  the  pier,  a  mob 
of  citizens  from  Islip,  Bay  Shore,  and 
Babylon,had  gathered  to  prevent  their 
landing  until  the  injunction  signed  by 
Judge  Barnard  arrived.  Although  the 
mob  included  many  prominent  citi- 
zens of  the  towns  mentioned,  their  in- 
sane fear  of  infection  rendered  them 
deaf  to  all  appeals;  and  they  threat- 
ened violence  if  a  landing  were  at- 
tempted. They  paid  no  attention  to 
the  proclamation  which  Governor 
Flower  had  issued,  warning  all  people 
not  to  interfere  with  the  actions  of 
the  health  authorities.  Not  even  the 
piteous  spectacle  of  women  and  chil- 
dren faint  and  sick  with  hunger  and 
privations,  could  alter  their  determin- 
ation to  keep  the  passengers  off  Fire 
Island.  And  so  there  was  nothing 
for  the  Captain  of  the  Cepheus  to  do 
but  to  take  his  vessel  back.  Another 
night  was  spent  in  sleeplessness,  cold, 
and  hunger.  Fortunately  a  few  mat- 
tresses had  been  sent  from  shore  by 
the  quarantine  doctor,  and  these  were 
given  to  the  older  women  and  the 
children. 

The  next  day,  Tuesday,  the  13th, 
came  relief.  The  judges  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  Brooklyn  had  met  and 
dissolved  the  injunction  of  Judge  Bar- 
nard; and  Governor  Flower  ordered 
out  two  regiments  of  the  National 
Guard,  and  the  Naval  reserve,  to  force 
a  landing  if  necessary.  Before  the 
troops  arrived,  the  news  had  reached 
Fire  Island;  and  the  unruly  mob  had 
quickly  disappeared.  The  passengers 
on  the  Cepheus  were  soon  put  ashore, 
and  comfortably  quartered  in  the  Surf 
Hotel.  Among  them  were  United 
States  Senator  McPherson,  of  New 
Jersey;  Mr.  E.  L.  Godkin,  editor  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Post ;  Mr.  A. 
M.  Palmer,  the  theatrical  manager; 
the  Rev.  R.  D.  Harlan,  of  New  York; 
and  Miss  Lottie  Collins,  the  actress 
whose  rendering  has  made  famous  the 
song  "  Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay." 


Progress  of  the  Disease. 

While  the  above  incidents  were  be- 
ing enacted,  the  continued  addition  of 
vessels  to  the  infected  fleet,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  new  cases,  doubled  the 
vigilance  and  activity  of  the  health 
authorities  at  Quarantine  and  onshore. 
The  streets  of  the  city  were  flushed 
with  water  and  disinfected,  and  print- 
ed instructions  were  freely  scattered, 
telling  what  precautions  against  in- 
fection should  be  taken. 

Considerable  apprehension  was  felt 
lest  the  disease  should  find  entrance 
into  the  United  States  through  Can- 
ada, and  extra  precautions  were  taken 
at  points  along  the  Lake  and  St.  Law- 
rence border,  the  Canadian  officials 
heartily  supplementing  the  efforts  of 
the  United  States  officials.  A  Central 
Board  of  Health  was  appointed  by  the 
Quebec  Government  to  cope  with  the 
situation.  The  passage  of  an  order- 
in-council  was  secured,  forbidding  im- 
migration by  land  or  water  into  the 
province.  A  proclamation  was  also 
issued  by  the  Dominion  Government, 
authorizing  the  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture to  impose  a  twenty  days'  quaran- 
tine, if  necessary,  on  vessels  from  in- 
fected or  suspected  ports;  and  active 
measures  were  taken  to  increase  the 
ef^.ciency  of  the  quarantine  stations  at 
Grosse  Isle  (Quebec),  Halifax,  and  Syd- 
ney. So  far  as  reported,  no  outbreak 
of  cholera  occurred  along  the  Cana- 
dian border. 

In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  health 
officers  at  New  York,  it  seems  that 
the  cholera  did  actually  gain  a  land- 
ing in  the  city.  During  the  week  or 
ten  days  ending  September  14,  as 
many  as  six  persons  died  of  the  dis- 
ease in  five  different  tenement  houses, 
chiefly  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city. 
The  disease  is  supposed  to  have  been 
brought  on  land  by  immigrants  from 
the  steamer  Friesland,  of  the  Red  Star 
Line,  which  sailed  from  Antwerp  Au- 
gust 20.  There  being  some  doubt  as 
to  the  true  character  of  the  cases,  the 
health  officers  felt  justified  in  contin- 
uing the  bulletins  declaring  the  city 
free  from  cholera;  but,  unlike  the  au- 
thorities of  Hamburg,  they  used  the 
utmost  care,  and  established  a  most 
rigid  isolation  of  the  suspected  houses 
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and  people,  to  prevent  infection  incase 
of  the  bacteriological  investigations, 
which  were  undertaken  at  once,  re- 
vealing the  actual  presence  of  cholera. 
As  a  result,  the  disease  gained  none 
but  a  temporary  foothold,  and  did  not 
spread.  Its  presence,  even  when  an- 
nounced, caused  little  apprehension. 
At  Quarantine,  however,  the  strug- 
gle with  the  scourge  cost  many  an 
anxious  day  and  sleepless  night.  Be- 
tween August  30  and  September  10, 
the  record  of  cases  in  port  was  as 
follows :  on  the  Moravia^  one  death 
and  two  new  cases;  on  the  Normannia^ 
10  deaths  and  25  cases;  on  the  Rugia^ 
5  deaths  and  14  cases;  on  the  Guion 
Line  steamer  Wyoining,  which  arrived 
from  Liverpool  September  6,  three 
■deaths  and  three  cases ;  and  on  the 
Scandia,  3  deaths  and  1 5  cases.  Alto- 
gether there  had  been  22  deaths  at 
Quarantine,  and  81  cases. 

A  few  additional  deaths  and  new 
•cases  occurred  subsequently;  but,  by 
the  20th  of  September,  the  disease  was 
thoroughly  under  control,  and  all  fear 
•of  a  general  epidemic  had  abated.  At 
that  date  there  was  only  one  case  in 
the  sick  ward  on  Swinburne  Island, 
all  the  rest  of  the  patients  being  con- 
valescent. On  September  16,  the  pas- 
sengers of  the  Norjnannia,  having  been 
•examined  and  found  in  good  health, 
were  released.  On  September  19,  the 
Moravia  was  freed  after  twenty  days' 
•detention ;  and,  the  same  day,  the 
•cabin  passengers  of  the  Rugia  were 
landed  at  the  Hamburg  Line  pier. 
On  September  22,  the  first  batch  of 
immigrants  among  whom  cholera  had 
been  busy,  comprising  358  of  the  steer- 
age passengers  of  the  Moravia^  were 
landed  at  Ellis  Island. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  cholera  has 
prevented  the  landing  of  as  many  as 
200,000  immigrants  in  America  this 
season.  It  has  vividly  impressed  up- 
on the  people  the  importance  of  at- 
tention to  the  general  laws  of  clean- 
liness and  health,  and  may  thus  in  the 
end  prove  to  be  a  great  national  bless- 
ing. The  pitiable  experiences  of  the 
unfortunate  people  on  the  Normannia 
may  also  result  in  the  provision  of 
better  facilities  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  large  numbers  of  passengers 
in  quarantine. 


PUBLIC  ACCOUNTS. 
The  Public  Debt. 

On  September  30,  the  last  day  of 
the  first  quarter  of  the  current  fiscal 
year,  the  national  debt  of  the  United 
States,  less  the  cash  surplus  in  the 
Treasury,  was  $834,622,246.  Of  this 
amount,  $585,031,170  bears  interest, 
made  up  of  $559,666,670  in  four  per 
cent  bonds,  and  $25,364,500  in  two  per 
cent  bonds.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year,  the  total  public  debt 
amounted  to  $841,526,463.  The  pres- 
ent cash  surplus  in  the  Treasury,  in- 
cluding the  $100,000,000  gold  green- 
back redemption  fund,  is  $131,895,- 
918.  Coin  and  bullion  assets  aggre- 
gate $240,605,908  in  gold,  against 
which  there  are  outstanding  $121,210,- 
399  in  gold  certificates;  and  $454,7 25,- 
783  in  silver,  against  which  there  are 
notes  outstanding  to  the  amount  of 

$433,851,677.  .     ^       .^ 

The  following  table  shows  in  detail 
the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the 
Government  during  the  first  quarter 
of  the  present  fiscal  year,  as  compar- 
ed with  the  first  quarter  of  the  pre- 
ceding year: 

RECEIPTS. 

ist  Quarter  ist  Quarter 

Sources.                      iSq2.  i8gi. 

Customs $52,686,769  $44,750,769 

Internal  Revenue 42,665,466  39,000,229 

National  Bank  deposit 

fund 854,545  1,088,663 

Miscellaneous 4,238.783  6,346,782 

Total $100,445,563  $91,186,443 

EXPENDITURES. 

Civil  and  miscellane- 
ous   $26,865,601  $26,497,832 

War 12,167,902  13,343,215 

Navy 6,995,245  7,598,864 

Indians 1,945,258  3.318,374 

Pensions 401367,575  25,440,529 

National    Bank    fund 

redemption  account.  2,281,332  4,566,917 

Interest 7,625,072  3,706,002 

Total $98,247,985  $84,471 .733 

Changes  in  the  Circulation. 

The  total  circulation  of  the  country 
is  $1,596,049,983,  a  per  capita  circula- 
tion of  $24.23.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  quarter  and  of  the  fiscal  year,  it 
was  $1,603,073,338. 

The  changes  in  the  circulation  of 
the  various  kinds  of  money  during 
the  quarter,  with  the  amounts  in  cir- 
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culation  on  July  i  and  October  i,  are  the  most  interesting,  that  had  taken 

shown  in  the  following  table:  place  since  the  memorable  review  at 

MONEY  IN  CIRCULATION.  ^hc  closc  of  thc  Civil  War  in  1865.   The 

juiy..r8,^.      oct.r.rs,..  ^^^^  was  elaborately  decorated;  and 

Goidcoin $408,767,740      $411,524,329  her  people,  together  With  many  thou- 

Standard  silver  dollars       56,799,484  59,569,103  oonrl<^  of  vi<iiforq  from  all  -narfc:  nf  fh*:^ 

Subsidiary  silver 62,386,518         64,916,209  sanub  oi  vibitors  irom  aii  parts  oi  tne 

Gold  certificates 141,235,339        121,210,399  country.  Vied  with  onc  another  in  do- 

Silver  certificates 326,880,801  326,849,827  •         ij.ii  j_        r  A^      .  a 

Silver  Treasury  notes..      98!o5i!657        107,0^1,850  mg  honor  to  the  rcmnants  of  that  host, 

United  states  notes 341,644,840        322,603,158  y^ho,  t wcnty-scvcn  ycars  ag-o,  received 

Currency  certificates...         17,290,000  '  J  J      ,  *»'..,- 

National  bank  notes ... .     167,306,957        165,085,108  the  liomagc  ot  a  nation  gratcful  for 

Total  circulation . .  .$1,603,073,338     $1,596,049,983  ^^^^^  valorous  dceds  which  had  saved 

the  Union. 
THE  ARMY.  Captain  A.  G.  Weissert,  of  Milwau- 

The  Adjutant-Generalship  in  the  kee,  Wis.,  was  elected  Commander-in- 
Army  rendered  vacant  by  the  retire-  chief  to  succeed  Captain  John  Palmer, 
ment  of  General  J.  C.  Kelton,  was  Captain  Weissert  was  born  in  Ohio, 
filled  in  July  by  the  appointment  of  but  served  throughout  the  war  in  the 
Colonel  Robert  Williams,  the  Senior  Eighth  Wisconsin  Volunteers,  the  fa- 
Assistant  Adjutant-General.  General  mous  "War  Eagle"  regiment.  He 
Williams'  active  service  extends  over  was  badly  wounded  before  Nashville 
forty-five  years,  and  includes  a  record  in  December,  1864,  and  received  his. 
of  gallant  conduct  during  the  war,  for  Captain's  commission  for  gallantry  on 
which  he  was  breveted  three  times.  that  occasion. 

Another   appointment    which    has        It  is  estimated  that  in  the  parade  on 

given  general   satisfaction  in  Army  September   20  last,  fully  67,000  men 

circles,  has  been  that  of  Brevet  Major-  marched  past  the  stand  in  front  of  the 

General  Eugene  A.  Carr  to  be  Briga-  Treasury  Building,  from  which  Vice- 

dier-General  in  the  place  of  General  President     Morton    reviewed    them. 

Stanley,  recently  retired  on  account  President  Harrison  was  unfortunately 

of  age.     General  Carr  is  a  native  of  prevented  from  attending,  owing  to 

New  York    State.      Pie   entered   the  the  serious  sickness  of  his  wife.     The 

Academy  at  West  Point  in  1846,  and  route  along  Pennsylvania  Avenue  was 

was  commissioned  as  Second  Lieuten-  the  same  as  that  taken  in  1865  by  the 

ant  in  the  regular  service  in  185 1.    In  150,000  survivors  of  the  Armies  of  the 

the   Rocky  Mountain  expeditions  of  Potomac  and  the   West,   when   they 

1852    and    1853,    and    in   the    Indian  passed    in   review    before    President 

troubles  of  i860,  his  services  were  of  Johnson  and  his  Cabinet,  the  foreign 

a  high  order  ;  and,  by  the  time  the  representatives   in   Washington,  and 

Civil  War  broke  out,  he  had  reached  their  own  honored   Generals  Grant, 

the  rank  of  Captain.     His  promotion  Sherman,  and  Sheridan.     On  that  oc- 

thereafter  was  more  rapid.     At  the  casion  the  procession  was  thirty  miles 

battles   of  Wilson  Creek    and    Black  long,  and  took  seven  hours,  on  both 

River  Bridge,  Miss.,  and  at  the  cap-  the  23d  and  24th  of  May,  to  pass  the 

ture  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  his  meri-  reviewing  stand.     On  September  20 

torious  conduct  on  each  occasion  won  last,  it  took  only  a  little  over  eight 

him  special  promotion ;    and,  at  the  hours.      The    contrast    between    the 

close  of  the  war,  he  was  breveted  to  a  Washington  of  to-day,  with  its  well 

Major-Generalship.    He  has  rendered  paved  streets,  finely  shaded  avenues, 

distinguished  service  in  Indian  cam-  and   magnificent   public  monuments 

paigns  since  the  war.  and  buildings,  and  the  Washington  of 

.,,_   . ^„  ^, ^,.^.,  war  times,  made  a  deep  impression  on 

GRAND  ARMY  REUNION.  ^i^^se  who  could  recall  to  memory  the 

For  four  days,  from  the  19th  to  the  review  in  1865. 
2 2d  of  September,  the  national  Capi- 
tal was  given  over  to  the  26th  Annual  THE  NAVY. 
Encampment  of  the  Grand  Army  of        It  is  hardly  more  than  ten  years 

the  Republic.     The  gathering  was  by  since  the  building  of  the  new  Navy 

far  the  largest,  and  in  many  respects  was  begun  after  a  long  period  of  in- 
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action  and  neglect;  but  so  rapidly  has 
theworkprogressed,that  the  efficiency 
of  American  ship-yards  now  equals 
that  of  the  yards  of  foreign  nations; 
while  the  influence  of  American  ideas 
on  many  features  of  naval  engineering 
and  designing,  has  unmistakably  man- 
ifested itself  abroad.  Perhapsno  great- 
er evidence  of  this  can  be  found,  than 
the  universal  interest  attracted  to 
Cruiser  No.  12^  a  protected  steel  ves- 
sel familiarly  known  as  The  Pirate 
(see  Vol.  L,  pp.  288  and  416).  This 
vessel,  of  which  mention  has  several 
times  been  made  in  Current  History^ 
was  launched  on  July  26,  at  the  yard 
of  Messrs.  Cramp  &  Sons  in  Philadel- 
phia. She  was  christened  the  Colum- 
Ma  by  Miss  Edith  Morton,  daughter 
of  the  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States. 

If  the  aim  of  the  designers  of  the 
•Colwnbia  be  accomplished,  the  com- 
pletion of  the  vessel  will  mark  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  naval  construc- 
tion. She  will  be  the  swiftest  war- 
vessel  afloat,  capable  of  overtaking 
the  fastest  European  liner.  Her  ex- 
traordinary coal  capacity  will  enable 
her  to  sail  for  109  days  at  a  ten-knot 
:speed  without  re-coaling,  covering  a 
■distance  of  26,240  miles,  while  her 
maximum  speed  will  be  over  2 1  knots. 
Among  her  many  features,  novel  to 
vessels  of  her  class,  the  main  one  is 
the  application  of  triple  screws,  driven 
by  three  separate  engines.  Her  in- 
tended function  is  to  destroy  the  com- 
merce of  the  enemy.  In  appearance 
she  resembles  a  merchantman,  and 
will  be  able  to  conceal  her  character 
until  within  close  range.  Her  arma- 
ment is  light,  but  powerful,  and  will 
place  the  merchant  marine  of  other 
nations  at  her  mercy  in  case  of  war. 
She  is  generally  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  important  ships  of  the  new 
Navy;  and  naval  circles  await  with 
keen  interest  the  test  of  her  capacities, 
which  will  prove  the  success  or  failure 
of  her  designers. 

Another  important  addition  to  the 
armored  fleet  has  been  that  of  the 
twin-screw,  protected  Cruiser  No.  11^ 
which  was  launched  on  August  1 1  at 
the  yard  of  Harrison  Loring,  South 
Boston,  Mass.  She  was  christened 
the  Marblehead  by   Mrs.  C.  F.  Allen, 


the  wife  of  one  of  the  constructors  of 
the  vessel.  No  other  large  war-ship 
had  been  launched  in  Boston  Harbor 
since  1848.  The  Marblehead  has  a  dis- 
placement of  2,000  tons ;  length  at 
water-line,  257  feet;  breadth,  37  feet. 
She  will  carry  two  six-inch  and  eight 
five-inch  breech-loading  rifles,  besides 
several  rapid-firing  guns. 

At  the  late  session  of  Congress,  two 
new  vessels  were  authorized,  one  a 
cruiser  of  8,000  tons'  displacement,  a 
companion  ship  to  the  New  York,  and 
effective  for  "  all  around  "  service;  the 
other  a  high-power,  sea-going  battle- 
ship of  the  class  to  which  the  Massa- 
chusetts^ Indiana,  and  Oregon  belong — 
a  vessel  of  9,000  tons'  displacement, 
and  one  of  the  most  formidable  in  the 
Navy. 

The  barbette-turreted,  coast-de- 
fense ship  Monterey,  the  first  steel-ar- 
mored vessel  ever  completed  in  this 
country,  w^hich  has  been  built  by  the 
Union  Iron  Works  in  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,  has  been  put  under  command 
of  Captain  Louis  Kempff.  The  tur- 
rets of  the  Monterey  are  said  to  be  the 
finest  pieces  of  work  produced  by  the 
Ordnance  Department.  The  plates 
were  forged  under  the  big  steam  ham- 
mer at  the  Bethlehem  Iron  Works  in 
Pennsylvania. 

On  September  9,  Rear-Admiral 
Bancroft  Gherardi  was  retired  from 
the  command  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Squadron,  in  which  he  had  served  for 
six  months  beyond  the  customary 
three  years.  He  is  succeeded  by 
Rear-Admiral  John  G.  Walker. 

The  Naval  Reserves,  whose  organ- 
ization was  begun  a  little  over  two 
years  ago,  have  established  their  right 
to  be  regarded  as  a  permanent  feature 
of  the  effective  militia  of  the  country. 
The  drills  last  year  (see  Vol.  I.,  p. 
416)  resulted  in  much  good,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  deep  interest  in  the  ex- 
ercises of  the  present  year.  From 
July  16  to  23,  the  Naval  Reserves  of 
New  York,  with  quarters  on  board  the 
old  liner  New  Hampshire,  were  drilled 
under  direction  of  Acting  Rear-Ad- 
miral Walker,  off  Long  Island.  The 
New  Hatnpshire  was  joined  by  the  Chi- 
cago and  the  Atlanta.  The  exercises 
included  instruction  in  the  manning 
of  the  main  and  secondary  batteries, 
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in  target  practice  off  Sandy  Hook,  and  who  have  matter  to  be  posted.  Ex- 
in  the  use  of  search  lights  and  signals  periments  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Wash- 
at  night.  Instead  of  being  drilled,  as  ington,  D.  C,  have  shown  the  practi- 
last  year,  with  the  regular  crews,  each  cal  advantages  of  the  scheme, 
division  was  this  year  drilled  by  itself.  On  July  13  last,  a  law  was  passed  in 
On  July  20,  a  sham  battle  was  fought  Congress  authorizing  the  Postmaster- 
around  Fort  Hamilton,  in  which  the  General  to  examine  into  the  subject 
men  landed  and  re-embarked  under  of  a  more  rapid  dispatch  of  mail  mat- 
fire.  The  following  day,  the  vessels  ter  between  large  cities  and  postoffices 
sailed  up  the  Hudson  River  to  Peeks-  and  transportation  terminals  located 
kill,  where  the  State  Camp  was  locat-  in  large  cities,  by  means  of  pneumatic 
ed.  The  exercises  ended  with  a  dress  tubes  or  other  systems,  with  the  view 
parade  and  review  on  shore.  of   ascertaining  the  cost  and  advan- 

The  Reserves  of  Massachusetts  and  tages  of  the  same.     A  committee  of 

Rhode  Island  were  put  through  a  sim-  postal  officials  have  been  looking  into 

ilar  experience  with  equally  gratify-  the  merits  of  several  systems  which 

ing  results.  have  been  proposed. 

On  September  17   a  fire  in  the  ma-  ^^E  ELEVENTH  CENSUS. 

chme  shop  of  the  Steam  Enpfmeermg  ^^    ,,    .        ^^      ^ 

Department  at   the    Brooklyn   Navy  ^,       The  Various  Churches. 

Yard,  resulted  in  serious  damage  to  ^/^^J^     ^^^  .  ^^.^^^^  .^5°    separate 

the   machinery  for   the  new  cruiser  Church  organizations  m  the  United 

Cincinnati,  and  will  delay  for  months  States.     Many  of  them  are  subdivi- 

the  completion  of  that  vessel.     The  fo^^f  ^f  larger  organizations;  and  dif- 

damage  is  estimated  at  from  $30,000  ^^r  from  one  another  by  what,  to  an 

to  %A.Q  000  outsider,  may  seem  infinitesimal  vari- 

'       '  ations  in  doctrine  and  ceremonial,  but 

THE  POSTAL  SERVICE.  which,  through  strength  of  denomina- 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  free  tional  pride,^or  persistence  of  old  de- 
delivery  system  under  Postmaster-  nommational  feuds,  have  been  mag- 
General  Blair,  few  more  important  nified  into  vital  issues, 
steps  have  been  taken  regarding  pos-  The  following  table  shows  the 
tal  service  than  that  taken  by  Post-  growth  m  the  number  of  churches 
master-General  Wanamaker  on  Sep-  since  1850,  the  only  year  before  1890 
tember  9  last.  He  issued  an  order  au-  when  there  were  trustworthy  returns: 
thorizing   postmasters   in   cities    and  penomjnations.                       1830           isgo. 

.  u  £  A    ^'  •  ^      4.       Methodist 13.338        44.244 

towns  where  tree  delivery  exists,  to    Baptist 9,360       39,412 

provide  for  the  collection  and  deliv-  Presbyterian. ." '. '. '. '. '. .......  4,836       i2.'463 

ery  of  mail  matter  at  house  doors.    Roman  Catholic 1,227         8,766 

For  over  two  years,   the  authorities    Lutheran 1,221         6,559 

have  been  canvassing  for  models  of  ^™gtonai ; : ! ! : :  i ! :  l  i  i  ifol        tnl 

mail  boxes  for  the  purpose;  and,  out    All  other 5,007       20,471 

of  the  1,200  designs  submitted,  some  

four  or  five  have  beenselected,  anyone  Totals 38,156      142,256 

of  which  householders  may  choose.  The  proportionate  growth  has  been 

The  boxes,  which  vary  in  price  from  greatest  in  theRomanCatholicChurch. 

$1.00  to  $2.00,  will  be  put  up  at  the  The  changes  in  the  value  of  church 

householder's  expense  on   any  route  property  during  the  same  period  are 

where  two-thirds  of  the  people  favor  given  as  follows: 

the  system.    By  means  of  an  automa-  ,  Deno77iinattons.          1830.                  i8go. 

tic  signal,  the  postman  can  readily  de-  Methodist       . .  .$14,826,148       $130,018,070. 

.           .         '-U    .1        4-1,          •            i.-u-        r  Roman  Catholic.     9,256,758           118,381,516 

termme  whether  there  IS  anything  for  Presbyterian  ...14,557.089          94,876,233 

him  to  take  from  a  box;  while  letters    Episcopal 11,384,210  73,586,201 

for  delivery  are  to  be  placed  by  him    Baptist 11,001,127  68,028,526 

in  the  box,  and  a  signal  given  to  the  Congregational..    7,970,195           43,335-437 

DeoDle    in    the    hoimV       Tn    this   wav      Lutheran 2,854,286  34,218,234 

people   m  tne   nouse      in   tms  way,    ^11  others 15,596,558  68,777,086 

much  time  and  trouble  will  be  saved, 

both  for  the  mail  carrier  and  those  Totals $87,446,371       $631,221,303 
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Here  again  the  Roman  Catholics  lantic  States  where  there  are  fewer 

have  shown  the  greatest  proportion-  death  sentences.     In   Rhode  Island, 

ate  growth.  where  there  is  no  death  penalty,  hom- 

The  number  of  communicants  in  icide  is  rarer  than  in  any  other  of  the 

1890  in   the  five  denominations   for  North  Atlantic  States  except  Massa- 

which  statistics  are  completed,  is  as  chusetts. 

follows:  ^,.    ^  ,      J  «      ,  .• 

The  Colored  Population. 

Roman  Catholic 6,250,045  t^,                 ^    ,           u        ,.1,         t.  -^       • 

Methodist 4,255,377  Negroes  outnumber  the  whites  m 

Presbyterian 1,278,815  only  three  States  of  the  Union — South 

Lutheran 1,199,514  Carolina,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana. 

Congregational -   .  512,771  In   only   five   other    States   do   they 

Total 13,496,522  represent  more  than  50  per  cent  of 

the  whites.     During  the  last  decade 

Other  denominations  will  bring  the  they   have   relatively    decreased    by 

total  number  of  communicants  up  to  1,576  to  100,000  whites.     In  the  South 

about  20,000,000.     Of  these,  2,379,100  Atlantic   and   South  Central   States, 

are   colored   members,  with    church  their  relative  decrease  is  nearly  5,000 

edifices  valued  at  $13,403,829.  to  the   100,000.     During   the  decade 

1870  to  1880,  they  appeared  to  increase 

Statistics  of  Crime.  ^^  ^^  abnormal  rate;  but  this  was  due 

In   June,    1890,  there  were   82,329  to  the  radically  imperfect  enumera- 

prisoners  in  the  United  States,  74  per  tion  of  1870  in  the  South.     Their  to- 

cent  of  whom  were  of  foreign  birth,  tal  numbers  are  7,470,040,  an  increase 

Of  the  inmates  of  local  workhouses,  of  889,247  during  the  last  ten  years. 

90  per  cent  claimed  foreign  parentage.  Chinese  in  the  United  States  num- 

During  the  decade  1880-1890,  the  pro-  ber  107,475,  an  increase  of  only  2,010, 

portion  of   foreign-born  elements  in  or  1.91  per  cent,  since  1880.     During 

the  population  increased  by  1,965  to  1870  to  1880,  they  increased  66.88  per 

each    100,000   natives,   and,   in    1890,  cent;  and  during  i860  to  1870,80.91  per 

formed  one-seventh  of  the  total  pop-  cent.     The  Japanese  in  the  country 

ulation  of  the  country.  number  2,039,  ^s  against  148  in  1880, 

The  number  of  prisoners  charged  and  55  in  1870. 

with  homicide  was  7,386,  or  8.79  per  Civilized  Indians  in  the  United  States 

cent  of  the  total.     Of  these,  94.65  per  are  58,806  in  number,  a  decrease  of 

cent  were  men,  and  5.35  per  cent  wo-  7,601,  or  11.45  P^^  cent,  since  1880. 

men;  4,425  were  white,  2,739  negroes,  

94 Chinese,  i  Japanese,  knd  92  Indians!  AMERICAN  LABOR  INTERESTS. 

As  to  nativity,  3,157  were  native  born.  The  quarter  has  been  one  of  unpre- 

and  1,213  were  of  foreign  birth.     Of  cedented  agitation  in  the  labor  world; 

the  homicides  convicted,  56. 14  per  cent  and  the  stirring  incidents  which  have 

were  whites  belonging  to  the  native  necessitated  the  calling  out  of  the  Na- 

element.     The  unmarried  numbered  tional  Guard  in  four  of  the  States, 

3,615;  and  the  married,  2,715.     Four-  will  for  many  a  day  be  discussed  by 

fifths  of  the  convicted  had  no  trade;  students  of  social  statics  and  dynam- 

1,267  were  habitual  drunkards;  3,829,  ics.     The  labor  movement  of  the  pres- 

occasional  drunkards;  and  1,283,  total  ent  day  has  no  parallel  in  history.     It 

abstainers.  is  a  new  evolution,  involving  forces  as 

Of  the  prisoners  charged  with  hom-  broad  as  the  interests  of  society, 
icide,  66.57  per  cent  had  received  the 

rudiments  of  education;  and  3.44  per  '^^^  Homestead  Strike, 

cent,  a  higher  education.    While  pop-  One  of  the  mills  of  the  Carnegie 

ulation  increased  24.86  per  cent  dur-  Steel  Company,  in  which  Mr.  Andrew 

ing  the  decade,  prisoners  charged  with  Carnegie  owns  the  chief  interest,  is  lo- 

homicide  increased  59.53  per  cent.  In  cated  at  Homestead,  Pa.,  on  the  Mon- 

the  South  Central  States,  where  sen-  ongahela   River,    a   few   miles   from 

tences  are  severest,  there  have  been  Pittsburg.     Three  years  ago,  a  sliding 

more  homicides  than  in  the  North  At-  scale  of  wages  was  adopted,  pay  be- 
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ing  increased  or  diminished  according 
to  variations  in  prices,  but  $25  per  ton 
was  fixed  as  the  minimum  of  wages 
for  4x4  Bessemer  steel  billets.  This 
contract  expired  in  June  last;  and  the 
company  announced  that  the  min- 
imum would  be  fixed  thereafter  at  $22, 
claiming  that  recent  extensive  im- 
provements in  the  plant  had  enabled 
the  men  to  make  a  greater  output  with 
the  same  amount  of  labor.  The  com- 
pany also  demanded  that  December 
31,  instead  of  June  30  as  heretofore, 
be  accepted  as  the  date  of  expiry  of 
the  annual  agreement  fixing  wages. 
To  these  conditions,  the  men,  backed 
by  the  Amalgamated  Association  of 
Steel  and  Iron  Workers,  refused  to 
accede.  They  denied  that  the  in- 
creased output  justi- 
fied the  reduction, 
and  charged  that  the 
change  of  time  above 
mentioned  was  made 
so  that  they  would  be 
less  able,  on  account 
of  the  hard  weather  in 
mid-winter,  to  protest 
against  further  wage 
reduction,  if  such 
were  attempted. 
They  demanded  a 
minimum  of  $25  a 
ton,  and  the  continu- 
ance of  the  old  time 
of  expiration.  Mr.  H. 
C.  Frick,the  chairman 
of  the  company,  raised 
the  minimum  to  $23, 
and  the  men  came  down  to  $24.  Nei- 
ther would  go  beyond  this.  Mr.  Frick 
finally  announced  that  unless  the  men 
accepted  his  terms  by  June  24,  the 
company  would  no  longer  deal  with 
the  union.  That  date  passed  without 
an  agreement  being  reached,  and  on 
July  I  the  lock-out  began.  The  com- 
pany resolved  to  keep  the  works  go- 
ing with  the  aid  of  non-union  men, 
and  to  hire  armed  men,  if  necessary, 
to  protect  their  property  and  employ- 
ees. Neither  side  would  yield  a  point; 
neither  seems  to  have  thought  of  sub- 
mitting the  differences  to  arbitration; 
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tion.  The  people  of  Homestead  final- 
ly became  a  mob,  the  Sheriff  of  Alle- 
gheny County  being  unable  to  pre- 
serve order. 

In  the  meantime,  some  270  men  had 
been  hired  by  Pinkerton's  Detective 
Agency,  of  Chicago,  to  act  as  watch- 
men of  the  mill.  It  was  thought  that 
they  could  be  conveyed  to  the  works 
by  the  river,  at  night,  from  Pittsburg, 
without  attracting  attention;  but  word 
of  their  coming  ran  in  advance,  and 
about  four  o'clock  on  Wednesday 
morning,  July  6,  when  the  barges  with 
the  detectives  on  board  reached 
Homestead,  they  were  met  by  a  mob 
of  thousands  of  armed  and  excited 
workmen  determined  to  resist  their 
landing.  A  brief  parley  was  held  be- 
tween the  men  on  the 
boats  and  the  work- 
men on  the  banks. 
While  this  was  in  pro- 
gress, a  shot  was  fired 
(itisuncertain  whence 
it  came),  which  was 
the  signal  for  a  gen- 
eral fight.  The  firing 
was  spirited,  and  the 
barges  moved  off.  A 
second  attempt  to 
land  also  proved  a 
failure,  and  thebarges 
anchored  out  in  the 
stream.  A  desultory 
firing  was  kept  up 
through  the  day.  The 
workmen  erected  a 
fort  with  steel  bars  on 
the  bank,  and  also  used  a  cannon, 
firing  from  the  hill  with  slugs  and 
scrap  iron.  It  is  uncertain  how 
many  men  were  killed.  The  casu- 
alty list  included  about  eleven  work- 
men and  six  detectives  killed,  and 
eighteen  workmen  and  twenty-one 
detectives  wounded.  At  about  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  Pin- 
kerton  men  surrendered,  and  were 
landed  and  disarmed.  The  strike 
leaders  assured  them  of  their  safety, 
but  were  unable  to  protect  them  from 
the  fury  of  the  mob  of  men  and  wo- 
men.    Fully  100  of  the  prisoners  were 


and  Mr.  Frick  persisted  in  refusing  to  seriously  injured  as  they  were  being 

discuss  the  matter  further  with  the  taken  to  jail.     The  jail  being  too  small 

representatives  of  his  men  or  the  of-  to  hold  them,  a  neighboring  hall  was 

ficers  of  the  Amalgamated  Associa-  used   also;   but   the  men  were  later 
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-taken  to  Pittsburg,  the  strikers  being 
left  masters  of  the  situation. 

The  Sheriff  appealed  to  Governor 
Pattison  for  military  assistance,  who 
replied  that  he  would  not  call  out  the 
militia  until  every  resource  of  the  civil 
authorities  had  been  exhausted.  The 
Sheriff  attempted,  but  in  vain,  to  or- 
ganize a  competent  posse ;  and  was 
finally  obliged  to  notify  the  Governor 
that  the  county  authorities  were  pow- 
erless to  preserve  the  peace  and  re- 
store the  mill  property  to  its  rightful 
owners.  The  Governor  accordingly, 
on  July  10,  ordered  out  all  the  military 
forces  of  the  State,  about  8,000  men, 
under  Major-General  G.  R.  Snowden; 
and,  on  July  12,  the  troops  quietly  oc- 
cupied the  town.  The  workmen  had 
made  preparations  to  give  them  a  pub- 
lic reception  as  they  came;  but  Gen- 
eral Snowden  refused  to  accept  it. 
After  that,  things  were  somewhat 
quieter;  but  there  continued  an  un- 
der-current of  dangerous  sentiment 
^mong  some  of  the  people  of  Home- 
stead, which  made  it  necessary  to  sta- 
tion guards  throughout  the  town,  al- 
though a  state  of  siege  was  not  for- 
mally declared.  The  Carnegie  Com- 
pany determined  to  go  on  at  once 
with  work  at  the  mills;  and  post- 
ed a  notice  to  the  effect  that  unless 
the  strikers  returned  to  work,  their 
places  would  be  filled  with  non-union 
TQen.  Warrants  were  issued  for  the 
-arrest  of  the  strike  leaders,  Hugh 
O'Donnell,  Hugh  Ross,  Burgess  Mc- 
X/Uckie,  and  others,  on  the  charge  of 
TQurder  in  the  killing  of  the  Pinker- 
ton  men  on  July  6;  but  they  were  re- 
leased on  bail. 

Meantime  the  matter  had  been 
brought  up  in  Congress,  and  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  House,  three  Democrats 
and  two  Republicans,  was  instructed 
to  investigate  into  and  report  on  the 
causes  of  the  trouble,  and  the  work- 
ings of  the  Pinkerton  system. 

The  excitement  had  somewhat  aba- 
ted, when  it  was  suddenly  aroused  on 
July  23,  by  the  report  that  Mr.  Frick 
had  been  shot.  A  Russian  Hebrew 
Anarchist  named  Berkman,  represent- 
ing himself  as  connected  with  "  The 
New  York  Employment  Agency,"  had 
gained  access  to  Mr.  Prick's  office, 
^nd  made  a  murderous  assault  upon 


him.  Three  shots  were  fired,  two  of 
which  took  effect.  Mr.  Frick,  though 
taken  unawares  and  wounded,  brave- 
ly grappled  with  his  assailant,  and  was 
assisted  by  Vice-Chairman  Leischman, 
who  was  in  the  office  when  Berkman 
entered.  For  fully  two  minutes,  a  des- 
perate struggle  ensued,  during  which 
Mr.  Frick  was  stabbed  with  a  dirk- 
knife  seven  times.  The  clerks  finally 
rushing  in,  the  would-be  assassin  was 
overpowered,  and,  amid  threats  of 
lynching,  was  taken  by  the  police  to 
the  station.  In  the  Criminal  Court  at 
Pittsburg,  September  19,  on  a  verdict 
found  without  the  jury  leaving  the 
box,  Berkman  was  sentenced  to  twen- 
ty-two years'  imprisonment  in  the 
penitentiary.  He  had  accomplices  in 
New  York  who  helped  him  financial- 
ly; but  his  attempt  was  not  the  out- 
come of  any  wide  conspiracy.  He 
swore  that  he  was  prompted  by  the 
thought  that  Mr.  Frick  was  an  enemy 
to  the  workingman.  But  his  lawless 
resort  to  violence  has  received  nothing 
but  outspoken  condemnation  from 
workingmen  generally,  even  from 
those  at  Homestead  who  were  Mr. 
Prick's  bitterest  opponents.  Throui; h 
his  determined  fight  against  the  strike 
in  the  Connellsville  coke  regions  last 
year  (see  Vol.  I.,  pp.  151  and  295), 
Mr.  Frick  has  become  recognized  as 
perhaps  the  greatest  living  opponent 
of  organized  labor;  but  this  does  not 
palliate  Berkman's  offense  in  the  eyes 
of  the  workingmen. 

Private  lams,  of  Company  K,  loth 
Regiment,  hearing  of  the  shooting, 
called  for  three  cheers  for  the  assas- 
sin. Colonel  Streetor  immediately 
paraded  the  whole  regiment,  and,  on 
lams  refusing  to  apologize  for  the  se- 
ditious words  he  acknowledged  that 
he  uttered,  ordered  him  to  be  hung 
up  by  the  thumbs  for  thirty  minutes. 
Surgeons  stood  by  during  the  ordeal, 
at  the  close  of  which  lams  was  limp 
and  unconscious.  The  next  day  one 
side  of  lams'  head  was  shaved,  and 
the  buttons  were  cut  from  his  uni- 
form, which  was  then  stripped  from 
him.  He  was  given  a  suit  of  plain 
clothing  instead,  and  was  drummed 
out  of  camp  in  disgrace.  Little  sym- 
pathy has  been  expressed  for  him  so 
far  as  the  offense  was  concerned:  but 
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Colonel  Streetor  has  been  in  general 
severely  criticised  for  adopting  a  tor- 
turous method  of  punishment;  and, 
under  the  pressure  of  criticism,  Gen- 
eral Snovvden  has  formally  declared 
that  lams  was  suspended  by  the 
thumbs  without  his  knowledge  or 
concurrence. 

Mr.  Frick's  wounds  proved  less  se- 
rious than  was  at  first  feared,  and  he 
was  soon  able  again  to  direct  opera- 
tions. In  less  than  a  month,  he  was 
back  in  his  office  at  work. 

The  efforts  of  the  company  to  pro- 
cure non-union  men  have  been  suc- 
cessful. Of  the  3,800  men  employed 
in  the  Homestead  mills,  the  places  of 
about  1,200  had  been  filled  by  August 
I,  and  there  were  daily  accessions  of 
workmen,  mainly  from  the  East.  By 
that  time,  also,  affairs  were  consider- 
ed sufficiently  tranquil  to  permit  of  a 
withdrawal  of  some  of  the  troops.  A 
few  have  been  retained,  however,  and 
will  be  kept  until  all  danger  of  trouble 
has  been  removed. 

Both  sides  are  still  determined  to 
adhere  to  the  stand  taken.  At  a  mon- 
ster meeting  of  the  Amalgamated 
Association  on  August  2,  it  was  unan- 
imously resolved  to  prolong  the  strug- 
gle; and  contributions  for  the  strikers 
have  come  in  from  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

A  few  sympathetic  strikes  broke 
out  in  the  latter  part  of  July,  at  other 
mills  of  the  Carnegie  Company,  no- 
tably at  the  Union  mills  in  Pittsburg, 
and  the  Duquesne  and  Beaver  Falls 
mills.  The  Duquesne  strikers,  how- 
ever, had  all  returned  to  work  by  Au- 
gust 8,  being  convinced  that  the  fight 
was  lost,  and  that  they  would  only 
lose  their  places  by  holding  out. 

Numerous  law  suits  are  pending  as 
the  outcome  of  the  trouble.  The  offi- 
cials of  the  Carnegie  Company  and 
the  Pinkertons,  as  well  as  the  leaders 
of  the  strikers,  are  under  charges  of 
aggravated  riot  and  conspiracy,  and 
even  murder.  A  great  sensation  was 
caused  September  22,  when  the  Grand 
Jury  returned  true  bills  in  the  cases 
of  169  strikers  and  rioters  who  were 
arrested  at  Homestead ;  but  a  still 
greater  sensation  was  created  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  by  the  unexpected  arrest 
of  Chairman  Crawford,  Hugh  O'Don- 


nell,  John  McLuckie,  and  30  other 
members  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
of  the  Amalgamated  Association,  on 
the  charge  of  treason  against  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
information  was  laid  by  County  De- 
tective Beltzhoover,  and  the  warrants, 
were  issued  by  Chief  Justice  Paxson 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State. 
The  penalty,  formerly  death,  is  now 
twelve  years'  imprisonment.  It  is 
the  first  time  in  Pennsylvania  that  a 
resident  has  been  charged  with  trea- 
son against  the  Commonwealth,  and 
the  first  time  in  any  State  that  sucli 
a  charge  has  been  based  on  acts  grow- 
ing out  of  a  labor  trouble. 

The  Coeur  d'Alene  Trouble. 

The  trouble  at  Homestead  was- 
quickly  followed  by  serious  disorder 
in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  mining  district 
in  Shoshone  County,  Idaho.  The 
mines  in  question  are  situated  about 
eighty  miles  from  the  city  of  Spokane. 
The  output  of  each  of  the  twelve 
mines  in  the  district  is  from  100  to- 
400  tons  of  ore  each  day;  and  it  is 
said  that  together  they  yield  one- 
eighth  of  the  silver  and  lead  consump- 
tion of  the  United  States,  their  annual 
product  being  valued  at  $8,000,000. 

By  a  schedule  adopted  last  spring,, 
the  wages  of  unskilled  laborers,  such 
as  shovelers  and  carmen,  were  cut 
down  to  $3.00  a  day,  the  skilled  labor- 
ers continuing  to  receive  $3.50.  The 
Miners'  Union  demanded  that  all 
should  be  paid  $3.50;  and,  this  being- 
refused,  a  lock-out  involving  3,000  mi- 
ners was  begun  April  i.  The  owners 
secured  non-union  men  to  carry  on 
the  work;  and  a  serious  tension  con- 
tinued, which  culminated  when  the 
United  States  Courts  at  Boise  City  is- 
sued a  perpetual  injunction  against 
the  Union,  restraining  them  from  acts 
of  violence.  Knowing  that  the  situ- 
ation was  dangerous,  the  Governor  of 
Idaho  requested  President  Harrison 
to  send  troops  to  prevent  an  outbreak; 
but  it  was  not  thought  necessary  to 
do  so. 

On  July  1 1,  the  men  employed  at  the 
Gem  Mine  were  attacked  by  a  large 
body  of  union  miners,  and,  though 
they  resisted  stoutly,  were  forced  to 
surrender  after  four  or  five  of  their 
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number  had  been  killed.  Soon  after- 
ward, the  concentrating  works  of  the 
Frisco  Mine  were  almost  totally  des- 
troyed by  dynamite  which  had  been 
loaded  on  a  car  and  sent  down  in  front 
of  the  mill.  Then  the  miners  rose  in 
arms  throughout  the  whole  region, 
and  forced  the  men  in  mine  after 
mine  to  surrender,  and  their  employ- 
ers to  send  them  away.  The  Gover- 
nor called  out  the  State  militia,  about 
200  men  being  available;  but  they 
proved  inadequate. 

President  Harrison,  being  appealed 
to  again,  issued  immediate  orders  for 
the  United  States  troops  at  Forts  Sher- 
man, Walla  Walla,  Vancouver,  Spo- 
kane, Missoula,  and  Keogh,in  all  about 
2,000  men,  to  proceed  to  the  disturbed 
region.  The  Governor  declared  mar- 
tial law  throughout  the  district;  and 
General  W.  P.  Carlin,  of  Fort  Sher- 
man, having  concentrated  his  troops, 
occupied  Wardner  on  July  14,  without 
opposition,  and  stationed  forces  in 
other  mining  towns  also.  This  vig- 
orous action  restored  order.  Over  300 
rioters  were  arrested,  and  turned  over 
to  the  civil  authorities  at  Boise  City. 
Most  of  the  rest  escaped  to  the  moun- 
tains. On  July  23,  a  large  part  of  the 
soldiers  were  ordered  home;  but  the 
troops  from  Fort  Sherman  will  prob- 
ably remain  until  a  post  is  established 
in  the  district. 

The  Railway  Strike  at  Buffalo. 

The  outbreaks  of  July  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Idaho,  found  their  counter- 
part on  August  14  in  the  switchmen's 
strike  at  the  yards  of  the  Erie,  Le- 
high Valley,  and  Buffalo  Creek  Rail- 
roads at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  The  men  were 
ordered  out  by  Grand  Master  Swee- 
ney, of  the  Switchmen's  Union,  be- 
cause of  a  refusal  of  the  roads  to  grant 
an  advance  which  would  equalize  the 
wages  paid  on  roads  running  east  of 
Buffalo  with  the  higher  wages  pre- 
vailing on  the  western  lines.  The 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western 
was  the  only  road  that  acceded  to  the 
demand.  Non-union  men  were  im- 
mediately secured  to  take  the  places 
of  the  strikers.  A  large  number  of 
freight  cars  filled  with  merchandise, 
two  passenger  cars,  and  other  prop- 
erty were  burned.     An  engine  and 


water  tank  were  wrecked;  trains  were 
derailed;  and violencewas used  against 
the  non-union  men  at  work.  These 
acts  of  lawlessness,  the  union  claim- 
ed, were  done  by  idle  roughs  for  whom 
the  union  was  not  responsible.  Sher- 
iff Beck's  posse  of  42  men  was  dis- 
armed by  the  strikers;  and  the  20a 
special  policemen  sworn  in  were  pow- 
erless beyond  the  city  limits.  Very 
little  work  was  done  at  the  yards,  and 
traffic  was  almost  totally  blocked.  On 
Monday,  August  15,  General  Doyle 
ordered  out  the  65th  and  74th  Regi- 
ments of  the  National  Guard. 

As  the  strike  spread  to  the  switch- 
men of  the  Lake  Shore  Road,  and  the 
strikers  still  showed  a  violent  dispo- 
sition, the  Sheriff  and  the  Mayor  of 
Buffalo,  on  the  17  th,  appealed  to  Gov- 
ernor Flower  to  call  out  the  entire 
National  Guard  of  the  State.  The 
Governor,  after  consulting  with  Ad- 
jutant-General Porter,  the  next  day 
ordered  out  a  number  of  regiments, 
from  New  York,  Brooklyn,  and  other 
places,  the  rest  of  the  State  Guard 
being  told  to  hold  themselves  in  re- 
serve. The  presence  of  some  8,00a 
troops  overawed  the  strikers,  an  d  th  ere 
was  no  further  violent  disorder.  The 
men,  however,  still  held  out,  and  the 
strike  spread  to  the  Nickel  Plate,  the 
Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburg,  and 
even  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  & 
Western  roads;  so  that  by  August 
23,  every  road  in  Buffalo  except  the 
Grand  Trunk  and  Michigan  Central, 
was  involved,  and  the  striking  switch- 
men numbered  about  650. 

The  men,  however,  fought  a  losing 
battle — their  places  wererapidly  filled; 
and  it  became  evident  that  without 
outside  assistance  the  switchmen's, 
strike  must  collapse.  Mr.  Sweeney 
accordingly  called  together  the  chief 
officialsof  the  Engineers',  Conductors', 
Firemen's,  and  Trainmen's  Unions; 
but  these  latter  refused  to  undertake 
the  risk  of  a  sympathetic  strike.  Mr. 
Sweeney  was  accordingly  obliged  to 
admit  defeat,  and  the  strike  was  de- 
clared off  at  midnight  on  August  24. 

The  next  day,  Mr.  Sweeney  was 
assaulted  and  badly  beaten  by  one  of 
the  switchmen  who  had  lost  his  po- 
sition ,  but  he  declined  to  enter  a 
prosecution  against  his  assailant.   The 
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non-union  men  engaged  have  been 
retained. 

One  unfortunate  incident  of  the 
trouble  was  the  shooting  of  the  boy 
Michael  Broderick,  by  a  guard  of  the 
22d  Regiment,  the  day  after  the  strike 
had  ended.  Broderick  is  said  to  have 
participated  in  an  attack  upon  a  line 
of  guards  stationed  near  the  Erie 
elevator. 

The  Attorney-General  of  New  York 
has  decided  that  Erie  County,in  which 
lies  Buffalo,  will  have  to  pay  the  en- 
tire expense  of  all  the  troops  called 
out  during  the  strike. 

Other  Strikes. 

The  great  granite  workers'  strike 
in  the  Eastern  States,  which  began 
last  May  (p.  187),  collapsed  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  September.  The  manufac- 
turers were  able  to  secure  almost  all 
the  men  they  needed  for  carrying  on 
the  work;  and  at  various  points  the 
strikers  gave  in  and  returned  to  work. 
The  union  pavers  in  New  York  City 
gave  up  the  struggle  July  8;  the  cut- 
ters at  the  Branford  quarries,  in  Con- 
necticut, did  the  same  early  in  August; 
and,  on  September  24,  the  Quincy 
(Mass.)  branches  of  the  Cutters'  Union 
agreed  to  resume  work  at  the  old 
prices,  and  submit  to  arbitration.  In 
most  cases  the  men  will  take  their  old 
places. 

The  great  struggle  in  New  York, 
between  the  Iron  League  and  the 
Housesmiths'  Union  (p.  188),  which 
for  a  time  paralyzed  building  opera- 
tions, throwing  nearly  20,000  men  out 
of  employment  in  New  York  and 
Brooklyn,  ended  August  8,  in  the  un- 
conditional surrender  of  the  Board  of 
Walking  Delegates  in  the  Building 
Trades,  who  had  taken  up  the  cause 
of  the  Housesmiths'  Union.  The  ori- 
ginal cause  of  the  trouble  was  the  re- 
fusal of  the  Jackson  Architectural 
Iron  Works  to  discharge  a  non-union 
employee  at  the  bidding  of  the  Hod- 
hoisters'  Union. 

Contemporary  Opinion  on  the  Strikes. 

These  labor  outbreaks,  especially 
the  one  at  Homestead,  have  been  dis- 
cussed on  the  platform  and  in  the 
office,  by  the  press  and  pulpit,  in  ev- 
■ery  shop  and  at  every  street  corner, 


and  have  aroused  varied  feelings. 
Articles  of  eminent  ability,  and  from 
different  points  of  view,  have  appear- 
ed in  the  North  American  Review^ 
Eoru7}i,  Cosmopolitan, New  England  Mag- 
azine, and  other  leading  monthlies. 

The  National  Government  cannot 
interfere  save  when  society  is  threat- 
ened with  violent  disruption — at  least 
so  Congress  has  decided.  Legally,  as 
things  are  at  present,  men  have  the 
right  to  work  for  the  wages  offered 
them,  or  not,  as  they  may  choose;  but, 
beyond  that,  they  have  no  legal  au- 
thority to  use  any  other  means  than 
the  power  of  persuasion,  to  prevent 
other  men  from  working  at  whatever 
price  they  may  see  fit  to  take.  The 
employer  may  be  avaricious  and  dom- 
ineering, but  the  law  has  not  yet  pro- 
vided a  remedy  in  such  cases — and  all 
but  Anarchists  admit  that  the  law 
must  be  respected.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  contended  by  those  whose 
sympathies  are  all  with  the  strikers, 
that  the  existing  order  of  things  is  in- 
equitable, that  the  strikers  are  morally 
right,  and  that  agitation  should  be 
kept  up  until  legal  rights  have  been 
made  to  conform  to  the  moral  basis. 
It  is  argued  by  those  who  would  throw 
a  political  aspect  over  the  strikes,  that, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  the  avowed  object  of 
the  protective  duties  levied  by  the 
Government  on  products  such  as  those 
of  the  mills  at  Homestead,  to  enable 
the  employers  to  pay  good  wages,  the 
Government  becomes  a  material  party 
to  the  controversy,  with  obligations  to 
fulfill. 

One  notable  effect  of  the  Homestead 
trouble  has  been  a  growing  sentiment 
in  favor  of  remedying  that  state  of  af- 
fairs which  renders  necessary,  in  any 
case,  a  delegation  to  private  armed 
bodies,  of  what  is  obviously  the  duty 
of  theregularly  constituted  authorities 
— the  duty  of  protecting  life  and  prop- 
erty of  citizens. 

In  all  the  many  disturbances  of  the 
quarter,  the  unions  have  suffered  de- 
feat. It  is  generally  conceded,  how- 
ever, that  if  hereafter  even  the  ap- 
pearance of  anarchy  be  avoided,  the 
cause  of  organized  labor  will  have 
reaped  incalculable  benefit,  and  the 
tragical  affair  at  Homestead  will  have 
done  much  to  hasten  the  day  when 
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the  question  of  wages,  and  all  other 
labor  issues,  will  be  settled  by  a  com- 
petent tribunal. 

The  Mining  Troubles  in  Tennessee. 

Serious  outbreaks  occurred  last 
year,  it  will  be  remembered,  in  the 
mining  regions  of  Tennessee,  owing 
to  the  hiring  of  convict  labor  (see 
Vol.  L,  pp.  422  and  544).  The  tension 
continued  into  the  present  year;  and 
nothing  but  the  presence  of  troops 
who  were  sent  with  the  convicts  when 
they  were  returned  to  the  mines,  pre- 
vented a  serious  uprising  in  the  early 
months  of  1892.  As  it  was,  the  min- 
ers made  a  few  demonstrations,  as  we 
have  noted,  in  January  and  February 
last  (p.  83). 

Popular  sentiment  opposes  the  con- 
vict lease  system.  Governor  Buchan- 
an also  does  not  favor  it.  And  so  the 
stand  taken  by  the  miners  is,  to  some 
extent,  the  stand  of  the  people.  It  does 
not  follow,  however,  that  popular  sen- 
timent takes  sides  with  them  in  re- 
sorting to  the  lawlessness  and  violence 
which  marked  their  actions  for  a  week 
beginning  August  13  last.  On  that 
day,  400  miners  burned  the  stockade 
at  Tracy  City,  and  then,  going  to  the 
mines,  ordered  out  the  25  guards  and 
390  prisoners,  placed  them  on  a  train, 
and  sent  them  off  to  Nashville.  Some 
of  the  convicts  escaped,  having  cut  the 
train;  but  one  was  killed  and  another 
wounded  by  shots  from  the  guards. 
The  next  day,  a  train  carrying  rein- 
forcements for  the  stockade  at  Inman, 
was  forced  to  turn  back.  On  the 
morning  of  August  15,  the  sixty-five 
guards  and  300  convicts  at  Inman 
were  captured,  and  also  transported 
to  Nashville;  and  the  stockade  was 
torn  down.  Fearing  a  similar  attack 
at  Oliver  Springs,  the  Governor  or- 
dered troops  from  Chattanooga  and 
Knoxville  to  go  to  the  Sheriff's  assist- 
ance; but  they  were  intercepted.  On 
Tuesday,  August  16,  some  1,800  min- 
ers easily  forced  the  guards  at  the 
Oliver  Springs  stockade  to  surrender, 
the  warden  offering  no  resistance; 
after  which  the  forty-six  guards  and 
soldiers,  and  ninety-two  convicts  were 
marched  out  and  sent  by  way  of  Clin- 
ton to  Knoxville. 

In  the  meantime,  the  position  of 


Colonel  Kellar  Anderson  with  his  i so- 
State  troops  at  Coal  Creek,  caused 
great  anxiety.  The  wires  had  been 
cut,  and  communication  was  stopped.. 
On  Thursday  the  miners,  who  had 
been  gathering  all  the  day  and  night 
before,  attacked  Colonel  Anderson's, 
position;  but  they  met  with  a  brave 
repulse,  and  lost  several  of  their  men. 
A  second  assault,  likewise  attended 
with  casualties,  met  with  the  same  re- 
sult, a  squad  of  the  miners  being  ta- 
ken prisoners.  After  a  third  futile 
attack.  Colonel  Anderson  was  induced 
by  the  miners,  under  a  flag  of  truce, 
to  leave  the  stockade  unarmed  with 
the  prisoners,  and  to  go  to  the  railway 
station  to  address  the  people  and  urge 
respect  for  the  law.  His  confidence: 
was  misplaced;  for  he  was  held  a  pris- 
oner and  threatened  time  and  again 
with  lynching  unless  he  would  sign 
an  order  to  the  garrison  to  surrender. 
He  bravely  defied  his  captors,  how- 
ever, and  did  not  betray  his  trust. 
While  he  was  in  the  hands  of  the  mob, 
the  troops,  now  under  Lieutenant 
Fyffe,  repulsed  two  further  attacks. 

Meanwhile  the  National  Guard,  un- 
der command  of  Brigadier-General  S. 
T.  Carnes,  had  concentrated  at  Knox- 
ville, and  moved  upon  Coal  Creek. 
Disembarking  some  miles  away,  to 
avoid  dynamite  mines,  the  troops  ad- 
vanced in  line  of  battle  upon  the  vil- 
lage. Most  of  the  miners  had  taken 
to  the  hills.  General  Carnes  demand- 
ed the  immediate  release  of  Colo- 
nel Anderson;  and  seized  the  persons 
of  over  a  hundred  miners  and  their 
friends,  whom  he  held  as  hostages. 
Colonel  Anderson  was  accordingly 
released. 

A  body  of  volunteers  tinder  Major 
D.  A.  Carpenter,  who  had  attempted 
to  reach  Coal  Creek  by  a  different 
route  from  that  taken  by  General 
Carnes,  were  led  into  an  ambush  in 
the  hills,  losing  three  men  killed  and 
four  wounded,  and  were  forced  back 
to  Offuts,  where  they  learned  of  Gen- 
eral Carnes'  relief  of  the  garrison  at 
Coal  Creek.  The  casualties  at  Coal 
Creek  among  the  troops  and  citizens^ 
were  five  killed  and  about  fifteen 
wounded. 

Order  was  soon  restored.  The  lead- 
ing rioters  were  at  once  arrested,  and 
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many  of  their  comrades  fled  into  Ken- 
tucky and  West  Virginia.  The  work 
of  returning  the  convicts  again  to  the 
mines  under  civil  guards  with  increas- 
ed military  protection,  was  begun  ear- 
ly in  September. 

NOTABLE  CRIMES. 

The  most  sensational  case  of  the 
quarter  has  been  the  mysterious  mur- 
der of  Andrew  J.  Borden,  a  wealthy 
bank  president  of  Fall  River,  Mass., 
and  his  wife,  which  occurred  August 
4.  Miss  Lizzie  Borden,  the  younger 
of  the  two  daughters  of  the  dead  man, 
was  arrested  a  week  later,  charged 
with  the  crime.  Upon  hearing  before 
the  District  Court,  Judge  Blaisdell,  on 
September  i,  declared  Miss  Borden 
probably  guilty;  and  she  now  awaits 
in  the  jail  at  Taunton,  the  action  of 
the  grand  jury.  The  inadequacy  of 
the  motives  alleged  for  the  crime — 
relating  to  the  distribution  of  her 
father's  property — is  one  of  the  most 
puzzling  features  of  the  case. 

On  the  night  of  July  12,  a  mob  of 
negroes,  fearing  that  one  of  their 
countrymen  named  Burgess,  in  jail  at 
Paducah,  Ky.,  would  be  lynched,  fired 
upon  the  Sheriff's  posse  at  the  jail, 
killing  one  man.  The  fire  was  return- 
ed, and  one  of  the  negroes  was  fatally 
shot.  Order  was  restored  only  by 
calling  out  the  militia;  and  a  bad  race 
feeling  continues. 

On  the  night  of  July  13,  two  men 
belonging  to  the  famous  Dalton  gang 
which  has  lately  operated  in  the  Indi- 
an and  Oklahoma  Territories,  held  up 
a  passenger  train  on  the  Missouri, 
Kansas  &  Texas  Railroad  at  Adair, 
I.  T.,  and  secured  a  large  haul  from 
the  safe  of  the  Pacific  Express  Com- 
pany. They  made  good  their  escape. 
Four  of  the  gang  had  been  recently 
captured  near  Guthrie,  O.  T. 

The  two  Ruggles  brothers  who  rob- 
bed the  Weaverville  stage  near  Red- 
ding, Cal.,  and  killed  the  express  mes- 
senger "Buck"  Montgomery  on  May 
14  last,  were  taken  by  a  mob  from 
the  Redding  jail  July  24,  and  lynched. 

Governor  Buchanan,  of  Tennessee, 
lias  commuted  to  imprisonment  for 
life  the  sentence  of  Colonel  H.  C. 
King,  who  was  to  be  hanged  August 
12  for  the  murder  of  D.  H.  Poston  in 


March,  1891  (see  Vol.  I.,  page  152). 
There  were  threats  of  lynching,  and 
King  was  hurried  off  from  Memphis 
to  the  State  Penitentiary  at  Nashville 
August  10.  That  night  Governor 
Buchanan  was  hanged  and  burned  in 
effigy  in  Memphis. 

An  attempt  of  the  authorities  to 
close  the  Garfield  Park  race  track  at 
Chicago,  111.,  September  6,  resulted  in 
the  fatal  shooting  of  the  well  known 
turfman  James  M.  Brown,  of  Fort 
Worth,  Texas,  and  policemen  John 
Powell  and  Henry  McDowell.  Brown 
had  resisted  arrest. 

AMERICAN  DISASTERS. 
Marine. 

On  July  13,  the  pleasure  steamer 
Frankie  Folsom^  with  a  party  of  34 
passengers  and  a  crew  of  six  men, 
most  of  whom  were  from  Pekin,  111., 
was  capsized  and  sunk  by  a  sudden 
squall  on  the  river  at  Peoria.  Alto- 
gether twelve  persons  were  drowned, 
most  of  whom  were  in  the  cabin. 

The  yacht  Alva,  owned  by  Mr.  W. 
K.  Vanderbilt,  with  Mr.  Vanderbilt 
and  a  party  of  friends  on  board,  while 
anchored  during  a  thick  fog  ofiP  Pol- 
lock's Rip  Shoals,  near  Nantucket, 
Mass.,  was  run  into  on  the  morning 
of  July  24  by  the  sie^ivaev  H.F.Dimock, 
of  the  Metropolitan  Line.  Mr.  Van- 
derbilt and  his  guests  were  in  bed  at 
the  time,  but  rushed  on  deck  and  were 
safely  transferred  to  the  Diniock.  The 
Alva  sank  in  twenty  minutes. 

On  the  morning  of  August  30,  the 
large  steel  steamer  Western  Reserve, 
when  about  sixty  miles  above  White 
Fish  Point  in  Lake  Superior,  on  the 
course  to  Keweenaw,  broke  in  two 
and  sank.  Of  the  twenty-seven  per- 
sons on  board,  including  Captain 
Minch,  the  owner,  his  wife,  and  his 
three  children,  only  one  survived  to 
tell  the  story,  Harry  Stewart,  the 
wheelman,  of  Algonac,  Mich.  The 
disaster  came  without  warning ;  and 
those  on  board  took  to  the  two  yawls. 
One  of  these  was  soon  capsized,  and 
only  two  of  the  seventeen  she  carried 
were  rescued  by  the  other  yawl.  The 
following  morning,  this  boat  also  was 
capsized  when  about  a  mile  from 
shore.    Stewart  was  in  the  water  two 
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liours,  but  succeeded  in  swimming  to    rebuild  (see  our  article  on  Music  and 
land.  the  Drama  in  this  number). 


Mining. 

At  the  York  Farm  Colliery,  Penn- 
sylvania, an  explosion  caused  by  a 
defective  safety  lamp  on  July  23, 
killed  ten  men. 

The  most  serious  mining  disaster 
of  the  quarter  occurred  on  September 
29  at  the  Norrie  Iron  Mine  in  Michi- 
gan, and  was  caused  by  a  cave-in  in 
No.  8  shaft.  Eleven  men  were  buried, 
of  whom  only  one  was  rescued  alive. 

Railroad. 

The  first  serious  railroad  disaster 
of  the  quarter  occurred  September  i, 
on  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson 
River  Railroad.  A  mail  train  ran  in- 
to the  open  draw  of  a  bridge  over 
Wappinger's  Creek,  near  New  Ham- 
burg, N.  Y.,  killing  three  persons  and 
injuring  seven  others.  On  September 
5,  the  engine  of  a  Hudson  River  ex- 
press on  the  West  Shore  Railway, 
jumped  the  track  at  Cranston's  Sta- 
tion, N.  Y.,  and  plunged  into  the  river, 
dragging  the  mail  and  baggage  car 
after  it.  Two  men  were  killed  out- 
right. On  September  10,  a  freight 
and  a  passenger  train  on  the  Fitch- 
burg  Railroad  collided  at  West  Cam- 
bridge Junction,  Mass.,  killing  six 
persons,  and  injuring  nearly  40  oth- 
•ers.  On  September  21,  another  col- 
lision occurred  on  the  Fort  Wayne 
Road,  at  Shreve,  O.,  by  which  13  per- 
sons lost  their  lives. 

Fires. 

The  greatest  conflagration  which 
•ever  visited  Bay  City,  Mich.,  broke 
out  on  the  afternoon  of  July  25  in 
the  lumber  establishment  of  Miller  & 
Turner.  Over  300  buildings  were  de- 
stroyed, including  two  churches,  four 
hotels,  and  some  40  stores.  The  total 
loss  was  about  f  1,000,000.  So  far  as 
reported,  only  one  death  was  known 
to  have  occurred,  but  two  children  be- 
sides were  supposed  to  have  perished. 

On  the  morning  of  August  27,  fire 
completely  destroyed  the  stage  and 
scenery,  and  scorched  the  interior,  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  New 
York  City.  Loss,  about  $200,000. 
The  directors   have  decided   not   to 


SPORTING. 

The  past  quarter  has  been  a  phe- 
nomenal season  of  record-breaking 
in  all  sports,  especially  that  of  the 
turf.  The  pneumatic- tired  sulky,  which 
has  sprung  into  popularity,  has  un- 
doubtedly aided  the  trotters  and  pa- 
cers to  lower  the  records.  The  track 
has  seen  136  trotters  and  91  pacers 
beat  2.20  for  the  first  time. 

Nancy  Hanks  has  three  times  pass- 
ed Maud  S.'s  record,  and  become 
queen  of  the  turf.  After  trotting  a 
mile  in  2.07 ^  over  the  Washington 
Park  circular  track  at  Chicago  on  Au- 
gust 17,  and  lowering  this  to  2.05^ 
just  two  weeks  later  over  the  Inde- 
pendence, la.,  kite-shaped  track,  she 
achieved  a  mile  on  the  regulation 
track  at  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  in  2.04  on 
September  28,  outstripping  the  pacer. 
Martha  Wilkes  stands  next  to  Nancy 
Hanks,  having  trotted  in  2.08  at  Inde- 
pendence, September  2.  Hal  Pointer, 
the  pacer,  with  a  mile  in  2.05^  at  Chi- 
cago, August  18,  made  a  record  equal 
to  Nancy  Hanks'  trotting  mark  over  a 
kite-shaped  track.  At  Independence, 
August  26,  Jay  Eye  See,  now  14  years 
old,  paced  in  2.06^. 

Bicyclingrecords  have  pressed  those 
of  the  turf  remarkably,  Arthur  A. 
Zimmerman  wheeling  amile  at  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  September  9,  in  2.06 1, 
and  Willie  Windle  riding  a  half-mile 
in  i.ooj,  beating  the  best  trotting  half- 
mile  performance  of  a  horse.  Zim- 
merman has  covered  himself  with 
glory  at  home  and  abroad  as  a  record- 
breaker;  while  George  F.  Taylor  has 
covered  a  mile  in  2.08^.  Zimmerman 
rode  5  miles  in  i2.oo-|,  and  2  miles  in 
4. 3 7|,  world's  records.  At  Baltimore, 
July  21,  Dornge  and  Penseyres  lower- 
ed the  5 -mile  tandem  record  from  12.56 
to  12.14. 

The  great  event  in  pugilism  was 
the  knocking  out  of  the  supposed  in- 
vincible champion,  John  L.  Sullivan, 
by  James  J.  Corbett,  at  the  Olympic 
Club,  New  Orleans,  La.,  September 
7,  in  2 1  rounds.  Jack  Mc Auliffe  knock- 
ed out  Billy  Myer  in  15  rounds,  Sep- 
tember 5 ;  and  George  Dixon  knocked 
out  Jack  Skelly  in  8  rounds,  Septem- 
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ber  6.  These  fights  decided  the  heavy, 
light,  and  feather-weiglit  champion- 
ships respectively. 

On  the  water,  Yale's  crew  beat  Har- 
vard's by  6^  seconds,  18  lengths,  in 
the  4-mile  straightaway  pull  at  New 
London,  Conn.,  July  i,  making  the 
record  10  to  7  races  in  her  favor. 

The  new  steam  launch  Yankee  Doo- 
dle^ soon  afterward  lost  by  fire,  made 
the  world's  record  for  a  mile,  2. oil- 
seconds,  in  a  race  on  the  Schuylkill 
National  course,  near  Philadelphia, 
July  4. 

In  the  long  sailing  race  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco,  the  Tam 
O' Shanter  beat  the  Shena?idoah  by  only 
3  hours,  making  the  voyage  in  about 
1 1 1  days. 

Gaudaur,  the  American  rower,  won 
by  20  lengths  over  Stephenson,  the 
Australian,  in  the  3-mile  race  with  a 
turn,  August  15;  time,  20.03. 

The  schooner  Constellation  broke  all 
records,  August  6,  by  covering  102 
nautical  miles,  Vineyard  Haven  to 
Marblehead,  in  less  than  10  hours. 

Arthur  T.  Kenney  lowered  the 
world's  amateur  swimming  record, 
July  30,  by  swimming  a  mile  in  the 
Schuylkill  in  27.06!  minutes,  beating 
the  English  record  of  Davenport,  1877, 
of  29.05I. 

The  individual  wing  shot  champi- 
onship of  America  was  won  at  New 
London,  Conn.,  September  2,  by  Van 
Dyke,  with  a  score  of  98. 

At  the  athletic  games.  New  York, 
September  10,  W.  H.  Meek  walked  a 
mile  in  6.25^  minutes;  G.  Schwegler 
made  the  220  yards  hurdle  in  26  J  sec- 
onds; M.  Sweeney  made  a  running 
high  jump  of  6  feet  ^  inch;  E.  W. 
Goff  made  a  running  broad  jump  of 
21  feet  9>^  inches;  and  E.  C.  Carter 
ran  5  miles  in  26. i6|- minutes:  all  new 
records. 

Boston  won  the  baseball  champion- 
ship for  the  first  season,  ending  July 
13. 

RAILROAD  INTERESTS. 

The  Western  Traffic  Association 
has  been  practically  dissolved  owing 
to  the  difficulties  in  the  mutual  ad- 
justment of  rates.  It  was  in  January, 
1 89 1,  that  the  organization  of  the  As- 
sociation  was   completed;    but  from 


the  first,  as  the  issue  has  shown,  the- 
seeds  of  disruption  lurked  in  the  re- 
fusal of  the  Association  to  adopt  the 
scheme  of  Mr.  Jay  Gould  for  a  consol- 
idation of  all  the  competitive  freight 
soliciting  agencies  of  the  western, 
roads.  In  May  last,  the  Advisory 
Board  found  the  officials  of  the  Chica- 
go, Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad 
guilty  of  rate-cutting;  and  this  finding: 
was  resented  by  the  road  in  question. 
The  result  has  been  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Wabash,  the  Missouri  Pacific, 
and  other  roads,  and  the  practical 
dissolution  of  the  Association. 

The  Michigan  Car  and  Peninsular 
Car  Companies,  the  largest  manufac- 
turers of  freight  cars  in  the  world,, 
with  a  few  other  companies,  have  con- 
solidated with  a  capital  of  $8,000,000. 
— a  combination  on  a  par  with  the 
Pullman  Palace  Car  Company. 

ROAD  IMPROVEMENT. 

For  some  time  past,  strenuous  ef- 
forts have  been  put  forth,  mainly  un- 
der the  direction  of  Albert  A.  Pope,, 
of  Boston,  Mass.,  to  awaken  public 
opinion  to  the  urgent  need  of  an  im- 
provement of  the  road  system  of  the 
country.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that 
the  opportunity  presented  by  the 
World's  Fair  for  making  an  exten- 
sive exhibition  of  improved  roads  and 
road-making  machinery,  will  not  be 
lost.  Such  a  proposal  seems  to  have 
met  the  approval  of  the  Exposition 
officials. 

The  question  is  one  of  important 
bearing  upon  the  national  life,  for 
civilization  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
the  development  of  those  means  of 
intercommunication  which  lessen  dis- 
tances and  enable  the  various  mem- 
bers of  society  to  minister,  at  less  cost 
and  with  greater  ease,  to  their  mutual 
commercial  and  social  needs.  The 
movement  has  so  far  progressed  that 
a  call  has  been  issued  for  a  meeting 
in  Chicago  for  the  purpose  of  formings 
a  National  League  for  Good  Roads. 

THE  WORLD'S  FAIR. 

On  August  5,  the  last  day  of  the 
late  session  of  Congress,  the  Durborow 
compromise  Appropriation  bill  was. 
passed,  giving  to  the  Columbian  Ex- 
position an  outright  grant  of  $2,500,- 
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000,  which  is  to  be  paid  over  in  the 
form  of  souvenir  half-dollars.  A  loan 
of  $5,000,000  had  been  asked;  but  the 
grant  of  Congress  is  considered  as 
more  than  an  equivalent,  for  there  is 
already  evidence  that  the  5,000,000 
coins  will  sell  at  a  premium,  and  pos- 
sibly realize  $1  a  piece.  Mr.  Leo  T. 
Alton,  of  New  York  City,  has  already 
bid  $4,000,000  for  the  issue. 

In  order  to  raise  the  $4,000,000  still 
required,  the  officials  have  decided  to 
place  bonds  on  the  market  to  that 
amount;  and  there  is  little  doubt  of 
their  being  taken  up.  The  money 
thus  secured  will  be  used  for  com- 
pleting the  buildings,  putting  the 
grounds  in  shape,  and  carrying  on 
the  work  until  the  Fair  becomes  a 
money-making  enterprise.  With  it, 
and  the  amount  received  from  sub- 
scriptions and  the  sale  of  souvenir 
coins,  the  officials  expect  to  be  able 
to  defray  all  expenses  until  after  the 
gates  are  thrown  open  next  May. 

It  is  probable  that  the  officials  will 
formally  endeavor  to  induce  Congress 
to  reverse  its  action  in  ordering  the 
Fair  to  be  closed  on  Sundays.  The 
New  York  Board  of  Women  have  de- 
cided to  petition  Congress  to  that  ef- 
fect; and  there  is  a  growing  sentiment 
in  favor  of  the  repeal  of  the  Sunday- 
closing  proviso. 

The  proposal  to  reproduce  at  the 
Fair  the  Passion  Play  of  Oberammer- 
gau  has  fallen  through.  It  aroused 
extreme  opposition  throughout  the 
country;  and  eminent  clergymen, both 
Protestant  and  Catholic,includingsuch 
men  as  Archbishop  Corrigan,  Bishop 
McDonnell,  Rev.  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott, 
Rev.  Dr.  James  M.  King,  Rev.  Dr.  W. 
R.  Huntington,  and  others,  were  out- 
spoken in  their  denunciations  of  a 
scheme  which  they  considered  a  de- 
basing of  things  holy,  and  the  turning 
of  a  religious  function  into  a  sacri- 
legious spectacle.  The  people  of 
Oberammergau  have  stated  that  they 
never  entertained  the  idea  of  consent- 
ing to  come  to  America  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  the  play. 

AFFAIRS  IN  VARIOUS  STATES. 

The  Apportionment  Act  passed  by 
the  Democratic  Legislature  of  New 
York  State,  was  declared  unconstitu- 
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tional  by  Judge  Rumsey  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  at  Rochester  on  August 
5.  The  case  was  brought  up  through 
the  refusal  of  the  Supervisors  of  Mon- 
roe County  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  said  act.  Judge  Rumsey's  ob- 
jections were  based  on  the  considera- 
tion that  the  act  was  passed  by  the 
same  Legislature  under  whose  direc- 
tion the  enumeration  was  undertaken,, 
instead  of  by  the  next  one;  that  the 
enumeration  made  no  note  of  persons- 
of  color  not  taxed,  as  required  by  the 
Constitution,  when  remodeling  Senate 
Districts;  and  that  the  Assembly  Dis- 
tricts had  not  been  equitably  appor- 
tioned according  to  population.  This- 
decision  was  sustained  September  13, 
by  two  of  the  three  Judges  of  the 
General  Term  of  the  Supreme  Court 
at  Buffalo,  who  sat  in  extra  session  at 
the  call  of  Governor  Flower. 

A  contrary  decision  was  reached  by 
the  General  Term  in  Oneida  County; 
and  both  decisions  have  been  carried 
to  the  Court  of  Appeals. 

Great  public  interest  has  been 
aroused  in  what  is  known  as  the  Peck 
episode  in  New  York  State.  Mr.  C. 
F.  Peck,  Superintendent  of  the  State 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  made  a  re- 
port based  on  confidential  returns 
from  manufacturers,  which  went  to 
show  that  wages  in  the  State  had  in- 
creased since  the  passage  of  the  Mc- 
Kinley  Tariff  Act.  He  was  asked  by 
a  committee  from  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  to  furnish  his 
data,  but  refused.  A  writ  of  manda- 
mus was  then  applied  for,  to  compel 
him  to  do  so;  but,  while  the  case  was 
being  argued,  it  was  reported  that  Mr. 
Peck  had  destroyed  his  records.  He 
was  arrested  on  September  17,  charg- 
ed with  destroying  the  public  docu- 
ments of  his  office,  a  serious  offense; 
and  at  the  close  of  the  quarter  was 
awaiting  trial. 

On  September  16,  the  corner-stone 
of  amonument  to  Columbus  was  laid  at 
the  junction  of  59th  Street  and  Eighth 
Avenue,  New  York  City,  amid  im- 
pressive ceremonies  in  which  a  hun- 
dred Italian  societies  from  New  York 
and  neighboring  cities  took  part.  The 
statue  for  the  monument  is  the  work 
of  Professor  Gaetano  Russo,  of  Rome, 
and  is  the  gift  of  the  Italians  of  the 
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United  States,  Canada,  Mexico,  and 
Central  America. 

For  three  days,  beginning  July  4, 
the  city  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  celebrated 
the  1 00th  anniversary  of  its  founding. 
The  city  owes  its  origin  to  the  deci- 
sion of  Alexander  Hamilton  and  a 
number  of  his  associates  in  the  So- 
ciety for  Establishing  Useful  Manu- 
factures, to  purchase  a  tract  of  land  at 
Passaic  Falls,  where  the  abundant  wa- 
ter power  seemed  to  offer  special  ad- 
vantages for  a  manufacturing  com- 
munity. The  town  has  grown  into  a 
city  of  almost  100,000  people,  and  is 
noted  for  its  extensive  silk  mills  and 
iron  works.  The  most  striking  feature 
of  the  recent  celebration  was  the  great 
industrial  parade. 

The  phosphate  interests  of  Florida 
are  rapidly  growing  in  importance. 
Only  about  two  and  a-half  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  deposits  were  dis- 
covered; yet  there  are  now  nearly  two 
hundred  companies,  with  capital  stock 
amounting  to  more  than  $100,000,000, 
organized  to  develop  them.  It  is  con- 
ceded by  all  who  are  familiar  with  the 
subject,  that  these  phosphate  deposits 
are  the  most  extensive  and  important 
of  any  hitherto  discovered. 

On  July  28,  the  two  acts  of  the  Mich- 
igan Legislature  reapportioning  the 
Representative  and  Senate  Districts 
of  the  State,  were  declared  unconsti- 
tutional by  the  Supreme  Court  at  Lan- 
sing. On  August  5,  the  Legislature 
met  in  special  session  at  the  call  of 
Governor  Winans,  and  the  next  day 
passed  bills  rearranging  the  districts 
more  in  accordance  with  constitution- 
al requirements. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin 
has  declared  unconstitutional  the  ger- 
rymander act  passed  by  the  special 
session  of  the  State  Legislature.  A 
similar  decision  was  reached  by  the 
Henry  County  Circuit  Court  in  Indi- 
ana, regarding  the  apportionments  of 
1886  and  1 89 1. 

The  25th  triennial  conclave  of  the 
Order  of  Knights  Templar  began  in 
Denver,  Col.,  August  9.  Fully  25,000 
Knights  joined  in  the  grand  parade. 

Notwithstanding  the  manifesto  of 
President  Woodruff,  of  the  Mormon 
Church,  which  the  authorities  of  the 
Church  declared  would  have  the  ef- 


fect of  abolishing  polygamy  (see  Vol. 
I.,  p.  29),  the  Utah  Commission  has 
reported  fifteen  cases  of  polygamous 
marriages  during  the  year  ended  Sep- 
tember I  last.  Besides,  over  300  per- 
sons are  still  living  in  polygamous  re- 
lations. Utah  is,  however,  advancing 
with  rapid  strides  on  the  plane  of  pro- 
gress and  prosperity. 

PERSONAL,  ETC. 

The  vacancy  on  the  Supreme  Court 
bench  of  the  United  States,  for  the 
Third  Judicial  Circuit,  caused  by  the 
death  of  the  late  Associate  Justice 
Bradley,  was  filled  in  the  latter  part 
of  July  by  the  appointment  of  George 
Shiras,  a  leading  lawyer  of  Pittsburg, 
Pa.  Judge  Shiras  was  graduated  at 
Yale  ('53),  and,  although  prominent 
in  his  profession,  had  never  held  pub- 
lic office. 

On  July  22,  the  nominations  of 
three  American  Ministers  were  con- 
firmed— Hon.  Andrew  D.  White,  of 
New  York,  Ex-President  of  Cornell 
University,  to  be  Envoy  Extraordi- 
nary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to 
Russia;  Hon.  A.  Loudon  Snowden,  of 
Pennsylvania,  to  Spain;  and  Hon. 
Truxton  Beale,  of  California,  to 
Greece,  Roumania,  and  Servia,  the 
late  post  of  Minister  Snowden.  On 
July  27,  the  Ministry  to  Persia,  vaca- 
ted by  Hon.  Truxton  Beale,  was  filled 
by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Watson  R. 
Sperry,  of  Delaware,  editor  of  the 
'^\\vc\\n<g'ion  Mo7-ning News.  Hon.  Al- 
bert G.  Porter,  on  September  15,  re- 
signed his  post  as  Minister  to  Italy, 
and  has  returned  to  the  United  States. 

The  heartfelt  sympathy  of  the  na- 
tion is  extended  to  President  Harri- 
son on  account  of  his  wife's  illness, 
which  the  physicians  have  declared 
incurable. 

The  famous  Andover  case,  which 
has  disturbed  the  theological  world 
for  the  last  six  years,  was  finally  dis- 
missed on  September  6,  by  decision  of 
the  Board  of  Visitors. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Rainsford,  rector  of 
St.  George's  Church,  New  York  City, 
has  attracted  universal  attention  by 
his  novel  views  regarding  the  duty  of 
the  Church  in  relation  to  the  liquor 
question.  Believing  that  the  appetite 
for  stimulants  is  too  deeply  seated  to 
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iDe  entirely  eradicated,  he  holds  that 
the  only  effectual  remedy  for  the  ac- 
knowledged evils  of  the  saloon  is 
moral,  not  legal,  and  that  it  consists 
in  the  self-restraint  of  a  disciplined 
•conscience  and  will.  It  therefore  be- 
hooves the  Church,  he  thinks,  to  un- 
dertake the  work  of  reforming  the 
saloon  by  establishing  these  resorts 
on  a  more  refined  basis.  He  would 
have  only  the  best  and  purest  of  beer 
and  light  wines  sold,  and  numerous 
attractions  added  which  would  com- 
mend the  saloons  to  people  in  pursuit 
of  pure  social  enjoyment — the  scheme 
being  carried  out,  not  for  purposes  of 
profit,  but  as  a  work  of  genuine  phi- 
lanthropy. 

On  July  20,  Captain  Andrews  sail- 
ed from  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  in  a  six- 
teen foot  dory.  He  reached  the  Azores 
on  August  26,  and  successfully  com- 
pleted his  trans-Atlantic  trip,  arriving 
at  Huelva  in  Spain,  September  28. 

The  "whaleback  "  steamer  Wetmore^ 
which  successfully  crossed  the  Atlan- 
tic last  year  with  a  cargo  (see  Vol.  I., 
p.  411),  was  wrecked  on  a  sand  spit  in 
Coos  Bay,  Oregon,  September  17.  She 
met  with  rough  weather  on  her  return 
trip  up  the  Pacific  coast,  and  develop- 
•ed  weakness  of  construction  and  de- 
sign fatal  to  successful  ocean  naviga- 
tion; but  it  yet  remains  to  be  shown 
that  this  weakness  is  inherent  in  the 
idea  of  the  "  whaleback." 

On  July  27,  the  Inman  Line  steam- 
er City  of  Paris  lowered  the  record  for 
a  westward  trans-Atlantic  passage 
from  Queenstown,  to  5  days,  15  hours, 
and  58  minutes,  /.  ^.,  33  minutes  less 
than  the  record  made  by  the  White 
Star  Line  steamer  Teutonic  last  year 
(see  Vol.  I.,  p.  434). 

On  August  19,  the  Cunard  Line 
steamer  Umbria^  from  New  York 
to  Liverpool,  lowered  the  eastward 
trans- Atlantic  record  for  single-screw 
steamships,  by  completing  her  trip  in 
5  days,  22  hours,  and  45  minutes.  On 
her  last  trip  westward,  completed  in 
5  days,  22  hours,  and  7  minutes,  she 
had  also  beaten  all  previous  records 
in  her  class. 

Mr.  William  M.  Rice,  of  New  York 
City,  who  has  extensive  business  in- 
terests in  Texas,  has  endowed  a  col- 
lege to  be  under  the  control  of  the 


city  of  Houston,  Tex.  His  gifts  in- 
clude 9,000  acres  of  land,  and  $217,- 
000  in  cash  and  securities. 

On  August  24,  James  F.  Bailey,  of 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  was  appointed  a 
receiver  for  the  Order  of  the  Iron 
Hall,  as  the  result  of  an  application 
to  the  Superior  Court  brought  by 
members  of  the  order,  who  charged, 
not  only  that  it  was  insolvent,  but 
that  its  funds  had  been  willfully  mis- 
appropriated by  its  Supreme  Justice, 
Mr.  Freeman  Somerby.  The  Order 
of  the  Iron  Hall  was  a  mutual  benefit 
association,  with  a  maturity  fund  and 
disability  benefit,  the  former  paying 
"out,  at  the  end  of  seven  years,  $1,000, 
$800,  $600,  or  $400,  as  the  members 
might  elect.  It  numbered  65,204 
members.  A  similar  organization 
was  started  in  September,  of  which 
Mr.  Somerby  has  been  elected  Su- 
preme Commander.  It  is  incorporat- 
ed under  the  laws  of  Maryland,  with 
headquarters  at  Baltimore. 

CANADIAN  AFFAIRS. 
Dominion  Parliament  Prorogued. 

On  July  9,  the  second  session  of  the 
Seventh  Dominion  Parliament,  which 
assembled  February  24,  came  to  a 
close.  In  the  last  two  numbers  of 
Current  History^  its  chief  proceedings 
have  been  outlined;  and  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  dwell  at  length  again  upon 
the  questions  of  reciprocal  trade  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States  (p.  88); 
the  Redistribution  bill  (p.  192);  the 
Northwest  Dual  Language  and  Sep- 
arate School  bill  (pp.  89  and  192);  the 
charges  against  Sir  Adolphe  Caron, 
referred  to  a  Royal  Commission  (p. 
193) ;  the  proposed  impeachment  of 
Judge  Elliot,  of  Middlesex  County 
(pp.  89  and  193);  nor  upon  the  propo- 
sal looking  to  preferential  trade  rela- 
tions with  the  United  Kingdom  (p. 
193).  This  last  has  met  with  no  bet- 
ter reception  in  England,  than  was  ac- 
corded the  reciprocity  proposals  in  the 
United  States.  It  was  strongly  dis- 
countenanced by  the  Congress  of  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  Em- 
pire; and,  although  there  seems  to  be 
a  growth  of  sentirnent  in  England  in 
favor  of  a  modification  of  the  'ong 
prevalent  British  Free  Trade  policy, 
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little  hope  is  for  the  present  offered 
to  the  colonies,  that  the  mother  coun- 
try will  raise  tariffs  against  foreign 
countries  specially  in  their  behalf. 

During  the  closing  days  of  the  ses- 
sion, some  important  and  rather  un- 
expected changes  in  the  tariff  were 
introduced,  looking  to  discrimination 
against  the  Spanish  West  Indies  and 
Brazil  in  the  event  of  their  refusal  to 
give  to  Canada  terms  equally  advan- 
tageous with  those  secured  to  the  Uni- 
ted States  under  the  reciprocity  trea- 
ties with  the  latter  country.  Power 
is  given  to  the  Government  to  reim- 
pose  the  old  scale  of  duties  upon  the 
sugar  and  tobacco  of  such  countries 
as  do  not  give  Canadian  products  fa- 
vorable treatment  in  their  markets — 
an  enactment  resembling  the  reci- 
procity clauses  of  the  McKinley  Tar- 
iff Act.  Unless  Cuba  and  Brazil  will 
agree  to  treat  Canadians  as  they  do 
Americans,  their  products  are  ex- 
posed to  the  liability  of  higher  duties 
in  Canada  than  those  levied  on  the 
products  of  the  British  West  Indies. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  this 
Canadian  enactment  is  at  variance 
with  the  policy  of  the  British  Colon- 
ial Office,  which,  as  Lord  Knutsford 
declares,  has  never  approved  of  dis- 
criminating treatment  between  differ- 
ent foreign  countries,  or  in  favor  of 
particular  colonies. 

Another  feature  of  the  new  tariff 
schedule,  is  the  imposition  of  a  duty  of 
five  cents  a  dozen  on  eggs,  an  equiva- 
lent to  that  levied  on  Canadian  eggs 
by  the  McKinley  Tariff  Act  of  \he 
United  States.  The  annual  importa- 
tion is  about  650,000  dozen,  largely 
from  the  United  States. 

Another  important  act  of  the  late 
session,  was  the  adoption  of  an  amend- 
ment to  Mr.  McCarthy's  motion  in  fa- 
vor of  Consular  representation  at 
Washington.  It  was  decided  to  press 
upon  the  Imperial  Government,  the 
desirability  of  allowing  Canada  to  be 
officially  represented  at  all  foreign 
capitals. 

Toward  the  end  of  September,  Mr. 
J.  D.  Edgar,  the  Member  who  prefer- 
red against  Sir  A.  P.  Caron  the  char- 
ges of  accepting  portions  of  Dominion 
railway  subsidies  for  political  purpos- 
es, informed  the  Royal  Commissioners 


appointed  to  investigate  the  matter, 
that  he  would  not  attend  before  them, 
his  reason  being  that  the  wording  of 
the  charges  has  been  so  changed  as 
no  longer  to  include  his  original  alle- 
gations of  fraud  and  conspiracy.  It 
was  decided,  however,  to  go  on  with 
the  inquiry. 

For  some  time  before  the  close  of 
the  quarter,  the  continued  ill  health 
of  Sir  John  Abbott,  had  made  it  evi- 
dent that  ere  long  a  change  must 
occur  in  the  Premiership;  and  specu- 
lation was  naturally  rife  as  to  who 
would  be  called  upon  to  succeed  Sir 
John  Abbott  in  the  event  of  his  re- 
tirement. Sir  Donald  Smith's  name 
has  been  mentioned;  but  he  has- 
discountenanced  the  suggestion.  Sir 
Charles  Tupper,  the  old  colleague  of 
Sir  John  A.  McDonald,  and  now  Ca- 
nadian High  Commissioner  in  Eng- 
land, IS  also  put  forward  by  many  of 
his  friends,  though  there  are  large 
numbers  of  Conservatives  whose  sup- 
port would  be  uncertain.  The  pre- 
vailing sentiment  seems  to  favor  Sir 
John  Thompson,  the  present  Minister 
of  Justice,  and  leader  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  House  of  Commons;  but 
his  appointment  would  offend  at  least 
some  of  the  Orange  and  extreme 
Protestant  Conservatives,  particularly 
in  Ontario,  for  Sir  John  is  a  convert 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith — and 
especially  would  this  be  the  case  at 
the  present  time  of  tension  over  the 
recent  abolition  of  State-aided  sepa- 
rate schools  in  Manitoba.  The  ad- 
mission into  the  Cabinet  of  Mr.  Mere- 
dith, the  leader  of  the  Opposition  in 
the  Ontario  Parliament,  is  suggested 
as  an  offset  which  might  conciliate 
those  elements  that  would  probably 
be  offended  at  the  elevation  of  Sir 
John  Thompson.  The  whole  ques- 
tion is  one  of  extreme  delicacy;  and 
its  settlement  has  not  yet  been  re- 
moved from  the  sphere  of  probable 
conjecture. 

Ontario. 

On  July  16,  the  looth  anniversary 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Provincial 
Government  of  Upper  Canada,  now 
known  as  the  Province  of  Ontario, 
was  enthusiastically  celebrated  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Ontario  Govern- 
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ment,  at  Niagara,  by  descendants  of 
the  United  Empire  Loyalists. 

When  Canada  passed  by  conquest 
from  French  under  British  rule,  it 
chiefly  comprised,  so  far  as  the  white 
population  was  concerned,  what  is 
now  known  as  the  Province  of  Quebec, 
where  there  were  extensive  French 
settlements.  The  territory  farther 
west,  for  hundreds  of  miles  along  the 
St.  Lawrence  River,  and  on  both  sides 
the  Great  Lakes,  with  the  exception  of 
of  a  white  trading  post  here  and  there, 
was  inhabited  by  Indians. 

Not  many  years  after  the  fall  of 
Quebec,  and  the  establishment  of  Brit- 
ish supremacy,  occurred  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution.  The  American  States 
having  declared  themselves  a  Repub- 
lic, large  numbers 
of  British  subjects, 
choosing  to  leave 
their  homes  rather 
than  to  deny  their 
allegiance  to  the 
Crown,  took  refuge 
in  the  British  do- 
minions north  of 
the  St.  Lawrence 
River  and  Lake 
Ontario,  and  were 
known  as  the  Uni- 
ted Empire  Loyal- 
ists. In  a  few  years, 
the  little  colony  had 
^rown  to  such  im- 
portance  that  it 
•could  no  longer  be 
treated  as  a  mere 
section   of   a   Crown  colony;    and  in 

1 79 1,  through  the  eloquence  and  sa- 
gacity of  Pitt,  the  measure  was  car- 
ried through  the  British  Parliament, 
which  separated  Upper  from  Lower 
Canada.  The  old  common  Legisla- 
tive Council  was  done  away  with;  and 
in  its  place  were  created  two  Legisla- 
tures, each  consisting  of  an  Assembly 
and  Council.  Colonel  John  Graves 
Simcoe,  a  British  soldier  who  had 
fought  against  American  indepen- 
dence, was  sent  out  as  the  first  Gov- 
•ernor  of  Upper  Canada.    On  July  16, 

1792,  at  Kingston,  he  issued  the  proc- 
lamation which  brought  the  new  pro- 
vince into  official  existence  and  di- 
vided it  into  Parliamentary  constitu- 
encies.    Newark   (now  the  town  of 
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Niagara)  was  designated  as  the  capi- 
tal; and  there,  on  September  17,  1792, 
the  first  Provincial  Assembly  met. 
At  the  recent  celebration,  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor Kirkpatrick  read  the 
proclamation  and  other  documents 
connected  with  the  opening  of  the  first 
Parliament,  and,  in  a  speech,  referred 
to  the  privations  and  troubles  under- 
gone by  the  early  settlers  in  laying 
the  foundations  of  the  important  po- 
litical structure  of  the  province.  "Let 
us,"  he  said  in  concluding,  "every  one, 
man,  woman,  and  child,  determine 
that  as  far  as  in  us  lies  we  will  en- 
deavor to  keep  this  country  true  to  the 
old  flag."  Sir  Oliver  Mowat,  the  On- 
tario Premier,  was  equally  emphatic 
in  his  remarks  concerning  the  preser- 
vation of  the  British 
connection.  The  an- 
niversary is  to  be 
further  commem- 
orated by  the  strik- 
ing of  a  bronze 
medal. 

It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  the  Cana- 
d  i  a  n  Constitution 
under  the  act  of 
1 791  was  the  first 
Representative  Co- 
lonial Constitution 
granted  by  the  Im- 
perial Parliament. 
It  recognized  for  the 
first  time  that  the 
colonial  subjects  of 
Great  Britain  are  co- 
equal in  rights  with  the  citizens  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

On  September  14,  Professor  James 
Loudon,  A.  M.,  who  holds  the  chair 
of  Physics  in  the  University  of  To- 
ronto, was  elected  President  of  the 
University  by  the  Ontario  Govern- 
ment, in  the  room  of  the  late  Sir  Dan- 
iel Wilson.  He  is  the  first  Canadian 
to  occupy  the  position.  Born  in  To- 
ronto in  1 84 1,  he  pursued  a  most  bril- 
liant course  through  the  Toronto 
Grammar  School,  Upper  Canada  Col- 
lege, and  University  College.  On 
graduating  in  1862,  he  carried  off  the 
gold  medal  for  Mathematics,  and  had 
also  distinguished  himself  throughout 
his  course  in  the  department  of  Clas- 
sics.   From  1863  to  1875,  he  was  math- 
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ematical  tutor  in  University  College. 
In  1875  he  was  made  Professor  of 
Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy; 
and  in  1887,  when  the  work  of  the  de- 
partment was  divided,  he  retained  the 
chair  of  Physics,  that  of  Mathematics 
being  given  to  Professor  Alfred  Ba- 
ker. The  results  of  President  Lou- 
don's researches,  embodied  in  numer- 
ous published  papers,  are  universally 
recognized  as  valuable  contributions 
to  mathematical  and  physical  science. 
For  over  twenty  years,  President 
Loudon  has  continuously  represented 
the  graduates  in  the  University  Sen- 
ate, and  has  been  one  of  the  most 
prominent  leaders  in  the  development 
of  University  interests,  giving  evi- 
dence of  great  executive  ability. 

Quebec. 

The  new  taxes  recently  imposed  by 
the  Quebec  Legislature  in  order  to 
restore  the  financial  equilibrium  of 
the  province  (p.  195),  have  already 
given  rise  to  serious  protests,  particu- 
larly from  those  who  have  been  taxed 
for  selling  lands,  and  from  merchants 
and  manufacturers  who  find  their  re- 
spective businesses  put  under  increas- 
ed burdens.  One  result  of  the  agita- 
tion has  been  the  directing  of  public 
attention  to  the  existing  exemption 
of  vast  ecclesiastical  estates  in  the 
province.  L' Echo  des  Deux  Montagues 
and  the  Canada  Revue,  the  latter  a 
weekly  published  in  Montreal,  have 
vehemently  assailed  the  system  un- 
der which  such  exemptions  exist. 

The  Canadian  authorities  have  re- 
cently been  conducting  a  vigorous 
warfare  against  the  liquor  smuggling 
traffic  in  the  lower  St.  Lawrence.  For 
many  years,  the  contraband  trade  has 
been  allowed  to  proceed  practically 
unmolested.  The  liquor,  manufac- 
tured in  New  England  distilleries, 
would  be  carried  to  the  French  Islands 
of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  off  the 
Newfoundland  coast.  Thence  the 
smugglers  would  carry  it  up  the  Gulf, 
and  distribute  it  among  the  villages 
on  both  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
even  up  the  river  as  far  as  Quebec. 
On  some  occasions,  the  smugglers, 
finding  difficulty  in  putting  the  liquor 
on  the  market,  have  informed  on 
themselves;  and,  when  the  liquor  has 


been  seized  and  sold  at  auction,  have 
bought  it  in  at  much  less  than  the 
duties  they  would  have  had  to  pay  on 
it,  and  have,  besides,  received  a  por- 
tion of  the  proceeds  as  the  reward  for 
their  information.  When  Mr.  Chap- 
leau  became  Minister  of  Customs,  he 
put  a  stop  to  this  latter  method  of 
working,  by  enacting  that  contraband 
liquor  should  be  sold  to  distillers  only, 
who  should  rectify  it  and  pay  the 
proper  imposts  on  it.  But  still  a  large 
contraband  trade  was  carried  on^ 
which,  within  a  few  years  past,  had 
reached  the  annual  volume,  it  is  esti- 
mated, of  $500,000. 

One  important  rendezvous  of  the 
smugglers  was  on  the  Isle  aux  Cou- 
dres,  off  the  north  shore  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  about  half  way  between 
Quebec  and  Saguenay.  There,  in  the 
latter  part  of  July  last,  a  somewhat 
exciting  seizure  was  made.  Captain 
Bouchard,  a  noted  smuggler,  refused 
to  allow  the  Government  officers  to 
board  his  vessel,  the  schooner  Busy; 
and  it  is  said  that  rifles  were  actually 
pointed  at  the  officers,  the  smugglers 
having  the  sympathy  of  the  rough 
people  on  the  island.  A  force  of  sixty 
soldiers,  with  one  piece  of  artillery,, 
was  accordingly  sent  down;  Captain 
Bouchard  was  arrested;  and  diligent 
search  brought  to  light  large  quanti- 
ties of  liquor,  which  were  immediate- 
ly seized.  Other  important  seizures, 
have  since  been  made;  and  it  is. 
thought  that  the  unlawful  traffic  will 
soon  be  entirely  suppressed. 

Of  late  there  has  been  noticed  a  re- 
markable exodus  of  French  Canadi- 
ans, notably  from  the  Province  of 
Quebec,  to  the  United  States,  and  es- 
pecially to  the  manufacturing  centers- 
of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Rhode  Island.  A  com- 
mittee of  the  Quebec  Legislature  has 
been  appointed  to  investigate  the 
causes  of  the  emigration;  and  its  re- 
port will  be  awaited  with  interest. 
According  to  some,  the  cause  is  to  be 
found  in  the  recent  tariff  legislation 
of  the  United  States,  which, it  is  claim- 
ed, has  practically  deprived  the  habi- 
tant of  his  chief  market.  But  this,, 
according  to  others,  if  a  cause  at  all,, 
is  only  one  of  several,  another  being 
found  in  the  exhaustion  of  agricultu- 
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ral  resources  and  the  excessive  bur- 
dens of  taxation. 

Stringent  efforts  have  been  made 
to  crush  out  the  lotteries  which  have 
been  operating  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec.  An  anti-lottery  bill,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  G.  W.  Stephens,  was 
thrown  out  in  the  Quebec  Legislature. 
The  Dominion  law  prohibiting  the 
advertising  of  lotteries  and  the  mak- 
ing and  selling  of  tickets,  was  then  in- 
voked; but  the  lottery  advocates  se- 
cured the  introduction  of  an  amend- 
ment into  the  Criminal  Code  declar- 
ing that  the  prohibitory  clauses  should 
not  apply  to  the  Province  of  Quebec. 

On  September  18,  Rev.  A.  H.  Dunn, 
A.  M.,  was  consecrated  Anglican  Bish- 
op of  the  Diocese  of  Quebec,  to  succeed 
the  late  Bishop  Williams. 

The  Northwest. 

The  most  important  developments 
of  the  quarter  in  Canadian  history, 
directly  concern  Manitoba  and  the 
Northwest  Territories,  but  have  also 
an  intense  interest  for  Canadians  in 
all  parts  of  the  Dominion.  They  re- 
late to  the  status  of  the  public  school 
system  in  Manitoba.  The  essential 
facts  in  the  case  have  already  been 
stated  in  Current  History  (see  Vol.  L, 
pp.  52,  166,  308,  and  557,  and  Vol.  II,, 
pp.  91  and  195).  Like  Ontario  and 
Quebec,  Manitoba  formerly  subsidized 
denominational  schools,  both  Protest- 
ant and  Roman  Catholic;  and,  under 
the  old  regime,  each  denomination  con- 
ducted its  own  schools  in  its  own  man- 
ner, sharing  equitably  in  the  funds. 
In  1890,  however,  the  Manitoba  Leg- 
islature passed  an  act  doing  away 
with  State  aid  to  denominational 
schools,  and  establishing  a  thoroughly 
non-sectarian  public  school  system. 
In  order  to  test  the  constitutionality 
of  the  act  in  the  courts,  two  of  the 
rate-payers  .of  Winnipeg,  a  Roman 
Catholic  and  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  England,  refused  to  pay  the  assess- 
ments authorized  by  the  provincial 
statute.  The  Manitoba  courts,  how- 
ever, it  will  be  remembered,  upheld 
the  law.  This  decision  was  later  re- 
versed by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Can- 
ada; and  an  appeal  was  finally  taken 
to  the  court  of  last  resort,  the  Privy 
Council  of  England.     There,  on  July 


30  last,  the  appeal  was  allowed,  with 
costs.  It  was  decided  that  the  Mani- 
toba Legislature,  in  passing  the  act  of 
1890,  had  not  exceeded  its  powers, 
and  that  the  said  act  did  not  preju- 
dicially affect  any  right  or  privi- 
lege with  respect  to  denominational 
schools,  which  any  class  of  persons 
had  by  law  or  practice  in  the  province 
at  the  union.  This  decision  is  regard- 
ed as  a  great  victory  for  the  public 
schools. 

The  prevailing  public  sentiment  in 
Manitoba  favors  the  non-sectarian 
school  system,  as  is  shown  in  the  re- 
sults of  the  elections  held  on  July  23, 
which  returned  the  Greenway  Gov- 
ernment to  power  with  a  majority 
of   about  twelve  in  the  Legislature. 

Charges  of  corruption  had  been 
brought  against  the  Government;  but 
the  chief  issue  of  the  campaign  relat- 
ed to  the  schools;  and  even  the  Oppo- 
sition had  decided,  in  case  the  Public 
School  Act  were  not  upheld  by  the 
Privy  Council,  to  agitate  for  a  change 
in  the  Constitution  which  would  leave 
the  province  free  in  the  matter  of 
education. 

The  last  word,  however,  has  not 
yet  been  heard.  The  Roman  Catho- 
lic clergy,  particularly  in  the  Province 
of  Quebec,  following  the  course  adop- 
ted when  the  act  was  first  passed, 
have  again  united  in  urging  the 
Dominion  Government  to  interfere. 
Their  claim  is  based  on  the  93d  sec- 
tion of  the  British  North  America 
Act,  under  which  no  provincial  law 
may  prejudicially  affect  the  rights  of 
a  minority  with  respect  to  denomina- 
tional schools,  and  which  provides 
that  an  appeal  in  such  cases  may  be 
taken  to  the  Governor-General,  upon 
whose  advice  the  Dominion  Parlia- 
ment may  pass  remedial  legislation. 

The  clergy  are  backed  up  in  their 
demand,  by  the  unanimous  voice  of 
the  French  press.  Various  reprisals 
are  threatened.  L' Atendard  suggests 
retaliation  upon  the  minority  in  Que- 
bec; Le  Monde  calls  for  Federal  super- 
vision of  the  French  schools;  and  Le 
Canada  goes  so  far  as  to  propose  an- 
nexation to  the  United  States  unless 
remedial  legislation  be  enacted.  Agi- 
tation has  been  started  for  the  with- 
drawal of  the  right  to  appeal  Cana- 
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dian  civil  cases  to  the  Privy  Council;  nance,  declared  that  in  1889,  prior  to 
and  even  Papal  intervention  has  been  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  Tariff 
talked  of.  It  yet  remains  to  be  seen  Act,  the  volume  of  Canadian  exports 
whether  the  Dominion  Government  was  $85,000,000;  while  the  total  for 
will  venture  to  interfere,  in  view  of  the  last  year  was  $114,000,000.  Sir 
the  decision  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  John  Thompson,  Mmister  of  Justice, 
the  expression  of  public  opinion  as  speaking  at  the  same  meeting,  de- 
shown  in  the  results  of  the  Manitoba  clared  that  it  was  the  determination 
elections.  of  the  Government  to  adhere  to  its 

Toward  the  end  of  August,  on  mo-  commercial  policy  already  adopted, 
tion  for  a  vote  of  no  confidence  in  the  Mr.  W.  F.  King,  Chief  Astronomer 
Northwest  Territorial  Assembly,  the  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Government  of  Premier  Haultain  was  has  been  appointed  Canadian  Com- 
defeated  by  13  to  12.  It  was  only  in  missioner  for  the  delimitation  of  the 
1 89 1  that  the  Dominion  Government  boundary  between  Canada  and  Alaska, 
conceded  the  right  of  the  Northwest  Late  census  bulletins  reveal  the  fact 
Territories  to  manage  their  own  ex-  that  of  the  estimated  850,000  immi- 
penditures.  On  the  return  of  Mr.  grants  into  Canada  who  landed  dur- 
Haultain  at  the  subsequent  election,  ing  the  decade  1881  to  1891,  only  29,- 
Mr.  Clinskill,  representing  the  Sas-  708  have  remained  in  the  country, 
katchewan  District,  resigned,  and  his  The  proportion  of  French-speaking 
place  was  not  immediately  filled.  At  to  English-speaking  people  in  the  Do- 
the  recent  session,  the  Government  minion,  with  the  changes  in  the  de- 
was  attacked  for  allowing  the  Saskat-  cade,  are  shown  as  follows: 
chewan  District  to  remain  unrepre-  ^      ,    ^    ,. ,    ^      ,    r.    ,.  , 

i      1  1  1  ^    .     T  1  French.  English.  French.  Ene-hsh. 

sented,  and,  as  above  stated,  was  de-  isgi.       isgi.        jssi.       fssi 

feated.     Mr.  Haultain  was  succeeded  Si?°;r""     ,;;;o^     .^tS       9,i§      tte 

as  Premier  by  Mr.  Cayley;  but,  the  N.Brunswick.     61,767     259,496      56,572     264,661 

latter  being  unable  to  secure  a  major-  gXfo.°'"V.:    ^:.fi  .^Z'^,     .t.^Z  ^f^l%\ 

ity  in  the  Assembly,  as  Speaker  Ross  l^^'^^^tw.  ..r^el^e     .11%  r.^^Zt     t:,% 

had  resigned  and  rejomed  Mr.  Haul-  n.w.  Terr's..      1,543      65,256       2,633      22,882 

tain's    ranks    Governor    Royal   pro-       Canada 7:^s~:^o   ^^^   ^^,  7;^^, 

rogued  the  Assembly,  and,  with  his 

Cabinet,  governs  the  country  in  the  The  English-born  in  Canada  have 

meantime.     It  is   reported   that   the  increased  49,469,  while  the  Scotch  and 

real  issue  of  the  crisis,  as  in  Manitoba,  Irish  have  decreased  7,645  and  36,680 

is  the  school  question,  for  the  Haul-  respectively. 

tain  Government  had  introduced  im-  Statistics  of  manufacturing  inter- 

portant  measures  looking  to  a  reform  ests  have  also  been  prepared.    In  the 

of  the  dual  school  system.  46  towns  and  cities  with  a  population 

of    5,000    or    over,  there    are    14,744 

Other  Canadian  Affairs.  manufacturing  estabUshments,  with  a 

The  position  taken  by  the  Canadian  capital  of  $183,532,827,  against  ^,Z3^ 

Government  in  refusing  to  grant  copy-  establishments  in   1881,  with  capital 

right  privileges  to  citizens  of  the  Uni-  amounting   to   $90,868,700.      During 

ted  States,  notwithstanding  Lord  Sal-  the  decade  the  number  of  employees 

isbury's  verbal  assurance  that   they  increased  from  106,554  to  158,563;  and 

would  be  entitled  to  such  privileges  the  aggregate  yearly  wages  ran  up 

in  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  has  been  from  $30,009,786  to  $52,428,881. 

confirmedby  the  Imperial  authorities.  In   the   47    towns   and   villages   of 

The  Canadian  law  confers  the  right  3,000  to  5,000  people,  the  number  of 

only  upon  citizens  of  countries  having  establishments  increased  during  the 

copyright  treaties  with  Great  Britain;  decade  from  2,103  to  3,404;    capital, 

and  it  is  contended  that  no  such  treaty  from  $12,735,220  to  $24,506,025;  num- 

exists  in  the  case  of  the  United  States,  ber  of  employees,  from  17,413  to  24- 

At  a  political  meeting  in  Petrolea,  450;    and   aggregate    yearly    wages, 

Ont,  in  the  early  part  of  September,  from  $4,639,014  to  $7,640,459. 

Hon.  George  Foster,  Minister  of  Fi-  Similar  figures  for  the  91  villages 
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•of  1,500  to  3,000  people,  are  as  follows: 
increase  in  number  of  establishments, 
from  3,233  to  4,513;  increase  in  capi- 
tal, from  $10,078,965  to  $25,840,563; 
increase  in  number  of  employees, 
from  17,044  to  24,583;  and  increase  in 
aggregate  yearly  wages,  from  $4,377,- 
676  to  $6,928,668. 

The  town  of  Petrolea,  Ont.,  is  the 
greatest  manufacturing  center  in  Can- 
ada so  far  as  the  proportion  of  output 
to  each  inhabitant  is  concerned.  It 
has  $455  of  output  for  each.  Montreal 
•exceeds  all  other  cities  of  Canada  in 
the  value  of  its  industrial  output,  hav- 
ing about  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  total 
output  of  the  industrial  establish- 
ments of  the  Dominion.  Toronto  now 
does  9.4  per  cent  of  the  manufactur- 
ing of  Canada,  against  d.^  per  cent  in 
1 88 1.  The  city  of  Quebec  has  also 
made  important  advances  in  manu- 
factures, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  its 
population  has  been  almost  stationary. 

In  1 88 1,  thirty- three  cities  and 
towns  had  an  annual  output  of  over 
$1,000,000.  In  1891,  the  number  had 
increased  to  forty-seven.  In  1881, 
seven  cities  reported  an  output  of 
•over  $5,000,000.  In  1891,  the  number 
was  nine.  And  there  are  now  four 
cities  which  annually  manufacture 
•over  $10,000,000  worth  of  products, 
against  two  in  1881.  Montreal  still 
leads,  but  has  not  advanced  its  distance. 

The  revenue  of  the  Dominion  for 
the  fiscal  year  which  ended  on  June 
30  last,  was  $36,903,262.  Expendi- 
tures amounted  to  $36,629,803;  thus 
leaving  a  surplus  of  $273,459.  Owing 
to  the  important  tariff  changes  intro- 
duced last  year,  particularly  the  re- 
moval of  duties  on  raw  sugar,  the  rev- 
enue has  been  much  less  than  for  the 
last  three  or  four  years;  and  a  similar 
reduction  is,  of  course,  noticeable  in 
the  surplus. 

An  important  colony  of  Mormons 
lias  been  located  at  Lee's  Lake  in  the 
Northwest  for  several  years;  and  has 
prospered.  The  objections  at  first 
raised  against  their  being  allowed  to 
settle  in  Canada  were  allayed  when 
the  colonists  gave  assurances  that  they 
would  forsake  the  practice  of  polyga- 
my, and  conform  to  the  strict  ideas  of 
the  marriage  relation  which  notably 
prevail    throughout    the    Dominion. 


The  Canadian  Government  has  re- 
cently been  approached  in  order  that 
the  colonists  may  secure  a  removal  of 
the  customs  duties  and  other  restric- 
tions which  render  unprofitable  the 
business  of  ranching,  in  which  they 
desire  to  engage  more  extensively. 
The  Government  has  also  been  re- 
quested to  establish  a  system  of  irri- 
gation, so  as  to  reclaim  large  tracts  of 
arid  land  in  the  present  neighborhood 
of  the  colony.  If  these  requests  be 
granted,  it  is  thought  that  large  ac- 
cessions to  the  Mormon  colony  at 
Lee's  Lake  will  soon  come  from  Utah. 

Some  interesting  facts  are  given 
concerning  the  elements  of  popula- 
tion in  the  Dominion.  According  to 
the  census  of  1881,  there  were  3,685,- 
545  native-born,  not  including  the  es- 
timated population  in  the  unorganized 
territories.  This  number  had  grown 
to  4,155,014  in  1891,  an  increase  of 
469,469.  Subtracting  this  from  the 
total  increase,  in  the  same  time,  in  the 
same  parts  of  the  Dominion,  we  find 
the  increase  of  foreign-born  during 
the  decade  to  have  been  37,163. 

In  every  10,000  inhabitants  in  Can- 
ada, the  proportion  of  the  different 
nationalities  is  shown  as  follows  for 
both  1891  and  1881: 

Census 
of  i8qi. 

Native-born  in  every  10,000 8,650 

Born  in  England 460 

Born  in  Scotland 230 

Born  in  Ireland 310 

Born  in  Newfoundland 20 

Born  in  other  British  possessions..      10 

Born  in  European  countries no 

Born  in  United  States. 170 

Born  in  other  countries 40 

On  July  18,  Montreal  was  visited  by 
two  serious  fires,  one  of  which  des- 
troyed about  $500,000,  and  the  other 
$30,000,  worth  of  property.  The  first 
and  larger  fire  started  in  the  shops  of 
the  Canadian  Pipe  works,  and  did 
much  damage  to  Clendenning's  foun- 
dry and  Ramsay's  paint  works.  The 
second  destroyed  the  warehouse  of 
H.  &  A.  Allan.  Twelve  firemen  were 
buried  under  a  falling  wall  at  the 
scene  of  the  second  fire,  several  of 
whom  were  killed. 

NEWFOUNDLAND. 

The  sentiment  in  favor  of  a  union 
with  the  Dominion  of  Canada  has 
made  considerable  progress.  It  is 
not  only  strongly  supported  by  public 


Census 

of  1881. 

8,580 

390 

270 

430 

10 

6 

.1; 

42 
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opinion,  but  it  is  reported  that  the 
Government  of  Sir  William  White  way 
now  favors  the  union  scheme.  The 
liberal  manner  in  which  Canada  came 
forward  with  help  after  the  disastrous 
fire  of  July  8  in  St.  John's,  has  un- 
doubtedly done  much  to  remove  old 
misunderstandings  and  jealousies. 

Few  would  now  maintain  that  the 
island  has  benefited  by  keeping  aloof. 
The  mineral  and  agricultural  re- 
sources of  the  interior,  which  are  said 
to  be  very  great,  have  remained  un- 
developed ;  and  the  troubles  arising 
out  of  French  treaty  rights  on  the 
west  shore  would  probably  have  been 
satisfactorily  settled  long  ago,  had 
France  to  deal  with  the  Dominion. 
And  the  serious  questions  of  financial 
and  commercial  policy  that  would  re- 
quire settlement,  are  not  more  for- 
midable than  those  which  have  already 
been  successfully  solved  by  the  other 
colonies  who  have  entered  into  the 
Confederation. 

The  St.  John's  Fire. 

Seldom  does  a  disaster  come  more 
unexpectedly  or  spread  more  general 
ruin,  than  that  which,  on  the  night  of 
July  8,  laid  two-thirds  of  the  city  of 
St.  John's  in  smoking  ruins.  The  fire 
eclipsed  the  great  conflagration  of 
1846.  It  broke  out  about  five  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  in  a  wooden  building 
on  the  heights  at  the  western  end  of 
the  city,  it  is  supposed  from  the  care- 
lessness of  a  smoker.  For  weeks  no 
rain  had  fallen,  and  the  buildings  in 
the  vicinity  were  all  of  wood.  A 
strong  northwest  wind  was  blowing. 
Though  the  city  was  ordinarily  sup- 
plied with  an  abundance  of  water 
from  Lake  Windsor,  four  and  a-half 
miles  away,  and  400  feet  above  the 
sea  level,  the  water  supply  had  been 
turned  off  to  make  some  new  connec- 
tion of  mains.  A  large  reservoir  near 
by  had  been  emptied  the  night  before 
by  the  firemen  in  practice,  and  had 
not  been  refilled.  In  fact,  everything 
seemed  to  conspire  against  the  doomed 
city,  and  render  it  an  easy  prey.  The 
firemen  were  utterly  powerless,  and 
the  flames  swept  unchecked  through 
the  wealthiest  and  most  populous  part 
of  the  city,  right  down  to  the  water's 
edge.    Within  twelve  hours,  a  district 


a  mile  in  length  and  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  in  breadth  was  laid  low;  $20,000,- 
000  worth  of  property  was  destroyed,, 
insured  for  about  $3,000,000 ;  and  some 
15,000  people  were  rendered  homeless. 
Seven  lives  were  reported  lost.  The 
next  day  the  fire  broke  out  afresh,, 
and  destroyed  the  railway  station  and 
many  other  buildings  which  had  pre- 
viously escaped.  The  Government; 
House  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Ca- 
thedral, the  latter  a  magnificent  build- 
ing, were  uninjured;  but  the  Masonic 
Temple,  the  Methodist  College,  the 
Christian  Brothers'  School,  the  great 
English  Church  Cathedral,  the  Orange: 
Hall,  the  palace  of  Bishop  Jones,  the- 
Supreme  Court  building,  the  Govern- 
ment offices,  and  many  other  fine 
buildings  fell  a  prey  to  the  flames. 

An  appeal  for  relief  was  issued  hy 
the  Mayor.  Halifax,  N.  S.,  was  the 
first  city  to  respond.  The  steamer 
Ulunda  was  sent  with  provisions  and 
lumber ;  and  the  naval  authorities 
despatched  H.  M.  S.  Blake  with  tents, 
food,  and  clothing.  The  appeal,  how- 
ever, was  quickly  answered  from  other 
quarters  also.  In  Montreal  and  other 
Canadian  cities,  and  in  New  York  City, 
funds  were  collected;  and  one  was  al- 
so started  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Lon- 
don, England,  which  soon  amounted 
to  $100,000.  The  steamers  Miranda 
and  Portia  were  sent  from  New  York 
with  cargoes  of  flour  and  other  neces- 
saries. A  special  session  of  the  New- 
foundlandLegislature  was  summoned,, 
which  passed  a  Rebuilding  Act  giving 
authority  for  laying  out  and  widening 
the  streets. 

St.  John's  has  a  population  of  about 
28,000,  and  is  the  only  place  of  great 
commercial  importance  in  Newfound- 
land. It  contained  extensive  biscuit 
factories  and  oil  refineries,  and  did  a. 
large  trade  in  furnishing  shipping  and 
fishing  supplies.  Most  of  the  citizens 
were  connected  with  the  fisheries, 
which  extended  along  4,000  miles  of. 
the  island's  coast. 

MEXICO. 

The  fears  entertained  last  June  (p.. 
197),  that  there  was  danger  of  a  re- 
vival of  the  disorderly  raids  which 
have  of  late  given  both  the  Mexican 
and  United  States  troops  on  the  bor- 
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der  considerable  trouble,  were  not 
unfounded.  The  Mexican  refugees 
on  the  Texas  side  of  the  Rio  Grande 
endeavored  throughout  July,  to  fo- 
ment a  revival  of  the  revolutionary 
movement  against  their  Government; 
but  the  vigilance  of  General  Lorenzo 
Garcia,  in  command  of  the  Northern 
Division  of  Mexico,  and  General 
Wheaton,  who  commands  the  Military 
Department  of  Texas,  has  hitherto 
prevented  any  serious  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  malcontents. 

There  has  recently  been  a  marked 
increase  in  the  volume  of  American 
shipping  trade  with  Mexico.  During 
1 89 1,  the  number  of  American  steam- 
ers entering  Mexican  ports  was  greater 
than  that  of  vessels  of  all  other  nations 
combined;  while  United  States  vessels 
were  second  only  to  those  of  Mexico 
herself  in  carrying  Mexican  produce 
abroad. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

Revolutions  in  Central  America  are 
almost  periodic  in  their  occurrence. 
Further  light  has  been  shed  upon  the 
disturbances  in  Honduras  reported  in 
our  last  number  (p.  197).  The  repub- 
lic has  never  been  perfectly  tranquil 
since  the  overthrow,  in  1885,  of  Pres- 
ident Soto,  who  was  a  statesman  of 
broad  and  advanced  political  ideas. 
Through  the  influence  of  General  Ruf- 
fino  Barrios,  President  of  Gautemala, 
who  exercised  almost  dictatorial  pow- 
er over  the  five  republics  of  Central 
America,  and  who  was  aiming  to  form 
them  into  a  Confederation  united  un- 
der his  rule,  Soto  was  replaced  by  the 
more  subservient  President  Bogran. 
The  present  head  of  the  Government 
is  Senor  Leiva,  against  whom  the  re- 
cent revolution  was  aimed.  The  lead- 
ers of  the  movement  were  Generals 
Bonilla  and  Nuilla.  A  few  serious  en- 
counters took  place,  mainly  at  towns 
along  the  Atlantic  coast,  where  a  few 
positions  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
revolutionists  by  surprise.  The  town 
of  Lopez  was  bombarded  and  captur- 
ed by  the  government  steamer  Piz- 
zatti.  This  vessel  was  attacked  by  the 
Ivonne^  but  drove  the  latter  off.  Three 
other  small  towns  were  shelled,  after 
which  the  Pizzatti  attacked  the  town 
of  Ceiba.    After  holding  out  for  a  day, 


the  revolutionists  abandoned  the  place,, 
which  was  then  occupied  by  the  gov- 
ernment troops.  The  rebels  were  alsa 
defeated  about  August  i,  at  Danli, 
leaving  300  dead  on  the  field.  These 
reverses  broke  the  strength  of  the 
revolution.  General  Nuilla  was  cap- 
tured August  26;  and,  being  found 
guilty  of  treason  by  court-martial,  he 
was  shot  at  Truxillo  September  11. 
On  August  7,  the  United  States  ship 
Kearsarge  was  ordered  to  the  disturbed 
region  to  protect  American  interests^ 
but  was  subsequently  ordered  to  Ven- 
ezuela. Throughout  the  trouble,  the 
neighboring  republics  apparently  pre- 
served a  strict  neutrality. 

The  revolution  somewhat  seriously 
affected  the  export  trade  of  Honduras,, 
for  the  whole  Atlantic  coast  of  the 
country  was  closed  to  foreign  com- 
merce. That  commerce  is  the  main 
resource  of  Honduras.  The  annual 
volume  of  exports  is  some  $3,500,000,. 
of  which  $2,800,000  goes  to  the  United 
States,  comprising  bananas, cocoanuts, 
indigo,  elastic  gum,  cedar  wood,  and 
other  agricultural  products. 

There  is  serious  tension  between, 
the  Legislature  and  the  Executive  in 
Costa  Rica,  over  the  public  school 
question.  President  Rodriguez  favor- 
ed religious  instruction  in  the  schools,, 
and  was  supported  by  the  Bishops, 
the  clergy,  and  the  lower  classes.  The 
majority  of  Congress,  on  the  other 
hand,  opposed  the  system.  The  Pres- 
ident thereupon  dissolved  Congress,, 
and  ordered  a  new  election.  He  tem- 
porarily settled  the  matter  September 
13,  by  proclaiming  himself  Dictator^ 
and  suspending  all  constitutional 
guarantees. 

THE  PANAMA  CANAL. 

Experience  has  heretofore  shown 
that  ship  canals  are  very  doubtful  en- 
terprises. The  Honduras  Ship  Canal 
project  proved  an  utter  failure.  The 
Manchester  and  Chignecto  Ship  Ca- 
nals are  still  struggling  with  moneta- 
ry difficulties.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  though  the 
prospects  of  the  last  named  are  very 
bright.  The  only  grand  commercial 
success  hitherto  achieved  in  this  line,, 
has  been  the  cutting  through  the  Isth- 
mus of  Suez. 
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Our  readers  have  already  had  out- 
lined to  them  the  material  facts  bear- 
ing upon  the  failure  of  the  famous  De 
Lesseps  scheme  at  Panama.  Under 
the  original  contract  of  1880,  the  ca- 
nal was  to  be  finished  by  March,  1892. 
Failure  overtook  the  enterprise  in 
1888,  by  which  time  $280,000,000  had 
been  sunk  (see  Vol.  I.,  p.  57).  The 
Colombian  Government,  however,  was 
persuaded  to  grant  an  extension  of 
time.  One  of  its  conditions  was,  that 
work  should  be  resumed  by  February, 
1893,  or  else  the  completed  fraction 
of  the  canal,  with  all  the  perrnanent 
plant  of  the  company,  should  revert 
to  the  Colombian  Government. 

Numerous  efforts  have  been  made 
to  rehabilitate  the  scheme;  and  it  was 
announced  toward  the  end  of  August 
last,  that  M.  Hielard,  Vice-President 
of  the  Paris  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
had  concluded  an  agreement  with  the 
liquidator  of  the  Canal  Company,  pro- 
viding for  a  new  company  with  a  cap- 
ital of  $30,000,000,  the  object  being, 
of  course,  to  resume  work  immediate- 
ly, and  thus  prevent  the  lapsing  of  the 
•concession  granted  by  the  Colombian 


Government.  The  recouping  of  the 
investors  is  again,  as  at  all  previous 
stages  of  the  enterprise,  made  abso- 
lutely contingent  on  further  outlay; 
and  it  yet  remains  to  be  seen  to  what 
extent  they  will  be  willing  to  take  the 
risk. 

VENEZUELA. 

The  war  in  Venezuela,  it  was  con- 
sidered certain  at  the  end  of  the  quar- 
ter, would  end  in  the  complete  triumph 
of  the  Legalistas,  or  revolutionists, 
and  the  installation  in  power  of  their 
victorious  leader,  General  Crespo.  Re- 
liable details  of  the  campaign  are  not 
yet  available  ;  but  it  seems  to  have 
comprised  a  series  of  struggles  on  the 
part  of  the  Legalistas,  against  succes- 
sive Dictators  who  called  themselves 
leaders  of  the  Government,  but  really 
fought  more  for  spoils  than  for  glory 
or  for  constitutional  rights.  As  was 
noted  in  the  last  number  of  Current 
History,  when  Palacio,  the  late  Presi- 
dent, whose  ambitious  schemes  were 
the  cause  of  the  trouble,  was  com- 
pelled to  flee,  he  left  the  Administra- 
tion in  the  hands  of  Vice-President 
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Villegas.  Villegas,  too,  after  gather- 
ing enormous  sums  by  enforced  loans, 
fled  from  the  country,  being  succeed- 
ed by  Mendoza.  He  also,  in  turn,  af- 
ter a  brief  career  of  plunder,  relin- 
quished the  Dictatorship  to  General 
Pulido;  and  it  is  over  the  forces  of 
the  last  thatGeneralCrespo  has  proved 
victorious. 

Crespo's  policy  seems  to  have  been 
to  wait  until  the  divided  forces  of  his 
enemies  became  so  weakened  by  dis- 
sensions that  surrender  was  impera- 
tive. Several  bloody  engagements 
have  been  fought.  About  August  i, 
the  government  generals  were  led 
into  a  trap.  The  Legalistas  attacked 
them  in  their  intrenchments  at  Ciudad 
Bolivar,  but  were  driven  back  in  ap- 
parent disorder.  The  government 
forces  pursued,  and,  when  on  the 
plains  outside  the  city,  were  attacked 
and  defeated  by  the  Legalist  reserves, 
losing  500  men,  including  three  gen- 
erals. The  forces  of  General  Pulido 
still  (September  30)  hold  out  feebly 
at  Caracas  and  a  few  other  points ; 
but  General  Crespo  has  formed  a  con- 
junction with  Generals  Colina,  Vegos, 
and  Guintano,  and  is  practically  mas- 
ter of  the  situation. 

It  has  been  considered  necessary  to 
dispatch  three  American  men-of-war, 
under  Rear-Admiral  Walker,  to  La 
Guayra,  to  protect  American  interests. 
The  Kearsarge^  which  had  sailed  for 
Navassa  Island  and  Honduras  on  Au- 
gust 7,  was  ordered  to  La  Guayra  in- 
stead, the  troubles  in  Honduras  hav- 
ing quieted  down.  About  September 
I,  the  Concord  ^^.^  also  sent;  and  she 
was  followed  on  September  11,  by  the 
Chicago^  with  Rear-Admiral  Walker 
on  board. 

With  the  practically  assured  tri- 
umph of  the  Legalistas,  it  is  not  prob- 
able that  serious  trouble  with  the  Uni- 
ted States  will  arise  out  of  the  forcible 
capture  of  six  Legalist  political  refu- 
gees who  had  taken  passage  on  the 
American  steamer  Caracas.  While  the 
vessel  lay  at  Puerto  Cabello,  General 
Urdaneta  boarded  her,  and,  against 
the  protests  of  her  captain  and  the 
American  Consul,  took  off  the  refu- 
gees, who  were  thrown  into  prison. 

Nor  does  it  seem  that  great  import- 
ance is  to  be  placed  upon  the  South 


Portland  incident.  It  was  charged  by 
the  Venezuelan  Minister  that  this 
American  vessel  had  sailed  from  New 
York  with  arms  and  ammimition  for 
the  Legalistas — an  incident  similar  to 
that  connected  with  the  Chilian  ves- 
sel Itata, 

BRAZIL. 

Although  we  have  had  to  record 
instances  of  local  agitation  in  some  of 
the  provinces,  the  general  condition 
of  the  Brazilian  Republic  is  one  of 
quiet  and  of  growing  prosperity.  The 
Republican  regime  is  daily  acquiring 
strength.     Early  in  July,   Congress 
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averted  the  troubles  incident  upon 
the  talked-of  new  Presidential  elec- 
tion, by  deciding  that  General  Peix- 
otto  was  constitutionally  entitled  to 
hold  the  office  of  President  until  the 
end  of  1894.  Baron  Ladario,  late  Im- 
perial Minister  of  Marine,  who  was 
wounded  in  trying  to  suppress  the 
revolution  which  overthrew  Dom  Pe- 
dro in  1889  (see  Vol.  L,  p.  60),  has 
openly  declared  his  allegiance  to  the 
Republic,  and  his  example  will  have 
great  weight.  A  bill  granting  amnes- 
ty to  all  political  exiles,  was  passed 
July  23 — a  sign  of  confidence  in  the 
stability  of  the  present  regime. 

Revenue  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
is  estimated  at  207,992  contos ;  ex- 
penses, 205,948  contos. 

Diplomatic  relations  with  Italy, 
whose  subjects  in  the  Provinces  of 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul  and  San  Paulo 
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number  about  100,000,  were  some- 
what strained  in  July  owing  to  the  ill 
treatment  of  some  Italian  sailors  at 
Santos  during  the  recent  epidemic  of 
yellow  fever  at  that  port;  but  at  pres- 
ent there  is  nothing  more  serious  than 
a.  local  animosity  against  Italians  in 
San  Paulo. 

THE  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

On  several  occasions  recently,  the 
tedious  processes  connected  with  the 
transference  of  power  from  the  old  to 
the  new  Ministry  have  been  accompa- 
nied with  threatened  outbreaks  of  the 
old  disorders;  but  each  time  the  dis- 
quieting cause  has  been  temporarily 
removed,  and  order  has  been  main- 
tained. The  tranquillity  of  the  coun- 
try is  not,  however,  stable.  There  are 
disturbing  elements  in  the  political 
situation.  The  names  of  the  new  Min- 
istry to  take  office  tinder  Senor  Saenz- 
Pena,  have  not  given  universal  satis- 
faction, particularly  the  announce- 
ments for  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Ministry  of  War.  Serious  dis- 
affection exists  in  the  Army;  and  a 
conspiracy  against  the  Government, 
embracing  officers  of  three  regiments, 
was  detected  in  September,  thirty  of- 


ficers being  arrested.  In  August,  a 
contest  occurred  between  Congress 
and  the  Government,  over  naval  ex- 
penditures, but  a  deadlock  was  finally 
averted. 

In  regard  to  national  finance,  how- 
ever, much  is  expected  from  the  new 
Minister,  Senor  Romero,  whose  ap- 
pointment is  considered  a  guarantee 
of  honest  dealing  and  earnest  effort 
to  grapple  with  the  paper-money  ques- 
tion. The  country  is  recovering  from 
the  late  depression  with  extraordinary 
rapidity.  Railway  traffic  steadily  in- 
creases, the  new  shipping  docks  are 
full  to  overflowing,  and  the  customs 
revenue  has  nearly  doubled. 

CHILI. 

The  energy  and  thrift  which  notably 
distinguish  Chili  among  the  Republics 
of  Latin  America,  are  evidenced  by 
the  rapidity  of  her  recovery  from  the 
effects  of  the  late  Civil  War.  Trade 
has  regained  something  like  its  old- 
time  prosperity.  The  rate  of  exchange 
is  daily  growing  more  favorable,  a 
gold  dollar  now  being  worth  two  dol- 
lars and  a-half  in  currency,  instead  of 
three  dollars  as  a  few  months  ago. 
Public  works  have  not  yet  been  re- 
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sumed  to  any  great  extent ;  but  the 
construction  of  the  Trans-Andean 
Railway,  to  connect  the  Argentine 
Republic  and  Chili,  will  soon  be  start- 
ed again.  Under  the  policy  of  con- 
ciliation adopted  by  the  new  Govern- 
ment, which  has  made  few  reprisals, 
national  confidence  and  contentment 
have  been  restored. 

At  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the 
relatives  of  Charles  W.  Riggin,  the 
boatswain's  mate  of  the  Baltimore^^\io 
was  killed  by  the  mob  in  Valparaiso 
on  October  i6, 1891  (see  Vol.  I.,  p.  481), 
permission  was  granted  by  the  Chili- 
an authorities,  for  the  transfer  of  the 
body  to  the  United  States,  for  burial 
at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  the  dead  sailor's 
home.  On  July  13,  in  charge  of  Uni- 
ted States  Consul .  McCreery,  it  was 
taken  from  Valparaiso  by  way  of 
Panama  and  New  York.  On  August 
13,  it  lay  in  state  in  Philadelphia,  un- 
der the  old  Liberty  Bell  in  Independ- 
-ence  Hall.  Elaborate  preparations 
were  made  for  the  funeral  the  follow- 
ing day,  by  the  citizens  of  Philadel- 
phia, who,  in  view  of  the  extraordinary 
■circumstances  of  Riggin's  death,  and 
the  excellent  character  of  his  long 
service,  were  anxious  to  pay  to  his 
memory  every  civic  and  military  trib- 


ute. The  body  of  the  sailor  William 
Turnbull,who  died  of  wounds  received 
on  the  same  unfortunate  occasion,  still 
rests  in  the  Protestant  cemetery  at 
Valparaiso. 

At  the  close  of  the  quarter,  United 
States  Minister  Egan  had  left  Santi- 
ago on  his  vacation,  and  was  daily 
expected  to  arrive  in  New  York  City. 
He  bore  with  him  the  Chilian  Claims 
Treaty  recently  concluded  (p.  220), 
together  with  letters  of  credit  for  the 
$75,000  indemnity  for  the  outrage  up- 
on the  men  of  the  Baltimore. 

BOLIVIA. 

Early  in  August,  dispatches  were 
received  reporting  the  outbreak  of  a 
serious  revolutionary  movement  un- 
der General  Camacho,  the  leader  of 
the  Liberal  party  in  Bolivia,  who  has 
long  been  bitterly  opposed  to  the 
dominant  Clerical  party.  In  May, 
1890  (see  Vol.  I.,  p.  66),  a  similar  up- 
rising occurred,  necessitating  the  proc- 
lamation of  a  state  of  siege,  which  the 
Government  did  not  feel  safe  in  sus- 
pending until  the  middle  of  last  year. 
In  the  present  instance,  martial  law 
has  again  been  proclaimed;  and  Cam- 
acho, together  with  sixteen  Deputies, 
has  been  exiled. 


RECORD  OF  PROGRESS. 
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THE  expedition  of  Lieutenant  R. 
E.  Peary,  of  the  United  States 
Navy  (see  Vol.  I.,  p.  451),  has 
revealed  the  secret  of  the  northern 
boundary  of  Greenland.  In  1882, 
Lockwood  and  Brainard,  of  the  Gree- 
ley expedition,  had  reached  the  high- 
est latitude  yet  attained  by  man,  'Zt^"" 
24',  at  Lockwood  Island  on  the  west. 
On  the  east  coast,  no  more  northerly 
point  had  been  reached  than  the  79th 
parallel.  To  ascertain  how  far  north 
Greenland  extends,  and  whether  jt 
does  not  present  the  most  favorable 
basis  for  future  advances  to  the  Pole, 
was  the  task  Lieutenant  Peary  under- 
took to  accomplish. 

He  succeeded  in  enlisting  the  sup- 


port of  the  National  Academy  of 
Science  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  and  the 
steamer  Kite  was  fitted  out,  sailing 
northward  on  June  6  of  last  year. 
Lieutenant  Peary  was  accompanied 
by  his  brave  and  accomplished  wife, 
to  whom  he  had  only  recently  been 
married,  the  first  lady  who  ever  took 
part  in  a  Polar  expedition.  Before 
landing  at  McCormick  Bay,  the  Lieu- 
tenant's leg  was  broken  by  a  piece  of 
ice  which  was  whirled  over  the  ves- 
sel. Quarters  were,  however,  erected 
for  the  party;  and  the  winter  was 
passed  in  comparative  comfort,  the 
neighboring  regions  being  thorough- 
ly explored. 

On  May  3  last,  Mr.  Peary,  with  Mr. 
Astrup,  a  Norwegian,  took  leave  of 
his  wife,  and  started  on  his  journey 
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northward  and  inland.  They  were 
gone  a  little  over  three  months,  but 
no  mishap  of  any  kind  occurred.  They 
traversed  an  unbroken  expanse  of  ice 
and  snow,  which  gradually  reached  an 
elevation  of  about  8,000  feet.  On  the 
26th  of  June,  the  land  limit,  which  had 
been  on  their  northwest,  confronted 
them  to  the  north  and  northeast;  and, 
continuing  farther,  they  found  it  de- 
flected to  the  southeast.  They  kept  on 
in  the  direction  of  that  break  on  the 
coast-line  which  is  indicated  on  all 
maps  as  an  unsolved  mystery;  and,  on 
July  4,  came  upon  a  large  bay  open- 
ing east  and  northeast,  in  latitude  81° 
37',  and  longitude  34°,  which  they  ap- 
propriately named  Independence  Bay. 
The  journey  back  was  uneventful, 
and  they  safely  reached  McCormick 
Bay  on  August  6,  having  traveled  over 
1,300  miles.  There  they  found  the  Kite, 
which  had  been  sent  to  their  relief  by 
the  Academy  of  Science  (p.  100).  Em- 
barking, they  were  safely  landed  at 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  on  Septem- 
ber II. 

The  only  disaster  of  the  expedition, 
which  occurred  just  before  the  Kite 
started  on  the  return  trip,  was  the 
loss  of  Mr.  Verhoeff,  of  Kentucky,  the 
geologist.  He  left  by  himself  on  a 
two  days'  scientific  trip  to  a  neighbor- 
ing settlement,  and  never  returned. 
His  footsteps  were  traced  to  the  edge 
of  a  glacier,  into  one  of  the  crevasses 
of  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  fallen. 
Some  of  his  specimens  were  discov- 
ered, but  no  further  trace  of  him 

In  Lieutenant  Peary's  opinion,  the 
expedition  has  proved  Greenland  to 
be  an  island,  the  most  northerly  point 
of  which  lies  not  far  above  the  82d  par- 
allel, the  two  northern  coasts  converg- 
ing rapidly  above  the  77  th  parallel. 
This  confirms  the  opinion  of  Lieuten- 
ant Greely.  It  should  be  noted  that 
Lieutenant  Peary  has  not  deprived 
Lieutenant  Lockwood  and  Sergeant 
Brainard  of  their  laurels  in  having 
reached  the  furthest  northern  point. 
He  has,  however,  reached  the  highest 
point  yet  attained  on  the  east  coast; 
has  made  important  discoveries  north 
of  Cape  Bismarck;  has  demonstrated 
the  facility  of  northward  travel  by  the 
inland  route,  a  conclusion  to  which  he 
was  led  on  occasion  of  his  inland  ex- 


cursion in  1886;  and  he  has  also  dem- 
onstrated the  impracticability  of  reach- 
ing the  North  Pole  by  following  the^ 
route  of  Lockwood,  since  the  land  ex- 
tends no  great  distance  above  the 
point  reached  by  the  latter. 

The  Danish  expedition  which  start- 
ed out  in  June  last  year  to  explore  the 
east  coast  of  Greenland  (see  Vol.  I., 
p.  321)  passed  the  winter  in  Scoresby's 
Land,  in  latitude  70"^  27',  making  ob- 
servations  and  collecting  specimens- 
which  are  said  to  be  of  great  scientific 
importance. 

The  planet  Mars  comes  into  opposi- 
tion once  in  a  little  over  two  years,, 
but  it  is  only  once  in  about  fifteen 
years  that  it  approaches  as  near  the 
earth  as  it  was  on  August  4  last.  Be- 
ing then  in  perihelion,  it  was  distant, 
from  our  planet  only  about  35,000,000 
miles,  which  distance  becomes  over 
61,000,000  miles  in  case  of  an  opposi- 
tion when  Mars  is  in  aphelion.  For 
weeks  before  and  after  August  4  last, 
excellent  opportunities  of  observing 
the  planet  were  afforded. 

It  was  in  1877  that  Asaph  Hall,  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  discovered  the  two- 
tiny  satellites  of  Mars;  and  Schiapa- 
relli,  the  Italian,  at  Milan,  detected  a 
system  of  delicate  lines  or  stripes  cov- 
ering the  equatorial  and  temperate 
zones  of  the  planet.  These  Schiapa- 
relli  called  "canals,"  and  described  as- 
double,  each  consisting  of  two  paral- 
lel lines.  It  was  soon  suggested, 
though  by  no  competent  authority, 
that  these  objects  were  stupendous- 
engineering  works  which  showed  the 
presence  of  inhabitants  on  Mars,  pos- 
sibly superior  to  us  in  intelligence  and 
skill. 

Much  valuable  information  has  been 
gleaned  from  the  recent  observations. 
The  existence  of  the  network  of  bands- 
observed  by  Schiaparelli  has  been  con- 
firmed; but  they  have  not  been  found 
to  consist  of  double  lines,  which  fact 
weakens  the  theory  that  they  are  ar- 
tificial structures,  but  does  not  remove 
them  from  the  realm  of  curious  spec- 
ulation. The  question  of  the  habita- 
bility  of  the  planet  is  still  unsolved; 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  Professor  Hol- 
den  of  the  Licli  Observatory,  the  time 
has  not  yet  come  to  even  speculate  on 
it.     The  observations  with  the  Lick 
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telescope  have  given  important  data 
-concerning  the  satellites.  The  larger 
one,  about  twenty  miles  in  diameter, 
and  12,500  miles  from  the  surface  of 
the  planet,  revolves  once  around  it  in 
30  hours  18  minutes.  The  smaller  one, 
about  eight  miles  in  diameter,  and 
3,700  miles  from  the  planet,  completes 
three  revolutions  in  a  day,  and  travels 
so  rapidly  that  it  rises  in  the  west  and 
appears  to  travel  from  west  to  east. 
Numerous  dark  markings  within  the 
southern  polar  cap  of  Mars  were  seen 
by  the  scientists  at  the  Lick  Observ- 


ascribed  to  the  pres- 
ence of  snow;  and 
the  recent  observa- 
tions have  tended  to 
confirm  this  theory, 
for  they  have  shown 
that  these  white  re- 
gions do  really  in- 
crease and  decrease 
according  to  change 
of  season  from  sum- 
mer to  winter  and 
vice  versa. 

Professor  Picker- 
ing's station,  8,200 
feet  above  the  sea, 
and  with  Mars  al- 
most directly  over- 
head, was  most  fa- 
vor ably  situated; 
but  was  equipped 
with  only  a  twelve- 
inch  telescope. 

Professor  Holden, 
of  the  Lick  Observ- 
atory, has  discov- 
ered a  fifth  satellite 
of  Jupiter — a  star  of 
the  thirteenth  mag- 
nitude. 

About  August  I, 
at  Haines  Falls  in 
the  Catskills,  Mr.  J. 
W.  Rusk  succeeded 
in  photographing  in 
daylight,  during  a  violent  storm,  the 
bursting  of  an  electric  bolt. 

The  4rst  meeting  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  was  held  at  Rochester,  N  Y., 
beginning  August  17. 

While  the  attention  of  the  world  is 
directed  to  monetary  questions,  science 
has  been  busy  disturbing  the  relative 
value  of  silver  and  gold,  by  the  inven- 
tion of  new  machinery  to  save  the 
large  proportion  of  gold  that  is  lost  by 
the  ineffective  work  of  the  old  stamp 
mill,  and  other  processes  of  mining. 
The  "  Crawford  "  Mill  has  solved  the 


atory,  as  well  as  by  Professor  Picker- 
ing at  Arequipa,  Peru.  They  were  sup-  problem  of  the  cheap  mechanical  sep- 
posed  to  indicate  large  areas  of  land  aration  of  gold  from  pyritous  ores.  It 
from  which  the  snow  had  melted,  grinds  the  mass  so  fine  that  the  par- 
The  behavior  of  the  white  caps  cov-  tides  will  pass  through  the  meshes  of 
ering  the  poles  of  the  planet  have  for  a  handkerchief.  The  gold  having  been 
many  years  attracted  the  attention  of  thus  freed,  is  separated  from  the  light- 
astronomers.  Even  in  the  time  of  er  materials  which  are  floated  away 
^Sir  William  Herschel,  they  had  been  by    water    pressure    from    beneath. 
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Fully  90  per  cent  of  the  gold  is  saved; 
and  this  invention,  which  has  stood 
the  experimental  test,  bids  fair  to  rev- 
olutionize the  mining  in  lustry. 

LITERATURE. 

The  English  poet  William  Sharp 
has  been  given  a  felicitous  introduc- 
tion to  American  readers  by  Thomas 
A.  Janvier  during  the  quarter.  His 
bow  is  made  in  "Flower  o'  the  Vine," 
a  culling  from  his  two  recent  volumes 
of  verse — "Romantic  Ballads  and  Po- 
ems of  Phantasy"  and  "Sospiri  di  Ro- 
ma." "Here,"  declares  Mr.  Janvier, 
"joined  but  not  blended,  is  the  poetry 
of  the  South  and  of  the  North.  It  is 
an  inversion  of  that  curious  process 
by  which  the  waters  of  the  White  and 
Blue  Rivers,  whereof  the  Nile  is  made, 
flowing  out  from  separate  sources, 
journey  on  together  in  the  same  chan- 
nel for  a  long  time  without  mingling." 
Arlo  Bates  has  also  enriched  Poetry 
by  eight  poems  in  blank  verse  "Told 
in  the  Gate" — "in  the  arched  gateway 
of  fair  Ispahan."  They  are  Eastern 
in  color,  and  studded  with  very  pretty 
lyrics. 

The  poets  have  been  almost  silent, 
however,  and  the  graceful  prose  writ- 
ers, as  well.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
has  produced  nothing  better  than  "A 
Footnote  to  History;  Eight  Years' 
Trouble  in  Samoa;"  and  J.  M.  Barrie's 
only  gift  is  "An  Edinburgh  Eleven." 
These  "pencil  portraits  from  college 
life"  are  original  etchings  of  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson,  Masson,  Blackie, 
Professors  Calderwood  and  Eraser, 
and  other  of  their  Scotch  confrh-es. 

Perhaps  the  novel  most  worthy  of 
note  has  been  Hamlin  Garland's  "A 
Spoil  of  Office,"  the  best  yet  from  his 
pen.  It  is  the  story  of  an  Iowa  farm 
boy  who  rises  to  a  seat  in  Congress, 
gaining  an  insight  into  the  dishonesty 
of  politics  and  the  distress  of  the  farm- 
ers, as  witnessed  in  the  present  agra- 
rian uprising.  Richard  Malcolm 
Johnston  has  spun  a  new  Dukesbor- 
ough  tale  in  "Mr.  Fortner's  Marital 
Claims,  and  Other  Stories."  Mr.  Fort- 
ner's ideas  concerning  the  duty  of  wo- 
man coincide  with  those  of  St.  Paul; 
but,  unhappily  for  him,  Mrs.  Fortner's 
do  not.  Edward  Everett  Hale's  "East 
and  West,"  a  story  of  new-born  Ohio, 


follows  a  group  of  pioneers  from  Sa> 
lem  to  the  wilderness  in  1790,  afford- 
ing a  very  entertaining  glimpse  of 
America  as  it  was  one  hundred  years 
ago. 

Other  cleverly  written  novels  have 
been  Walter  Besant's  "Verbena  Ca- 
mellia Stephanotis,  and  Other  Sto- 
ries," of  which  "The  Demoniac"  is  the 
most  striking;  William  Black's  "The 
Magic  Ink,  and  Other  Stories,"  the 
best  of  which  is  concerning  "Nancie- 
bel;"  Mrs.  Oliphant's  "Diana,"  relat- 
ing the  terrible  mistake  of  an  honora- 
ble Englishman  who  wooed  by  proxy 
and  wedded  a  poor  maid  instead  of  an 
heiress;  James  Payn's  "A  Modern 
Dick  Whittington,"  a  young  poet 
struggling  upward  in  London;  Mary 
Angela  Dickens'  "Cross  Currents,'* 
wherein  the  great  novelist's  grand- 
daughter shows  how  a  woman  sacri- 
ficed her  art  to  her  love;  Hall  Caine's. 
serial,  "Capt'n  Davy's  Honeymoon," 
a  Manx  yarn  about  a  marriage  nearly 
ruined  by  a  boarding-school  educa- 
tion; A.  Conan  Doyle's  "The  Doings, 
of  Raffles  Haw,"  who  discovered  the 
electrical  transposition  of  metals;  Min- 
nie Gilmore's  "A  Son  of  Esau,"  whose 
heroine  throws  herself  away  upon  a 
worthless  man  in  a  new  town  in  the 
far  West;  H.  W.  French's  spirited 
"Lance  of  Kenana,"  a  Bedouin  David, 
who  saves  Arabia,  but  dies  by  his  own 
hand;  S.  Baring  Gould's  "In  the  Roar 
of  the  Sea,"  a  fierce  tale  of  a  Cornish 
smuggler;  I.  Zangwill's  amusing  "Old 
Maids'  Club,"  a  counterpart  to  his- 
"Old  Bachelors' Club;"  Colonel  Thom- 
as Knox's  "A  Close  Shave,"  in  which 
Major  Flagg  eclipses  Phineas  Fogg  by 
making  a  tour  of  the  world  in  70  days; 
and  "Silhouettes  of  American  Life,"" 
a  dozen  short  stories  by  Mrs.  Rebecca 
Harding  Davis,  the  mother  of  a  suc- 
cessful young  American  author. 

Two  rich  volumes  of  notes  and  rec- 
ollections have  been  those  entitled 
"An  Englishman  in  Paris.''  Therein 
an  anonymous  "person  of  import- 
ance" has  given  fascinating  peeps  at 
the  real  Louis  Philippe  and  Napoleon 
III.  Sir  Richard  Wallace  has  been 
suspected,  probably  wrongly,  as  the 
gentlemanly  gossiper.  Whoever  he- 
was,  he  makes  many  curious  disclo- 
sures concerning  the  July  Monarchy^ 
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the  Second  Republic,  the  Second  Em- 
pire, and  the  Third  Republic. 

History  proper  has  furnished  sev- 
eral important  works.  America  lends 
the  theme  for  most  of  them.  The 
first  volume  of  John  Edward  Payne's 
"History  of  the  New  World,  Called 
America"  comes  from  over  the  sea, 
and  is  valuable  for  its  study  of  the  so- 
cial economy  of  the  advanced  abo- 
rigines. Dr.  Walter  B.  Scaife  shows 
with  remarkable  clearness  the  expan- 
sion of  the  New  World's  boundaries 
in  "America:  its  Geographical  His- 
tory, 1492-1892."  In  "The  Puritan  in 
Holland,  England,  and  America," 
Douglas  Campbell  attempts  to  con- 
vince Americans  that  their  greatest 
debt  is  owed  to  the  Dutch  Republic. 
Hubert  Howe  Bancroft  writes  of  the 
commerce  of  the  Pacific  Coast  from 
Puget  Sound  to  Mexico  in  Vol.VH.  of 
his  "Chronicles  of  the  Builders." 
Winfield  S.  Nevins  looks  backward  in 
*' Witchcraft  in  Salem  Village  in  1692." 

South  America  is  not  neglected,  and 
Clements  R.  Markham  inaugurates  a 
series  on  the  Latin- American  Repub- 
lics by  an  admirable  "  History  of 
Peru."  It  calls  up  before  us  again  the 
Inca  Empire,  leads  through  the  Span- 
ish Conquest,  the  War  of  Indepen- 
dence, Bolivar's  career,  and  the  Chil- 
ian invasion,  and  leaves  us  in  the  Peru 
of  to-day.  What  has  thus  been  done 
for  the  South  American  Republic, 
Wm.  D.  McCrackan  does  for  the  land 
of  Wilhelm  Tell.  His  "Rise  of  the 
Swiss  Republic"  is  a  history  the  most 
nearly  complete  yet  written  of  the 
cantons  fabled  to  have  become  fed- 
erated in  the  league  on  moonlit  Riitli. 

A  study  of  early  English  history  is 
offered  by  Dr.  Charles  M.  Andrews  in 
*'The  Old  EngUsh  Manor;"  while  the 
century  between  1399  and  1485,  when 
the  Red  and  White  Roses  vied  with 
each  other,  is  comprehensively  set 
forth  in  Sir  James  H.  Ramsay's  "Lan- 
caster and  York."  The  "Story  of  the 
Byzantine  Empire,"  the  Eastern  por- 
tion of  the  Roman  dominions,  is  nar- 
rated by  C.  W.  C.  Oman.  George  S. 
Layard's  "Life  and  Letters  of  Charles 
Samuel  Keene,"  Pimch's  famous  art- 
ist, containing  many  specimens  of  his 
skill,  and  George  C.  Napier's  "Homes 
and  Haunts  of  Lord  Tennyson,  Poet 


Laureate,"  have  added  two  pleasant 
biographies  to  the  library  shelf.  Too 
much  hero  worship  spoils  the  late 
Henry  Hall's  "Ethan  Allen,  the  Robin 
Hood  of  Vermont,"  which,  however, 
brings  vividly  to  the  eye  the  profane, 
sceptical, but  patriotic  backwoodsman. 
Other  praiseworthy  and  instructive 
books  of  the  quarter,  so  poor  in  really 
notable  works,  have  been  Dr.  Weir 
Mitchell's  interesting  "Characteris- 
tics," which  had  already  appeared  in 
magazine  installments;  a  dozen  pleas- 
ant essays  "From  the  Books  of  Law- 
rence Hutton"  on  "  the  oddities  and 
curiosities  of  books  ;"  William  Win- 
ter's gathered  score  of  dainty  essays 
on  "Old  Shrines  and  Ivy,"  wherein  he 
speaks  of  Shakespeare's  Church  and 
Ely  Cathedral;  Prof.  Edward  Caird's 
scholarly  "Essays"  on  Literature  and 
Philosophy,  in  which  he  passes  from 
Dante  and  Goethe  to  Des  Cartes  and 
Metaphysics,  pausing  for  a  new  lec- 
ture, clear  and  concise,  on  the  genius 
of  Carlyle;  Vol.  11  of  the  Cambridge 
Shakespeare,  including  "Hamlet;** 
Dr.  Robert  Keely's  "Narrative  of  the 
Voyage  of  the  Kite  with  the  Peary 
Expedition  to  North  Greenland;" 
Poultney  Bigelow's  "Paddles  and  Pol- 
itics Down  the  Danube,"  more  con- 
cerning the  former,  although  declar- 
ing the  Servians  and  Bulgarians  to  be 
inclined  to  rebel  against  the  power  of 
Russia;  F.  D.  Millet's  account  of  his 
journey  in  a  canoe  down  "The  Dan- 
ube," from  the  Black  Forest  to  the 
Black  Sea,  getting  glimpses  of  seven 
countries  ;  Louis  Felbermann's  popu- 
lar "Hungary  and  its  People;"  Miss 
M.  B.  Betham-Edward's  "  Modern 
France,"  full  of  facts  concerning  the 
Republic  grown  up  since  Sedan;  Hen- 
ry Craik's  valuable  edition  of  "Selec- 
tions from  Dean  Swift's  Works;"  Dr. 
James  Sully's  "The  Human  Mind,"  a 
text-book  of  psychology,  giving  ac- 
count of  recent  physiological  discov- 
eries; Richard  L.  Garner's  curious 
"Speech  of  Monkeys,"  debating  a 
problem  untouched  by  Darwin — the 
original  of  man's  speech;  Sir  Robert 
Ball's  "In  Starry  Realms,"  collected 
popular  essays;  John  Burnet's  "Early 
Greek  Philosophy,"  gazed  at  through 
the  spectacles  of  modern  savages  un- 
til Pythagoras  resembles  a  "medicine- 
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man;"  John  Hunter  Duvar's  popular 
treatise  on  "The  Stone,  Bronze,  and 
Iron  Ages;"  Prof.  Wm.  Ridge  way's 
learned  investigation  into  "The  Ori- 
gin of  Metallic  Currency,"  finding  the 
cow  to  have  been  in  the  beginning 
the  universal  unit;  Prof.  Charles  Le- 
tourneau's  anthropological  history  of 
"Property,  Its  Origin  and  Develop- 
ment;" and  "The  Song  of  America 
and  Columbus,  or  The  Story  of  the 
New  World,"  by  Kinahan  Cornwallis. 
A  number  of  important  works  of 
the  quarter  have  dealt  with  religious 
themes.  Archdeacon  F.  W.  Farrar 
speaks  from  the  pulpit  in  social  ser- 
mons in  "  Ephphatha,  or  the  Amelior- 
ation of  the  World."  Brother  Azarias, 
anindependentCatholic  thinker,  writes 
very  gracefully  on  some  "  Phases  of 
Thought  and  Criticism."  Bishop  A. 
W.  Thorold,  of  Winchester,  dwells 
tenderly  on  some  familiar  "  Questions 
of  Faith  and  Duty."  Dr.  Thomas  Re- 
nan  tells  of  Channing,  Newman,  Swe- 
denborg,  Bushnell,  and  other  "  Lead 
ers  of  Thought  in  the  Modern  Church. " 
John  J.  Elmendorf,  a  disciple  of  the 
"Angelic  Doctor,"  sets  forth  the  "  El- 
ements of  Moral  Theology,  Based  on 
the  Summa  Theologies  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas." 

ART. 

At  the  Art  Exhibition  held  early  in 
August  in  Munich,  Bavaria,  Mr.  Whis- 
tler, the  English  artist,  and  Mr. 
Dwight,  of  New  York,  were  awarded 
medals  of  the  first  class.  Two  other 
American  artists,  Messrs.  Dewing  and 
Hassenclulde,  of  New  York,  were  hon- 
ored with  medals  of  the  second  class. 

About  the  middle  of  July,  a  recon- 
ciliation was  effected  between  the  two 
Salons  of  Paris,  in  the  Champ  de  Mars 
and  the  Palais  de  I'lndustrie.  The  ri- 
valry had  threatened  to  mar  the  effect 
of  the  French  art  display  at  the  World's 
Fair  ;  but  it  was  finally  decided  to 
choose  an  equal  number  from  the  two 
Salons  for  the  Chicago  jury.  This  did 
much  to  wipe  out  the  dissension;  but 
another  important  consideration  was 
the  fact  that  the  Champ  de  Mars  Salo7t 
had  not  paid  expenses. 

MUSIC  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

The  quarter  has  been  replete  with 


incidents  of  importance  as  regards 
musical  and  dramatic  culture  in  both 
Europe  and  America.  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
in  New  York  City  on  August  27,  has 
resulted  in  an  indefinite  postponement 
of  all  attempts  at  the  production  of 
grand  opera  in  America.  For  nine 
years  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
had  exercised  an  educative  influence 
of  high  value.  It  was  within  its  walls, 
that  the  great  works  of  Wagner  were 
really  heard  for  the  first  time  in  Amer- 
ica on  a  scale  sufficient  to  give  an  op- 
portunity of  truthfully  estimating  their 
merits.  Hopes  were  entertained  that 
the  stockholders  would  agree  to  carry 
on  the  philanthropic  work;  but  they^ 
were  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  bur- 
dens of  further  assessments  in  an  en- 
terprise that  did  not  pay,  and  finally^ 
decided  to  sell  the  property  instead  of 
rebuilding. 

There  have  been  several  important 
new  dramatic  productions.  "Haddon 
Hall,"  the  joint  work  of  Sir  Arthur 
Sullivan  and  Mr.  Sydney  Grundy, 
scored  a  popular  success  at  its  first, 
presentation  in  the  Savoy  Theater,, 
London,  Eng.,  on  September  17.  It 
is  a  "light"  rather  than  a  "comic" 
opera,  in  which  love  and  serious  in- 
terest are  prominent,  although  in  the 
libretto  the  author  of  the  "Vicar  of 
Bray"  has  shown  the  influence  of  the 
author  of  "Pinafore."  The  story  is 
based  upon  an  historical  incident,  the 
romantic  elopement  of  the  Puritan 
Dorothy  Vernon,  daughter  of  the  mas- 
ter of  Haddon  Hall,  with  Philip  Man- 
ners, a  younger  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Ru'.land.  The  incident  occurred  in 
the  time  of  Elizabeth;  but,  for  dra- 
matic purposes,  the  scenes  have  been 
laid  in  the  days  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Haddon  Hall  is  still  the  property  of 
the  Rutland  family,  and  "Dorothy 
Vernon's  Walk,"  the  window  from 
which  the  maiden  signaled  to  her  lov- 
er, and  the  door  from  which  she  es- 
caped,  are  still  pointed  out. 

Preparations  have  been  made  for 
the  production  of  Sir  Edwin  Arnold's 
new  play  "The  Story  of  Adzuma.** 
It  is  written  in  the  same  blank  verse 
as  "The  Light  of  the  World.  '  The 
beautiful  heroine,  who  sacrifices  her 
life  to  save  her  husband  and  her  hon- 
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or,  is  a  pure  and  true  type  of  the  high- 
est Japanese  womanhood.  In  some  of 
its  tragic  scenes,  the  work  equals  those 
beautiful  passages  in  "The  Light  of 
the  World  "  which  picture  the  sorrow 
and  repentance  of  the  Magdalene.  It 
illustrates  with  close  fidelity,  the  man- 
ners and  motives  of  the  Japanese 
people. 

M.  Bernberg's  opera  "  Elaine  "  was 
presented  for  the  first  time  at  the  Co- 
vent  Garden  Theater  in  London,  Eng., 
on  July  5.  The  libretto,  by  M.  Paul 
Ferrier,  is  based  mainly  upon  Lord 
Tennyson's  poem.  The  music  is  thor- 
oughly French  in  character,  and  re- 
veals the  influence  of  Gounod. 

A  new  musical  comedy  by  Messrs. 
Gilbert  and  Grossmith,  "Haste  to  the 
Wedding,"  was  given  at  the  Criterion 
Theater  in  London  on  July  27,  and 
met  with  a  diversified  reception. 

The  ninth  Wagner  Festival  opened 
at  Baireuth  July  21.  It  was  notable 
this  year  for  the  marked  increase  in 
French  visitors,  who  are  said  to  have 
numbered  4,000,  as  against  7,000  Eng- 
lish and  American  visitors. 

Some  200  menibers  of  the  Arion 
Singing  Society,  of  New  York,  went 
abroad  this  summer,  sixty  of  whom 
gave  highly  successful  concerts  in  va- 
rious European  cities. 

Early  in  July,  a  concert  of  music 
composed  by  Americans  was  given 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  F.  X.  Arens, 
an  American,  at  the  Musical  and  Dra- 
matic Exhibition  in  Vienna.  While 
the  productions  were  well  received, 
the  fact  that  American  music  has  not 
yet  attained  to  the  title  of  a  native 
school  of  art,  with  features  distinct- 
ively and  originally  its  own,  but  rather 
reflects  the  culture  of  the  French  and 
German  masters,  has  called  forth  quite 
severe  criticism  upon  the  enterprise 
of  the  director. 

ARCHAEOLOGY. 

At  the  International  Congress  of 
Orientalists,  held  in  London,  in  Sep- 
tember, Rev.  Professor  Hechler, chap- 
lain of  the  British  Embassy  at  Vienna, 
exhibited  a  papyrus  manuscript  dis- 
covered a  few  months  ago  in  Egypt, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  oldest  copy 
extant  of  the  Old  Testament  books  of 
Zechariah  and  Malachi.     It  is  believed 


to  date  from  the  third  or  fourth  cen- 
tury, thus  ranking  in  age  with  the 
oldest  Greek  manuscripts  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint  versions  in  London,  Rome,  and 
St.  Petersburg.  It  also  appears  to 
have  been  copied  from  an  original  of 
the  Septuagint,  which  was  first  trans- 
lated about  280  B.  C,  for  the  use  of 
Hellenistic  Jews  in  Egypt. 

Not  only  Egyptologists,  but  schol- 
ars generally,  have  been  much  inter- 
ested in  the  results  of  the  last  season's 
labors  of  Mr.  Flinders  Petrie,  at  Tel- 
el-Amarna,  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Egyptian  city  of  Khuenaten,  lying  in 
a  wide  plain  east  of  the  Nile,  some 
180  miles  south  of  Cairo.  Mr.  Petrie's 
specimens  throw  much  light  upon  the 
details  of  everyday  life  in  an  Egyptian 
city  of  over  3,000  years  ago;  for  it  was 
in  1400  B.  C.  that  the  city  was  built  by 
Khuenaten,  otherwise  Amenhotep  IV. 
This  ruler  died  at  the  age  of  thirty 
years,  but,  during  the  twelve  years  of 
his  reign,  effected  a  revolution  in  art 
almost  unparalleled  in  history.  In  the 
freedom  and  unconventionality  dis- 
played in  carving  and  tracing,  an  ad- 
vance had  been  made  which  it  took 
the  art  of  other  nations  long  centuries 
to  attain.  A  tablet  representing  the 
King  and  Queen  fondly  playing  with 
their  children,  is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  finest  pieces  of  carving  ever  pro- 
duced. The  ancient  city  was  des- 
troyed within  a  generation  or  two  after 
the  death  of  its  remarkable  King. 

RELIGION. 

Canada  was  honored  with  being 
chosen  as  the  place  of  meeting  of  the 
fifth  General  Council  of  the  Alliance 
of  Reformed  Churches  holding  the 
Presbyterian  system.  From  Septem- 
ber 21  to  30,  delegates  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  where  a  Presbyterian 
form  of  worship  is  maintained,  sat  in 
Toronto,  Ont.,  deliberating  over  ques- 
tions of  creed,  church  government, 
and  the  relation  of  Presbyterianism  to 
religious  and  civil  progress. 

The  Pan- Presbyterian  Council  is  to 
the  various  branches  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church  similar  to  what  an  Ecu- 
menical Council  is  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,  or  a  Pan-Anglican  Synod  to 
the  Anglican  Church.  Although  the 
idea  of  such  an  alliance  was  conceived 
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by  Calvin  in  1552,  it  took  no  definite 
shape  until  1870,  when  the  Rev.  Dr. 
McCosh,  late  President  of  Princeton 
College,  advocated  it  as  a  practicable 
scheme.  There  are  many  who  see  in 
it  the  prospect  of  healing  the  breaches 
of  centuries.  The  Rev.  Prof.  William 
Gorden  Blaikie,  of  Edinburgh,  Mod- 
erator of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland,  has  been  the 
most  active  worker  in  its  cause. 

The  eleventh  annual  convention  of 
the  Societies  of  Christian  Endeavor, 
held  its  sessions  in  New  York  City 
from  July  7  to  July  10  last.  This  so- 
ciety represents  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable religious  movements  of 
modern  times.  Starting  in  February, 
1 88 1,  in  the  Williston  Church,  Port- 
land, Me.,  where  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  congregation  met  at  the 
invitation  of  their  pastor.  Rev.  Francis 
E.  Clark,  and  formed  a  society  aiming 
"  to  promote  an  earnest  Christian  life 
among  its  members,  to  increase  their 


mutual  acquaintance,  and  to  make 
them  more  useful  in  the  service  of 
God,"  the  movement  now  embraces 
20,000  affiliated  societies,  with  a  total 
membership  of  1,370,200.  The  late 
convention  was  attended  by  almost 
40,000  delegates,  some  coming  from 
points  as  distant  as  Syria  and  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  and  representing 
thirty  different  denominations.  Broad 
as  it  is,  the  movement  by  no  means 
represents  the  whole  of  Christendom, 
for  there  are  venerable  Communions, 
such  as  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the 
Anglican  Church,  which  either  stand 
aloof  or  are  but  slightly  represented 
in  it;  but  it  has  brought  out  in  a  strik- 
ing way  the  tremendous  latentstrength 
and  vitality  of  current  Christianity. 

Another  important  gathering  of  the 
quarter  was  that  of  the  Baptist  Young 
People's  Union  of  America,  attended 
by  5,000  delegates  from  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  who  assembled  in 
Detroit,  Mich.,  July  14. 
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I.  Colonel  John  Menderhall,  2d  United 
States  Artillery,  commanding  officer  at  Fort 
Adams,  Newport,  R.  I.,  63. 

Colonel  Benjamin  Gresham,  brother  of 
Judge  W.  Q.  Gresham,  Lanesville,  Ind.,  65. 
He  was  a  veteran  of  the  Mexican  War  and 
of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion. 

3.  Ferdinand  Strauss,  the  author  and 
composer,  Whitestone,  N.  Y.,  69.  He  was 
formerly  Secretary  to  Napoleon  HI.,  and 
was  also  a  member  of  the  French  Legion 
of  Honor. 

Major  L  Falls,  of  California,  a  veteran  of 
the  Mexican  and  Civil  Wars,  and  leader  of 
the  famous  charge  at  Cedar  Mountain,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

4.  Edmund  Deedes,  Sheriff  of  Norfolk 
County,  Woodstock,  Ont.,  82, 

Lieutenant-Colonel  AVilliam  F.  Drum,  In- 
spector-General of  the  Department  of  Da- 
kota, Fort  Yates,  N.  D. 

5.  John  A.  Messick,  Evansville,  Ind.  He 
enlisted  in  the  Union  Army  at  eight  years 
of  age  in  the  42d  Indiana  Infantry,  and 
served  three  years  as  a  drummer  boy  in  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion. 

10.  George  W.  Bungay,  litterateur  and 
lecturer,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  74.  He  was  the 
author  of  "  The  Poets  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
Time,"  "Off-Hand  Takings,"  and  "  Crayon 
Sketches," 


12.  Cyrus  West  Field,  with  whose  name 
the  successful  laying  of  the  Atlantic  Cable 
is  indissolubly  connected,  died  at  Ardsley, 
his  summer  home,  near  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.Y., 
72.  The  Field  family  trace  their  lineage 
back  to  Hubertus  de  la  Field,  who  came  to 
England  with  William  the  Conqueror  in  1066. 
Their  American  progenitor  was  Zachariah 
Field,  who  came  to  Dorchester,  Mass.,  in 
1632,  Cyrus  W,  Field  was  born  in  Stock- 
bridge,  Mass.,  November  30,  18 19,  his  father, 
David  Dudley  Field,  being  a  Congregational 
clergyman.  The  elder  Field  was  able  to 
send  two  of  his  sons,  David  Dudley  and 
Stephen  Johnson,  to  Williams  College  ;  but 
this  exhausted  his  means,  and  Cyrus  came 
to  New  York  City  at  15  years  of  age.  He 
was  at  first  engaged  as  an  errand  boy  in  A. 
T.  Stewart's  dry  goods  store  on  a  three 
years'  contract,  his  salary  being  $50  for  the 
first  year,  $100  for  the  second,  and  $200  for 
the  third.  During  his  leisure  moments,  he 
was  an  omnivorous  reader.  At  the  end  of 
the  three  years,  he  declined  an  offer  from 
Mr.  Stewart  to  remain  at  a  good  salary,  and 
went  into  the  paper  business  with  his  brother 
Matthew  at  Lee,  Mass.  In  1840,  he  became 
a  partner  in  a  wholesale  paper  house  in  New 
York,  and  married  Miss  Mary  Bryan  Stone, 
of  Guilford,  Conn.  Fifteen  months  after- 
ward the  firm  became  insolvent,  and  he  lost 
every  dollar  of  his  capital ;  but  he  commenced 
the  paper  business  again.     By  hard  work 
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and  persistent  effort,  he  finally  achieved  tri- 
umphant success;  and,  on  January  i,  1853, 
retired  from  active  business  with  a  fortune 
of  $250,000.  He  then  paid  up,  principal  and 
interest,  all  the  obligations  he  had  incurred 
by  the  failure  of  1841. 

After  his  retirement  from  business,  he 
spent  the  greater  part  of  1853  in  traveling  in 
South  America  in  company  with  Frederick 
E.  Church,  the  artist.  When  he  returned, 
the  time  was  growing  ripe  for  ocean  teleg- 
raphy. Morse  had  suggested  it ;  and  sev- 
eral stretches  of  submarine  cable  had  been 
laid  in  the  Old  World.     F.  N.  Gisborne,  an 


by  overland  wires  to  New  York.  Gisborne 
also  recommended  a  submarine  cable  be- 
tween Cape  Ray  and  Cape  Breton.  This 
line  was  to  connect  with  a  line  of  fast  steam- 
ers, which  were  to  make  the  short  trans- 
Atlantic  passage  in  six  days.  After  Gis- 
borne had  gone,  Mr.  Field,  while  studying 
and  revolving  a  globe  in  his  library,  con- 
ceived the  idea  that  a  cable  might  be  made 
to  span  the  ocean.  The  idea  was  not  origi- 
nal with  him;  but  he  seems  to  be  the  first 
man  who  regarded  a  trans- Atlantic  cable  as. 
a  practicable  commercial  enterprise. 
He  made  up  his  mind  to  embark  in  a 
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engineer  who  had  some  experience  in  the 
work,  had  obtained  a  charter  for  a  cable 
between  Prince  Edward  Island  and  New 
Brunswick,  and  for  a  line  from  St.  John's  to 
Cape  Ray,  in  Newfoundland,  but  was  un- 
fortunate in  both  enterprises.  Coming  to 
New  York,  Gisborne  told  his  tale  of  disaster 
to  Matthew  D.  Field.  The  latter  interested 
his  brother  Cyrus  in  the  matter;  and  one 
evening,  at  the  home  of  the  latter,  Gisborne 
explained  a  plan  for  a  line  by  telegraph  from 
Cape  Race  to  Cape  Ray  in  Newfoundland, 
thence  by  carrier  pigeons  across  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence  to  Cape  Breton,  and  thence 


scheme  to  connect  Ireland  and  Newfound- 
land by  a  submarine  cable,  and  induced  Pe- 
ter Cooper  and  others  to  join  him.  A  com- 
pany  was  formed  in  1854,  under  the  title  of 
the  "New  York,  Newfoundland  &  Lon- 
don Telegraph  Company."  The  charter  was 
accepted  by  the  Newfoundland  Government, 
and  the  capital,  $1,500,000,  subscribed.  The 
work  was  commenced.  A  post  road  and 
telegraph  line  were  built  across  Newfound- 
land. In  1855,  Mr.  Field  went  over  to  Lon- 
don, and  brought  back  a  submarine  cable  to 
span  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  between  Cape 
Ray  and  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton.     But, 
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after  about  forty  miles  had  been  paid  out, 
the  cable  parted.  In  1856,  Mr.  Field  order- 
ed another  cable  from  England,  which  was 
successfully  laid.  The  main  problem  of 
spanning  the  1,600  miles  between  Ireland 
and  St.  John's,  however,  had  not  yet  been 
solved. 

The  United  States  Government,  in  1856, 
at  the  request  of  Mr.  Field,  made  deep  sea 
soundings  along  the  proposed  cable  path; 
and  Mr.  Field,  at  the  same  time,  promoted 
the  scheme  with  his  usual  energy  in  Eng- 
land. Brunei,  Stephenson,  and  other  scien- 
tists devised  a  plan  of  insulating  the  wire 
by  a  sheathing  of  gutta-percha.  The  Eng- 
lish Government  engaged  to  furnish  ships 
for  sounding,  and  to  pay  ;^i4,ooo  per  year 
for  the  conveyance  of  government  dispatch- 
es while  the  cable  was  working.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1857,  the  United  States  steamers  Ni- 
agara and  Siisqiiehanna,  and  the  English 
vessels  Agamemnon  and  Leopard,  started 
out  to  lay  the  cable.  It  parted,  however, 
after  five  miles  had  been  laid,  but  this  was 
easily  repaired.  It  broke  again  after  335 
miles  had  been  paid  out;  and  the  expedition 
was  postponed  till  the  next  year. 

In  1858,  the  American  and  English  ves- 
sels met  in  mid-ocean;  the  ends  of  the  cable 
were  spliced  together;  and  the  vessels  start- 
ed for  the  land  on  each  side.  But  the  cable 
parted  several  times.  On  July  29,  the  ca- 
bles were  again  spliced  together  in  mid- 
ocean;  and  on  August  5  the  Niagara  arrived 
at  Trinity  Bay,  Newfoundland.  On  the  same 
day  the  Agamemnon  reached  Valentia,  Ire- 
land. The  connection  was  made,  and  both 
countries  boiled  over  with  enthusiasm.  On 
August  16,  1S58,  the  first  messages  were 
passed  between  Queen  Victoria  and  Presi- 
dent Buchanan.  ]\Ir.  Field,  on  arriving 
home,  was  given  a  grand  ovation  by  the  city 
of  New  York. 

But  even  while  these  festivities  were  tak- 
ing place,  the  line  ceased  working,  and  there 
was  a  decided  reaction  in  the  public  mind. 
Doubt  and  suspicion  prevailed.  Mr.  Field, 
however,  was  not  disheartened,  although  he 
had  invested  $350,000  in  the  cable  scheme, 
and  had  lost  more  than  $100,000  in  the  crisis 
of  1857.  He  vibrated  between  England  and 
America,  working  with  indomitable  zeal  and 
patience,  until,  in  1865,  the  mammoth  Eng- 
lish steamer  Great  Easter7t,  with  a  new  ca- 
ble on  board,  and  accompanied  by  other 
vessels,  left  the  Irish  coast.  The  cable  was 
found  to  be  defective  in  several  places,  by 
wire  being  driven  through  it,  which  was  the 
work  of  a  rival  company.  These  defects 
were  remedied,  and  the  cable  laid  to  within 
600  miles  of  Newfoundland,  when  it  broke. 
Three  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  to 
raise  it  to  the  surface,  and  the  Great  East- 
er7i  was  compelled  to  put  back.  Other  mo- 
netary arrangements  were  made,  and  the 
Great  Eastern  started  again  in  1866.  On 
Saturday,  September  7,  in  that  year,  the  ca- 
ble was  successfully  connected  with  the  two 
countries. 

Thirteen  years  of  ceaseless  toil,  in  which 
heart  and  brain  and  nerve  were  tasked   to 


the  utmost,  were  thus  finally  crowned  with 
a  glorious  success,  and  a  great  step  in  mod- 
ern progress  was  triumphantly  achieved. 
For  this,  Mr.  Field  received  a  gold  medal 
from  Congress,  the  cross  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Mauritius  from  the  King  of  Italy,  the  award 
of  the  Grand  Prize  by  the  Paris  Exposition 
of  1867,  and  banquets  and  receptions  in  his 
honor  in  New  York,  Liverpool,  and  Paris. 

Thenceforth  he  became  a  private  business 
man,  taking  an  interest  in  several  submarine 
cables  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  East. 
He  afterwards  identified  himself  with  the 
New  York  elevated  railroad  system;  but  in 
this  he  did  not  make  money.  He  was  con- 
nected with  Jay  Gould  in  completing  the 
Wabash  Railroad  system.  In  1880,  accom- 
panied by  his  wife,  he  made  a  tour  of  the 
world,  which  occupied  nine  months.  After 
the  assassination  of  President  Garfield  on 
July  2,  1881,  Mr.  Field  started  a  subscription 
for  Mrs.  Garfield,  which  realized  $350,000, 
and  which  he  invested  for  Mrs.  Garfield's 
benefit.  Later  in  the  year,  Mr.  Field  pur- 
chased the  New  York  Evening  Express, 
which  was  consolidated  with  the  Mail;  and 
held  it  for  six  years. 

In  an  evil  hour  he  was  induced  to  operate 
with  a  syndicate  on  Wall  Street,  New  York. 
He  soon  found  himself  antagonized  by  pow- 
erful capitalists;  and  in  the  struggle  he  lost 
millions.  He  was  reduced  to  the  ranks  of 
the  semi-millionaires,  but  never  lost  his 
equanimity,  courage,  or  public  spirit. 

The  death  of  his  wife,  the  disastrous  col- 
lapse of  his  son,  Edward  M.  Field,  who  was 
confined  in  an  insane  asylum,  were  the  last 
blows  that  struck  the  old  hero;  and  from 
them  he  never  recovered. 

13.  Ex-Lieutenant-Governor  Francis  B. 
LooMis,  ot  Connecticut,  Hartford,  Conn.,  80. 

William  W.  Backus,  founder  of  the  Back- 
us Hospital,  Norwich,  Conn.,  89. 

15.  Colonel  Andrew  Derrom,  a  soldier  in 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  afterwards  a  large 
manufacturer,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  75. 

Thomas  Cooper,  former  Chartist  leader, 
London,  Eng.,  87.  He  was  a  leader  of  the 
Leicester  Chartists  in  1841. 

General  the  Hon.  Sir  Arthur  Edward 
Hardinge,  K.  C.  B.,  C.  I.  E.,  Equerry  to  the 
Queen,  London,  Eng.,  64.  He  served  in 
the  Crimea,  and  was  one  of  the  participants 
in  the  famous  cavalry  charge  at  Balaklava. 
From  1 88 1  to  1885,  he  was  Commander-in- 
chief  of  the  forces  at  Bombay,  and  was  Gov- 
ernor of  Gibraltar  from  1886  to  1890. 

Mother  Lourdes,  First  Superior  of  the 
Home  of  the  Good  Shepherd  at  Halifax, 
N.  S.,  Montreal,  Que. 

17.  General  James  A.  Cunningham,  Super- 
intendent of  the  Soldiers'  Home  at  Chelsea, 
Mass.,  Chelsea,  62. 

Peter  Swart  Danforth,  Ex- Justice  of  the 
New  York  Supreme  Court,  Middlebury,  N. 
Y.,  76. 

18.  Alfred  Patrick,  C.  M.  G.,  formerly 
clerk  of  the  Dominion  House  of  Commons, 
author  of  "  Patrick's  Canadian  Controverted 
Election  Precedents,"  Niagara-on-the-Lake, 
Ont..  81. 
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Mrs.  Rose  Terry  Cooke,  novelist,  Pitts- 
field,  Mass.,  65.  She  was  the  best  known  of 
the  authoresses  of  New  England.  Her  first 
literary  work  was  a  volume  of  verse  entitled 
"  Poems  by  Rose  Terry,"  in  i860.  She  was 
married  in  1873  to  Rollin  D.  Cooke,  a  banker 
of  Winstead,  Conn.  She  was  subsequently 
the  author  of  "  Happy  Dodd,"  "  Somebody's 
Neighbors,"  "  The  Deacon's  Week,"  "The 
Sphinx's  Children,"  "No:  a  Story  for  Boys," 
and  other  sketches  descriptive  of  New  Eng- 
land life.  Her  work  included  also  the  writ- 
ing of  short  stories  for  the  magazines. 

19.  Thomas  Cook,  the  famous  excursion 
agent,  Stoneycroft,  Leicester,  England,  84. 
He  was  the  founder  of  Cook's  Excursions, 
an  enterprise  which  proved  a  great  success. 

20.  Cardinal  Giuseppe  d'Annibale,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Congregation  of  Indulgences 
and  Sacred  Relics,  Rome,  Italy,  72.  He 
was  appointed  a  Cardinal  in  1889. 

22.  Mother  Caroline,  Mother  Superior  of 
the  Order  of  Notre  Dame,  and  Commissary- 
General  of  that  sisterhood  in  America,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  71. 

Dr.  Aaron  L.  Chapin,  Ex-President  of 
Beloit  College,  Beloit,  Wis.,  75. 

24.  Thomas  Nickerson,  famous  railroad 
builder,  Newton,  Mass. ,  82.  He  constructed 
the  largest  part  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe  Railroad  in  1872,  at  the  rate  of  over 
two  miles  a  day. 

Colonel  S.  Sturgeon,  U.  S.  A.  (retired), 
Hagerstown,  Pa. ,  54.  During  the  Civil  War, 
he  was  a  member  of  General  Sheridan's  staff. 

Right  Rev.  Thomas  Legh  Claughton,  late 
Bishop  of  St.  Alban's,  London,  Eng.,  84. 

27.  Major  Henry  B.  Judd,  a  veteran  of 
the  Mexican  War,  Wilmington,  Del.,  76. 

Justice  Oliver  A.  Kibbe,  prominent  citi- 
zen, journalist,  and  member  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  New  Brunswick,  N. 

J.,  71. 

Viscount  Sherbrooke,  London,  England, 
82.  He  served  in  the  Australia  Council 
from  1843  to  1850;  but  returned  to  England, 
and  entered  Parliament  in  the  Liberal  inter- 
est. He  represented  at  different  times  Kid- 
derminster, Calne,  and  the  newly  enfran- 
chised University  of  London.  After  filling 
several  important  public  positions,  he  be- 
came Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  af- 
terward Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  under  Mr.  Gladstone. 

29.  Alexander  K.  Craig,  Democratic  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  Pennsylvania,  Clays- 
ville.  Pa.,  60. 

Henry  Faithful  Garey,  Associate  Judge 
of  the  Supreme  Bench  of  Baltimore,  Balti- 
more, Md.,  71. 

30.  Pierre  Edmond  Teisserenc  de  Bort, 
French  statesman,  Paris,  77.  In  1872,  he 
was  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce, 
and  later  became  Minister  of  Finance  in  the 
Cabinet  of  M.  Thiers.  He  was  subsequently 
a  Senator,  and  Ambassador  at  Vienna,  but 
retired  in  1880. 

Professor  Edward  T.  Fristoe,  of  the  Co- 
lumbia University,  Washington,  D.  C,  62. 
He  was  at  one  time  on  the  Faculty  of  the 
University  of  Missouri. 
VOL.  IL-2S. 


Baron  Joseph  Alexander  Hubner,  Aus- 
trian diplomatist, Vienna,  81.  In  1849,  he  was 
Austrian  Ambassador  at  Paris;  and  in  1856, 
signed  the  Treaty  of  Paris  for  his  Govern- 
ment, and  is  supposed  to  have  persuaded  his 
sovereign  to  remain  neutral  during  the  Cri- 
mean War.  He  was  the  author  of  the  "  Life 
and  Times  of  Sixtus  the  Fifth,"  which  ap- 
peared in  London  in  1872.  His  latest  book, 
"  Through  the  British  Empire,"  written  in 
French  in  1885,  is  full  of  praise  of  the 
English  rule  in  India  and  other  British 
colonies. 

31.  Ex-United  States  Senator  Anthony 
Kennedy,  of  Maryland,  Annapolis,  Md.,  82. 

AUGUST. 

1.  George  W.  Badgerow,  of  Toronto, 
Crown  Attorney,  York  County,  Buffalo,  N. 
Y.,  51. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Michael  P.  Small,As- 
sistant  Commissary-General  of  Subsistence, 
United  States  Army,  Governor's  Island,  N. 
Y. ,  61.  As  Chief  Commissary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  in  1864, 
he  supplied  the  armies  before  Richmond. 

2.  Colonel  John  A.  Price,  Vice-President 
of  the  National  Board  of  Trade,  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Commission 
for  the  Equalization  of  Taxes,  Scranton, 
Pa.,  50. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Daniel  P.  Waiting,  a 
retired  officer  of  the  Army,  Washington, 
D.  C,  84.  He  was  graduated  at  West  Point 
in  1832.  He  took  part  in  the  Florida  War  in 
1839-42;  and  afterwards  in  the  Mexican  War. 
He  was  promoted  for  gallant  services  at 
Cerro  Gordo. 

Samuel  Wright,  Superintendent  of  the 
United  States  Mint  at  Carson,  Carson,  Nev. 

3.  Ex-Judge  John  H.  Price,  Judge  of  the 
6th  Judicial  Circuit,  Baltimore,  Md. 

4.  Leopold  Mueller,  the  celebrated  paint- 
er, Vienna,  Austria. 

5.  Rev.  Dr.  F.  T.  Ingalls,  President  of 
Drury  College,  Springfield,  Mo.,  a  brother 
of  Ex-Senator  John  J.  Ingalls. 

6.  Sir  Daniel  Wilson,  President  of  the 
University,  Toronto,  Ont.,  76.  He  was  born 
in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  January  5,  1816,  be- 
ing one  of  a  large  family  noted  for  its  liter- 
ary and  scientific  achievements.  An  elder 
brother,  Professor  George  Wilson,  was  an 
eminent  chemist.  Sir  Daniel  acquired  his 
early  education  at  the  Grammar  School  in 
his  native  city ;  but,  when  a  young  man, 
went  to  London  to  further  prosecute  his 
studies.  Here  he  supported  himself  by  lit- 
erary labors.  For  a  number  of  years,  he 
was  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 
His  "  Memorials  of  Edinburgh  in  the  Olden 
Time,"  which  appeared  in  1847,  beautifully 
illustrated  from  his  own  sketches,  and  his 
great  work,  "  The  Archaeology  and  Prehis- 
toric Annals  of  Scotland,"  pubhshed  in  1851, 
attracted  wide  attention;  and,  in  1853,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  historian  Hallam 
and  Lord  Elgin,  he  was  called  to  Toronto 
to  take  the  chair  of  History  and  English 
Literature.  In  1862  appeared  his  greatest 
work,   "Prehistoric  Man:  Researches  into 
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the  Ori^n  of  Civilization  in  the  Old  and  New- 
World, "  which  established  his  authority  on 
historical  and  ethnological  questions,  and 
ranked  him  with  Sir  John  Lubbock  and 
other  eminent  archaeologists.  His  other 
works  include  "Caliban,  or  the  Missing 
Link, "  a  Shakespearean  study (i  869) ;  "Spring 
Wild  Flowers,"  a  volume  of  poems  (1873), 
reprinted  in  1875  with  the  addition  of  earlier 
poems;  and  "  Reminiscences  of  Old  Edin- 
burgh" and  his  work  on  Anthropology  (1885). 
His  "  Chatterton:  A  Biographical  Study"  is 
widely  known  and  praised;  and  another  bio- 
graphical sketch,  "  William  Nelson,  A  Mem- 
oir," was  published  in  1890.  Within  the  past 
two  years,  have  appeared  a  new  edition  of 
"Memorials  of  Edinburgh  in  theOldenTime," 
specially  valuable  for  its  sketches  of  buildings 
long  ago  destroyed,  and  "  The  Right  Hand: 
Left-handedness,"  a  monograph  setting 
forth  the  results  of  investigations  as  to  the 
extent  of  left-handedness  among  various 
peoples,  and  its  causes.  In  addition  to  the 
above.  Professor  Wil- 
son wrote  many  articles 
for  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannic  a,  and  fre- 
quently contributed  to 
the  press  of  the  coun- 
try on  academical 
questions,  in  which  he 
took  a  life-long  inter- 
est. He  had  great  nat- 
ural gifts  as  an  art- 
ist, and  turned  them 
to  good  account  in  his 
researches.  He  had 
an  abundant  collection 
of  excellent  landscape 
sketches  gleaned  dur- 
ing his  many  jaunts 
in  the  Scotch  High- 
lands and  the  moun- 
tain districts  of  New 
England. 

In  1 88 1,  on  the  retire- 
ment of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
McCaul,  Professor  Wilson  succeeded  him  as 
President  of  University  College;  and  in  this 
position  found  enlarged  opportunities  of  pro- 
moting the  main  object  of  his  life,  which 
was  that  he  might  be  instrumental  in  estab- 
lishing a  system  of  public  education  in  On- 
tario. That  he  was  successful,  is  evidenced 
by  his  intimate  connection  with  every  step 
of  progress  of  the  University  from  its  small 
beginnings  in  the  fifties  up  to  the  important 
part  it  now  plays  in  the  educational  structure 
of  the  Province.  In  i860,  the  University 
was  assailed  on  the  ground  of  extravagance 
and  ungodliness,  and  narrowly  escaped  ex- 
tinction, the  design  of  its  assailants  being 
to  break  up  the  endowment  and  divide  it 
among  various  denominational  colleges. 
Professor  Wilson's  address  before  the  Par- 
liamentary Committee  at  Quebec,  refuting 
the  charges  and  defending  his  institution, 
did  much  to  turn  the  scale  in  its  favor,  and 
has  become  part  of  its  history.  His  state- 
ments were  confirmed  the  following  year  by 
a  thorough  investigation  conducted  by  a 
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Royal  Commission,  which  proved  that  the 
most  careful  economy  had  prevailed.  The 
destruction  by  fire  of  the  main  building  of 
the  University,  February  14,  1890,  was  a 
most  serious  blow  to  the  President ;  but  not 
for  a  moment  was  he  disheartened.  The 
labor  of  reorganization  and  reconstruction 
was  immediately  begun,  and  the  work  of 
the  year  went  on  without  interruption.  Sir 
Daniel  happily  lived  to  see  the  old  building 
replaced  by  one  better  adapted  to  the  grow- 
ing needs  of  the  University. 

In  1885,  Professor  Wilson  was  made  Pres- 
ident of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada.  In 
1887,  he  was  knighted  in  recognition  of  his 
services  in  behalf  of  education;  and,  in  1891, 
he  was  given  the  freedom  of  his  native  city 
of  Edinburgh.  He  was  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  England,  and  had  honor- 
ary degrees  from  several  universities.  He 
was  on  terms  of  personal  friendship  with 
Longfellow,  James  Russell  Lowell,  and 
Tennyson.  Geniality  of  disposition  and  win- 
ning charm  of  manner 
graced  all  his  actions 
in  social  life,  but  never 
shone  brighter  than 
when  students  were 
gathered  around  him  in 
his  own  home.  He 
was  an  Episcopalian  in 
religion,  and  took  an 
active  part  in  charitable 
work,  being  notably  in- 
terested in  the  found- 
ing and  success  of 
the  Toronto  Newsboys' 
Home.  In  person, 
the  President  was  a 
unique  figure,  tall  and 
slender,  but  lithe  and 
vigorous.  He  was  mar- 
ried once,  and  had  two 
daughters,  of  whom 
one  survives.  His  wife 
died  about  seven  years 
ago. 

7.  General  John  Tillson,  Quincy,  111.  He 
commanded  a  brigade  in  Sherman's  March 
to  the  Sea,  and  later  became  editor  of  the 
Quincy  Whi^. 

General  Lewis  Warner  Thayer,  Warsaw, 
N.  Y.,  81. 

8.  Adrian  Decourcelle,  French  dramatic 
author,  London,  Eng.,  68. 

9.  General  James  W.  Denver,  a  prominent 
lawyer  and  army  officer  who  served  with 
distinction  in  the  Mexican  War,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  75.  In  1847,  he  raised  a  com- 
pany for  the  Mexican  War,  and  led  it  through 
to  the  City  of  Mexico.  In  1850  he  crossed 
the  plains  to  California,  where,  in  1851,  he 
was  elected  State  Senator.  He  was  at  dif- 
ferent times  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
and  Governor  of  Kansas.  When  the  Civil 
War  broke  out,  the  General  declared  for  the 
Union,  and  served  until  March,  1863,  when 
he  resigned. 

Dr.  Benjamin  William  McCready,  an  em- 
inent physician.  New  York  City,  79.  In 
1862,  he  helped  to  found  Bellevue  Hospital 
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College .  becoming  its  first  Professor  of  Ma- 
teria Medica  and  Therapeutics. 

10.  Professor  Henri  Rollin  Parker,  of 
the  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  Bishop  Bowman  Institute,  Paris,  France. 

11.  George  Du  Hamel,  Commissioner  of 
Crown  Lands  in  the  late  Mercier  Govern- 
ment, Montreal,  Que. 

12.  General  William  Pettit  Trowbridge, 
Professor  of  Engineering  in  the  School  of 
Mines  of  Columbia  College,  New  York  City, 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  64.  He  was  born  in 
Oakland  County,  Michigan,  and  was  grad- 
uated at  the  head  of  his  class  in  West  Point 
Military  Academy  at  twenty  years  of  age. 
He  remained  two  years  longer  at  the  Acad- 
emy, preparing  for  service  in  the  Coast  Sur- 
vey. He  was  engaged  in  many  important 
works  connected  with  that  Department.  He 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  First  Lieuten- 
ant in  1854,  and  two  years  later  accepted  the 
position  of  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the 
University  of  Michigan.  This  position  he 
resigned  in  1857,  to  become  Scientific  Secre- 
tary to  the  Superintendent  of  the  Coast  Sur- 
vey. In  1 86 1,  he  was  placed  in  charge  of 
the  Engineer  Department  in  New  York  City, 
where  he  remained  until  the  close  of  the 
war.  From  1870  to  1877,  he  was  Professor 
of  Dynamic  Engineering  in  the  Sheffield 
Scientific  School  of  Yale  College.  In  1877 
he  took  charge  of  the  Engineering  Depart- 
ment of  the  School  of  Mines,  Columbia  Col- 
lege, New  York  City.  From  1872  to  1876,  he 
was  Adjutant-General  of  Connecticut;  from 
1873  to  1878,  Commissioner  for  building  the 
Capitol  at  Hartford.  He  was  a  prominent 
memberof  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
and  was  a  well  known  contributor  to  many 
scientific  journals,  and,  it  is  said,  was  the 
first  engineer  to  suggest  the  idea  of  the  can- 
tilever bridge. 

General  L.  Gang  Dunn,  of  New  York  City, 
prominent  in  legal  as  well  as  military  circles, 
committed  suicide,  Denver,  Col. 

14.  Professor  George  T.  McLaughlin,  of 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
drowned  at  Lynn  Beach,  Mass.,  25. 

15.  William  Pittman  Lett,  for  36  years 
City  Clerk  of  Ottawa,  Ottawa,  Ont,  73.  He 
was  a  newspaper  man  in  early  life,  and  won 
a  wide  reputation  for  his  stirring  verses. 
He  was  also  made  a  white  chief  by  the  Al- 
gonquin Indians  for  his  skill  in  hunting. 

John  G.  Warick,  Member  of  Congress  for 
the  i6th  District  of  Ohio. 

16.  Jabez  a.  Bostwick,  the  well-known 
millionaire,  Ex-President  of  the  New  York 
and  New  England  Railroad,  Mamareneck, 
N.  Y.,  63.  From  1880  to  1885,  he  was  prom- 
inently connected  with  the  Standard  Oil 
Company. 

18.  George  Victor  Montague,  eighth 
Duke  of  Manchester,  London,  Eng.,  39. 

Madame  Trebelli-Bettini,  the  eminent 
operatic  prima  donna  contralto,  54. 

19.  The  Rev.  Dr.  John  Van  Nest  Tal- 
MAGE,  for  forty  years  a  missionary  to  China 
for  the  Reformed  Church,  Bound  Brook,  N. 
J.,  73.  He  wrote  a  Chinese-English  diction- 
ary, and  translated  several  books  of  the  Bi- 


ble into  Chinese.     He  was  a  brother  of  Rev. 
T.  De  Witt  Talmage,  of  Brooklyn. 

22.  Charles  Allen  Perkins,  Ex-United 
States  Consul  at  Barcelona,  Spain,  and  Ex- 
Minister  to  Portugal,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  60. 
He  was  the  only  American  who  ever  mar- 
ried into  the  Royal  family  of  Spain,  his  wife 
being  the  daughter  of  Count  Gurowsky  and 
Isabella  de  Bourbon,  an  Infanta  of  Spain. 
When  the  Carlist  war  broke  out,  Mr.  Perkins 
took  the  side  of  Don  Carlos;  and,  when  the 
latter  was  defeated,  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
Spain. 

Dr.  Thomas  F.  Wood,  Secretary  of  the 
North  Carolina  Board  of  Health,  and  editor 
of  The  Medical  Journal,  of  Wilmington, 
N.  C. 

Dr.  Joseph  Colvis,  the  prominent  colored 
physician,  Paris,  France,  61.  He  was  born 
in  New  Orleans,  La. ,  in  1831 ;  but,  at  the  age 
of  three  years,  he  left  for  France  with  his 
relatives.  He  studied  medicine  at  the  St. 
Louis  Hospital.-  He  was  repeatedly  deco- 
rated by  the  French  Government  for  public 
service  rendered  in  the  line  of  his  profes- 
sion, notably  in  the  Franco-German  War; 
and  a  few  years  ago  he  was  awarded  the 
Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  To  the  last 
he  retained  his  American  citizenship. 

23.  Colonel  Stephen  States  Lee,  one  of 
the  oldest  railroad  constructors  and  coal 
mine  operators  in  the  country,  Baltimore, 
Md. ,  80,  For  his  services  in  superintending 
the  work  of  aiding  the  sick  and  wounded 
during  the  late  Franco-Prussian  War,  he 
was  decorated  by  the  French,  Prussian,  and 
Bavarian  Governments. 

Marshal  Deodora  da  Fonseca,  first  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  of  Brazil,  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  He  led  the  revolution  of  Novem- 
ber 15,  1889,  which  overthrew  the  Emperor 
Dom  Pedro.  He  was  made  Chief  of  the  Pro- 
visional Government  after  the  Revolution; 
and,  in  February  of  last  year,  was  elected 
President  of  the  Republic  for  four  years; 
but,  in  the  November  following,  he  dissolv- 
ed Congress  on  account  of  financial  differ- 
ences, proclaimed  martial  law,  and  assumed 
the  role  of  Dictator.  He  had,  however ,  count- 
ed too  much  on  the  support  of  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  the  people  of  the  capital.  With- 
in a  short  time  the  people  rose  in  arms;  and 
Fonseca  was  at  last  forced  to  issue  a  mani- 
festo resigning  the  Presidency  in  favor  of 
Floriano  Peixotto,  the  Vice-President  (see 
Vol.  I.,  pp.  60,  172,  and  564). 

Myron  H.  Clark,  Ex-Governor  of  New 
York  State  Canandaigua  N.  Y.,  86.  It  was 
largely  through  his  efforts  that  the  two-cent 
limit  per  mile  for  railroad  fares  in  New  York 
was  adopted.  He  was  also  actively  inter- 
ested in  temperance  legislation,  and  was 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  upon 
that  subject.  He  was  elected  Governor  in 
1854,  the  first  Republican  Governor  of  the 
State. 

Rev.  Dr.  Hiram  Buck,  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  Decatur,  111.,  74.  He  was 
one  of  the  best  known  Methodist  clergymen 
in  the  West,  and  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
Methodism  in  Illinois. 
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26.  Rev.  William  Ware  Rowland,  for 
many  years  missionary  of  the  American 
Board  in  Ceylon,  Jaffra,  Ceylon,  75.  He  was 
born  at  West  Brookfield,  Mass.,  and  was 
graduated  at  Amherst  College  in  1841. 

Judge  William  A.  Stewart,  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  Bench  of  Baltimore,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  67. 

28.  Brigadier-General  James  H.  Blauvelt, 
commander  of  the  7th  Brigade  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  of  New  York,  and  a  prominent 
insurance  man,  Mount  Pleasant,  N.  Y.,  46. 

29.  F.  N.  Gisborne,  Superintendent  of 
Government  Telegraphs,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

30.  Judge  Church,  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent Judges  in  the  Province  of  Quebec, 
Montreal,  Que.,  56. 

31.  George  William  Curtis,  the  writer, 
lecturer,  and  student  of  politics,  West  New 
Brighton,  Staten  Island,  68.  He  had  been 
ill  since  the  latter  part  of  June,  and  discon- 
tinued his  literary  work  on  July  4.  He  was 
born  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  February  24,  1824. 
His  father  was  a  busi- 
ness man,  and  design- 
ed for  his  son  a  sim- 
ilar career.  From  his 
mother's  side  of  the 
family,  however,  he  in- 
herited a  taste  for  pub- 
lic affairs.  His  mater- 
nal  grandfather  was 
James  Burrill,  Jr.,  at 
one  time  United  States 
Senator,  and  after- 
ward Chief  Justice,  of 
Rhode  Island.  When 
he  was  sixteen  years 
old,  and  had  had  only 
one  year's  experience 
in  business,  he  went 
with  his  brother  to  live 
at  Brook  Farm,  Rox- 
bury,  Mass.  Here  he 
made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Hawthorne, 
Thoreau,  Margaret  Ful- 
ler, Ripley,  Emerson,  Alcott,  Parker,  and 
others.  In  1846  he  went  to  Europe,  and 
spent  four  years  in  travel.  He  visited  the 
Nile  country,  Syria,  Switzerland,  Germany, 
Austria,  and  was  in  Vienna  in  the  stormy 
days  of  '48.  The  last  months  were  spent  in 
England,  where  he  formed  a  very  warm 
friendship  with  Thackeray.  In  1851  he  pub- 
lished his  "  Nile  Notes;"  and  a  series  of  let- 
ters written  that  summer,  were  afterward 
collected  in  a  volume  called  "Lotus  Eating." 
"  The  Howadji  in  Syria  "  appeared  in  1852. 

While  on  his  travels,  Mr.  Curtis  contributed 
letters  to  the  New  York  Tribune  and  the 
Times,  and  on  his  return,  he  joined  the  edito- 
rial staff  of  the  Tribujie.  In  1853  Putnain's 
Ma<razine  was  founded;  and  Mr.  Curtis  con- 
tributed to  it  the  "  Potiphar  Papers,"  "  The 
Homes  of  American  Authors,"  and  "  Prue 
and  I."  The  "Potiphar  Papers"  were  a 
series  of  social  satires  on  the  New  York  so- 
ciety of  their  time.  Mr.  Curtis  was  a  part- 
ner in  the  magazine  enterprise,  but  took  no 
part  in  the  commercial   management.      In 
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the  crash  of  1857,  the  firm  was  found  to  be 
insolvent.  Mr.  Curtis  sank  his  private  for- 
tune; and,  for  the  next  thirteen  years,  all 
that  he  could  save  from  his  earnings,  and  all 
that  he  could  earn  from  lecturing,  was  de- 
voted to  the  payment  of  debts.  He  acquired 
a  national  reputation  as  a  public  speaker 
and  lecturer.  With  Mr.  Curtis  we  lose  the 
greatest  American  orator  of  our  time.  He 
ranked  with  Beecher,  Phillips,  Sumner,  and 
Everett.  In  grace  of  manner,  in  wit  justly 
directed,  in  broad  and  steady  sympathy, 
and  m  majesty  of  eloquence,  he  displayed 
the  qualities  which  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree were  the  characteristics  of  those  distin- 
guished men. 

In  October  of  1853  Mr.  Curtis  first  began 
writing  for  the  "Easy  Chair"  oi  Harper's 
Motithly.  It  is  through  this  work  that  he 
is  best  known.  He  also  wrote  a  series  of 
articles  for  TTarper's  Weekly  called  the 
"  Lounger."  When  T^arper's  Bazar  was 
established  in  1867,  Mr.  Curtis  began  a  series 
of  papers  entitled 
"Manners  upon  the 
Road,"  which  he  con- 
tinued until  1873. 

In  1856  he  first  en- 
tered actively  upon  his 
long  political  career. 
He  was  a  delegate  to 
the  Convention  that 
nominated  Lincoln  in 
,^  i860.  At  this  time,  his 
^  speeches  dealt  with  lit- 
tle else  save  the  all- 
absorbing  theme  of 
slavery.  In  1884  he 
was  a  delegate  to  the 
Convention  that  nom- 
inated Mr.  Blaine;  but 
he  opposed  the  nomi- 
nation, refused  to  vote 
to  make  it  unanimous, 
and,  in  the  canvass 
that  followed,  support- 
ed Mr,  Cleveland,  as  he 
did  again  in  the  campaign  of  1888. 

Mr.  Curtis  was  the  greatest  leader  of  the 
Civil  Service  Reform  movement.  He  was 
made  chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission by  General  Grant  in  1871;  and,  from 
that  time  until  his  last  address  at  Baltimore 
in  April,  1892,  as  President  of  the  National 
Civil  Service  Reform  League,  he  took  a 
most  active  part  in  promoting  what  he  con- 
sidered a  movement  of  supreme  importance. 
In  all  his  work,  he  was  characterized  by  ab- 
solute fidelity  to  high  ideals,  coupled  with  a 
conscientious  review  of  his  own  conclusions, 
and  a  sincere  consideration  for  the  views  of 
others.  He  always  took  an  interest  in  the 
education  of  women;  and,  as  early  as  1858, 
he  advocated  the  rights  of  women  in  his  lec- 
ture, "  Fair  Play  for  Women,"  As  Presi- 
dent of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  he 
labored  energetically  for  the  enlargement 
of  the  collections,  and  their  free  use  by  the 
people.  He  was  President  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Unitarian  Churches,  and  also 
an  officer  in  the  Free  Religious  Association. 
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As  a  speaker  he  was  peculiarly  attractive, 
neither  fiery  nor  impassioned,  but  graceful, 
winning,  and  always  dignified.  He  delivered 
eulogies  upon  Sumner,  Phillips,  Bryant,  and 
his  warm  friend  Lowell;  and,  through  his 
many  speeches  made  at  dinners  and  public 
meetings,  he  will  long  be  remembered  for 
his  gracefulness  and  appropriateness  of 
language. 

It  was  his  custom  to  spend  every  Thurs- 
day morning  at  the  establishment  in  Frank- 
lin Square,  in  writing  the  political  editorials 
for  Harper^ s  Weekly.  He  wrote  on  a  desk 
in  the  composing  room,  handing  his  manu- 
script direct  to  the  compositors.  Before  sit- 
ting down,  he  had  always  thought  out  what 
he  meant  to  say,  and  so  wrote  with  great 
rapidity.  During  his  last  illness,  he  often 
conversed  on  subjects  connected  with  his 
editorial  work,  and  his  last  intelligent  words 
were  on  his  favorite  subject  of  Civil  Service 
Reform. 

Mr.  Curtis  was  married  in  1856  to  Miss 
Anna  Shaw,  a  daughter  of  Francis  George 
Shaw.  His  wife,  son,  and  daughter  were 
with  him  when  he  died.  He  was  buried  in 
the  Moravian  Cemetery  at  New  Dorp,  S.  I. 

Gabriel  Reville,  the  venerable  chief  of 
the  Sisseton  tribe,  the  best  known  of  the  In- 
dians in  the  Northwest,  Sisseton  Agency, 
S  D.  During  the  great  Indian  massacre  of 
1862,  he  was  the  leader  in  the  defense  of  the 
whites;  and  his  splendid  career  subsequently 
in  subduing  the  hostile  Sioux  has  gone  into 
the  history  of  the  Northwest. 

SEPTEMBER. 

I.  "Aunt"  Keziah  Randall,  the  well 
known  centenarian,  Mattapoisett,  Mass.,  103. 

3.  Thomas  William  Parsons,  the  poet, 
author  of  "  The  Magnolia"  and  "  The  Old 
Home,"  Scituate,  Mass.,  73. 

Colonel  Edward  Parke  Custis  Lewis,  Ex- 
United  States  Minister  to  Portugal,  Hobo- 
ken,  N.  J.,  55.  He  served  in  the  Confeder- 
ate cavalry  during  the  war. 

4.  Dr.  John  J.  Reese,  the  eminent  toxi- 
cologist,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  74. 

5.  Daniel  Dougherty,  the  lawyer  and 
orator,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  66.  He  was  born 
in  Philadelphia,  the  son  of  an  Irishman. 
Early  in  life,  he  left  home  upon  his  father's 
second  marriage.  In  his  eighteenth  year, 
he  entered  a  law  office.  Five  years  later, 
having  already  proved  himself  to  be  a  fluent 
public  speaker,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
Philadelphia  bar,  and  soon  gained  promi- 
nence by  his  success  in  several  criminal 
cases.  In  1861  he  allied  himself  with  the 
Union  sentiment.  In  1876,  when  Mr.  Tilden 
was  nominated  for  the  Presidency,  Mr. 
Dougherty  took  the  stump  in  his  behalf. 
In  1880,  he  made  a  speech  in  the  Democratic 
Convention  nominating  General  Hancock; 
and  in  1888,  in  the  one  nominating  Mr. 
Cleveland.  Mr.  Dougherty  moved  to  New 
York  from  Philadelphia  in  1887,  and  began 
the  practice  of  law.  He  became  a  promi- 
nent member  of  the  Tammany  Society. 

7.  John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  the  poet, 
Hampton  Falls,  N.  H.,  85.    The  poet  was 


born  December  17,  1807,  at  Haverhill,  Mass. 
At  the  age  of  seven  he  was  sent  to  school, 
and  continued  there  until  he  was  sixteen. 
Apart  from  this  inadequate  training  obtained 
in  the  district  school,  he  had  one  year  of 
academic  life,  which  was  all  the  scholastic 
education  that  the  future  poet  received. 
There  were  about  twenty  volumes  in  the 
farm  home,  chiefly  religious  works.  The 
Bible  had  the  first  place,  and  the  boy  was 
fully  instructed  in  it.  There  were  also  lives 
of  Q uaker  mission aries ,  apostles  of  the  dispen- 
sation, etc.  A  copy  of  Robert  Burns'  poems, 
which  fell  into  Whittier's  hands  about  his 
fourteenth  year,  stirred  the  literary  ambition 
within  him;  and,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he 
contributed  anonymous  letters  to  the  Free 
Press,  a  journal  edited  by  W.  Lloyd  Gar- 
rison in  Newburyport.  Garrison  discerned 
signs  of  promise  in  the  productions,  and 
sought  out  the  writer.  A  lasting  friend- 
ship was  formed  between  the  two,  and  it  is 
conjectured  that  this  had  some  influence  in 
preparing  Whittier  to  enlist  in  the  anti- 
slavery  crusade  which  began  with  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Liberator  in  1831, 

Although  Whittier  had  not  had  the  op- 
portunity of  collegiate  education,  he  in  part 
made  up  for  the  lack,  for  as  a  boy  he  made 
friends,  and  they  lent  him  books,  which 
he  read  earnestl}^  and  eagerly.  He  came 
into  prominence  first,  perhaps,  through  his 
contributions  to  the  New  Eiigla7id  Weekly 
Review,  in  the  editorship  of  which  he  suc- 
ceeded George  D.  Prentice,  who  in  1830  had 
gone  to  Louisville,  Ky. ,  to  start  the  Jour^ial. 
His  first  volume,  entitled  "  Legends  of  New 
England  in  Prose  and  Verse,"  was  com- 
posed chiefly  of  articles  from  that  maga- 
zine. About  this  time,  he  was  recalled  by 
the  death  of  his  father  to  Haverhill,  from 
Hartford,  Conn.,  where  he  had  been  during 
his  editorship  of  the  New  England 
Weekly  Review.  His  mother,  his  aunt, 
his  two  sisters,  and  his  brother  constituted 
the  family;  and  seldom  is  there  seen  more 
intense  devotion  than  that  exhibited  by 
Whittier  to  his  family.  The  love  had  the 
exclusiveness  of  a  passion,  and  is  a  pos- 
sible and  even  probable  explanation  of  his 
life  of  celibacy.  The  descriptions  of  the 
various  members  of  the  family  are  some  of 
the  most  delightful  passages  m  "Snow 
Bound."  He  wrote  for  Buckingham's  New 
England  Magazine,  wherein  his  verses 
may  be  seen  in  company  with  those  of 
Longfellow  and  Holmes,  and  with  the  airy, 
imaginative  sketches  of  Hawthorne.  He 
wrote  still  more  for  the  Democratic  Re- 
view. 

When  the  slavery  question  began  to  at- 
tract attention,  Whittier  gave  special  care  to 
its  study;  and  the  result  was  the  production 
of  an  able  and  exhaustive  argument,  enti- 
tled "  Justice  and  Expediency."  He  entered 
with  heart  and  soul  into  what  appeared  his 
duty;  and  throughout  the  country,  in  farm- 
house and  mansion,  his  anti-slavery  lyrics 
rang.  In  places,  they  were  received  gladly; 
in  others,  with  anger;  and  in  others  still, 
with  indifference.     But  Whittier's  fame  as  a 
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poet  does  not  rest  upon  these  lyrics,  nor  did 
he  profit  by  his  connection  with  the  cause  of 
freedom,  but  rather  sacrificed  himself  and 
his  literary  reputation  that  he  might  do 
something  for  the  oppressed.  His  best  work 
is  seen  in  his  later  poems,  where  there  is  no 
strain  of  controversy  to  spoil  the  sentiment. 

In  1835-36,  he  was  a  Member  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature  from  Haverhill.     In 
the  latter  year,  he  became  one  of  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society;  and  soon 
after  removed  to  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  where 
he  remained  till  1840.     One  notable  trial  he 
had  to  go  through  in  Philadelphia  in  1838, 
when  he  was  conducting  the  Pennsyh'ania 
Freedman.     His  office  was  in  the  basement 
of  a  new  building  called  Pennsylvania  Hall, 
in  which  the  Abolitionists  attempted  to  hold 
meetings.     Disorder  lasted  two  days;  and  on 
the  third  day  the  building  was  set  on  fire  by 
a  mob,  and  totally  destroyed.    Shortly  after- 
ward Whittier  left  Philadelphia  for  good, 
and  settled  in  Amesbury,  near  his  birthplace, 
whither  his  mother  and 
family   had    removed. 
With  the  exception  of  six 
months  spent  at  Lowell 
as  editor  of  the  Middle- 
sex Standard,  Amesbury 
was   ever   afterward   his 
home,    though    he   spent 
some  time  each  year  at 
Danvers. 

The  subsequent  events 
of  his  life  are  few.     The 
first  volume  of  his  poems 
in  a  form  worthy  of  the 
contents,   was   published 
in  1849,  by  B.  B.  Muzzey 
&    Co.      It    contained 
among  other  poems  "The 
Bridal     of     Pennacook " 
and    the   well    known 
"  Songs  of  Labor."     Bat 
many  and  varied  as  were 
the    excellences    in    this 
volume,  the  later  poems 
are  on  a  far  higher  plane.     As  Dr.  Johnson 
said  of  Goldsmith,  Whittier  was   "  a  slowly 
flowering  plant."      With    every   new  effort 
he  showed  more  power,  and  incomparably 
more  grace  and  finish. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Muzzey,  the  pub- 
lisher, the  publication  of  Whittier's  works 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Ticknor  &  Fields; 
and  a  new, complete  edition  appeared  in  1857. 
At  this  period  Whittier  was  one  of  the  co- 
terie that  established  T he  Atlantic  Month- 
ly, and  he  continued  his  contributions  to  it  for 
over  twenty-five  years.  He  wrote  also  for 
The  National  Era  of  Washington,  both  in 
prose  and  verse,  from  1845  to  1859.  "  Mar- 
garet Smith's  Journal  "  was  first  printed  in 
that  paper;  so  were  the  "Old  Portraits" 
and  the  "Literary  Recreations."  These 
prose  works  are  less  known  and  less  popu- 
lar than  his  poems,  but  they  all  have  an  in- 
dividual flavor. 

From  1857  to  1866,  there  was  an  evident 
upward  movement  in  the  development  of 
Whittier's  genius.      This  may  perhaps  be 


called  the  "  landscape  **  period  of  his  life, 
Among  the  landscape  poems  may  be  men- 
tioned "  The  Last  Walk  in  Autumn,"  rich  in 
successive  pictures  of  scenery,  pervaded  by 
tender  feelmg,  and  full  of  reminiscence  and 
suggestion. 

Nearly  every  poem  of  this  period  has  its 
bright  setting  of  landscape — not  formally 
drawn  as  a  background,  but  an  integral  part 
of  the  conception.  This  is  seen  in  "The 
Sycamores,"  "  Telling  the  Bees,"  "  My  Play- 
mate," "  The  Old  Burying  Ground,"  and 
other  poems.  In  fact,  this  faculty  of  de- 
picting landscape  continued  through  all 
changes;  but  in  later  times  another  element 
came  more  clearly  into  view,  and  rendered 
everything  else  subordmate — the  powerfully 
developed  religious  feeling. 

Several  of  Whittier's  poems  had  a  personal 

bearing.     There  are  two  upon  Sumner  that 

will   be   remembered;    and    the   rebuke    of 

Webster  in  "  Ichabod  "  was  considered  by 

Emerson  as  Whittier's  most  powerful  stroke. 

The  poem  entitled   "On 

Receiving     a    Sprig    of 

Heather     in     Blossom," 

dedicated     to     Robert 

Burns,  is  one  of  feeling 

and  beauty. 

During  the  Civil  War, 
Whittier  was  in  a  very 
unpleasant  position.  He 
could  not  forsake  the  doc- 
trine of  Peace,  held  by 
the  Society  of  Friends,  to 
which  he  belonged;  and 
he  could  not  write  a  word 
to  encourage  the  war 
spirit.  Still  he  could  not 
but  feel  that  the  great 
contest  was  to  result  in 
the  freedom  of  the  con- 
tinent. His  poems  dur- 
ing that  time  were  sor- 
rowful, even  despondent; 

JOHN   GKEENLEAF  WHITTIER.  t)Ut    tOWard    itS  close,   the 

triumph  of  right  and  jus- 
tice and  law  had  a  corresponding  effect 
upon  his  pen  ;  and  his  songs  became  tri- 
umphant and  joyful  again. 

In  1866,  "Snow  Bound"  appeared;  and, 
whether  or  not  it  is  the  greatest,  it  is  the 
most  popular  of  Whittier's  poems.  Though 
realistic  in  its  pictures  of  the  life  of  half  a 
century  ago,  it  is  pervaded  by  true  idealistic 
feeling.  "  The  Tent  on  the  Beach  "  and  the 
miscellaneous  poems  printed  with  it,  nearly 
equaled  "  Snow  Bound  "  in  popularity.  An 
edition  of  Whittier's  poetical  and  prose  works, 
intended  to  be  a  final  one,  was  revised  and 
annotated  by  himself.  It  includes  the  poems 
by  his  sister,  Elizabeth  Hussey  Whittier, 
and  was  published  in  seven  volumes  in  1888- 
'89.  Since  then  he  has  written  several  short 
poems,  including  "Our  Country"  (i8go), 
"  Burning  Driftwood  "(i8go),  and  "  Between 
the  Gates"  (1891).  His  last  literary  effort 
was  his  poem  to  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
in  The  Atlantic  for  September,  1892,  writ- 
ten on  occasion  of  the  anniversary  of  the 
latter's  birthday  in  August. 
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Francis  Kernan,  ex-U.  S.  Senator,  New- 
York  City,  76. 

8.  General  Enrico  Cialdini,  the  Italian 
soldier  and  statesman,  81. 

Arthur  B.  Winterbotham,  Gladstonian 
M.  P.  for  Cirencester,  East  Gloucestershire, 
England,  53. 

9.  Most  Reverend  John  Medley,  D.  D., 
LL.  D.,  Bishop  of  Fredericton,  and  Metro- 
politan of  Canada,  Fredericton,  N.  B.,  88. 

10.  Rt.  Rev.  Timothy  O'Mahoney,  aux- 
iliary Bishop  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Tor- 
onto, Toronto,  Ont.,  67. 

11.  James  Trow,  formerly  M.  P.  for  Perth 
County,  Stratford,  Ont.,  67. 

12.  Rear-Admiral  John  Gumming  Howell, 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  Folkestone,  Kent, 
Eng.,  73. 

13.  David  Bruce,  inventor  of  the  type 
casting  machine,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  90.  In 
his  father's  press  room  in  New  York  City, 
the  first  copy  of  the  Bible  printed  in  this 
country  was  struck  off,  Mr.  Bruce  reading 
the  first  proof.  He  got  out  his  first  patent 
for  a  type-casting  machine  in  1838. 

16.  Cardinal  Edward  Howard,  Brighton, 
England,  63.  He  was  a  nephew  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk.  In  his  youth  he  served 
as  an  officer  in  the  Second  Life  Guards,  but 
at  twenty-six  years  of  age,  entered  the 
Roman  priesthood,  and  attached  himself  to 
the  service  of  Pope  Pius  IX.  The  most  of 
his  ecclesiastical  career  was  spent  in  Italy. 
He  was  consecrated  Archbishop  of  Neo 
Caesarea,  in  1872,  and  was  created  a  Car- 
dinal in  1877. 

17.  The  Rev.  Henry  P.  Tarsey,  D.  D., 
LL.  D.,  for  nearly  forty  years  President  of 
the  Maine  Wesleyan  Seminary  at  Kent's 
Hill,  Me.,  Boston,  Mass.,  73. 

D.  A.  McKiNLEY,  Hawaiian  Consul  to  the 
United  States,  a  brother  of  the  present  Gov- 
ernor of  Ohio,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Samuel  P.  Sparks,  State  Senator  of  Mis- 
souri, Warrensburg,  Mo.,  38.  He  was  the 
author  of  the  Sparks  Election  Law,  which 
governs  elections  in  that  State. 

18.  Rudolph  Ihering,  the  distinguished 
jurisconsult,  Berlin,  Germany,  74.  He  wrote 
a  number  of  works  on  law,  the  principal  of 
which  was  "  Spirit  of  the  Roman  Law." 

Colonel  Nicholas  Anderson,  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  commander  of  the  6th  Ohio  In- 
fantry during  the  Civil  War,  Lucerne,  Switz- 
erland. 

20.  Major-General  Daniel  Ullman,  a  pro- 
minent Union  soldier  in  the  War  of  the  Re- 
bellion, Nyack,  N.  Y.,  83.  He  was  a  lawyer 
by  profession;  but,  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  he  raised  the  78th  Regiment  of  New 
York  Volunteers.  He  was  engaged  at  the 
capture  of  Port  Hudson. 

22.  Captain  Henry  Pratt,  treasurer  of  the 
Michigan  Central  Railroad  Company,  New 
York  City,  54.  He  served  in  the  tjnion 
Army  during  the  war. 

The  Rev.  Charles  M.  O'Keefe,  the  well 
known  rector  of  the  Church  of  St.  Charles 
Borromeo,  in  New  York  City,  45. 

George  Granville  William  Sutherland 
Leveson-Gower,  Duke  of  Sutherland,  Dun- 


robin  Castle,  Scotland,  54.  He  was  some- 
what notorious  for  his  social  irregularities. 
The  title  now  goes  to  the  Duke's  oldest  sur- 
viving son,  known  as  the  Marquis  of  Staf- 
ford. 

23.  General  John  Pope,  a  prominent  officer 
in  the  U.  S.  Army  during  the  Mexican  and 
Civil  Wars,  Sandusky,  O.,  79. 

24.  Colonel  Patrick  Sarsfield  Gilmore, 
the  well  knowm  proprietor  and  leader  of  the 
band  bearing  his  name,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  60. 
He  was  born  in  Ireland,  but  came  to 
America  at  19  years  of  age.  By  the  time 
the  Civil  War  broke  out,  Gilmore's  Band  of 
Boston  was  famous.  With  it  he  went  to  the 
front  with  the  24th  Massachusetts  Volunteers. 
His  first  great  jubilee  was  organized  in  New 
Orleans  in  1864,  on  occasion  of  the  restora- 
tion of  the  civic  power  under  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  in  that  city.  After  the  war,  he 
organized  the  mammoth  peace  jubilees  of 
1869  and  1872  in  Boston,  participated  in  by 
over  20,000  people  and  2,000  musicians. 
About  20  years  ago,  Mr.  Gilmore  moved  to 
New  York  City,  where  he  organized  the 
famous  22d  Regiment  Band,  with  which  he 
made  most  successful  tours  of  the  United 
States  and  Europe.  Among  his  best  known 
compositions  are  the  songs  "Good  News 
from  Home,"  "  The  Voice  of  the  Departing 
Soul,  or  Death's  at  the  Door,"  and  "  When 
Johnny  Comes  Marching  Home." 

25.  General  James  W.  Husted,  a  promi- 
nent Republican,  for  many  years  a  member 
of  the  New  York  Assembly,  and  six  times 
its  Speaker,  Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  69  He  was 
graduated  at  Yale,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1857.  In  1859  he  left  the  Democratic 
party,  with  which  he  had  identified  himself, 
and  became  a  Republican.  He  was  first 
elected  to  the  Assembly  in  1869,  and  became 
Speaker  in  1874. 

The  CoMTE  DE  Trapani,  son  of  King  Fran- 
cis I.,  of  Naples,  by  his  second  wife,  the  In- 
fanta of  Spain,  65. 

Sir  William  J.  Ritchie,  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada,  Ottawa, Ont., 
78.  He  was  born  at  Annapolis,  Nova  Scotia, 
and  studied  law  at  Halifax,  being  called  to 
the  bar  of  New  Brunswick  in  1838.  In  1865, 
he  succeeded  the  Hon.  R.  Parker  as  Chief 
Justice  of  New  Brunswick,  and  ten  years 
later  was  appointed  a  Puisne  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  Dominion,  the  year 
that  court  was  established.  He  was  promo- 
ted to  the  Chief  Justiceship  in  1879 

26.  Major  Arthur  Morris,  a  distinguish- 
ed officer  in  the  United  States  Army  during 
the  Civil  War,  New  York  City,  48. 

28.  Ex- Judge  Theodore  W.  Barnett,  of 
Indiana,  New  York  City,  84.  At  one  time 
he  was  United  States  Consul  in  Toronto, Ont. 
In  1870,  he  edited  Frank  Leslie's  Weekly, 
and  he  has  done  considerable  literary  work 
since.  Mr.  Barnett  first  entered  the  public 
service  in  1848.  As  a  lawyer  he  was  prom- 
inent for  many  years,  and  gained  a  national 
reputation. 

30.  Archibald  William  Montgomerie, 
Earl  of  Eglinton,  London,  Eng.,  51.  The 
title  goes  to  his  brother  George. 


OUR  FRONTISPIECE. 


CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS. 

TO-DAY,  as  during  the  closing 
years  of  the  15th  century,  the 
most  conspicuous  figure  attract- 
ing the  world's  attention  is  the  fa- 
mous Genoese  explorer  whose  genius 
and  inflexible  perseverance  finally  tri- 
umphed in  the  fulfillment  of  long  de- 
ferred hopes,  and,  by  the  discovery  of 
a  New  World,  gave  to  Christianity 
and  civilization  their  broadest  scope. 
In  our  frontispiece  this  quarter — 
"  Christopher  Columbus  at  the  Court 
of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  and  Isabel- 
la of  Castile  " — we  reproduce  one  of 
the  historic  scenes  in  the  life  of  the 
great  discoverer. 

The  picture  is  taken  from  a  paint- 
ing by  the  Bohemian  artist  Vacslav 
Brozik,  presented  to  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  in  New  York  City  by 
Mr.  M.  K.  Jessupin  1886.  Brozik  was 
born  in  Pilsen  in  1852,  and  studied  at 
the  Academy  in  Prague,  and  under  Pi- 
loty  and  Munkacsy.  At  the  Paris  Sa- 
lon of  1878,  he  received  a  medal  of  the 
second  class  for  his  great  work  "  The 
Embassy  of  the  King  of  Bohemia  and 
Hungary,  at  the  Court  of  Charles  VII. 
of  France,"  a  painting  now  in  the  Ber- 
lin Museum.  His  greatest  work,  how- 
ever, was  his  "  Condemnation  of  John 
Huss  by  the  Council  of  Constance," 
for  which  he  was  awarded  the  Cross 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor  at  the  Paris 
National  Exhibition  in  1883,  and  which 
was  subsequently  bought  by  national 
subscription  for  the  Museum  at 
Prague.  Brozik  has  won  medals  also 
at  Berlin,  Brussels,  and  Munich. 

In  the  painting  reproduced  in  this 
number  of  Current  History,  the  artist 
has  selected  an  incident  which  recalls 
the  memorable  17th  of  April,  1492. 
Columbus  was  at  that  time  about  fifty- 
six  years  of  age.  Space  forbids  us  to 
outline  a  career,  abundant  details  of 
which  are  within  easy  reach  of  all.  It 
had  been  a  career  of  many  vicissitudes. 
For  years  Columbushad  traveled  about 
in  a  vain  search  for  aid  from  various 


European  Courts  and  from  wealthy 
patrons,  in  order  that  he  might  work 
out  that  fixed  idea,  which,  like  a  guid- 
ing star,  had  become  the  ruling  factor 
in  his  life — the  idea  of  finding  a  west- 
ward passage  to  Asia.  At  length, 
after  repulses  borne  with  patience, 
and  contumely  borne  without  resent- 
ment, he  has  secured  a  favorable  hear- 
ing at  the  Spanish  Court  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella.  The  Spanish  Treasury 
has  been  well-nigh  exhausted  in  the 
long  wars  against  the  Moors,  which 
have  just  ended  in  replacing  the  Cres- 
cent by  the  Cross  on  the  towers  of 
Granada.  But  Isabella,  who  has  re- 
ceived with  undisguised  favor  the  pro- 
posals of  Columbus,  has  offered  her 
jewels  to  defray  the  requisite  expen- 
ses. At  the  point  depicted,  the  con- 
tract providing  for  the  famous  expe- 
dition that  sailed  from  Palos  on  the 
3d  of  August  has  been  drafted,  and 
is  about  to  be  signed.  It  is  a  most 
significant  proof  of  the  whole-souled 
and  honest  confidence  of  Columbus  in 
the  ultimate  success  of  his  mission, 
that  in  the  instrument  lying  on  the 
table  he  has  made  the  most  detailed 
provision  for  the  government  of  the 
countries  he  expects  to  discover. 

The  incident  portrayed  occurred  at 
an  important  epoch  in  world-history. 
The  dawning  flood-light  of  modern 
freedom  is  breaking  through  the  scat- 
tered mists  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  is 
a  period  of  unrest,  of  shaken  faith,  of 
transition.  The  Scholastic  systems 
are  falling.  The  remnants  of  the  clas- 
sic civilizations  of  Greece  and  Rome 
are  acquiring  a  new  value.  The  sci- 
entific world  is  convulsed  with  revo- 
lutions which  upset  old  theories.  And 
the  Church  is  already  beset  with  the 
elements  of  a  mighty  onslaught  upon 
her  authority.  It  is  pre-eminently  the 
volcanic  age  of  human  history,  amid 
whose  general  upheaval  stand  forth  a 
few  immortal  names.  But  all  is  only 
to  the  end  that  good  may  be  accom- 
plished— the  birth-throes  of  a  broader, 
nobler  spirit. 
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INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


THE  BEHRING  SEA  DISPUTE. 

JUST  what  stage  has  been  reached 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1892,  in  the 
preparation  of  the  Behring  Sea 
case  for  discussion  before  the  tribunal 
of  arbitration,  is  known  only  to  the 
diplomatists;  nor  is  it  likely  to  be  made 
public  prior  to  the  assembly  of  the 
arbitrators,  who,  it  is  now  expected, 
will  hold  their  first  meeting  in  Paris 
in  the  latter  part  of  February,  shortly 
after  the  exchange  of  the  counter 
cases.  Both  sides  have, ho wever,  made 
good  use  of  the  time  at  their  disposal 
for  the  gathering  of  such  evidence 
as  may  strengthen  their  respective 
claims.  The  British  agents  have  of 
late  been  especially  active,  and  have 
obtained  from  American  and  Cana- 
dian poachers,  who  resent,  perhaps 
naturally,  the  suspension  of  their  in- 
dustry, a  mass  of  affidavits  concerning 
the  recent  seizures,  which  they  claim 
will  materially  strengthen  their  con- 
tention as  to  the  absolute  neutrality  of 
the  disputed  waters  and  the  legality  of 
the  operations  upon  which  the  seiz- 
ures were  based. 

Owing  to  the  far-reaching  conse- 
quences of  the  principles  involved,  it 
may  safely  be  assumed  that  the  case 
will  proceed  only  with  that  delibera- 
tion which  insures  adequate  present- 
ment and  discussion.  Thoroughness 
will  not  be  sacrificed  to  speed.  Of  this 
Vol.  II.— 26. 


fact,  the  personnel  of  the  Arbitration 
Commission  is  itself  a  sufficient  guar- 
antee. But,  now  that  the  issues  have 
been  narrowed  down  to  well  defined 
limits,  it  is  the  general  wish  that  the 
end  of  the  protracted  dispute  may 
come  as  speedily  as  possible.  Neither 
side  can  gain  material  advantage  from 
further  delay,  for,  under  the  modus  Vi- 
vendi, so  great  are  the  difficulties  and 
risks  incurred,  that  poaching  in  the 
prohibited  waters  can  be  carried  on,  if 
at  all,  only  at  an  almost  inevitable  loss. 
Never  before  have  prohibitive  regu- 
lations been  so  strictly  enforced  in  the 
waters  of  Behring  Sea  as  during  the 
season  lately  ended.  During  the 
months  of  October  and  November,spe- 
cial  efforts  were  made  to  protect  the 
rookeries  on  the  islands  of  St.  Paul  and 
St.  George.  Armed  vessels  patrolled 
the  neighboring  waters  for  some  dis- 
tance out  to  sea;  while  the  Adams  and 
the  Corwin  watched  for  poachers  just 
off  shore,  the  force  on  the  latter  vessel 
being  augmented  by  as  many  men  as 
could  be  spared  from  the  revenue  cutter 
Rush.  Awell arranged systemof  signals 
was  established,  whereby  the  guardson 
shore  and  at  sea  were  prepared  to  co- 
operate in  any  emergency  that  might 
arise.  The  killing  of  pup  seals  for  food, 
a  practice  commonly  followed  by  the 
native  hunters,  was  forbidden.  As  a 
result  of  these  regulations,  a  marked 
increase  in  the  number  of  seals  on  the 
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islands  was  noted  as  the  season  ad- 
vanced ;  and  attempts  to  plunder  the 
rookeries  became  very  rare.  With  the 
exception  of  a  number  of  whalers  re- 
turning from  a  successful  season  in  the 
north,  no  vessels  were  seen  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  seal  islands  during  the 
inonth  of  October;  and  ere  November 
had  passed,  the  seals  had  left  the  poach- 
ing grounds.  The  further  presence  of 
the  Adams  and  the  Bear  being  thus  un- 
necessary, those  vessels,  about  the  first 
of  December,  after  seven  months  of 
hard  service,  left  Behring  Sea  on  tlieir 
return  to  San  Francisco. 

From  official  returns,  it  is  learned 
that  comparatively  few  sealers  ran  the 
risk  of  capture  during  the  season.  The 
entire  Canadian  fleet  numbered  65  ves- 
sels, as  against  51  last 
year,  but  confined  its 
operations,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  few  ves- 
sels whose  capture  was 
mentioned  in  our  last 
number  (p.  218),  almost 
exclusively  to  the  wa- 
ters of  the  North  Pa- 
cific. Altogether  the 
season  proved  most 
unprofitable.  The  to- 
tal number  of  skins  ob- 
tained numbered  only 
45,412,  as  compared 
with  52,995  secured  in 
1891 ;  and  the  price  has 
fallen  off  about  one- 
third.  With  one  excep- 
tion, the  investments  of 
the  sealers,  represented  in  the  sea- 
son's work,  resulted  in  a  dead  loss. 

While  it  is  thus  true  that  within  the 
waters  of  Behring  Sea  nothing  has  oc- 
curred during  the  quarter  which  can 
modify  the  course  of  diplomacy,  sev- 
eral incidents  have  arisen  elsewhere, 
which  not  only  throw  most  important 
side  lights  upon  the  main  issues,  but 
which  may  even  affect  the  final  result. 
Some  of  these  concern  the  attitude  of 
Russia  toward  the  American  claims. 
While  that  attitude  has  nowhere  yet 
been  formally  stated,  it  is  generally  as- 
sumed to  be  one  of  sympathy.  It  is 
known  that  in  the  negotiations  under- 
taken during  President  Cleveland's 
Administration,  United  States  Minis- 
ter Phelps  and  the  Russian  Ambassa- 
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dor  at  London  acted  in  complete  mu- 
tual accord;  and  that  in  the  further  ne- 
gotiations under  the  present  Republi- 
can Administration,  the  most  cordial 
relations  existed,  and  a  constant  con- 
sultation was  kept  up,  between  Secre- 
tary Blaine  and  the  Russian  Minis- 
ter at  Washington.  And  when,  a  few 
months  ago,  as  recorded  in  the  last 
number  of  Current  History^  a  Russian 
man-of-war,  the  Zabiaka,  went  so  far  as 
to  seize  a  number  of  sealing  vessels  in 
the  waters  west  of  the  treaty  line,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  said  ves- 
sels were  far  outside  of  the  three-mile 
limit  from  the  Russian  shores,  itlooked 
tomanyasif  Russia'ssympathy  toward 
the  American  claims,theretof  ore  mere- 
ly passive,  were  beginning  to  assume  a 
more  positive  and  act- 
ivecharacter.  Itlooked 
as  if  the  American 
claim  to  jurisdiction 
over  sealing  operations 
in  the  eastern  half  of 
Behring  Sea  were  be- 
ing strengthened  by 
the  setting  up  of  a  sim- 
ilar claim  on  the  part 
of  Russia.  But,  in  the 
face  of  the  vigorous 
protests  of  the  British 
authorities  against  the 
seizures,  the  Russian 
Government  quickly 
disavowed  responsibil- 
ity for  the  action  of 
Captain  Delevron,  the 
commander  of  the  Zabi- 
aka^  who  was  adjudged  insane.  At 
the  time  of  the  seizures,  this  officer 
had  stated  that  his  Government 
claimed  absolute  sovereignty  over  all 
waters  to  the  distance  of  1,000  miles 
from  shore.  An  authoritative  account 
of  the  seizures,  from  the  Russian  point 
of  view,  which  first  appeared  in  the 
Official  Messenger  at  St.  Petersburg 
about  the  middle  of  October,  declares 
that  they  were  made  outside  of  the  or- 
dinary limits  only  because  the  sealers 
took  to  flight  on  the  approach  of  the 
Russian  cruiser. 

However,  although  the  seizures  re- 
ferred to  cannot  be  cited  in  support  of 
any  claims  to  exclusive  jurisdiction 
over  the  waters  of  Behring  Sea  beyond 
the  ordinary  limits,  it  is  possible  to  cite 
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another  Russian  seizure  which  has  a 
much  more  direct  bearing-  upon  the 
special  claims  now  set  forth  by  the 
United  States  as  to  their  property- 
rights  in  the  seals.  In  July  last,  the 
American  whaling  bark  Cape  Horn 
Tigeon,whi\e  cruising  in  the  Sea  of  Ok- 
hotsk some  84  miles  from  land,  was 
seized  by  a  Russian  man-of-war  on 
suspicion  of  being  engaged  in  hunting 
seals.  With  her  crew  she  was  taken  to 
Vladivostock,  where,  on  examination, 
it  was  found  that  the  seizure  had  been 
unwarranted.  The  vessel  was  not 
equipped  with  the  necessary  appli- 
ances for  seal  hunting ;  and  no  evi- 
dence could  be  found  on  board  that  she 
had  been  engaged  in  that  work.  She 
was  accordingly  released  by  the  Rus- 
sian authorities,  with  promises  of  com- 
pensation for  detention. 

The  significant  point  in  the  incident 
is  the  ground  upon  which  the  seizure 
was  based.  It  is  precisely  similar  to 
that  upon  which  special  stress  is  now 
laid  by  the  United  States  in  support 
of  her  claim  to  the  right  of  protecting 
the  seal  in  Behring  Sea.  It  is  not 
claimed  by  Russia  that  the  Sea  of  Ok- 
hotsk is  a  mare  dauswn,  nor  that  Rus- 
sian jurisdiction  extends  beyond  the 
usual  marine  limit  for  any  ordinary 
purpose;  and,  in  respect  of  Behring 
Sea,  as  the  reader  knows,  such  claims 
have  been  expressly  disavowed  by 
Secretary  Blaine,  and  the  legislation 
of  the  United  States  has  sustained 
this  disavowal.  For  all  usual  purposes, 
Behring  Sea  is  admittedly  a  mare  lib- 
erum;  and  no  attempt  has  been  made 
since  the  purchase  of  Alaska  by  the 
United  States  to  prohibit  whaling  or 
ordinary  fishing  in  its  waters.  Neither 
country  sets  up  any  claim  to  exclusive- 
jurisdiction  over  the  high  seas;  but 
both  assert  that  they  have  the  right 
to  protect  from  destruction  a  great  na- 
tional interest  in  which  they  think  they 
have  special  property  rights.  It  was 
on  this  latter  ground  that  theCapeHorn 
Pigeon  was  seized.  The  seals  regular- 
ly make  their  home  upon  land  within 
national  jurisdiction.  Their  coming 
and  going  occur  at  regular  and  well 
known  periods.  They  are  cared  for 
at  great  national  expense,  without 
which  outlay  they  would  be  rapidly 
depleted.     It  is  the  consideration  of 


these  special  points  which  will  make 
the  coming  arbitration  quite  unique. 
■  From  the  British  point  of  view,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  appears  sophistical 
to  claim  that  because  the  fur  seals 
breed  on  the  Pribilof  Islands,  the 
United  States  has  therefore  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  animals  while  they  are 
on  their  way  to  or  from,  or  are  swim- 
ming about,  those  islands.  As  well, 
it  is  g-gued,  might  Canada  claim  ju- 
risdiction over  the  flocks  of  wild  geese 
which  hatch  around  Hudson  Bay,  or 
the  shoals  of  mackerel  which  spawn 
within  three  miles  of  her  Atlantic 
shores.  And,  even  if  it  be  granted 
that  regulations  for  the  protection  of 
the  seal  fisheries  are  necessary  in  the 
general  interest^  it  is  the  British  conten- 
tion that  the  authority  to  make  regu- 
lations which  affect  the  rights  of  the 
subjects  of  all  nations  does  not  be- 
long exclusively  to  the  Congress  or 
Parliament  of  any  one  nation. 

The  reader  will  remember  that  there 
are  five  questions  to  be  answered  by 
the  arbitrators  (p.  3).  They  are  all 
really  involved  in  the  last,  which  calls 
for  a  definition  of  the  rights  of  the 
United  States,  if  any  such  rights  ex- 
ist, to  protect  the  seal  herds  beyond 
the  ordinary  three-mile  limit.  But 
this  involves,  as  we  have  noted,  more 
than  the  points  covered  in  the  first 
four  questions,  more  than  the  history 
of  the  case,  more  than  the  universally 
accepted  international  law  as  to  the 
equal  rights  of  all  nations  to  the  con- 
tents of  the  open  seas,  and  probably 
more  than  any  precedents  that  may  be 
cited  bearing  directly  upon  the  spe- 
cial claims  set  forth  by  either  side. 

In  whatever  way  the  decision  of  the 
arbitrators  may  turn,  little  fear  need 
now  be  entertained  that  unregulated 
and  wanton  killing  of  the  seals  will 
be  longer  allowed  to  threaten  the  in- 
dustry with  destruction.  The  contro- 
versy has  awakened  a  sentiment  on 
this  question  which  is  not  confined  to 
American  subjects;  and  the  partici- 
pation of  Canada  in  this  necessary 
and  friendly  work  seems  assured.  It 
is  probable  also  that  theprotection  will 
extend  to  the  waters  of  the  North 
Pacific,  as  well  as  to  Behring  Sea.  It 
has  been  found  by  the  experts  on  the 
Corwiuy  that  the  seals  do  not  migrate 
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in  families,  but  that  the  males  and  fe- 
males congregate  separately;  and  it 
is  considered  necessary  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  species,  to  extend  to  those 
portions  of  the  North  Pacific  frequent- 
ed by  the  females,  any  regulations 
which  may  be  enforced  within  the 
waters  of  Behring  Sea.  On  Decem- 
ber 20,  a  bill  to  this  effect  was  intro- 
duced in  the  United  States  Senate  by 
Senator  Sherman,  and  was  re^rred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. It  provides  that  whenever  the 
United  States  Government  and  any 
other  Power  reach  an  effective  agree- 
ment for  the  protection  of  seals  in  the 
North  Pacific,  the  provisions  of  the 
laws  relative  to  the  protection  of  the 
seals  within  the  limits  of  Alaska  or 
its  waters  shall  be  extended  to  such 
portions  of  the  North  Pacific  as  shall 
be  designated  in  a  proclamation  of  the 
President.  And  violations  of  these 
provisions  shall  be  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  courts  in  Alaska,  Ore- 
gon, California,  or  Washington. 

Progress  in  the  preparation  of  the 
case  in  behalf  of  the  United  States 
has  been  unfortunately  hindered  to 
some  extent  by  the  discovery,  made 
in  November,  that,  in  the  facts  and 
figures  relating  to  the  sealing  indus- 
try in  Alaska,  much  of  which  infor- 
mation had  been  embodied  in  the 
original  case  submitted  to  the  British 
agents  on  September  7,  the  United 
States  Government  had  been  grossly 
deceived  through  the  dishonesty  of  a 
trusted  ofBcial  who  had  willfully  falsi- 
fied the  data.  Ivan  Petroff,  as  the 
official  is  named,  is  a  Russian  by  birth, 
who,  during  a  residence  of  more  than 
forty  years  in  Alaska,  had  won  the 
reputation  of  being  an  expert  on  all 
questions  concerning  that  territory. 
In  1880  and  1890,  he  v,^as  employed 
by  the  United  States  Government  as 
Special  Agent  for  the  territory  in  tak- 
ing the  Tenth  and  Eleventh  Censuses. 
It  was  he  who  wrote  the  monograph 
on  Alaska  issued  by  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  of  theTreasuryDepartment; 
and  even  the  historian  Hubert  Howe 
Bancroft,  had  found  Petroff 's  famili- 
arity with  Alaskan  subjects  of  inesti- 
mable service  to  him  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  his  "  History  of  Alaska."  Pe- 
troff was  accordingly  summoned  from 


the  Census  Bureau  to  the  State  De- 
partment to  assist  in  the  preparation 
of  the  case  for  the  United  States  by 
examining  into  and  compiling  certain 
facts  relating  to  the  sealing  industry. 
An  error  in  one  of  his  statements  was 
detected,  and  this  led  to  an  investiga- 
tion ;  when  it  was  found  that  almost 
all  of  the  data  supplied  by  Petroff 
had  been  falsified.  The  official  con- 
fessed his  guilt  to  Secretary  Foster, 
but  did  not  disclose  his  motive.  He 
was  promptly  dismissed  from  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Government,  this  being 
the  only  punishment  to  which  he  had 
made  himself  liable.  The  British  au- 
thorities were  immediately  notified 
that  the  American  agents  had  been 
led  into  errors  of  statement,  and  that 
these  errors  would  be  corrected  in 
supplementary  papers  when  the  coun- 
ter cases  were  exchanged.  It  is  not 
probable  that  the  incident  will  have 
any  serious  effect  upon  the  result  of 
the  arbitration.  It  will,  however,  cause 
some  unavoidable  delay,  and  will  also, 
possibly,  have  the  effect  of  obscuring 
the  issues  in  the  popular  mind  by  in- 
troducing complications  that  were  to- 
tally unnecessary. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  as  a  result 
of  the  poll  on  November  8  last,  the 
Behring  Sea  controversy  will  again 
pass  into  the  hands  of  a  Democratic 
Administration.  During  President 
Cleveland's  former  term,  the  ground 
taken  by  Secretary  Bayard  in  refer- 
ence to  United  States  rights  in  Alas- 
kan waters,  differed  somewhat  mate- 
rially from  those  upon  which  the  Uni- 
ted States  Government  now  bases  its 
claims.  The  personnel  of  Mr.  Cleve- 
land's coming  Cabinet  is,  however,  still 
problematical;  and,  until  it  is  known 
who  will  be  Secretary  of  State,  no 
authoritative  statement  can  be  made 
as  to  the  probable  policy  of  the  new 
Administration. 

CHILIAN  TREATY  RATIFIED. 

The  treaty  arrangements  concluded 
at  Santiago  on  August  7  last,  whereby 
the  United  States  and  Chili  agreed  to 
submit  to  arbitration  all  outstanding 
claims  of  the  subjects  of  either  Govern- 
ment against  the  other  (p.  220),  were 
finally  ratified  by  the  United  States 
Senate  in  executive  session  on  Decem- 
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l^er  8.  This  prompt  action  was  taken 
on  the  recommendation  of  President 
Harrison,  who,  in  submitting  the  in- 
strument to  the  consideration  of  the 
Senate  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
session  of  Congress,  had  accompanied 
it  with  a  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  reminding  him  of  the 
fact  that  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  the 
ratifications  were  required  to  be  ex- 
changed not  later  than  Februrary  7, 
1893,  i.  e.y  within  six  months  after  its 
date.  As  the  convention  had  already 
been  unanimously  ratified  by  both 
branches  of  the  Chilian  Congress,  the 
approval  of  the  United  States  Senate 
was  the  only  remaining  unfulfilled 
condition  necessary  to  the  immediate 
exchange  of  ratifications. 

The  terms  of  the  treaty  were  out- 
lined in  our  last  number  (p.  220). 
Some  of  the  claims  to  be  arbitrated 
originated  over  fifty  years  ago  ;  others 
are  due  to  incidents  which  occurred 
between  1850  and  i860;  but  the  most 
important  ones  are  based  on  alleged 
injuries  to  the  interests  of  American 
subjects  incurred  during  the  Chilian- 
Peruvian  war  of  1 879-1 883. 

Unforeseen  difficulties  have  arisen 
in  the  way  of  the  distribution  of  the 
money  paid  by  the  Chilian  Govern- 
ment as  an  indemnity  for  the  outrage 
of  October  16, 1891,  upon  the  sailors  of 
the  Baltimore  in  the  streets  of  Valpa- 
raiso. When  United  States  Minister 
Egan  arrived  at  New  York  in  October 
last,  he  bore  with  him  a  draft  for  the 
full  amount,  $75,000,  drawn  upon  the 
Bank  of  France.  The  collection  was 
intrusted  to  the  Paris  agents  of  the 
New  York  firm  of  Messrs.  J.  &  W.  Sel- 
igman  &  Co. ;  and,  on  December  20,  the 
money  was  safely  deposited  in  the 
United  States  Sub-Treasury  in  New 
York,  to  the  credit  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy. 

It  was  thought  that  arrangements 
would  soon  be  completed  for  its  distri- 
bution. The  appointment  of  a  board 
of  naval  officers  was  suggested,  who 
should  consider  all  claims  on  file,  and 
formulate  a  plan  for  the  equitable  pro 
rata  distribution  of  the  funds.  How- 
ever, it  was  found,  on  discussion  of  the 
matter,  that  neither  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  nor  any  other  Federal  official 
is  vested  with  sufficient  legal  power  to 


disburse  the  funds  in  any  manner  that 
would  not  expose  the  Government  to 
the  liability  of  tedious  litigation  in  case 
any  of  the  claimants  should  be  dissat- 
isfied with  the  portions  allotted  them; 
and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  legal  advis- 
ers of  the  Government,  that  nothing 
short  of  a  special  act  of  Congress  will 
insure  the  legal  distribution  of  the  in- 
demnity in  a  way  that  will  be  final. 

THE  MIJARES  INCIDENT. 

In  the  early  part  of  November,  the 
friendly  attitude  of  the  newly  estab- 
lished Government  of  General  Crespo 
in  Venezuela  toward  the  United  States 
was  disturbed  by  an  incident  involv- 
ing most  important  questions  of  in- 
ternational law.  However,  no  very 
serious  tension  was  at  any  time  threat- 
ened, and  all  unfriendly  agitation  of 
feeling  seems  to  have  quickly  subsid- 
ed. The  episode  has  served  to  define 
with  clearness  once  more  the  jurisdic- 
tional rights  of  nations  over  foreign 
vessels  touching  at  their  ports,  and 
over  political  refugees  who  have 
sought  on  those  vessels  the  protection 
of  foreign  flags. 

It  appears  that  while  the  American 
merchant  steam er/^/^//^^<?^/^M, belong- 
ing to  the  Red  D  Line,  was  lying  at 
the  Venezuelan  port  of  La  Guayra  on 
November  10,  she  was  boarded  by  a 
man  who  asked  and  obtained  from 
Captain  Chambers,  of  the  vessel,  the 
protection  of  the  American  flag,  on 
the  ground  that  he  was  a  political 
refugee.  It  turned  out  that  the  fugi- 
tive was  General  Pedro  Vincente  Mi- 
jares,  who  had  been  Governor  of  Ca- 
racas under  President  Palacio. 

As  soon  as  it  became  known  to  the 
police  at  La  Guayra  that  Mijares  had 
taken  refuge  on  the  American  steam- 
er, a  company  of  Venezuelan  troops 
was  marched  down  to  the  pier  ;  and  a 
verbal  demand  was  made  for  the  sur- 
render of  the  fugitive  on  the  allega- 
tion that  he  was  ''  an  enemy  of  the 
Government."  Captain  Chambers, 
however,  positively  refused  to  deliver 
him,  and  forcibly  repulsed  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  soldiers  to  board 
the  vessel.  The  Philadelphia  was  then 
moved  and  anchored  some  distance 
out  from  the  pier ;  after  which  Cap- 
tain Chambers  landed,  and  submitted 
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the  facts  of  the  case  to  United  States 
Minister  Scrug-g-s,  who  emphatically 
indorsed  his  action. 

In  view  of  the  excited  state  of  feel- 
ing in  the  port,  and  realizing-  the  dan- 
ger of  violence  to  his  vessel  and  pas- 
sengers owing  to  that  contempt  for 
law  which  always  reigns  to  some  ex- 
tent in  a  country  just  recovering  from 
civil  war,  Captain  Chambers  resolved 
to  sail  away  immediately  ;  but  when 
he  demanded  the  usual  clearance  pa- 
pers from  the  Customs  authorities, 
these  were  refused  him  unless  he 
should  surrender  General  Mijares. 
He  thereupon  appealed  to  the  United 
States  Consul,  who,  after  consultation 
held  with  Minister  Scruggs  and  the 
Secretary  of  Legation,  granted  him 
authority  to  proceed,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  clearance  papers  had  been 
demanded  and  refused,  and  that  the 
Philadelphia  carried  the  United  States 
mail.  Accordingly,  under  cover  of 
the  darkness  that  night,  November 
lo,  the  Philadelphia  weighed  anchor, 
and  sailed  without  her  papers.  Eight 
days  later,  Mijares  was  landed  in  safe- 
ty at  New  York,  and  the  Philadelphia 
was  duly  admitted  to  entry  at  the 
New  York  Custom  House. 

Two  similar  incidents  had  previ- 
ously occurred  in  the  history  of  Amer- 
ican shipping  ;  and  the  actions  of  the 
American  captain  and  the  United 
States  representatives  in  Venezuela 
are  supported  by  the  rulings  of  the 


Navy  Department,  by  the  decisions  of 
foreign  courts,  and  by  the  consensus  of 
statesmen  and  careful  students  of  the 
law  of  nations.  One  of  these  incidents 
was  recalled  by  Minister  Scruggs  in 
his  able  discussion  of  the  Mijares  af- 
fair before  the  Venezuelan  Govern- 
ment. It  occurred  at  the  Nicaraguan 
port  of  San  Juan  del  Sur  in  1885.  A 
Nicaraguan  political  refugee  named 
Gamez  had  taken  passage  at  San  Jose 
in  Guatemala,  on  board  the  American 
steamerZr^//^//r<2j-,belongingto  the  Pa- 
cific Mail  Company.  His  destination 
was  the  port  of  Punta  Arenas  in  Costa 
Rica;  but  the  Nicaraguan  authorities 
endeavored  toarrest  him  when  the  ves- 
sel put  in  at  San  Juan  del  Sur.  Cap- 
tain McCrae,  of  \heIIo7uluras,  however, 
refused  to  surrender  Gamez,  and  had 
to  leave  the  port  without  the  custom- 
ary papers.  Criminal  proceedings 
were  brought  against  him  in  the  Nica- 
raguan courts,  in  his  absence;  but  he 
was  acquitted,  it  being  the  opinion  of 
the  judge,  formally  expressed,  that  un- 
der international  law.  Captain  McCrae 
was  under  no  obligation  to  deliver  Ga- 
mez to  the  Nicaraguan  authorities,  and 
that  his  refusal  to  do  so  could  not  be 
construed  as  disrespectful  to  thelatter. 
This  opinion  is  in  conformity  with  that 
of  the  Spanish-American  pubHcists 
Calvo  and  Bello;  and  has  very  recently 
been  confirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Granada,  to  which  the  case  was 
appealed,  by  a  decision  approving  the 
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finding  of  the  lower  court  acquitting 
Captain  McCrae. 

Another  parallel  case,unfortunately 
with  a  tragical  ending,  was  that  of  the 
Guatemalan  fugitive  Barrundia,  who 
was  shot  while  resisting  arrest  by 
Guatemalan  authorities  on  board  an 
American  steamer  at  San  Jose  in  Au- 
gust, 1890  (see  Vol.  I.,  pp.  56  and  138). 
On  that  occasion,  the  reader  will  re- 
member, not  only  was  the  United 
States  Minister,  Mr.  Mizner,  recalled 
from  his  post  for  having  instructed  the 
captain  of  the  vessel  upon  which  Bar- 
rundia was  a  passenger  not  to  resist 
the  arrest  of  the  fugitive;  but  the  Navy 
Department  of  the  United  States  felt  it 
necessary  to  suspend  from  his  com- 
mand Commander  Reiter,  of  the  Ran- 
ger, whose  vessel  stood  close  by,  a  pas- 
sive spectator  of  the  outrage.  The  rul- 
ing of  the  Department  in  the  Barrun- 
dia case  fixed  the  lines  of  diplomatic 
procedure  in  the  Mijares  case,  and  left 
no  course  open  for  Minister  Scruggs 
but  to  sustain  the  action  of  Captain 
Chambers  in  refusing  to  allow  the  in- 
tended arrest. 

As  a  result  of  the  episode,  clear  light 
is  shed  upon  the  legal  principles  in- 
volved. In  the  case  of  Mijares,  no  spe- 
cific charge  was  made  that  he  had  vio- 
lated any  of  the  ordinary  laws  of  Vene- 
zuela. Hence  his  immunity  from  ar- 
rest. No  passenger  on  board  a  neutral 
ship,  bound  for  a  neutral  port,  can  be 
lawfully  arrested  for  political  offenses 
while  the  ship  is  temporarily  stopping 
at  a  port  of  the  country  to  which  he 
owes  allegiance.  Unless  his  capture 
has  its  warrant  in  ordinary  criminal  of- 
fenses committed  at  the  port  of  em- 
barcation,  he  cannot  rightfully  be  tak- 
en; and  it  is  the  established  purpose  of 
the  American  Government  to  extend 
at  all  times  to  political  refugees  who 
are  not  ordinary  criminals  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

When  the  Philadelphia  returns  to 
Venezuela,  she  will  probably  be  sub- 
ject to  fines  and  legal  penalties  for  hav- 
ing sailed  without  clearance  papers  ; 
but  the  incident  may  be  regarded  as 
practically  closed,  for  the  Government 
of  General  Crespo  has  already  with- 
drawn its  untenable  claims  to  author- 
ity over  American  vessels  in  Venezu- 
elan waters. 


WAR  VESSELS  ON  THE  LAKES. 

For  some  time  past,  the  question  of 
the  construction  and  maintenance  up- 
on the  Great  Lakes,  of  vessels  capable 
of  being  used  in  naval  warfare,  has 
been  a  matter  of  public  concern.  Al- 
though it  has  not  yet  become  a  subject 
of  diplomatic  controversy  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  a 
marked  sentiment  has  arisen  in  the 
latter  country,  in  view  of  the  compara- 
tively exposed  condition  of  American 
commercial  and  industrial  interests 
along  the  lake  frontier,  in  favor  of  an 
abrogation  of  the  Treaty  of  181 7,  which 
defines  the  number  of  war  vessels  each 
country  may  maintain  on  the  border 
waters.  The  matter  has  even  been  dis- 
cussed in  Congress;  and,  early  in  the 
present  year,  during  the  first  session 
of  the  5 2d  Congress,  as  we  have  noted 
(p.  79),  a  resolution  intended  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  negotiations  for  an  abro- 
gation of  the  treaty  referred  to,  was 
passed  by  the  Senate. 

A  renewed  public  interest  in  the 
question  has  very  recently  been  active- 
ly aroused  by  the  publication  of  the 
official  reports  of  an  officer  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  Revenue  Marine  Service, 
regarding  the  action  of  the  Canadian 
Government  in  equipping  a  number  of 
powerful  revenue  cutters  upon  the 
lakes.  The  agitation  dates  back  as  far 
as  December,  1891,  when  the  Board  of 
Trade  of  the  city  of  Chicago  addressed 
a  memorial  to  Congress  concerning 
the  weakness  of  the  United  States  de- 
fenses along  the  lake  border.  Since 
then,  efforts  have  been  made  under 
direction  of  the  chief  of  the  United 
States  Revenue  Marine  Service,  not 
only  to  create  a  sentiment  in  favor  of 
removing  all  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a 
strengthening  of  the  naval  forces  on 
the  lakes,  but  even  looking  toward  the 
securing  of  appropriations  for  the  con- 
struction of  additional  vessels. 

This  activity  has  been  stimulated  by 
a  knowledge  of  what  the  Canadian 
Government  has  been  doing  along  sim- 
ilar lines.  Lieutenant  Carden,  of  the 
American  Revenue  Marine  Service, 
who  has  been  sent  into  Canada  to  in- 
vestigate, has  reported  that  there  have 
recently  been  under  construction  for 
the  Canadian  Government,  three  new 
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revenue  vessels,  the  Constance^  Curlew^ 
and  Petrel.  The  construction  of  the 
fleet  was  begun  in  the  early  part  of 
1 891;  and  about  the  end  of  that  year 
the  Constance  was  launched.  The  plans 
of  the  vessels  have  been  drawn  up, 
and  the  construction  has  proceeded, 
under  the  supervision  of  officers  of  the 
British  Admiralty.  In  all  essential  re- 
spects, the  new  cutters  are  naval  ves- 
sels. They  have  steel-protected  decks 
and  ram  bows,  and  are  fitted  for  the 
reception  of  torpedo  tubes  and  the 
mounting  of  several  one-inch  Hotch- 
kiss  rapid-firing  guns  along  their 
sides;  while  their  hulls  have  sufficient 
strength  to  admit  of  the  mounting  of 
three  fourteen-pounder  guns  of  the 
Maxim-Nordenfelt  type.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  Lieutenant  Garden,  that  the 
Nordenfelt  battery  mentioned  for  the 
Canadian  cutters  is  "more  than  a 
match  for  the  combined  batteries  of 
the  three  United  States  revenue  cut- 
ters on  the  lakes — the  Perry^  Johnson^ 
and  Fessenden;'  and  he  recommends 
thattheserevenue  cutters  be  "replaced 
by  craft  having  their  vitals  protected, 
and  be  given  rapid-fire  batteries,  em- 
bracing at  least  one  four-inch  rifle  for 
each  ship, supplemented  by  six-pound- 
er rapid-firing  batteries." 

In  speaking  of  the  subject  recently, 
General  Nelson  A.  Miles,  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  Army,  is  reported  to  have 
said  that  the  action  of  the  Canadian 
Government  in  building  three  such 
vessels  as  the  new  cutters  for  service 
on  the  lakes,  was  tantamount  to  a 
"declaration  of  war."  Coming  from 
such  a  source,  this  expression  of  opin- 
ion has  attracted  wide  attention  ;  but 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  import- 
ance of  the  agitation  has  been  exag- 
gerated. It  is  true  that  the  Treaty 
of  181 7  is  still  in  force.  It  provides 
that  neither  party  shall  maintain  on 
the  lakes  a  greater  number  of  vessels 
than  as  follows:  on  Lake  Ontario,  one 
vessel,  not  exceeding  100  tons,  armed 
with  one  eighteen-pounder  cannon  ; 
on  the  Upper  Lakes,  two  vessels  of 
the  same  description;  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  one  similar  vessel;  and  that  no 
other  vessel  of  war  shall  be  built  or 
armed  on  these  lakes.  But  the  treaty 
contains  no  provisions  limiting  the 
number  of  vessels  in  the  revenue  cut- 


ter service,  or  the  type  of  design  of 
those  vessels.  This  is  confirmed  by 
the  statements  of  Secretary  Tracy,, 
who,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  commenting 
upon  Lieutenant  Garden 's  report,  says : 

' '  Revenue  cutters  would  not  appear  to 
come  within  the  limitations  of  the  Treaty  of 
181 7,  for  the  United  States  maintains  four 
revenue  steamers  on  the  Great  Lakes,  vary- 
ing in  tonnage  from  419  to  499  tons  each, 
and  each  carrying  two  or  three  guns." 

It  is  possible  that  the  present  agi- 
tation, backed  by  popular  sentiment 
and  the  combined  influence  of  officials 
of  the  State,  Navy,  and  War  Depart- 
ments, may  lead  to  Congressional  ac- 
tion looking  toward  a  strengthening 
of  the  revenue  cutter  service  upon 
the  Great  Lakes.  It  does  not,  how- 
ever, seem  probable,  at  the  present 
writing,  that  seriousinternational  com- 
plications will  arise  ;  and  the  rumors 
recently  circulated  as  to  the  intentions 
of  the  British  authorities  to  secure  for 
themselves,  in  the  event  of  an  emer- 
gency, such  effective  control  of  the 
Welland  and  St.  Lawrence  Canals  as 
would  permit  of  the  entry  of  a  num- 
ber of  British  gunboats  into  Lake  Erie 
sufficient  to  menace  the  great  indus- 
trial centers  of  the  Northwest,  have 
no  warrant  in  the  facts.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  Senator  Frye,  of  Maine,  an 
authority  on  marine  matters,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Commerce,  and  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  that 
all  apprehension  as  to  the  intention 
of  Great  Britain  to  convert  her  rev- 
enue vessels  into  men-of-war,  is  un- 
founded. And  even  in  the  event  of 
a  crisis,  he  holds  that  out  of  the  many 
merchant  vessels  now  sailing  theGreat 
Lakes,  which  are  among  the  finest 
vessels  in  the  world,  there  could  be 
equipped  as  fighting  ships,  in  a  short 
time  and  at  little  expense,  a  sufficient 
number  to  cope  with  any  emergency. 

THE   RECIPROCITY  POLICY. 

The  negotiation  of  the  various  reci- 
procity treaties  now  in  force,  was  one 
of  the  most  important  features  of  the 
Administration  of  President  Harrison. 
Whatever  may  be  the  intention  of 
the  incoming  Democratic  Adminis- 
tration toward  them,  it  will  certainly 
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affect  interests  of  the  gravest  national  compared  with  the  corresponding  pe- 

and  international  importance.      The  riod  just  preceding: 
readers    of    Current  History   have,   in 

-,.                            ,                 ,             -^                    '         ,  EXPORTS    FROM    UNITED    STATES    TO    CUBA    AND 

precedmg   numbers,  been  presented  porto  rico. 

with  a  view  of  the  changes  observa-  iSq2.        isgr. 

ble  in  the  growth  of  American  com-  V^S^^''^^"^/:::::::::^^^^     ^,% 

merce,  particularly  with  the  Spanish-    Lard 2,572,916     1,997,739 

*  ■  -r>  ui-  1     ^1-        ixr      i.     lingines,  machinery- 1,780,420       1,081,311 

American    Republics   and   the    West    iron  manufactures 551,761       380,567 

TnHipc:    Qi'nop  thp  fir^jf  r>f    thp   trf^^^tipt;       Wood  manufactures 1.506,087       1,124,168 

inaies,  Since  tne  nrst  01    tne  treaties,    cotton  manufactures 127,551         86,746 

that  with  Brazil,  went  into  effect;  and      Agricultural  implements 87,859  53,915 

abundant  data  have  been  found   to  Sa?riages,cars,' etc. ■■.:::■;:.■.::;     2";,f7*3       257:239 

show   that   any   modification    of   the    oiis  turpentine,  etc 484,386       299,709 

•/  -  Sundries 99,771  101,869 

present  treaty  arrangements,  so  tar-  

reaching  in  their  effects,  should  be  $12,883,788   $7,979,518 

attempted,  if  at  all,  only  after  the  most  During  the  same  periods,  the  total 

serious  consideration   of   the   effects  volume  of  export  trade  to  the  Spanish 

such  action  may  involve.     The  inter-  West  Indies  has  grown  from  $15,040,- 

•ests  of  ten  other  nations  besides  the  206  to  $24,627,068,  an  increase  of  $9,- 

United  States  are  concerned;  in  addi-  586,862. 

tion  to  which  there  will  be  affected  Equally  remarkable  has  been  the  ef- 

the  resultant  total  increase  of  Ameri-  feet  upon  the  productive  industries  of 

•can  foreign  commerce  under  the  treat-  the  islands.    The  total  volume  of  their 

ies,  amounting  to  almost  $96,000,000.  exports  to  the  United  States  for  the 

thirteen  months  ended  September  30 
Results  of  the  Treaty  with  Spain.  j^st,  was  $89,639,230,  as  compared  with 
A  glance  at  the  statistics  of  Ameri-  $73,368,292  for  the  corresponding  pe- 
can commerce  with  the  Spanish  West  riod  preceding,  an  increase  of  $16,270,- 
Indies  since  September  I,  1 891,  when  938.  And  within  the  same  periods,the 
the  first  portion  of  the  transitory  productionof  sugar  has  increased  from 
schedule  of  the  treaty  went  into  force,  800,000  to  i  ,000,000  tons,  largely  in  con- 
reveals  a  continuous  and  unprece-  sequence  of  the  introduction  of  im- 
<lented  growth  in  trade.  Following  proved  machinery  from  the  United 
the  adoption  of  the  transitory  sched-  States.  From  the  above  figures,  it  is 
ule  in  September,  1891,  came  an  im-  seen  that  the  total  increase  in  the  vol- 
mediate  expansion  of  the  export  trade  ume  of  Spanish  West  Indian  foreign 
in  provisions  and  machinery  from  the  trade  with  the  United  States  has  been 
United  States.  The  reduction  of  the  from  $88,408,498  to  $1 14,266,298,  an  in- 
flour  duties  on  January  i  of  the  pres-  crease  of  $25,857,800. 
«nt  year,  practically  transferred  the  In  addition  to  this,  Cuba  now  enjoys 
control  of  Cuban  trade  in  that  article  emancipation  from  those  economic  re- 
from  Spanish  to  American  millers,  strictions  under  which,  as  we  have 
And  the  proclamation  of  the  perma-  seen,  she  formerly  labored  as  a  result 
nent  treaty  schedule  on  July  i  last,  of  the  fiscal  policy  of  Spain.  She  is 
gave  a  stimulus  which  is  still  observ-  now  free  to  avail  herself  of  the  most  ad- 
able  in  the  increasing  exports  of  vari-  vantageous  market;  and  her  produce 
ous  classes  of  American  manufactures,  has  its  full  purchasing  power  in  prac- 
Moreover,  the  expansion  of  commerce  tically  the  only  market  where  it  can  be 
has  reacted  upon  American  shipping,  sold.  With  the  securing  of  these  ad- 
-and  the  great  Ward  Line  of  steamers  vantages,  a  spirit  of  enterprise  and  con- 
have  been  able  to  compete  success-  fidence  has  revived,  and  a  new  era  of 
fully  for  the  carrying  trade  with  lines  prosperity  has  apparently  dawned, 
subsidized  by  foreign  Governments.  Not  that  all  restrictions  have  been 
The  following  table  shows  the  in-  removed.  The  good  effects  of  the  re- 
-crease  in  exports  of  various  articles  cent  commercial  revival  are  to  some 
to  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  for  the  thir-  extent  counteracted  by  the  administra- 
teen  months  ended  September  30  tivepolicy  of  the  Madrid  Government, 
last,  or  virtually  the  first  year  cov-  With  the  increase  in  the  productive  ca- 
«red  by  the  reciprocity  schedules,  as  pacities  of  the  Cuban  industries,  there 
Vol.  II.-27. 
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have  come  increased  burdens  of  inter- 
nal taxation  designed  to  offset  the  fall 
in  revenues  caused  by  the  reductions 
in  the  reciprocity  schedules.  Thus 
there  have  been  increased  taxes  im- 
posed upon  sugar  and  tobacco  planta- 
tions. Another  incident  has  counter- 
acted the  beneficial  effects  of  the  re- 
duction in  the  duties  on  flour.  While 
the  importation  of  this  commodity  has 
been  largely  increased,  and  the  price  is 
now  four  or  five  dollars  less  a  barrel 
than  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  the  bakers,  by  combining,  have 
hitherto  succeeded  in  keeping  up  the 
price  of  bread.  This  condition,  how- 
ever, cannot  but  be  temporary,  owing 
to  the  inevitable  operation  of  the  laws 
of  demand  and  supply.  In  spite  of  these 
disadvantages,  the  island  has  reaped 
incalculable  benefits.  Mills  that  had 
fallen  into  disuse  have  been  repaired; 
large  investments  have  been  made 
in  improved  machinery;  larger  areas 
have  been  taken  under  cultivation  * 
and  production,  as  well  as  foreign 
trade,  has  largely  increased. 

Failure  of  Negotiations  with  Mexico. 

On  March  15  last  (p.  7),  when  Pres- 
ident Harrison  issued  his  proclama- 
tion declaring  in  force  against  the  pro- 
ducts of  Hayti,  Colombia,  and  Vene- 
zuela, the  duties  fixed  in  the  new  Ta- 
riff Law,  on  account  of  the  failure  of 
those  countries  to  adapt  their  tariff 
schedules  to  the  requirements  of  re- 
ciprocity, the  reader  will  remember 
that  negotiations  for  a  treaty  with 
Mexico  were  pending;  and  it  seemed 
to  many  that  a,  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment would  soon  be  reached.  There 
proved,  however,  to  be  insuperable 
obstacles  in  the  way;  and  the  negotia- 
tions finally  fell  through. 

The  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the 
narrow  margin  for  negotiation  fur- 
nished by  the  reciprocity  section  of 
the  McKinley  Tariff  Act.  By  that  sec- 
tion, all  treaty  arrangements  are  re- 
quired to  be  based  on  a  free  market 
in  the  United  States  for  one  or  more 
of  a  very  small  list  of  commodities — 
sugar,  molasses,  coffee,  and  hides. 
Now,  as  Mexico  does  not  produce 
enough  sugar  to  supply  her  home  mar- 
ket, while  her  exports  of  coffee  and 
hides  to  the  United  States  form  but  a 


small  fraction  of  the  total  imported 
supply  (pp.  8,  128,  and  129),  the  Uni- 
ted States  finds  herself  without  any 
strong  lever  which  she  might  bring 
into  play  to  secure  concessions  for 
American productsimported into  Mex- 
ico. The  advantages  of  a  free  Amer- 
ican market  for  products  of  which 
Mexico  exports  but  very  little,  would 
hardly  offset  the  disadvantages  of  ex- 
tensive reductions  in  her  home  tariff. 
One  of  the  chief  exports  of  Mexico  is 
raw  fibre;  but  the  free  American  mar- 
ket for  this  product  had  already  been 
given  away.  Thus  the  only  practica- 
ble method  of  procedure  for  bringing 
about  a  commercial  treaty  with  Mex- 
ico, seems  to  lie  outside  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Tariff'  Act. 

THE  SILVER  CONFERENCE. 

An  ideal  currency  will  satisfy  at 
least  two  conditions — it  will  circulate 
everywhere  and  at  ail  times  at  par.  It 
will  be  accepted  without  question  in 
the  settlement  of  trade  balances  in  all 
parts  of  the  world;  and  it  will  neither 
appreciate  nor  depreciate  over  long 
periods  of  time.  If  it  be  bimetallic^ 
it  must  be  readily  interconvertible. 
Had  the  world  such  a  medium  of  ex- 
change as  this,  inestimable  benefits, 
would  be  secured  in  the  removal  of 
many  of  the  restrictions  which  now 
act  like  friction  brakes  upon  the 
wheels  of  industry  and  commerce.  Is. 
such  a  medium  possible  .'*  In  the  opin- 
ion of  some  eminent  financiers,  it  is 
not.  No  two  countries,  they  point  out, 
have  the  same  wealth  or  resources,  or 
make  the  same  expenditures;  and  the 
establisiiment  of  a  universal  arrange- 
ment, provided  that  it  could  be  en- 
forced in  the  absence  of  an  interna- 
tional Executive,  would  interfere  with 
the  normal  development  of  trade.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  many,  who,, 
while  recognizing  the  difficulties  in 
the  way,  think  not  only  that  the  at- 
tainment of  a  stable  medium  is  possi- 
ble, but  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  it; 
and  they  prove  their  faith  by  feeling 
out  after  it. 

No  more  difficult  problem  ever  en- 
gaged human  minds  than  that  for  the 
solution  of  which  the  International 
Silver  Conference  assembled  in  the 
Marble  Hall  of  the  Palais  des  Acad- 
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Ernies  in  Brussels  on  November  22 
last.  The  gathering  was  thoroughly 
cosmopolitan  in  character;  but,  al- 
though it  included  many  of  the  world's 
ablest  financiers,  it  was  obliged  to  ad- 
journ with  the  confession  of  its  ina- 
bility to  achieve  any  tangible  results 
in  the  way  of  remedying  the  acknowl- 
edged evils  of  fluctuation  and  depre- 
ciation of  the  white  metal,  and,  as 
some  even  think,  without  the  prospect 
of  reassembling.  Many  schemes  were 
submitted,  but  none  were  adopted. 
No  views  on  the  general  question  were 
expressed,  save  by  individual  dele- 
gates; no  experiment  was  advised,  no 
plan  of  relief  propounded;  nor  was  any 
compromise  accepted  or  even  pro- 
posed. Great  Britain,  pressed  by  the 
exigencies  of  her  subjects  in  India  and 
the  cotton-milling  districts  of  Lanca- 
shire, offered  plans  intended  to  en- 
hance the  price  of  silver;  and  some 
of  the  Continental  delegates  did  the 
same;  but  none,  not  even  the  Ameri- 
cans, suggested  a  complete  system  by 
which  gold  and  silver  could  be  used  as 
money  on  equal  terms.  The  instruc- 
tions to  the  British  delegates  prevent- 
ed them  from  binding  their  Govern- 
ment, by  vote  or  speech,  to  any  par- 
ticular line  of  action.  Chancellor  von 
Caprivi  has  stated  in  the  Reichstag, 
that  the  German  delegates  were  sim- 
ilarly restricted,  for  the  Government, 
the  National  Liberals,  the  Centrists, 
and  even  the  Socialists  of  Germany 
favor  the  gold  standard.  France 
dared  not  risk  independent  action; 
and  the  other  countries  of  the  Latin 
Union,  although  these  are  the  largest 
holders  of  silver,  showed  a  similar  re- 
luctance to  join  America  in  an  agree- 
ment for  its  extended  use.  The  sil- 
ver question  seems  thus  to  stand  in 
about  the  position  it  occupied  when 
the  invitations  to  the  Conference  were 
issued — the  United  States  being  left 
to  solve  the  problem  for  itself  and  in 
its  own  way. 

Although  no  definite  action  was 
taken,  unmistakable  evidence  was 
found  that  the  anxiety  to  escape  from 
the  evils  of  monetary  disturbance  is 
moulding  the  policy  of  European  Gov- 
ernments, and  particularly  of  Great 
Britain.  Her  trade  interests  with  the 
East  are  deeply  affected;  and  the  adop- 


tion of  bimetallism  is  even  now  put 
forward  by  many  as  a  necessary  con- 
dition of  the  solution  of  the  Irish 
problem.  The  value  of  gold  has  risen 
50  per  cent  since  187 1 ;  and,  as  the  ten- 
ants contract  to  pay  their  rent  in  gold, 
the  productive  power  of  their  hold- 
ings must  be  proportionately  increas- 
ed. The  landlords  also  suffer  because 
mortgages  and  the  like  must  be  satis- 
fied with  the  appreciated  standard. 
This  view  of  the  necessity  of  a  bime- 
tallic standard  in  order  to  save  the 
Irish  farmers  from  ruin,  is  supported 
by  the  opinions  of  Archbishop  Walsh 
and  Sir  G.  L.  Molesworth,  one  of  the 
British  Indian  delegates. 

The  uncertainty  as  to  the  prospects 
of  silver  in  America  played  an  un- 
doubted part  in  rendering  negative 
the  results  of  the  Conference.  The 
Sherman  Act  of  1890,  whereby  the 
United  States  purchases  54,000,000 
ounces  of  silver  annually,  is  perhaps 
the  most  important  temporary  mone- 
tary expedient  ever  brought  into  play. 
It  has  admittedly  failed  to  accomplish 
its  object ;  and  sentiment  toward  it  is 
changing.  The  New  York  Chamber 
of  Commerce  has  formally  petitioned 
Congress  for  its  repeal ;  and  a  bill  to 
that  effect  was  introduced  in  the  Sen- 
ate on  December  7  by  Senator  Hill  of 
New  York.  The  artificial  stimulation 
of  production  is  invariably  accompa- 
nied by  an  uncertainty  as  to  the  actu- 
al ratio  of  gold  and  silver  values,  which 
deprives  experience  and  foresight  of 
half  their  power  to  deal  with  impend- 
ing dangers  ;  and,  as  long  as  this  un- 
certainty continues,  it  is  beyond  the 
power  of  any  one  to  tell  how  far  we 
are  from,  or  how  near  we  are  to,  the 
natural  ratio.  Besides,  whether  jus- 
tified or  not,  the  opinion  has  prevailed 
in  Europe,  that  Free  Coinage  in  the 
United  States  is  a  possibility  of  the 
near  future  ;  and,  with  the  hope  thus 
indulged,  that  the  United  States  may 
open  up  an  unlimited  market  for  the 
surplus  silver  of  other  countries,  re- 
lieving them  of  the  load  which  the 
depression  of  silver  imposes  upon  their 
commerce,  it  is  perhaps  not  unnatural 
that  the  latter  should  hesitate  some- 
what to  assume  risks  which  the  sequel 
may  possibly  show  to  have  been  to- 
tally unnecessary. 
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History  of  the  Decline  in  Silver. 

Our  readers  have  already  followed 
the  movement  which  led  up  to  the 
recent  Conference,  and  they  know  its 
objects  (see  Vol.  I.,  pp.  373  and  503, 
and  Vol.  II.,  pp.  79, 129,  and  220).  How- 
ever, a  brief  retrospective  glance  will, 
at  this  stage,  materially  aid  us  in  com- 
prehending the  subject.  For  over 
fourteen  years,  the  United  States  has 
tried  to  keep  up  the  price  of  silver  by 
legislation,  but  has  failed.  On  August 
1 2  last,  the  price  fell,  as  we  have  noted, 
to 37/^  pence  per  ounce;  and  this  was 
followed  by  a  further  decline,  on  De- 
cember 28,  to  373^1  pence  per  ounce, 
the  lowest  point  ever  yet  reached. 

It  was  in  1878  that  the  American 
policy  of  silver  purchase  was  begun 
by  the  enactment  of  the  Bland  Silver 
Act,  compelling  coinage  of  $2,000,000 
per  month.  At  that  time  the  price 
was  over  54  pence  per  ounce  ;  and  in 
that  year,  the  United  States  produced 
less  than  35,000,000  ounces.  By  the 
end  of  1878,  the  average  price  had 
fallen  to  50  pence  ;  and,  although  it 
rose  to  over  52  pence  in  May,  1882,  its 
tendency  on  the  whole  since  that  time 
has  been  downward.  In  1883,  the 
average  was  50.59  pence;  in  1885,  48.66 
pence;  in  1888,  42.88  pence;  and  in 
1889,  42.67  pence.  In  the  meantime, 
29 1,272,019  ounces  had  been  purchased 
at  an  average  cost  of  about  53  pence 
per  ounce.  In  1890,  it  was  pleaded 
that  if  government  purchases  were 
increased,  the  metal  would  rise  to  the 
level  of  par  with  gold;  and  the  Sher- 
man Act,  still  in  force,  was  passed,  by 
which  purchases  were  increased  to 
4,500,000  ounces  per  month.  A  tem- 
porary rise  in  price  followed,  so  that 
the  average  for  1890  was  47.71  pence. 
In  1891,  however,  it  was  only  45.08 
pence;  and, during  1892,  the  movement 
has  been  steadily  downward  to  a  point 
tmprecedentedly  low.  Taking  the  fig- 
ures up  to  November  i  last,  the  Uni- 
ted States  has  purchased  under  the 
Act  of  1890,  120,479,981  ounces  of  sil- 
ver at  a  cost  of  $116,783,590.  And 
altogether  since  1878,  she  has  bought 
411,752,000  ounces  at  a  cost  of  $424,- 
982,852.  At  the  present  price,  this 
silver  would  realize,  if  it  could  be  sold, 
only  $338,666,020.     At  the  same  time. 


the  production  of  the  metal  has  in- 
creased, the  country  producing  last 
year  nearly  60,000,000  ounces. 

The  causes  of  the  decline  in  the 
price  of  silver  are  various.  Among 
them,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  are 
the  largely  increased  production  and 
speculation  stimulated  by  the  artificial 
demand  created  and  the  uncertainty 
as  to  the  future  of  the  metal.  But 
even  before  the  policy  of  purchase 
was  adopted,  a  marked  decline  had 
begun.  The  German  change  to  a  gold 
standard  in  1873  was  the  initial  mea- 
sure. It  created  a  demand  for  about 
^80,000,000  sterling  in  gold,and  threw 
upon  the  market  some  ^54,000,000  in 
silver.  For  two  centuries  previously, 
gold  and  silver  had  fluctuated  but  lit- 
tle in  relative  value,  being  always 
convertible  at  about  15}^  to  i.  It  is. 
true  that  some  countries,  e.g.  P^ngland, 
had  since  1816  used  only  gold  as  a  le- 
gal tender,  while  in  Germany  and  the 
East  silver  had  been  the  only  metal 
so  used;  but,  occupying  an  intermedi- 
ate position,  there  stood  France  and 
the  other  countries  which  in  1865. 
formed  the  Latin  Union,  where  both 
metals,  at  the  fixed  ratio  of  15)4  to  i, 
might  be  used  in  legal  tender,  and  be 
received  at  the  mints  in  unlimited 
quantities.  During  this  period,  the 
mints  of  the  United  States  also  were 
open  to  both  metals  at  the  ratio  of  16 
to  I.  Thus,  for  many  years,  the  evils- 
of  fluctuation,  now  so  marked,  were 
practically  unknown.  But  since  the 
demonetization  of  silver  in  Europe 
some  twenty  years  ago,  following- 
Germany's  change  of  standard,  the 
course  of  the  market  for  silver  has- 
been  generally  downward  and  un- 
steady. The  evil  has  been  aggravated 
by  several  other  causes — artificial  in- 
flation, already  m.entioned  ;  the  low 
cost  of  production,  which,  in  some 
American  mines,  is  only  a  little  over 
one-third  of  the  present  reduced  price; 
and  more  recently,  the  sale  in  India 
of  some  7,000,000  ounces  of  silver  a 
month  for  gold  with  which  to  pay  the 
interest  on  the  public  debt. 

Should  Europe  return  to  her  old 
policy,  resuming  the  use  of  silver  as 
legal  tender  upon  a  fixed  ratio  to  gold, 
and  at  the  same  time  opening  her 
mints  with  equal  freedom  to  the  coin- 
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age  of  both  metals,  no  doubt  much  of 
the  evil  resulting  from  the  present 
loss  of  the  par  of  exchange  would  be 
removed.  Experience  shows  that  as 
long  as  that  system  was  in  force,  the 
ratio  of  value  varied  but  little  not- 
withstanding the  variations  in  produc- 
tion and  use  of  the  metals.  Although 
a  return  to  the  old  order  was  not  to 
be  expected,  it  was  hoped  that  some 
international  compact  might  be  made 
as  a  result  of  the  recent  Conference  at 
Brussels,  whereby  the  powerful  influ- 
ences of  Governments,  which  deter- 
mine the  monetary  use  of  the  metals, 
might  be  effectively  enlisted  in  some 
broad  scheme  for  the  restoration  of 
silver  and  the  maintenance  of  its  par- 
ity of  ratio  with  gold.  It  is  admitted 
on  all  hands  that  something  must  be 
done,  and  that  quickly.  Silver  cannot 
very  long  retain  its  present  anomalous 
position.  It  mu-st  either  be  rehabili- 
tated in  some  degree,  or  pass  out  of 
monetary  use  except  in  the  Far  East. 

The  American  Proposals. 

The  following  countries  besides  the 
United  States  were  represented  at 
Brussels:  Great  Britain,  India,  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  Austria,  Hungary, 
Spain,  Portugal,  Holland,  Belgium, 
Switzerland,  Denmark,  Norway,  Swe- 
den, Russia,  vServia,  Roumania,  and 
Mexico.  The  following  is  the  full  list 
of  American  delegates:  Senators  Alli- 
son, of  Iowa,  and  Jones,  of  Nevada; 
Congressman  McCreary,  of  Kentucky; 
H.  W.  Cannon,  President  of  the  Chase 
National  Bank,  of  New  York;  Presi- 
dent Andrews,  of  Brown  University; 
E.  O.  Leech,  Director  of  the  Mint; 
Professor  Ronald  P.  Falkner,  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania ;  T.  W. 
Cridler;  T.  T.  Keller;  and  J.  T.  Mor- 
gan. M.  Beernaert,  the  Belgian  Prime 
Minister,  opened  the  proceedings  with 
an  inaugural  address  of  welcome.  On 
motion  of  Mr.  Terrell,  the  United 
States  Minister  to  Belgium,  M.  Monte- 
fiore  Levi,  a  Belgian  delegate,  was 
unanimously  chosen  to  preside  at  the 
Conference. 

As  the  United  States  had  invited 
the  Conference,  it  fell  to  the  American 
delegates  to  open  the  discussion  and 
submit  a  line  of  procedure.  This  was 
done  by  Senator  Allison,  in  behalf  of 


his  colleagues,  at  the  second  session 
on  November  25.  After  a  few  pre- 
liminary remarks  of  a  general  nature, 
in  the  course  of  which  it  was  declared 
that  the  United  States  had  no  desire 
to  press  the  adoption  of  any  plan  em- 
barrassing to  any  other  Government, 
but  desired,  above  all  things,  a  full 
and  free  discussion  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject, the  following  general  plans  of 
international  bimetallism  were  sub- 
mitted for  discussion — first,  the  plan 
of  M.  Moritz  Levi,  proposed  to  the 
Monetary  Conference  of  1881;  second, 
the  plan  of  the  late  Professor  Adolph 
vSoetbeer ;  and,  third,  the  American 
proposals,  which  were  embodied  in 
the  following  resolutions: 

1.  That  the  re-establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  a  fixed  parity  between  gold  and 
silver,  and  the  continued  use  of  both  as 
coined  money  of  full  debt-paying  power, 
would  be  productive  of  important  benefits  to 
the  world. 

2.  That  these  ends  can  be  accomplished 
by  removing  the  legal  restrictions  which 
now  exist  on  the  coinage  of  silver  into  full 
legal  tender  money,  and  restoring  by  inter- 
national agreement  the  parity  of  value  be- 
tween the  metals  which  existed  prior  to  1873 
at  such  a  ratio  as  may  be  decided  upon  by 
this  Conference. 

3.  That  the  essential  provisions  of  such  an 
international  arrangement  should  be  {a)  un- 
restricted coinage  of  both  gold  and  silver 
into  money  of  full  debt-paying  power,  i^h) 
fixing  the  ratio  in  coinage  between  the  two 
metals,  (c^  establishing  a  uniform  charge,  if 
any,  to  the  public,  for  the  manufacture  of 
gold  and  silver  coins. 

The  British  Proposals. 

The  greatest  interest  in  the  pro- 
ceedings centered  around  the  discus- 
sion of  the  plan  submitted  November 
28  by  Alfred  de  Rothschild,  one  of 
the  British  delegates.  Mr.  de  Roths- 
child is  a  Director  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  is  head  of  the  English 
branch  of  the  great  banking  house  of 
Rothschild.  Although  arguing,  as  did 
his  colleagues  subsequently,  that  it 
was  impossible  for  Great  Britain  to 
depart  from  her  present  monometal- 
lic gold  standard,  he  yet  recognized 
the  need  of  .^ome  action  calculated  to 
raise  the  price  of  silver  and  improve 
its  present  monetary  position.  To 
this  end  he  proposed  that  the  United 
States  should  continue,  as  at  present, 
to  purchase  silver  at  the  rate  of  4,500,- 
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ooo  ounces  a  month,  and  that  the 
European  Powers  should  do  their  part 
by  combining-  to  buy  an  amount  equal 
to  ^5,000,000  yearly  for  five  years. 
If  the  price,  in  the  meantime,  should 
rise  above  43  pence  an  ounce,  the  Eu- 
ropean purchases  should  be  immedi- 
ately suspended.  This  plan,  Mr.  de 
Rothschild  admitted,  would  be  no 
final  settlement  of  the  question,  but 


as  a  foundation  for  the  plan.  As  the 
reader  will  observe,  the  scheme  makes 
no  provision  for  the  coinage  of  silver 
nor  for  any  material  increase  in  its 
monetary  use  ;  nor  does  it  even  indi- 
cate what  use  is  to  be  made  of  the  sil- 
ver purchased.  Without  such  provi- 
sion, its  effects  upon  the  market  would 
be  uncertain.  For,  were  an  amount 
of  silver  equal  to  about  55  per  cent  of 


ALFRED    DE   ROTHSCHILD, 
ONE   OF   THE    BRITISH    DELEGATES  TO   THE   SILVER   CONFERENCE, 


merely  a  temporary  palliative  for  the 
depression  of  the  white  metal. 

On  motion  of  M.  Raffalovitch,  a 
Russian  delegate,  the  Rothschild  pro- 
posals were  referred  to  a  committee 
of  twelve  experts,  including  Mr.  H. 
W.  Cannon,  of  New  York.  Serious 
obstacles  to  the  adoption  of  the  plan 
at  once  presented  themselves.  In  the 
present  heated  state  of  Continental 
politics,  no  hope  was  offered  that  the 
European  Powers  would  combine  to 
purchase  the  amount  of  silver  required 


the  world's  present  output  to  be  mere- 
ly locked  up,  the  prospect  of  the  ac- 
cumulated stock  being  ultimately 
thrown  upon  the  market  might  have 
a  depressing  effect,  while  the  arbitrary 
purchases  would  continue  to  stimulate 
production.  But,  even  if  the  Roths- 
child proposal  had  been  favorably  re- 
garded by  the  Committee,  the  indica- 
tions are  that  it  would  not  have  been 
acceptable  to  the  United  States.  As 
we  have  already  stated,  there  is  a 
growing  sentiment  in  the  latter  coun- 
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try  in  favor  of  abolishing  a  system 
under  which  silver  has  been  forced 
down  to  the  lowest  price  on  record,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  that  system  was 
designed  to  raise  the  value  of  the 
metal.  It  is  conceded  that  the  inter- 
national adoption  of  the  Rothschild 
proposal  might  temporarily  raise  the 
market  value  of  silver ;  but  the  co- 
operation of  foreign  Governments 
would  cease  should  silver  rise  to  43 
pence  (about  94  cents),  and  the  further 
burdens  of  keeping  up  the  market 
would  fall  upon  the  United  States 
alone,  without  the  latter  country  be- 
ing brought  any  nearer  a  final  solu- 
tion of  the  problem.  Besides,  a  treaty 
giving  effect  to  the  proposal,  would 
bind  the  United  States  not  to  repeal 
the  Silver  Act  of  1890  for  at  least  five 
years  ;  and  such  a  treaty  would  be 
opposed  by  a  considerable  section  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  as  well  as 
a  large  share  of  opinion  in  the  finan- 
cial circles  of  the  country.  Among 
the  Republican  Senators,  Mr.  Sher- 
man has  already  opposed  the  contin- 
uance of  the  purchase  policy;  while 
an  important  section  of  the  Senate 
look  with  disfavor  upon  any  tentative 
scheme  which  would  delay  for  years 
all  action  by  the  United  States  in  the 
direction  of  free  coinage. 

The  fate  of  the  Rothschild  proposal 
was  therefore  not  unexpected.  On 
the  votes  of  the  delegates  from  France, 
Italy,  Belgium,  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
Russia,  it  was  rejected  by  the  Com- 
mittee. In  the  course  of  the  discus- 
sion, Mr.  Cannon  informed  the  dele- 
gates, that  unless  the  Conference 
should  make  some  disposition  of  the 
question  at  issue,  it  was  more  than 
probable  that  America  would  be  un- 
willing to  continue  her  purchases  at 
the  present  rate  of  54,000,000  ounces 
per  year.  He  also  pointed  out  that 
under  existing  legislation  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  there  were  no  means  of 
limiting  the  production  of  silver;  for 
the  imposition  of  a  tax  on  its  produc- 
tion would  not  only  interfere  with 
private  rights,  but  would  necessitate 
the  establishment  of  elaborate  cus- 
toms regulations  along  the  Mexican 
and  British  borders,  to  prevent  the 
smuggling  of  the  ore  and  metal. 

On  December  6,  Mr.  de  Rothschild 


withdrew  his  scheme  from  the  further 
consideration  of  the  Conference. 

Various  Other  Plans. 

Several  other  proposals  besides  the 
American  and  British  were  discussed. 
Professor  Soetbeer's  plan,  already 
mentioned,  is  to  establish  one  gramme 
of  fine  gold  as  the  international  unit 
of  value,  and  to  stop  the  minting  of 
coins  containing  less  than  5.8065 
grammes  of  pure  gold.  The  circula- 
tion of  foreign  coin  of  less  than  the 
new  standard  will  be  prohibited  by 
the  countries  signing  the  agreement, 
and  gold  coin  of  inferior  value  will  be 
withdrawn  within  five  years.  Private 
individuals  will  be  allowed  to  coin 
gold  upon  the  payment  of  an  agreed 
seigniorage.  Gold  certificates  may 
be  issued  against  gold  held  in  reserve. 
The  plan  also  includes  the  coinage  of 
silver  in  the  proportion  of  twenty 
value  units  of  that  metal  to  one  of 
gold;  but  private  individuals  will  not 
be  allowed  free  coinage  of  silver.  By 
the  withdrawal  of  small  gold  coins 
and  notes,  it  is  thought  an  enlarged 
field  will  be  offered  for  silver.  This 
plan,  or  some  modification  of  it,  Vv^as 
looked  on  with  much  favor  by  many 
of  the  delegates,  although  it  is  con- 
fronted with  the  formidable  difficulty 
of  ascertaining  just  what  proportion 
of  the  total  amount  of  silver  to  be 
taken  should  be  allotted  to  each  of  the 
countries. 

The  plan  submitted  by  the  Danish 
delegate,  C.  F.  Teitgen,  included  the 
coinage  of  silver  five-franc,  four-shil- 
ling, or  dollar  pieces,  rated  to  gold 
according  to  the  price  of  silver  in  the 
year  preceding  the  adoption  of  the 
agreement,  with  a  seigniorage  of  ten 
per  cent.  A  permanent  International 
Commission  should  be  appointed  to  fix 
the  initial  price;  and,  if  the  price  of 
silver  should  fall  five  per  cent  below 
the  coinage  ratio,  the  Commission 
should  have  authority  to  fix  a  new 
ratio  and  order  the  recoinage  of  the 
pieces.  These  coins  will  be  legal  ten- 
der internationally,  and  redeemable 
at  any  time  in  gold  from  the  country 
issuing  them;  and  banks  will  be  al- 
lowed to  issue  notes  against  them 
when  held  in  reserve. 

After  the  withdrawal  of  the  Roths- 
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child  plan,  another  British  proposal 
was  made  by  Sir  William  Houlds- 
worth.  He  suggested  that  a  bime- 
tallic union  should  be  formed  by  two 
or  more  powerful  nations.  Those  na- 
tions that  will  not  become  bimetallic, 
and  that  refuse  to  throw  open  their 
mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  are 
called  upon  to  receive  silver  from  any- 
body who  chooses  to  deposit  it,  and  to 
give  in  return  receipts  specifying  the 
number  of  ounces.  That  amount  of 
silver  is  to  be  returnable  on  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  receipts,  for  which  no 
other  form  of  payment  can  be  de- 
manded. While  the  silver  lies  in  the 
vaults,  the  receipts  are  to  circulate  as 
money.  Whether  they  will  circulate 
at  par,  is,  of  course,  uncertain.  They 
represent  a  fixed  weight,  not  a  fixed 
value;  and  would  be  liable  to  depre- 
ciation as  compared  with  equally 
available  notes  payable  in  gold. 

M.  Allard,  one  of  the  Belgian  dele- 
gates, on  December  8,  submitted  a 
plan  contemplating  an  agreement  for 
the  purchase,  under  a  common  ac- 
count, of  stocks  of  silver,  against 
which  Treasury  notes  should  be  is- 
sued by  the  contracting  States,  none 
of  which  should  be  obliged  to  coin  the 
silver  thus  purchased,  or  modify  its 
existing  currency  legislation.  These 
notes  were  to  have  an  international 
circulation. 

As  to  the  American  proposals,  and, 
in  fact,  as  to  any  of  the  various  plans 
submitted,  no  definite  action  was  tak- 
en by  the  Conference.  Early  in  the 
proceedings,  Sir  C.  Rivers  Wilson,  a 
British  delegate,  declared  that  his 
Government  had  found  it  impossible 
to  accept  the  American  invitation  to 
examine  into  the  possibility  of  es- 
tablishing a  fixed  ratio  of  value,  for 
such  acceptance  might  have  been 
construed  as  casting  doubt  upon  the 
maintenance  of  the  existing  mone- 
tary system  of  Great  Britain.  Several 
of  the  Continental  delegates  even  de- 
clined to  vote  on  a  resolution  to  the 
effect  that  an  enlarged  use  of  silver 
was  desirable  ;  and  when  Mr.  Can- 
non asked  that  the  American  propos- 
als be  discussed  by  the  special  com- 
mittee, of  which  he  was  a  member, 
the  request  was  refused  on  the  ground 
that   the   American    proposals   dealt 


with  fundamental  principles,  and  not 
with  matters  of  special  reference  from 
the  Conference,  and  that  therefore 
they  would  better  come  within  the 
authority  of  the  latter. 

Report  of  the  Special  Committee. 

On  December  15,  after  nearly  three 
weeks'  deliberation,  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  Rothschild 
and  other  proposals  submitted,  adopt- 
ed their  report.  They  announced  that 
they  had  confined  themselves  to  the 
discussion  of  general  principles,  and 
had  not  tried  to  go  into  the  question 
of  the  practical  measures  necessary  to 
give  effect  to  them;  and,  after  review- 
ing the  arguments  for  and  against  the 
different  plans,  the  report  concluded 
as  follows:  "Having  regard  for  the 
fact  that  the  Conference  has  not  yet 
pronounced  on  the  general  question, 
the  committee  do  not  feel  justified  in 
taking  a  vote  upon  the  projects  refer- 
red to  them,  or  in  attempting  to  form- 
ulate a  compromise  between  the  vary- 
ing monetary  doctrines  advanced." 
This  report  was  confessedly  intended 
to  serve  merely  as  a  basis  for  the  fur- 
ther study  of  the  question  by  the  dele- 
gates and  their  Governments. 

The  Conference  Adjourns. 

On  December  17,  on  the  unanimous 
adoption  of  a  resolution  proposed  by 
Baron  de  Renzi,  the  Conference  ad- 
journed, to  reassemble,  if  the  repre- 
sented Governments  so  approve,  on 
May  30,  1893.  The  United  States  was 
thanked  for  the  opportunity  it  had  af- 
forded of  studying  the  present  condi- 
tions of  silver;  and  the  great  value  of 
the  arguinents  embodied  in  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  and  brought 
forward  during  the  debates  in  the  ple- 
nary sittings,  was  fully  recognized. 
But  the  Conference  reserved  the  final 
expression  of  its  opinion  on  the  sub- 
jects for  the  discussion  of  which  it  had 
assembled.  At  the  same  time,  it  ex- 
pressed the  wish  that  during  the  in- 
terval of  the  adjournment,  a  careful 
study  of  the  documents  produced  at 
its  sittings  might  "  lead  to  the  forma- 
tion of  an  acceptable  basis  for  an  in- 
ternational agreement,  without  affect- 
ing the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
monetary  policy  of  the  various  States.'* 
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Mr.  Bertram  Currie  and  Sir  C.  Rivers 
Wilson,  of  the  British  delegation, 
thought  that  little  would  be  accom- 
plished by  reassembling.  In  the  mean- 
time, none  of  the  nations  represented 
at  the  Conference  is  bound  to  any 
course  of  action  thereby — each  retains 
absolute  independence  regarding  its 
mionetary  policy  during  the  recess. 

It  might  be  noted  that  in  the  opin- 
ion of  many  an  international  agree- 
ment fixing  the  ratio  of  value  of  gold 
and  silver  is  not  likely  to  be  reached, 
so  conflicting  are  the  interests  of  na- 
tions. Certain  it  is,  that  any  scheme 
likely  to  meet  with  general  approval 
in  Europe,  would  involve  large  con- 
cessions on  the  part  of  the  United 
States.  And  so  it  may  be  that  the 
white  metal  will  ultimately  be  allow- 
ed to  take  care  of  itself,  and  be  hand- 
ed over  to  the  untrammeled  operation 
of  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand.  In 
this  case  a  gleam  of  hope  comes  from 
South  Africa,  where  the  marvelously 
productive  gold  fields,  which  are  said 
to  have  surpassed  the  yield  of  the  Cali- 
fornian  and  Australian  fields  at  the 
same  time  of  life,  bid  fair  to  so  depre- 
ciate the  value  of  the  yellow  metal  as 
to  counteract  the  present  depreciation 
of  the  white. 

The  Silver  Question  in  India. 

Perhaps  no  country  watched  the 
proceedings  of  the  Silver  Conference 
with  greater  anxiety  than  did  India, 
where  the  depreciation  of  silver  and 
the  uncertainty  as  to  the  future  of  the 
metal  are  already  beginning  to  para- 
lyze trade.  It  is  feared  that  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Conference  may  be  follow- 
ed by  the  suspension  of  American 
purchases;  and  this  would  probably 
lead  to  the  closing  of  the  Indian  mints 
against  silver  coinage,  which  would 
cause  a  heavy  fall  in  silver  and  a  dis- 
astrous commercial  panic.  For  some 
time  past,  as  we  have  noted,  the  de- 
preciation of  the  rupee  has  caused 
wide  distress;  and,  some  two  months 
ago,  a  committee  under  Lord  Hersch- 
ell  was  appointed  to  weigh  the  matter 
on  all  sides.  This  committee  adjourn- 
ed during  the  session  of  the  Brussels 
Conference;  but  has  since  resumed 
its  sittings.  What  its  policy  is,  is  not 
known;  and  its  determination  has  been 
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delayed  by  the  uncertainty  as  to  the 
results  of  the  Brussels  Conference  and 
the  action  of  the  United  States.  Upon 
its  report  will  depend  the  decision  of 
the  Indian  Government  as  to  whether 
it  shall  embark  on  any  permanent 
course  of  action  with  a  view  to  en- 
hancing the  market  value  of  silver,  or 
shall  confine  itself  merely  to  the  se- 
curing, if  possible,  additional  elements 
of  stability  in  the  currency  of  India. 
Even  the  most  sanguine  of  Indian 
currency  reformers  are  now  convinced 
that  there  is  no  hope  for  such  an  arti- 
ficial inflation  of  the  value  of  silver 
as  will  force  up  the  exchange  value 
of  the  rupee  to  two  shillings,  or  to  any- 
thing like  that  figure. 

The  India  Currency  Association, 
in  the  event  of  the  failure  of  the  Brus- 
sels Conference,  has  asked  the  Indian 
Government  to  outline  its  future  pol- 
icy; but  the  Viceroy  declines  to  com- 
mit himself  on  the  subject.  Pending 
the  decision  of  Lord  Herschell's  com- 
mittee, the  Currency  Association  re- 
quested the  Government  to  supend 
the  sale  of  Council  bills  below  the 
rates  now  current;  but  even  on  this 
point  the  Government  preferred  to 
retain  complete  freedom  of  action. 

The  silver  issues  have  given  rise  to 
three  distinguishable  parties  in  India. 
Officials  and  others  on  fixed  salaries 
desire  a  rehabilitation  of  the  rupee 
by  government  interference,  for  a 
considerable  part  of  their  outlay  is 
necessarily  on  a  gold  basis.  The  im- 
portant merchant  class,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  somewhat  divided.  Those 
whose  business  is  chiefly  in  imports, 
and  whose  relations  are  chiefly  with 
the  gold-using  countries  of  the  West, 
desire  government  interference  in  be- 
half of  silver;  but  the  same  anxiety  is 
by  no  means  felt  by  those  who  main- 
ly export  to  the  silver-using  countries 
of  the  East.  The  Indian  producers, 
European  and  native,  form  a  third 
class  who  do  not  favor  government 
interference,  thinking  it  not  to  be  war- 
ranted by  the  facts  of  internal  trade 
and  production  in  India. 

THE  EUROPEAN  SITUATION. 

We  are  approaching  the  close  of  a 
century,  and  there  are  not  a  few  who 
see  in  that  very  fact  the  sign  of  a  vast 
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political  upheaval  near  at  hand.  The 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  sig- 
nalized by  the  abortive  attempt  of  the 
Spanish  Armada;  that  of  the  seven- 
teenth, by  the  overthrow  of  the  Stuart 
dynasty  in  England;  that  of  the  eight- 
eenth, by  the  Great  Revolution  in 
France;  and  it  is  surmised  that  the 
closing  years  of  the  present  century 
are  destined  to  witness  a  commotion 
on  a  still  grander  scale.  Whether 
this  opinion  be  the  mere  outcome  of 
superstition,  or  not,  it  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  unrest,  political  and  social, 
is  the  predominating  feature  of  the 
present  situation  in  Europe,  and  in- 
deed the  world  over.  Incidents  occur- 
ring within  the  quarter  under  review, 
have  put  unusual  emphasis  upon  this 
fact.  The  Panama  imbroglio  in  France 
has  menaced  the  very  foundations  of 
the  Republic;  and  its  outcome,  which 
none  can  foresee,  is  anxiously  watch- 
ed for  throughout  the  Continent.  Ger- 
many is  rent  by  party  strife  aggra- 
vated through  the  religious  element 
being  used  to  shield  the  political  side 
of  the  Anti-Semite  crusade.  In  ev- 
ery direction,  the  hosts  of  unemployed 
are  raising  angry  voices,  and  the  ranks 
of  radical  Socialism  have  been  aug- 
mented by  the  general  disorder.  The 
Cholera  plague,  with  the  prospect  of 
the  closing  of  the  gates  of  the  New 
World,  has  increased  the  social  discon- 
tent, particularly  in  Russia  and  Italy. 
Great  Britain  has  closed  a  year  of 
commercial  depression  and  political 
excitement,  and  finds  herself  under 
the  control  of  a  coalition  of  parties 
and  factions  whose  very  intentions 
are  unknown.  India  and  the  United 
States  are  concerned  at  the  futility  of 
attempts  to  solve  their  currency  diffi- 
culties; while  the  latter  countr}^,  in  a 
year  perhaps  the  most  prosperous  in 
her  history,  has  witnessed  a  reversal  of 
the  economic  and  business  policies  of 
a  generation.  In  the  midst  of  it  all, 
the  nations  continue  to  make  ready 
for  war.  Although  Germany,  since 
187 1,  has  spent  $3,000,000,000  on  her 
army,  she  now  demands  enlarged  de- 
fenses. France,  during  the  same 
period,  has  expended  $3,650,000,000. 
Neither  of  these  sums  includes  the 
enormous  outlays  upon  the  respective 
navies  of  these  countries,  the  various 


branches  of  naval  defense,  the  con- 
struction of  strategic  railways,  nor  in 
the  way  of  pensions.  Austria,  Nor- 
way, and  Sweden  also  ask  for  extend- 
ed military  credits.  The  future  alone 
holds  the  secret  of  the  outcome  of  this 
varied  play  of  social  forces. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  un- 
rest and  the  aspect  of  warlike  prepa- 
ration, official  circles  on  the  Continent 
have  lately  indulged  in  optimistic  ex- 
pressions as  to  the  assured  continu- 
ance of  peace.  On  October  3,  in  re- 
ceiving the  Austro-Hungarian  Dele- 
gations at  Buda-Pesth,  Francis  Joseph 
dwelt  upon  the  pacific  outlook;  and 
the  Austrian  Prime  Minister,  Count 
Kalnoky,  declared  that  he  had  receiv- 
ed binding  assurances  from  all  the 
Courts  and  Governments  of  Europe, 
that  none  of  them  contemplated  a  war 
of  aggression.  The  speech  of  the 
German  Emperor  at  the  opening  of 
the  Reichstag  on  November  22,  and 
that  of  Chancellor  von  Caprivi  on 
the  day  following,  when  the  new 
Army  bill  was  introduced,  were  also 
remarkable  for  their  absence  of  men- 
ace toward  other  Powers. 

Present  Status  of  the  Triple  Alliance. 

The  clauses  of  the  famous  Triple 
Alliance  treaty,  which  is  now  perhaps 
the  most  potent  factor  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  status  quo  in  P2urope, 
are  an  official  secret.  It  was  only  in 
1 888,  that  the  clauses  of  the  first  treaty 
concluded  in  1879  were  given  for  pub- 
lication; and  neither  the  provisions  of 
the  renewal  of  1885,  nor  those  of  that 
effected  in  1891,  have  been  other  than 
partially  withdrawn  from  under  the 
veil  of  diplomatic  secrecy.  Numer- 
ous so-called  revelations  have  appear- 
ed in  the  European  press,  but  none 
with  formal  and  official  sanction.  Not 
the  least  interesting  of  these  appear- 
ed November  30  last, in  the  Paris  Jour- 
nal [yioX.  le  Petit  Journal)  professing  to 
give  the  text  at  length.  It  declared 
that  the  treaty  provided  for  the  co- 
operation of  Germany,  Austria,  and 
Italy,  by  diplomacy  and  by  material 
assistance  on  land  and  water;  for  the 
keeping  of  the  armies  on  a  war  foot- 
ing; and  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
status  quo.  It  gave  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  course  to  be  pursued  b}r 
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Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy,  in  the 
event  of  hostilities  between  any  one 
or  more  of  these  and  France  or  Rus- 
sia or  both.  It  is  declared,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  the  Marquis  di  Cap- 
pelli,  who  was  Under-Secretary  in  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  when  the 
Triple  Alliance  was  concluded,  that 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  contain  no 
stipulation  binding  Italy  in  regard  to 
her  armaments. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  provisions  of 
the  treaty  is  confined  to  statements 
regarding  its  general  character,  based 
on  public  declarations  of  the  Sover- 
eigns and  the  Foreign  Ministers  in 
the  Cabinets  concerned.  One  of  the 
most  important  of  these  utterances 
was  made  by  Count 
Xalnoky  in  the  Aus- 
trian Delegation,  Oc- 
tober 17,  to  the  effect 
that  the  Triple  Alli- 
ance was  a  purely  de- 
Jensive  agreement, 
and,  as  such,  was  not 
directed  against  Rus- 
sia, nor,  in  fact, 
against  any  particular 
country.  "  So  long 
as  we  are  not  at- 
tacked," said  he,  "  the 
provisions  of  the 
treaty  will  remain 
null  and  of  no  effect." 
And  he  added  what 
has  not  been  so  gen- 
-erally  known,  that  the 
Alliance  is  not  an  ex- 
clusive compact,  and  that  it  contains 
nothing  to  prevent  other  States  from 
joining  it. 

Nothing  has  yet  occurred  to  shake 
the  unswerving  loyalty  of  the  par- 
ties to  this  important  league  of  peace. 
A  political  revolution  in  Hungary 
has  caused'  a  change  of  Cabinet;  but 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  new  Minis- 
try of  Dr.  Werkerle  is  based  upon  the 
present  treaties.  On  November  6, 
Italy  passed  through  the  turmoil  of  a 
g-eneral  election;  but  the  return  of  the 
Oovernment  of  Signor  Giolitti  to 
power  with  an  increased  majority, 
brings  wit^  it  the  assurance  that 
Italy's  foreign  policy  is  still  unaf- 
fected. And  there  is  every  indica- 
tion  that  the  policy  of   Great   Brit- 
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ain,  in  spite  of  Ministerial  changes, 
still  extends  to  the  tripartite  league 
that  moral  support  which  has  proved 
not  the  least  efficient  element  in  its 
strength.  The  attitude  taken  by  Lord 
Salisbury  has  the  almost  unanimous 
approval  of  public  opinion  in  Great 
Britain,  and  is  therefore  unlikely  to 
be  seriously  modified  for  some  time 
to  come.  A  public  statement  to  this 
effect  was  made  by  Count  Kalnoky 
before  the  Austro- Hungarian  Dele- 
gations at  Buda-Pesth  on  October  3. 

Effects  of  the  Panama  Scandal  in  France. 

It  may  be  that  the  year  1893  will 
bring  a  decisive  crisis  on  the  Conti- 
nent. As  the  year  1892  expires,  the 
political  horizon  in 
France  is  clouded  ow- 
ing to  the  scandalous 
revelations  of  the 
Panama  corruptions; 
and  the  future  is  un- 
certain. There  are 
rumors  of  plottings, 
not  only  to  excite  dis- 
trust against  the  Re- 
public abroad,  but 
even  to  subvert  the 
present  regime  entire- 
ly. It  may  be  that 
the  dangers  of  a  rev- 
olution are  exagger- 
ated, for,  as  we  have 
had  occasion  to  point 
out,  the  Republican 
regime  had  shown  un- 
doubted elements  of 
stability.  The  machinations  of  the 
Boulangists  failed  to  shake  it;  and  it 
looked,  until  the  present  crisis,  as 
if  even  the  Royalists  had  abandoned 
what  they  considered  a  lost  cause. 
The  masses  of  the  French  peasant- 
ry, the  foundation  of  the  country's 
strength,  are  intensely  loyal  to  the 
Republic;  and  their  devotion  to  the 
existing  political  order  has  been  in- 
tensified by  the  sympathy  and  sup- 
port which  have  come  from  the  re- 
cently avowed  Republican  policy  of 
the  Pope.  The  disaffected  elements 
are  apparently  without  any  leader  who 
is  capable  of  rising  to  the  emergency; 
while  President  Carnot  and  M.  Ribot, 
the  new  leader  of  the  Government,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  statesmen  of  con- 
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summate  tact.  Moreover,  the  Army, 
an  important  element  to  be  counted 
on,  is  little  disaffected,  and  maintains 
an  attitude  of  undiminished  loyalty 
toward  the  Government. 

While  thus  the  present  indications 
are  that  the  strength  of  the  Republic 
will  rise  above  the  present  storm,  the 
situation  isanxiouslywatchedthrough- 
out  Europe.  The  Powers  of  the  Drei- 
bund  have  given  special  instructions 
to  their  Ambassadors  in  Paris,  and 
have  exchanged  frequent  notes,  hold- 
ing themselves  ready  for  any  emer- 
gency. At  the  Vatican,  however,  con- 
fidence in  the  future  of  France  re- 
mains unshaken;  and  the  recent  rev- 
elations are  taken  as  throwing  dis- 
credit, not  upon  the  Republic,  nor  up- 
on its  rulers  as  a  whole,  but  only  upon 
some  of  the  latter.  In  fact,  His  Ho- 
liness seems  more  determined  than 
ever  to  submit  to  no  dictation  in  the 
matter  of  his  political  views.  Of  this, 
his  recent  appointment  of  Cardinal 
Serafino  Vannutelli  as  Archbishop  of 
Bologna,  a  See  at  some  distance  from 
Rome,  is  taken  as  an  indication,  for 
the  Cardinal  is  considered  as  the  chief 
exponent  of  the  monarchical  opposi- 
tion— Roman,  French,  Austrian,  and 
German — against  Republicanism,  and 
even  as  the  candidate  favored  by  Aus- 
tria and  other  European  Courts  for 
the  succession  to  the  Papal  chair. 

Although  the  Panama  crisis  has  not 
affected  the  rapprochefjie/ithQtY^een  the 
Republic  and  the  Vatican,  its  effect 
upon  the  relations  of  France  in  other 
directions  is  quite  uncertain.  The  en- 
tente with  Russia  seems  to  have  been 
endangered,  for  the  Czar  has  been  in- 
tensely dissatisfied  with  the  recent 
French  developments — the  spread  of 
Anarchism;  the  weakness  of  the  late 
Cabinet  of  M.  Loubet  in  dealing  with 
the  labor  troubles  at  Carmaux;  and 
the  more  recent  spectacle  of  corrup- 
tion and  confusion  among  political 
leaders,  in  the  Panama  affair.  It  is 
significant  that  friendly  intercourse 
has  been  renewed  between  the  Court 
of  St.  Petersburg  and  those  of  Vienna 
and  Berlin.  On  November  12,  the 
Czarowitz  visited  Vienna,  and  receiv- 
ed a  most  enthusiastic  welcome  from 
Emperor,  diplomatic  representatives, 
and  people.     These  facts  augur  well 


for  the  preservation  of  peace ;  and 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  in  spite 
of  efforts  to  crystallize  the  Franco- 
Russian  understanding  into  a  formal 
compact,  the  Government  of  the  Czar 
continues  to  retain  absolute  freedom 
of  political  action. 

European  Commercial  Treaties. 

Even  m  regard  to  her  commercial 
interests,  Russia  has  recently  shown 
a  disinclination  to  enter  into  arrange- 
ments limiting  her  freedom.  The 
negotiations  for  a  convention  with 
Germany,  which,  at  the  close  of  the 
last  quarter  -(p.  225),  had  reached  the 
drafting  of  a  definite  project,  have,  for 
the  time  being,  fallen  through.  When 
the  clauses  relative  to  the  proposed 
reduction  in  the  duties  on  coal  and 
iron  imported  from  Germany,  were 
submitted  to  the  Russian  Government 
early  in  November,  they  were  thought 
to  involve  a  sacrifice  which  would  not 
be  counterbalanced  by  the  reduction 
in  the  German  duties  on  cereals,  and 
so  were  rejected.  Shortly  afterward, 
Russia  took  the  further  step  of  order- 
ing her  Minister  of  Finance  to  pur- 
chase sugar  abroad  to  sell  in  Russia 
whenever  prices  at  the  stations  along 
the  German  frontier  exceeded  a  cer- 
tain figure,  this  action  being  calcula- 
ted to  make  the  Russian  market  inde- 
pendent of  German  beet-sugar,  by 
which  it  has  hitherto  been  almost 
monopolized.  The  failure  of  negoti- 
ations for  a  treaty,  is,  however,  not 
final,  for  it  is  announced  that  they 
will  be  resumed  on  more  favorable 
lines;  and  in  the  meantime,  it  has  been 
agreed  by  the  two  Powers  to  maintain 
the  status  quo  until  May  i,  1893. 

In  1 89 1,  an  important  Customs  Un- 
ion, embracing  the  principal  States  of 
Central  Europe,  was  consummated, 
mainly  through  the  efforts  of  Ger- 
many (see  Vol.  I.,  p.  489).  The  under- 
lying principle  of  the  various  treaties 
between  Germany,  Austria-Hungary, 
Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Belgium — that 
of  equivalent  mutual  concessions — 
bears  a  remarkable  resemblance  to 
the  essential  idea  embodied  in  the 
Reciprocity  policy  of  the  present  Ad- 
ministration in  the  United  States,  and 
shows  that  that  policy  is  in  harmony 
with  the  commercial  ideas  prevalent 
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in  Continental  Europe.  Up  to  the 
present  time,  the  efforts  to  extend  the 
bounds  of  the  Central  Customs  Union, 
have  accomplished  but  little;  yet  there 
is  an  unmistakable  growth  of  a  dispo- 
sition, outside  of  the  Union,  to  an  im- 
provement of  relations  such  as  inva- 
riably goes  along  with  the  establish- 
ment of  a  community  of  commercial 
interests.  Witness  the  recent  efforts 
of  Germany  and  Russia  to  reach  an 
understanding,  and  the  later,  more 
successful  negotiations  between  Spain 
and  Portugal,  which,  about  the  middle 
of  November,  resulted  in  the  drafting 
of  a  treaty  calculated  to  draw  the  two 
countries  more  closely  together. 

Russo-Turkish  Interests  in  the  Balkans. 

The  question  of  Russian  intrigue 
in  Southeastern  Europe  is  one  that 
primarily  interests  Turkey  and  Aus- 
tria-Hungary, but  it  is  also  one  of 
most  momentous  concern  to  all  the 
Powers  which  desire  the  maintenance 
of  peace  in  Europe  on  the  basis  of  the 
status  quo. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  quarter, 
the  militant  spirit  was  in  the  ascend- 
ant in  the  Balkans.  Russia  insists 
that  any  action  of  the  Sublime  Porte 
calculated  to  strengthen  the  official 
positionofFerdinand,therulingPrince 
of  Bulgaria,  is  subversive  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Berlin  Treaty  of  1878. 
She  therefore  looked  with  extreme 
suspicion  upon  the  visit  of  M.  Stam- 
bouloff  to  Constantinople,  to  which 
we  referred  in  our  last  number  (p. 
227);  and  the  cordiality  of  the  recep- 
tion accorded  by  the  Sultan  to  the 
distinguished  Bulgarian  statesman 
was  little  calculated  to  allay  her  fears. 
Through  M.  Nelidoff,  her  representa- 
tive at  the  Turkish  seat  of  Govern- 
ment, she  addressed  to  the  Porte  an 
important  note  which  at  once  attract- 
ed wide  attention.  The  rule  of  Prince 
Ferdinand  is  referred  to  as  a  "  regime 
of  usurpation,"  which  is  declared  to 
be  a  "  permanent  danger  to  the  tran- 
quillity and  peace  of  Europe."  The 
recent  trial  and  execution  of  the  con- 
spirators in  the  plot  which  resulted  in 
the  murder  of  M.  Baltcheff  in  March, 
1 89 1,  is  also  spoken  of  as  an  additional 
act  of  "violence  and  iniquity,"  which 
ought  in  itself  to  have  excluded  M. 


Stambouloff  from  the  presence  of  the 
Sultan.  Bulgaria  is  said  to  be  "  cruelly 
terrorized  "  under  her  present  rulers; 
and  Russia  declares  that  she  cannot 
look  with  complacency  upon  the  wel- 
come of  the  Bulgarian  "dictator"  to 
Constantinople,  which,  it  is  broadly 
asserted,  is  a  possible  source  of  dan- 
ger to  Turkey  in  the  future.  "  The 
interests  and  the  most  vital  rights  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire,"  it  is  said,  "  re- 
pose upon  a  scrupulous  observance  of 
those  very  treaties  with  which  the 
present  situation  in  Bulgaria  is  in  di- 
rect contradiction." 

The  note  contains  no  formal  threat 
that  Russia  will  press  for  payment  of 
the  indemnities  due  her  in  respect  of 
the  war  of  1877;  but  it  is  said  that  in 
presenting  it  to  the  Turkish  Ministry, 
the  Russian  Ambassador  verbally  in- 
sisted on  this  point.  The  payment  of 
these  indemnities  is  far  in  arrears. 
The  treaty  of  January,  1879,  promises 
annual  installments ;  but  payments 
have  actually  been  made  only  in  1884 
and  1889,  and  innumerable  pledges  by 
the  Porte  have  been  made  and  broken 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  means  have 
been  found  for  immense  purchases  of 
war  material.  Whether  it  be  true  or 
not,  that  exaction  of  payment  was 
threatened,  the  menace  is  entirely 
consonant  with  the  tenor  and  purpose 
of  the  note. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  existing 
order  in  Bulgaria  is  a  state  of  things 
for  which  no  provision  was  made  in 
the  Berlin  Treaty;  but  it  is  also  true 
that  when  Bulgaria  was  placed  under 
the  joint  protection  of  the  Powers,  it 
was  not  intended  that  her  legitimate 
development  should  be  at  the  mercy 
of  any  single  Power ;  nor  was  it  pro- 
vided that  the  Principality  should  be 
boycotted  in  case  the  conditions  laid 
down  in  the  treaty  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  her  Government  were  not  pre- 
cisely fulfilled.  The  rule  of  Prince 
Ferdinand,  if  informal,  has  the  war- 
rants of  practical  efficiency  and  the 
loyal  support  of  its  subjects;  and  hith- 
erto the  resistance  of  Russia  has  been 
the  sole  obstacle  in  the  way  of  its  de 
facto  legalization. 

The  Sultan's  reply  to  the  Russian 
note,  was  sent  on  October  16,  and 
stated   that  on   the   occasion  of    M. 
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Stambouloff's  visit  to  Constantinople, 
*'  nothing  was  said  which  could  imply 
a  modification  of  the  frank  and  loyal 
policy  of  the  Ottoman  Government 
based  upon  the  maintenance  of  the 
treaties."  It concludeswithassurances 
of  the  desire  of  the  Porte  to  remain 
on  terms  of  friendship  with  Russia. 
In  response  to  this  communication 
from  the  Sultan,  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment declared  the  incident  closed ; 
and  thus,  for  the  time  being,  the 
threatening  clouds,  which  with  little 
interruption  overhang  this  fretful 
quarter  of  Europe,  have  again  been 
happily  dispelled. 

Another  significant  incident  as  to 
the  trend  of  events  in  the  Balkans,  is 
found  in  the  recent  action  of  Mnce 
Nicholas,  of  Montenegro.  The  sub- 
jects of  this  ruler  are  largely  discon- 
tented, and  have  sought  the  aid  of  the 
Czar  in  bringing  about  his  abdication. 
The  latter  has  discontinued  the  sub- 
sidies which  Nicholas  has  for  many 
years  received  from  St.  Petersburg  ; 
and  the  Prince,  in  return,  has  sought 
closer  relations  with  Bulgaria.  He 
has  enjoined  upon  his  subjects  resid- 
ing in  the  dominions  of  Prince  Fer- 
dinand, to  "  observe  the  laws  of  the 
country,  and  to  abstain  from  agitation 
and  disorder." 

The  Greek-Roumanian  Dispute. 

The  dispute  over  what  is  known 
as  the  "Zappa  question,"  after  some 
months'  continuance,  culminated  in 
October  last,  in  the  complete  rupture 
of  diplomatic  relationsbetweenGreece 
and  Roumania.  Reliable  details  of 
the  dispute  are  not  yet  available;  but 
its  essential  features  are  well  known. 
It  appears  that  early  in  the  present 
year  a  Greek  subject  named  Zappa, 
residing  in  Roumania,  died,  leaving  a 
will  whereby  an  enormous  fortune 
was  bequeathed  for  the  promotion  of 
agriculture  and  manufactures  in 
Greece.  The  Roumanian  Government 
seized  the  property  on  the  ground  that 
foreigners  were  debarred  by  Rouman- 
ian law  from  disposing  of  real  estate, 
of  which  the  fortune  chiefly  consisted. 
The  Greek  Government,  on  the  other 
hand,  contended  that  the  Roumanian 
law  referred  to  did  not  apply  in  the 
case  because  the  will  was  made  some 


twenty  years  ago,  while  Roumania 
was  still  an  integral  portion  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  A  proposal  to  ar- 
bitrate the  matter  was  rejected  by 
Roumania,  who  insisted  that  the  case 
should  be  settled  by  the  Roumanian 
Courts  ;  whereupon  the  Greek  Minis- 
ter at  Bucharest  presented  his  letters 
of  recall.  The  Roumanian  Charge 
d'Affaires  and  the  Roumanian  Con- 
suls in  Greece,  have  been  ordered  to 
leave  that  country;  and,  for  the  pres- 
ent,all  diplomatic  intercourse  between 
the  two  Governments  has  been  sus- 
pended. In  the  meantime,  the  Greek 
Government  has  laid  the  Zappa  case 
before  the  Powers ;  but  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  any  of  the  Govern- 
ments with  which  Greece  has  com- 
municated will  attempt  to  interfere 
in  the  matter. 

THE  EASTERN  SITUATION. 
The  Disturbances  in  Chitral. 

The  unsettled  state  of  affairs  in 
Afghanistan,  to  which  we  called  at- 
tention in  our  last  number  (p.  229), 
has  been  aggravated  during  the  pres- 
ent quarter  by  revolutionary  disturb- 
ances in  the  Province  of  Chitral.  The 
dynastic  relations  of  the  petty  rulers 
in  the  feudatory  States  under  British 
protection  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe, 
form  one  of  the  innumerable  causes 
of  anxiety  which  perpetually  weigh 
upon  the  authorities  in  British  India. 
It  is  not  the  policy  of  the  Indian  Gov- 
ernment to  directly  annex  those  re- 
gions which  are  contiguous  to  Russian 
territory,  for  such  action  would  great- 
ly multiply  the  chances  of  interna- 
tional complications.  On  the  contrary, 
as  our  readers  know,  the  underlying 
principle  of  the  British  policy  is  to 
maintain  the  strength  and  indepen- 
dence of  the  Afghan  Provinces  as  a 
barrier  to  the  development  of  that 
policy  which  would  give  Russia  an 
outlet  on  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  re- 
cent disturbances  in  Chitral  show  that 
the  British  hold  upon  the  chieftains 
of  the  outlying  Afghan  tribes,  who  are 
kept  in  practical  independence  of  the 
Ameer,  is  by  no  means  secure  ;  and 
they  reveal  the  necessity  of  constant 
watchfulness. 

Chitral,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
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Little  Cashgar,  is  a  small  State  about 
100  miles  in  length  and  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  miles  in  width,  lying  imme- 
diately south  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh 
range,  the  great  natural  rampart  of 
India.  Its  capital,  Chitral,  a  town  of 
some  3,500  inhabitants,  is  only  150 
miles  distant  from  Gilghit,  one  of  the 
most  advanced  of  the  British  stations 
on  the  Northwest  Indian  frontier.  The 
place  is  extremely  difficult  of  access, 
and  would  be  of  small  interest  were 
it  not  for  its  military  and  commercial 
importance,  which  rests  upon  the  fact 
that  it  commands  some  of  the  great 
routes  from  Central  Asia  to  Hindo- 
stan.  It  is  true  that  several  of  the 
passes  through  the  Hindoo  Koosh 
range  present  obstacles  that  would 
prove  insuperable  to  the  transit  of 
troops.  The  Baroghil  Pass,  however, 
is  only  moderately  difficult,  while  the 
Dora  Pass  is  the  easiest  of  all  the 
gateways  through  the  range;  and  the 
capital  of  Chitral  lies  directly  south 
of  the  latter,  thus  affording  a  distinct- 
ly easy  road  to  India. 

On  August  30  last,  Aman-ul-Mulk, 
the  Mehtar  of  Qhitral,  was  murdered, 
leaving,  as  is  usual  in  Asiatic  States, 
a  disputed  succession.  His  brother, 
Sher  Afzul  Khan,  was  at  the  time  a 
refugee  in  Afghan  territory,  in  Bad- 
akshan.  Two  of  the  late  ruler's  sons 
laid  claim  to  the  throne — Nizam-ul- 
Mulk,  the  Governor  of  Yasin,  and  his 
younger  brother  Afzul-ul-Mulk.  The 
latter  with  little  difficulty  established 
his  claim,  and  drove  his  elder  brother 
into  exile  at  Gilghit.  Afzul,  the  suc- 
cessful competitor,  had  for  years  en- 
tertained a  strong  inclination  toward 
the  British;  and  he  was  immediately 
recognized  as  Mehtar  by  the  latter, 
who  subsequently  endeavored  to  fur- 
ther cement  the  bonds  of  friendship 
by  sending  a  British  force  from  Gil- 
ghit to  assist  Afzul  against  the  threat- 
ened invasion  of  a  neighboring  Prince. 

Afzul's  rule  was  destined  to  be  brief 
and  fretful.  In  the  latter  part  of  No- 
vember, he,  with  a  younger  brother, 
Murreed,  was  murdered  by  his  uncle, 
Sher  Afzul  Khan,  who  suddenly  en- 
tered Chitral  with  a  small  Afghan 
following,  and  usurped  the  sovereignty 
of  the  State.  The  connivance  of  the 
Ameer  of  Afghanistan  was  strongly 


suspected — he  was  immediately  rec- 
ognized as  suzerain  of  Chitral  by  the 
usurper — and  the  Indian  Government 
felt  deeply  concerned  at  the  turn  of 
affairs,  which,  in  defiance  of  its  estab- 
lished policy,  had  put  into  the  usurp- 
er's hands  the  control  of  the  Dora 
Pass. 

However,  Nizam-ul-Mulk,  the  elder 
brother  of  the  late  Mehtar  Afzul,  was 
not  long  in  asserting  his  claims  in  a  for- 
cible way;  and, at  latest  advices,  he  has 
regained  the  whole  of  Chitral,  has 
driven  Sher  Afzul  Khan  back  into 
refuge  among  the  Afghans,  and  has 
asked  for  the  official  recognition  of 
the  Indian  Government,  which  will 
probably  restore  for  a  time  tranquil- 
lity in  the  disordered  region. 

The  furtherance  of  the  British  pol- 
icy is,  as  we  have  seen,  a  matter  that 
concerns  the  interests  of  the  Ameer 
as  deeply  as  it  does  those  of  the  Indian 
Government;  and  the  latter  necessa- 
rily considers  it  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance to  be  exactly  informed  at  all  times 
regarding  the  resources,  position,  and 
intentions  of  the  Afghan  ruler.  But 
with  strange  persistence,  Abdurrah- 
man has  hitherto  succeeded  in  leaving 
these  points  open  mainly  to  conjec- 
ture. The  proposed  mission  of  Lord 
Roberts  to  Jellalabad  (p.  229),  has  not 
yet  taken  place.  At  Calcutta  it  is  now 
thought  to  be  unlikely  that  it  will  take 
place  before  Lord  Roberts  leaves  In- 
dia, which  he  will  do  early  in  1893  ; 
and  the  British  authorities  are  some- 
what restless  at  the  long-continued 
uncertainty. 

The  Situation  in  the  Pamirs. 

The  Russian  Government  has  dis- 
patched a  small  expedition,  including 
a  detachment  of  artillery,  to  the  relief 
of  the  small  band  of  Russians  who 
were  left  in  camp  in  the  Pamirs  after 
the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  under 
Colonel  Yanoff  in  September  last. 
These  parties  were  reported  in  No- 
vember to  be  in  a  critical  position 
owing  to  lack  of  food  and  to  threat- 
ened attacks  from  the  hostile  Chinese. 

The  Pamir  district  is  spoken  of  in  the 
"  Proceedings  of  the  Geographical  So- 
ciety'' of  England  for  January,  1892, 
as  "  a  region  where  for  the  most  part 
there  is  neither  fuel  nor  fodder."  "  It 
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cannot  feed  the  caravans  that  cross 
it,"  we  are  told  ;  "  far  less  conld  it  sus- 
tain the  baggage  animals  of  an  army 
on  the  march."  So  severe  is  the  cli- 
mate, that  it  is  usually  uninhabited 
from  the  end  of  August  to  the  follow- 
ing June;  and,  even  during  its  short 
summer,  its  only  inhabitants  are  a  few 
nomadic  wanderers  with  their  flocks. 
In  these  circumstances,  Great  Britain 
is  said  to  feel  little  concerned  as  to  its 
ultimate  ownership,  whether  Russian, 
Afghan,  or  Chinese,  and  attaches  but 
little  importance  to  it  as  a  base  of  mil- 
itary operations.  India  has  been  in- 
vaded many  times  in  past  ages;  but 
there  is  no  record,  so  far  as  known,  of 
any  attempt  having  been  made  from 
that  quarter. 

THE   PARTITION   OF  AFRICA. 

There  has  within  a  few  years,  save, 
perhaps,  in  the  case  of  France  and 
Russia,  been  a  marked  decline  in  the 
apparent  disposition  of  the  European 
Powers  to  increase  their  burdens  by 
extending  their  spheres  of  influence 
in  Africa.  In  most  cases,  the  lines  of 
African  policy,  so  far  as  the  undevel- 
oped regions  are  concerned,  are  dic- 
tated by  considerations  of  safety  to 
established  interests,  while  expendi- 
tures are  regulated  by  the  limits  of 
necessity.  Thus  Belgium  displays 
some  reluctance  to  increased  outlays 
upon  the  Congo;  and,  in  Great  Britain, 
the  possibility  of  letting  Uganda  and 
Swaziland  go  by  the  board  is  serious- 
ly considered. 

Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  while 
she  is  not  anxious  to  gain  any  new 
territory,  seems  determined  to  retain 
a  firm  hold  on  all  her  present  posses- 
sions. The  German  sphere  embraces 
four  patches  of  territory,  one  on  the 
east  and  three  on  the  west  coast. 
That  on  the  east  coast,  including  Zan- 
zibar, lies  between  the  British  and 
Portuguese  possessions,  according  to 
the  Anglo-German  agreement  of  1 890. 
German  Southwest  Africa  lies  be- 
tween Angola  and  Cape  Colony.  The 
Cameroons  lie  north  of  the  French 
Congo;  while  between  Dahomey  and 
Ashantee  lies  the  German  territory  of 
Togo.  These  territories  are  now 
mainly  self-supporting,  although  there 
is  still  a  subsidy  from  the  Imperial 


Treasury  paid  to  the  East  African 
Government. 

International  relations  in  South  Af- 
rica are  now  tranquil;  and  the  policy 
of  internal  development  has  been 
stimulated  anew.  Particularly  is  this 
the  case  within  the  sphere  of  opera- 
tions of  the  British  South  Africa 
Company.  The  natives  are  compara- 
tively few  in  number,  and  are  well- 
disposed  ;  the  enmity  of  the  Portu- 
guese has  almost  died  out;  the  Boer 
difficulties  have  been  settled,  and 
many  of  the  late  would-be  "  trekkers" 
are  now  tenants  of  the  Company;  di- 
rect telegraphic  communication  has 
been  established  between  Fort  Salis- 
bury and  Cape  Town;  and  a  railway 
to  the  coast  is  being  rapidly  built. 

In  the  development  of  British  South 
Africa,  no  single  statesman  has  played 
a  more  conspicuous  part  than  the  Hon. 
Cecil  Rhodes,  Governor  of  the  Cape 
Colony,  a  well  known  Imperialist. 
This  distinguished  statesman  is  one 
of  the  managing  Directors  of  the  Brit- 
ish South  Africa  Chartered  Company, 
which  organization  he,  more  than  any 
one  else,  has  made  an  important  in- 
strument for  the  furtherance  of  the 
British  Imperial  policy.  Speaking  in 
London  on  November  29  last,  he  sur- 
prised his  hearers  by  announcing  a 
most  ambitious  project.  He  declared 
that  it  was  his  intention,  either  with 
the  help  of  his  friends  or  by  himself, 
to  continue  the  telegraph,  now  run- 
ning as  far  north  as  Fort  Salisbury, 
still  farther  northward,  across  the 
Zambesi,  through  Nyassaland,  and 
along  Lake  Tanganyika  to  Uganda. 
Once  carried  that  far,  the  road  would 
not  stop  short  of  Wady  Haifa.  And 
thus  the  present  project  of  Mr.  Rhodes, 
it  is  needless  to  add,  is  only  as  a  step  to  a 
larger  project  ultimately  kept  in  view 
— the  completion  of  an  overland  tele- 
graph line  from  Cape  Town  to  Cairo, 
which  would  put  England  into  imme- 
diate touch  with  the  remotest  of  her 
African  possessions. 

The  Commissioners  who  have  for 
some  time  been  conducting  che  de- 
limitation between  the  British  and 
Portuguese  dominions  in  Southeast 
Africa,  have  not  yet  been  able  to  reach 
a  final  agreement — a  result  not  un- 
common in  the  case  of  international 
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boundary  commissions  in  Africa.  The 
secret  of  the  difficulty  is  that  the  dis- 
puted territory  includes  some  of  the 
richest  gold  fields  on  the  continent. 
TheEnglishCommissioner  claims  that 
the  longitudes  about  Massi  Kesse  are 
some  thirty  miles  out.  It  is  possible 
that  the  two  Governments  may  be 
able  to  complete  the  delimitation  at 
home. 

The  question  of  the  future  of  Swa- 


galand,  an  alternative  railway  route 
down  to  the  sea.  In  the  meantime, 
under  a  convention  concluded  in  1890, 
during  the  late  Salisbury  Administra- 
tion, the  nominal  independence  of 
Swaziland  is  recognized  by  the  two 
Powers.  This  convention  will  expire 
on  May  8,  1893,  and  the  joint  protec- 
torate will  cease  three  months  later. 
It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Transvaal  will  then 
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ziland  is  another  important  matter 
now  calling  for  the  consideration  of 
the  British  Colonial  Office.  The  ter- 
ritory lies  along  the  eastern  border  of 
the  Transvaal,  but  is  nowhere  in  con- 
tact with  the  British  sphere.  British 
subjects,  however,  have  extensive  in- 
terests there;  and  are  opposed  to  the 
policy  of  the  Transvaal,  which  aims  to 
annex  the  territory.  This  would  bring 
the  Republic  comparatively  close  to 
the  coast,  and  give  it,  through  Ton- 

VOL.  II.— 29. 


renew  its  attempts  to  acquire  the  re- 
gion from  which  it  was  excluded  only 
by  British  intervention  in  1890.  A 
deputation  of  interested  British  sub- 
jects waited  upon  Lord  Ripon,  the  Co- 
lonial Secretary,  on  November  23,  to 
impress  upon  the  Government  the  ne- 
cessity of  continued  British  protec- 
tion. The  Government's  decision  in 
the  matter  has  not  yet  been  an- 
nounced. 

For  the  present,   the  negotiations 
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between  France  and  the  Congo  Free 
State  for  the  regulation  of  the  north- 
ern and  eastern  boundaries  of  the  lat- 
ter, are  suspended  ;  and  the  French 
request  for  an  evacuation  of  the  con- 
tested territories  remains  unanswered. 
The  French  authorities  have  now 
themselves  admitted  that  the  death 
of  M.  de  Poumayrac  (p.  232)  cannot  be 
attributed  to  the  agents  of  the  Congo 
State. 

France  and  Liberia  have  just  come 
to  an  understanding  as  to  their  mu- 
tual claims  on  the  Ivory  and  Grain 
Coasts.  Liberia's  rights  to  certain 
points  on  the  Grain  Coast  are  recog- 
nized by  France  ;  and  Liberia  gives 
up  her  claims  on  the  coast  east  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Cavally.  Inland  the 
frontier  follows  the  course  of  the  Ca- 
vally up  to  its  junction  with  the  Fire- 
dougouba.  Thence  it  follows  the 
heights  of  the  Firedougouba  basm  to 
the  British  frontier  of  Sierra  Leone. 

The  French  Mission  to  Morocco. 

In  the  natural  course  of  events,  it 
seems  inevitable  that,  sooner  or  later, 
the  European  Powers  must  take  a 
hand  in  shaping  the  internal  affairs 
of  Morocco.  Not  necessarily  by  direct 
political  interference — for  such  an  at- 
tempt by  any  one  nation  would  prob- 
ably involve  a  European  war ;  and 
even  the  combined  action  of  the  Pow- 
ers, were  it  attempted,  would  be  op- 
posed by  the  natives,  and  would  prob- 
ably rouse  all  the  Mahometan  races 
of  North  Africa  to  resist  the  Christian 
invasion — but  by  the  more  peaceable, 
and  possibly  more  effectual,  methods 
of  commercial  intercourse.  The  de- 
velopment of  European  mdustry  with- 
in the  last  fifteen  years,  the  need  of 
new  markets  for  manufacture  and  of 
new  fields  for  the  production  of  raw 
materials,  have  recently  directed  the 
attention  of  the  Powers  to  the  advan- 
tageous field  offered  by  the  fine  cli- 
mate and  abundant  natural  resources 
of  Morocco.  Centuries  before  our  era, 
Morocco  was  the  seat  of  a  vigorous 
civilization;  but,  while  the  adventurous 
spirit  of  European  enterprise  has  shed 
light  upon  most  of  the  dark  places  of 
Central  Africa,  up  to  a  short  time  ago 
the  Moorish  dominions  had  remained 
almost  a  sealed  book,  and  quite  un- 


affected by  the  intrusion  of  European 
civilization. 

The  barriers  have  already  begun  to 
fall,  however.  In  June,  1890,  a  con- 
vention was  arranged  whereby  Ger- 
many secured  a  monopoly  of  the  ex- 
port trade  in  cereals  (see  Vol.  I.,  p.  25). 
And  now  the  French  have  been  suc- 
cessful where  recently  the  British  ut- 
terly failed.  The  fruitless  mission  of 
Sir  Charles  Euan-Smith  (p.  230)  was 
followed  by  the  more  effective  mission 
of  the  Comte  d'Aubigny.  Sir  Charles 
has  been  practically  recalled  by  his 
own  Government,  the  British  Lega- 
tion in  Morocco  being  now  in  charge 
of  his  successor,  Mr.  Elliott,  a  former 
Secretary  of  the  British  Embassy  at 
St.  Petersburg. 

Comte  d'Aubigny,  with  the  other 
members  of  the  Special  French  Mis- 
sion, entered  Fez  on  October  3.  His 
negotiations  with  the  Moorish  Sultan 
continued,  with  a  few  temporary  inter- 
ruptions, until  December  5.  Several 
of  his  proposals  were  absolutely  re- 
jected. The  Sultan  refused  the  pro- 
posed concession  for  the  construction 
of  a  Morocco-Algerian  frontier  rail- 
way. He  also  firmly  denied  all  the 
requests  of  a  political  character  made 
by  the  French  Minister,  which  em- 
braced a  Franco- Moorish  offensive 
and  defensive  alliance.  Having  no 
fleet  or  army  fit  to  cope  with  the 
trained  forces  of  the  European  Pow- 
ers, the  Sultan  realized  that  the  ulti- 
mate effect  of  the  proposed  political 
arrangement  would  be  to  place  him- 
self under  the  tutelage  of  the  French 
Government.  He  however  granted 
important  commercial  concessions. 
The  Moorish  duties  on  many  imports 
from  France  were  reduced;  the  em- 
bargo upon  the  exportation  of  several 
Moorish  products,  such  as  tan-bark 
and  cork,  was  removed ;  and  the  con- 
struction of  water-works,  sanitary  im- 
provements, and  good  roads,  in  the 
Tangier  district,  was  authorized.  The 
arrangements  were  to  go  into  force  on 
the  last  day  of  the  year. 

These  advantages  conceded  to 
France  will  be  reaped  to  some  extent 
by  all  Europe.  They  will  serve  to 
increase  trade  with  Morocco,  and  to 
pave  the  way  for  a  complete  removal 
of  the  barriers  hitherto  standing  in 
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the  way  of  intercourse  with  this  im- 
portant portion  of  the  Dark  Continent. 

The  Uganda  Question. 

The  foreign  policy  of  Great  Britain 
regarding  her  African  possessions, 
and  particularly  Uganda,  still  occupies 
a  prominent  place  in  public  attention. 
The  British  Government,  we  have 
Lord  Rosebery's  word  for  it,  does  not 
view  the  matter  indifferently;  and  its 
refusal,  up  to  the  present  time,  to  com- 
mit itself  to  any  line  of  ultimate  ac- 
tion, is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  issues 
are  so  important,  while  knowledge  of 
the  actual  conditions  of  the  territory 
is  so  inadequate,  that  hasty  action 
would  not  be  consistent  with  enlight- 
ened statesmanship.  "  Having  put 
our  hands  to  the  plough,"  said  the 
Foreign  Secretary  recently,  "  we  shall 
not  be  able,  even  if  we  are  willing,  to 
look  back." 

The  evacuation  of  Uganda  by  the 
British  East  Africa  Company,  which, 
but  for  the  intervention  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, would  have  occurred  on  the 
last  day  of  the  3^ear,  has  been  post- 
poned until  March  31,  1893.  Realiz- 
ing that  dangers  might  arise  from  the 
immediate  carrying  out  of  the  Com- 
pany's intentions,  the  British  Govern- 
ment, on  September  30  last,  "with  a 
view  to  facilitate  the  safe  evacuation 
by  the  Company,  which  is  rendered 
necessary  by  their  financial  position," 
announced  that  it  would  assist  the 
Company  by  a  grant  of  ^12,000 
to  prolong  the  occupation  for  three 
months.  This  offer  was  accepted  by 
the  Directors  of  the  Company;  and 
the  proposed  evacuation  was  accord- 
ingly postponed. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  delay 
thus  secured  may  be  the  means  of 
averting  the  consequences  of  a  total 
abandonment.  For,  although  it  is  offi- 
cially announced  that  the  evacuation 
by  the  Company  on  March  31  next 
will  not  be  interfered  with,  the  Im- 
perial Government  has,  in  the  mean- 
time (December  i),  appointed  a  Com- 
missioner of  its  own  to  visit  Uganda, 
to  report  on  the  actual  state  of  affairs 
there  and  the  best  means  of  dealing 
with  the  country.  Sir  Gerald  Portal, 
the  British  Agent  and  Consul-General 
in  Zanzibar,  has  been  chosen  for  this 


important  mission.  He  will  be  ac- 
companied by  several  British  officers 
and  a  force  of  500  of  the  trained  sol- 
diers of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar.  He 
is  a  man  of  energy  and  courage,  as 
well  as  experience,  as  he  showed  in 
the  expedition  to  Abyssinia  someyears 
ago.  His  presence  in  Uganda  with  a 
considerable  force  will  doubtless  avert 
much  of  the  disorder  which  would 
otherwise  accompany  the  process  of 
evacuation.  The  news  of  his  appoint- 
ment has  already  allayed  much  of  the 
fear  entertained  as  to  the  fate  of  the 
missions  during  the  interval.  Captain 
Williams,  who  was  charged  to  govern 
Uganda  after  the  departure  of  Cap- 
tain Lugard  to  England  some  months 
ago,  has  been  compelled  through  ill 
health  to  quit  his  post ;  but  Maj'or 
Smith  has  succeeded  him,  and  there 
are  other  officers  on  the  spot  able  to 
protect  the  Christians  until  the  arrival 
of  stronger  forces. 

The  ultimate  policy  of  the  British 
Government  regarding  Uganda  can- 
not yet,  of  course,  be  known.  Some 
of  Lord  Rosebery's  colleagues  are  un- 
compromisingly opposed  to  continued 
occupation;  but  these  views  are  not 
entertained  by  the  Foreign  Secretary 
himself.  On  October  20,  speaking  to 
a  deputation  from  the  British  and 
Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society,  who 
urged  the  Government,  for  the  sake 
of  their  cause,  to  establish  a  protect- 
orate over  Uganda,  and  to  guarantee 
the  interest  on  the  sum  needed  to  con- 
struct a  railway  from  the  Victoria 
Nyanza  to  the  coast,  he  referred  to 
Uganda  "  as  a  country  of  great  possi- 
bilities, as  the  key,  perhaps,  of  Central 
Africa,  as  commanding  the  Nile  ba- 
sin;" and  assured  his  visitors  that  the 
great  cause  they  represented  must  oc- 
cupy a  commanding  position  among 
the  considerations  to  be  weighed  by 
the  Government  before  a  final  decision 
could  be  reached.  It  is  considered 
probable  that  when  the  Company 
withdraws,  an  Imperial  Commission- 
er, with  Imperial  forces,  will  take  its 
place,  and  that  the  only  departure 
from  Lord  Salisbury's  polic}^  will  be 
the  substitution  of  direct  occupation 
by  the  Government  in  place  of  indi- 
rect occupation  through  a  chartered 
company. 
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BRITISH  POLITICS. 

NOT  until  Mr.  Gladstone  rises  in 
his  place  in  Parliament  to  ex- 
plain the  provisions  of  his  new 
Home  Rule  measure,  is  it  probable 
that  the  central  question  of  British 
politics  will  assume  any  phase  essen- 
tially new.  In  all  its  bearings,  the 
general  principle  of  the  proposed  con- 
cession to  Ireland  has  been  discussed 
at  such  tedious  length  that  popular 
interest  has  somewhat  lagged.  There 
has,  however,  been  no  lessening  of 
anxiety  in  Cabinet  circles;  and,  al- 
though the  public  are  not  admitted 
"  behind  the  scenes,"  it  is  evident  that 
all  is  not  perfect  harmony  there. 
There  are  even  stories — mere  rumors 
they  are  yet — of  serious  Cabinet  dis- 
sensions caused  by  the  stand  taken  by 
the  moderate  Members  in  favor  of  a 
half-way  Home  Rule  bill.  Such  a  bill 
the  Parnellites  declare  they  will  not 
accept;  and  the  expressed  opinion  of 
the  Anti-Parnellite  faction  on  this  point 
is  hardly  more  conciliatory.  A  measure 
of  sweeping  concessions,  sacrificing  in 
any  degree  the  supremacy  of  the  Im- 
perial Parliament,  would,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  a  violation  of  Liberal  pledges 
to  the  English  people.  These  are  the 
two  horns  of  the  Irish  dilemma;  and 
it  yet  remains  to  be  seen  what  dispo- 
sition Mr.  Gladstone  will  make  of 
them.  Whatever  way  the  various  par- 
ties may  act,  the  year  1 893  can  scarcely 
fail  to  be  one  of  the  most  memorable 
in  the  current  history  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  So  many  interests  are  in- 
volved in  the  Irish  question  that  the 
final  result  may  be  widely  different 
from  any  guess  which  the  controversy 
has  hitherto  suggested. 

In  its  principal  details,  the  Home 
Rule  bill  has  already  been  drafted, 
and  preparations  for  the  coming  ses- 
sion are  practically  complete.  In  the 
latter  part  of  November,  there  was 
published  in  America  the  outline  of  a 
scheme  purporting  to  embody  the  pro- 
visions of  the  new  measure;  but  its 


authenticity  was  immediately  denied 
by  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone  and  the 
Marquis  of  Ripon.  Nor  have  the  pub- 
lic, as  yet,  been  other  than  partially 
taken  into  the  confidence  of  the  Cab- 
inet. The  general  opinion  is  that  the 
measure  will  prove  to  be  one  of  a  com- 
paratively moderate  character;  but 
Lord  Ripon,  the  Colonial  Secretary, 
speaking  at  the  Eighty  Club  on  No- 
vember 30,  declared  that  it  would  not 
be  less  extensive  than  the  bill  of  1886. 

There  have  been  several  contested 
by-elections;  but  Mr.  Gladstone's  ma- 
jority has  not  been  practically  affected 
thereby.  In  South  Leeds,  rendered 
vacant  by  the  elevation  of  Sir  Lyon 
Playfair  to  the  Peerage,  the  Liberal 
majority  of  1,535  at  the  general  elec- 
tion was  reduced  to  948,  Mr.  Lawson 
Walton  being  the  successful  Liberal 
candidate.  Similarly,  in  South  Bed- 
fordshire, the  Liberal  majority  of  over 
a  thousand  given  at  the  general  elec- 
tion to  Mr.  Cyril  Flower,  also  recently, 
raised  to  the  Peerage,  was  reduced  to 
242  at  the  return  of  his  Liberal  suc- 
cessor, Mr.  Whitmore.  On  the  death 
of  Mr.  Winterbotham,  East  Glouces- 
tershire was  lost  outright  by  the  Lib- 
erals, Mr.  Lawson,  of  the  Daily  Tele- 
graph being  defeated  by  Colonel  Ches- 
ter-Master by  the  narrow  majority  of 
three  votes.  The  petition  against  the 
return  of  Mr.  Balfour  for  East  Man- 
chester, was  dismissed  on  November 
17;  but  several  other  Conservative 
Members  have  been  unseated  on  va- 
rious charges.  On  November  19,  Mr. 
James,  Conservative  M.  P.  for  Wal- 
sall, a  constituency  which  until  the 
late  general  election  had  for  over  fifty 
years  been  a  Liberal  stronghold,  was 
unseated  owing  to  irregularities  com- 
mitted by  his  agents.  A  similar  fate 
befel  N.  G.  Clayton,  M.  P.  for  the 
Hexham  Divisionof  Northumberland, 
Sir  P.  Pryce-Jones,  M.  P.  for  the  i\Iont- 
gomery  District,  and  H.  D.  Davies, 
representing  Rochester,  all  of  them 
being  Conservatives. 

Besides  the  Irish  problem,  two  other 
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topics  have  had  a  fair  share  of  atten- 
tion during  the  recess — the  Uganda 
matter,  and  the  demonstrations  of  the 
unemployed  in  Trafalgar  Square, 
London.  The  African  policy  of  the 
Cabinet,  our  readers  will  find  fully 
treated  elsewhere  in  this  number  (p. 
355).  On  October  19,  Mr.  H.  H.  As- 
quith,the  Home  Secretary,  announced, 
in  reply  to  a  deputation  from  several 
Radical  associations,  that  he  would 
allow  meetings  to  be  held  in  Trafal- 
gar Square  under  certain  conditions 
on  Sundays,  Saturday  afternoons,  and 
Bank  Holidays.  The  first  great  de- 
monstration of  the  unemployed  un- 
der the  new  order  was  held  on  No- 
vember 5,  and  passed  off  without  dis- 
order. This  w^as  fol- 
lowed by  several  oth- 
ers; but  public  inter- 
est was  soon  absorbed 
by  the  progress  of 
eventselse where;  and 
even  the  Radicals  and 
Socialists,  at  whose 
urgent  importunities 
the  gatherings  were 
permitted,  declared 
that  they  considered 
themselves  in  no  de- 
gree indebted  to  the 
Home  Secretary. 

The  adoption  of  a 
new  program  by  the 
Conservative  Associa- 
tions at  a  conference 
held  in  Edinburgh 
early  in  November, 
was  an  important  political  event  in- 
dicating the  growth  of  democratic 
sentiment.  The  program  includes 
reform  of  electoral  registration,  equal- 
ization of  votes,  and  a  reduction  of  the 
period  of  occupancy  required  to  qual- 
ify voters.  It  is  even  more  demo- 
cratic than  the  Newcastle  program  in 
admitting  popular  control  of  party 
legislation,  and  in  the  independence 
of  opinion  it  allows  in  the  case  of  pro- 
fessed Unionists. 

The  question  of  Poor  Law  Relief  is 
agitating  the  public  mind  with  in- 
creasing persistence.  It  has  already 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment, who,  toward  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber, appointed  a  Royal  Commission 
to  look  into  the  question  with  special 
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reference  to  cases  where  destitution 
is  caused  by  incapacity  for  work  re- 
sulting from  old  age.  This  question 
of  old-age  pensions,  over  a  year  ago, 
had  deeply  engaged  Mr.  Joseph  Cham- 
berlain, who  drew  up  a  definite  scheme 
for  its  solution. 

THE  IRISH  AGITATION. 

Without  unanimity  among  the  Irish 
Nationalists,  the  piloting  of  a  Home 
Rule  bill  through  the  House  of  Com- 
mons as  at  present  constituted  is  a 
task  from  which  even  the  parliamen- 
tary skill  of  a  Gladstone  might  well 
shrink.  Strenuous  efforts  have  been 
made  of  late  toward  reconciliation  be- 
tween the  two  factions,  or,  failing  this, 
a  working  agreement 
in  Parliament ;  but, 
up  to  the  present 
time,  the  enmity 
which  began  before 
Mr.  Parnell's  death 
with  the  revelations 
of  the  Divorce  Court, 
and  which  was  embit- 
tered by  the  almost 
tragic  demise  of  that 
leader,  has  raged  with 
u  n  abated  f  u  ry. 
Fanned  by  the  in- 
flammatory articles 
in  rival  sections  of  the 
press,  fed  by  that  ran- 
corous hatred  which 
is  no  uncommon  fea- 
ture of  disputes  that 
take  on  a  religious 
character,  it  has  hitherto  been  per- 
sistently maintained.  Mr.  T.  M. 
Healy's  presence  in  the  McCarthyite 
councils  is  still,  as  it  has  long  been, 
a  bar  to  reunion;  but  Mr.  Healy,  with 
the  support  of  a  considerable  sec- 
tion of  the  clergy,  refuses  to  retire 
even  temporarily,notwithstanding  the 
importunities  of  Messrs.  Dillon, 
O'Brien,  and  Sexton.  Even  regard- 
ing the  Paris  fund,  the  hopes  enter- 
tained a  short  time  ago  for  an  agree- 
ment, seem  to  have  disappeared.  It 
had  been  agreed,  we  are  told,  to  re- 
lease the  funds,  to  vest  them  in  the 
hands  of  three  trusees,  and  to  distri- 
bute the  money  among  the  evicted 
tenants;  but  the  action  of  the  Paris 
bankers,   who  now  refuse  to  release 
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the  funds  until  authorized  by  a  decree 
from  the  Tribunal  of  the  Seine,  has 
raised  the  prospect  of  further  litiga- 
tion, and  postponed  the  likelihood  of 
a  settlement.  It  is  possible  that  Par- 
nellite  and  Anti-Parnellite  may  tem- 
porarily sink  their  differences  to  assist 
Mr.  Gladstone  when  he  introduces  his 
bill;  but  harmony  of  votes  does  not 
mean  harmony  of  sentiment,  and  the 
deep  wound  still  rankling  in  the  Irish 
heart  may  stubbornly  refuse  to  be 
healed.  "  Not  in  our  generation,"  said 
Mr.  Redmond,  the  Parnellite  leader, 
recently  at  Kilkenny,  "  will  there  come 
one  strong  enough  to  unite  Irishmen 
as  Parnell  did;  and  until  such  an  one 
come,  England  will  pay  but  little  at- 
tention to  the  demands  for  Home 
Rule."  For  all  we  know,  the  radiant 
bow  of  near  promise  may  already  be 
stretched  across  the  sky;  but  such 
words  as  these  show  that,  in  the  Par- 
nellite heart  at  any  rate,  hope  is  at  a 
low  ebb. 

In  contested  election  cases,  the  de- 
cisions have  so  far  gone  against  the 
Anti-Parnellites.  The  petition  against 
the  return  of  William  Redmond,  Par- 
nellite M.  P.  for  East  Clare,  based  on 
alleged  corruption,  was  dismissed  with 
costs,  December  1 2.  But  more  import- 
ant than  this — in  fact  transcending  in 
importance  all  other  recent  events  in 
Irish  politics — was  the  decision,  an- 
nounced November  30,  in  the  case  of 
the  South  Meath  election  petition. 
The  issues  were  of  the  highest  politi- 
cal and  constitutional  importance,  for 
they  revealed  distinctly  what  in  some 
cases  the  claims  of  the  Irish  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  in  the  political  sphere 
may  be,  and  the  means  by  which  those 
claims  are  enforced.  In  the  contest 
last  July,  Mr.  Patrick  Fullam,  an  Anti- 
Parnellite,  was  elected  by  a  majority 
of  Zt^.  The  petition  against  his  return 
was  based  on  three  charges — bribery, 
physical  intimidation,  and  spiritual 
intimidation.  It  was  heard  before 
Justices  O'Brien  and  Andrews,  the 
former  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  both 
men  of  undoubted  impartiality.  The 
charge  of  bribery  failed  entirely  ;  and 
that  of  physical  intimidation  was  not 
sufficiently  proved  to  justify  a  voiding 
of  the  election.  Priestly  intimidation 
was,   however,  proved  ;  and,  on  this 


sole  ground,  the  election  of  Mr.  Full- 
am  was  declared  null  and  void.  Un- 
der the  lead  of  the  Bishop  of  the  dio- 
cese. Dr.  Nulty,  it  was  proved,  Judge 
Andrews  said  in  announcing  the  de- 
cision, that  "  The  whole  organization 
of  the  Church  was  thrown  into  the 
contest.  Every  priest  was  a  canvasser. 
They  canvassed  everywhere — on  the 
altar,  at  the  houses,  on  the  roads."  A 
pastoral  from  the  Bishop,  ordered  to 
be  read  in  the  churches  just  before  the 
election,  declared  in  purport  that  no 
intelligent  or  well-informed  person 
could  remain  a  Catholic  and  a  Par- 
nellite. The  clergy  preached  in  the 
same  sense,  and  threatened  with  ec- 
clesiastical penalties  those  who  dis- 
obeyed their  injunctions. 

Were  this  South  Meath  case  a  mere 
isolated  incident,  it  would  be,  the  Un- 
ionists admit,  of  small  importance  ; 
but  they  claim  that  it  is  only  an  exam- 
ple of  a  rule,  that  the  methods  of  the 
Nationalist-Clerical  Alliance  through- 
out the  country  are  practically  the 
same  ;  and  they  exultingly  point  to 
South  Meath  as  a  vindication  of  those 
claims  upon  which,  as  our  readers 
know,  they  laid  such  stress  during  the 
election — that  the  Home  Rule  ques- 
tion is  a  religious  question,  and  that 
the  establishment  of  an  Irish  Parlia- 
ment would  be  the  setting  up  of  cler- 
ical domination  throughout  the  Green 
Isle.  Whether  these  claims  and  fears 
are  justified,  or  are  merely  the  out- 
come of  religious  animosity  and  po- 
litical excitement,  time  will  reveal; 
and  the  truth  will  prevail. 

Following  the  unseating  of  Mr.  Ful- 
lam in  South  Meath,  came  that  of 
Michael  Davittin  North  Meath  on  sim- 
ilar grounds,  the  decision  being  deliv- 
ered by  Justice  O'Brien  on  the  23d 
of  December. 

As  regards  the  social  condition  of 
the  country,  it  must  be  noted  that 
there  has  been  a  slight  recrudescence 
of  the  elements  of  disorder.  Several 
''moonlighting"  outrages  have  been 
reported,  as  well  as  the  formation  of 
"vigilance  committees"  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  for  the  purpose  of 
boycotting  obnoxious  persons.  And, 
even  more  serious  than  these,  there 
has  been,  in  one  case  at  least,  a  return 
to  the  extreme  arguments  of  the  "phy- 
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sical  force  "  party.  On  Christmas  eve, 
a  terrible  explosion  occurred  outside 
the  Dublin  Detective  Office,  which  is 
situated  in  Exchange  Court,  close  to 
the  Municipal  Buildings  and  the  Cas- 
tle. The  damage  to  property  was  for- 
tunately slight ;  but  the  explosion 
claimed  one  human  victim,  Detective 
Synnott,  who  was  terribly  mangled, 
and  who  died  a  few  minutes  after  be- 
ing taken  to  the  hospital.  The  explo- 
sion is  still,  at  the  close  of  the  year, 


Castle.  An  equally  great  uncertainty 
hangs  over  the  motive  of  the  crime. 
Certainly,  if  it  were  a  political  crime, 
it  was  the  work  of  persons  over  whom 
neither  Mr.  McCarthy  nor  Mr.  Red- 
mond have  any  real  control,  and  in 
relation  to  whose  methods  they  have 
nothing  to  iitter  but  outspoken  denun- 
ciation. Indeed  all  factions,  on  both 
sides  of  St.  George's  Channel,  condemn 
the  explosion  as  an  infamous  outrage 
calculated  to  wreck  the  hopes  of  Ire- 
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shrouded  in  mystery.  The  inquest  on 
the  body  of  the  dead  detective  has 
thrown  no  light  upon  it;  and,  although 
a  man  named  Kevans  was  arrested 
on  suspicion  at  Nenagh,  in  Tipperary 
County,  the  authorities  have  as  yet  no 
tangible  clue  to  the  author  of  the  out- 
rage. Even  the  immediate  object 
aimed  at  by  the  explosion  is  an  un- 
certainty, some  thinking  that  it  was 
the  destruction  of  the  Detective  Of- 
fice, and  others  the  destruction  of  the 


land.  It  is  perhaps  unfortunate  for 
Mr.  Morley,  that  it  immediately  fol- 
lowed, whether  intentionally  or  unin- 
tentionally, the  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  releasing  the  ruffians  who  had 
done  to  death  at  Gweedore  a  constab- 
ular3Mnspector  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duty.  For  some  time  past,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  been  urged  by  sympa- 
thizers to  grant  a  general  amnesty  to 
the  imprisoned  dynamiters  who  play- 
ed so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  Irish 
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agitation  a  few  years  ago.  The  hope 
of  a  general  amnesty  for  Daly  and  the 
other  conspirators  being  again  defer- 
red, the  outrage  is  by  many — perhaps 
unjustifiably — attributed  to  the  disap- 
pointment, as  a  sort  of  hint  to  the 
Irish  Secretary  that  the  advanced 
wing  of  the  Nationalists  will  not  be 
content  with  anything  less  than  a  gen- 
eral amnesty  for  all  so-called  political 
prisoners.  Be  that  as  it  may,  no  one 
imagines  that  the  responsible  circles 
in  either  faction  of  the  Irish  Home 
Rule  party  had  the  slightest  connec- 
tion or  sympathy  with  the  outrage. 
Both  are  equally  anxious  to  see  the 
perpetrators  brought  to  justice. 

Lord  Houghton,  the  new  Viceroy, 
made  his  public  entry  into  Dublin  on 
October  3,  being  accorded  a  respect- 
ful, though  not  enthusiastic,  greeting. 
He  has  caused  considerable  comment 
by  refusing  to  receive  an  address  of 
welcome  from  the  Dublin  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  the  Council  of  which 
consists  mainly  of  Unionists.  In  it 
the  statement  was  made  that  the 
"maintenance  of  the  legislative  union 
now  existing  between  Ireland  and 
Great  Britain  is  essential  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  trade  and  commerce  of 
Ireland."  As  this,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Viceroy,  was  a  matter  of  party 
controvers3%  he  declined  to  receive  the 
address.  He  subsequently  accepted 
addresses  from  the  Irish  Rifle  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Belfast  Corporation; 
and  declared  it  to  be  his  purpose  to 
promote  the  growth  of  Irish  indus- 
tries and  the  development  of  Irish 
trade. 

On  Sunday,  October  9,  "Ivy  Day," 
as  it  is  now  called,  the  anniversary  of 
Mr.  Parnell's  death  (October  6)  was 
celebrated  by  an  elaborate  demonstra- 
tion in  Dublin,  in  which  the  partici- 
pators wore  ivy  leaves  as  their  dis- 
tinctive political  badge. 

The  Evicted  Tenants'  Commission. 

The  general  course  of  the  Admin- 
istration in  Ireland  since  the  election 
has  necessarily  been  much  the  same 
as  it  was  under  Mr.  Balfour;  nor  hav^e 
the  hopes  yet  been  fulfilled,  that  spe- 
cial forms  of  relief  for  evicted  tenants 
would  be  devised.  Those  who  per- 
sistently refuse  to  pay  their  rent  are 


still  evicted,  and  the  police  are  still 
used  for  the  scattering  of  riotous  and 
dangerous  gatherings. 

The  Evicted  Tenants'  Commission, 
from  which  a  good  deal  was  expected 
(p.  242),  has  met  and  adjourned,  hav- 
ing done  practically  nothing  save  to 
show  the  difficulty  of  doing  anything. 
Its  object,  the  reader  will  remember, 
was  to  examine  and  report  with  a  view 
to  indicating  "what  means  should  be 
adopted  for  bringing  about  settle- 
ments and  the  reinstatement  of  evict- 
ed tenants."  The  personnel  of  the 
Commission  was  announced  October 
14.  The  President,  Sir  James  Ma- 
thew,  is  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  Eng- 
lish Judges,  an  Irishman  by  birth,  a 
Roman  Catholic,  and  a  Home  Ruler. 
His  colleagues  were  Mr.  Edmund 
Murphy,  Chief  Receiver  of  the  Land 
Court,  the  only  Unionist  on  the  Com- 
mission; Mr.  Christopher  Redington, 
a  Roman  Catholic,  a  landlord,  and  yet 
a  Home  Ruler,  who  had  parted  with 
much  of  his  property  under  the  Ash- 
bourne Acts;  Mr.  John  Roche,  Q.  C, 
one  of  the  Directors  of  the  National- 
ist organ,  the  Freeman  s  Journal;  and 
Mr.  Murrough  O'Brien,  Chief  Valuer 
of  the  Land  Commission.  The  an- 
nouncement of  the  organization  of 
the  Commission  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  a  wave  of  adverse  criticism. 
It  was  argued  that  the  landlords  were 
not  represented  on  it;  that  the  scope 
of  its  investigations  was  unduly  nar- 
rowed by  the  exclusion  of  all  consid- 
eration of  the  special  causes  leading 
up  to  the  evictions;  that  the  Commis- 
sioners ought  to  be  required  to  ad- 
minister the  oath;  and  that  landlords 
should  be  permitted  to  appear  by 
counsel. 

The  first  meeting  was  held  on  No- 
vember 7,  and  proved  a  remarkable 
one.  The  proceedings  were  opened 
by  an  address  from  Sir  James  Math- 
ew,  which  the  Unionists  denounce  as 
an  unseemly  display  of  partisanship, 
and  which  made  a  strong  attack  upon 
Lord  Clanricarde,  who  had  refused  to 
subject  himself  to  the  questioning  of 
the  Commission.  It  was  into  the  condi- 
tion of  the  tenants  on  this  nobleman's 
estates  th  at  the  first  inquiry  was  made ; 
and  Mr.  Carson,  Q.  C,  who  appeared 
for  Lord  Clanricarde,  being  denied  by 
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Sir  James  Mathew  the  right  of  cross- 
examination,  pronounced  "  the  whole 
thing"  to  be  "a  farce  and  a  sham," 
and  withdrew,  followed  by  the  other 
counsel  present.  This  incident  was 
soon  succeeded  by  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Murphy,  on  the  ground,  that,  hav- 
ing "carefully  considered  the  Presi- 
dent's address  and  observations  at  the 
opening  of  the  Commission,  and  the 
evidence  since  given,"  he  had  con- 
cluded that  "for  several  reasons  he 
could  not  further  act  on  the  Commis- 
sion, especially  as  he  believed  the  right 
to  cross-examine  witnesses  was  a  ne- 
cessity under  the  circumstances  which 
had  arisen."  The  resignation  of  Mr. 
Murrough  O'Brien,  on  being  appoint- 
ed to  a  vacant  post  in  the  Land  Pur- 
chase Department,  was  announced  at 
the  same  time.  With  these  defec- 
tions, the  Commission  lost  much  of  its 
distinctive  character  of  importance  ; 
and,  although  it  did  not  adjourn  its 
session  until  December  23,  Sir  James 
Mathew  then  announcing  that  he 
would  continue  to  receive  statements 
from  landlords  and  others  up  to  the 

VOL.  11.— 30. 


end  of  the  year,  the  general  impres- 
sion is  that  its  labors  will  accom- 
plish but  small  results.  Both  Mr. 
Balfour  and  Lord  Salisbury  have  ve- 
hemently criticised  what  they  regard 
as  the  partisan  character  of  the  pro- 
ceedings; while  Mr.  Morley,  in  reply, 
has  declared  that  the  Commission  was 
"  issued  in  the  interests  of  social  peace 
to  heal  a  social  wound." 

THE  DEATH  OF  TENNYSON. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  October  6, 
at  Aldworth  House,  his  romantic 
home  near  the  little  English  village 
of  Haslemere,  Alfred  Tennyson,  the 
Poet  Laureate,  passed  peacefully  aw  ay. 
He  had  been  ill  but  a  few  days,  suf- 
fering from  influenza,  which  finally 
reached  an  acute  stage,  being  aggra- 
vated by  gout  complications. 

His  death  has  extinguished  the  most 
brilliant  light  in  English  literature; 
and,  following  close  upon  that  of  his 
friend  Browning,  has  left  a  gap  which 
there  is  at  present  none  to  fill.  In 
the  combined  expression  of  exquisite 
beauty   and    profound   thought,   the 
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world  has  not  seen  his  equal  since 
Byron.  He  was  above  all  the  repre- 
sentative poet  of  the  Victorian  Period. 
He  attained  a  fullness  of  years  that 
linked  us  to  the  famous  poets  of  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  but,  to  the 
last,  his  lamp  burned  with  undimmed 
lustre.  Eminently  a  poet  of  the  feel- 
ings and  affections,  his  name  had  long 
been,  as  it  must  ever  remain,  a  sym- 
bol of  all  that  is  endearing  to  the 
human  heart. 

On  Wednesday,  October  12,  with 
ceremonies  most  impressive  in  their 
grandeur  and  simplicity,  his  remains 
were  laid  to  rest  in  Poets'  Corner, 
Westminster  Abbey,  the  most  vener- 
able of  English  shrines.  The  assem- 
blage within  the  cathedral  was  strik- 
ingly representative  of  the  whole  Eng- 
lish-speaking race,  and  of  every  phase 
and  walk  of  life.  The  Sovereign  and 
leading  members  of  the  Royal  Family 
had  their  official  representatives  pres- 
ent, and  sent  tributes  of  affection  and 
regret.  The  absence  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  who,  it  is  said,  attended  the 
races  at  Newmarket  on  the  same  day, 
gave  occasion  for  much  comment  in 
the  Radical  press.  Mr.  Gladstone  also 
was  absent,  owing  to  the  pressing 
cares  of  State  and  his  own  great  age; 
but  among  the  tributes  was  a  beauti- 
ful wreath  from  Mrs.  Gladstone.  Uni- 
ted States  Minister  Lincoln  had  been 
named  as  one  of  the  pall-bearers;  but, 
as  he  had  sailed  for  America,  Mr. 
Henry  White,  the  acting  Minister  in 
his  absence,  took  his  place,  and  fitting- 
ly representedthe  Republic  who  shares 
no  less  deeply  than  England  the  com- 
mon grief  of  the  English-speaking 
world. 

After  the  lesson,  Tennyson's  poem 
"  Crossing  the  Bar,"  set  to  music  by 
Dr.  Bridge,  the  organist  of  the  Abbey, 
was  chanted  as  an  anthem.  "  The  Si- 
lent Voices,"  the  poet's  last  work, 
which  had  never  been  published,  was 
also  sung  as  a  second  anthem,  to  mu- 
sic composed  by  Lady  Tennyson.  The 
coffin,  still  wrapped  in  the  Union  Jack, 
the  symbol  of  the  Empire  he  loved 
so  dearly,  was  then  carried  to  the 
grave,  which  had  been  dug  between 
those  of  Browning  and  Dryden,  close 
to  the  tomb  of  Chaucer.  After  the 
committal  service,  read  by  the  Dean 


of  Westminster,  the  choir  sang  the 
beautiful  Trinity  hymn,  and  the  chief 
mourners  moved  away.  Crowds  who 
had  patiently  waited  outside  during 
the  rites,  to  show  their  affectionate 
veneration  for  the  dead,  now  flocked 
in;  and,  until  evening  came  on,  and  the 
portals  of  the  Abbey  were  closed,  the 
long  procession  continued  to  pass  slow- 
ly by  and  gaze  upon  the  grave. 

The  difficulty  of  suggesting  a  per- 
fectly suitable  successor  to  Tennyson 
in  the  Laureateship,  has  led  a  good 
many  people  to  think  that  it  would  be 
best  to  abolish  the  office.  In  the  elab- 
orate discussions  of  the  matter  which 
have  recently  filled  the  press,  the 
names  of  several  possibilities  are 
brought  forward  by  admirers.  Alger- 
non Swinburne  seems  to  be  generally 
admitted  as  the  one  who  soars  nearest 
to  the  height  of  Tennyson's  genius; 
but,  owing  to  his  "Poems  and  Bal- 
lads" (1866),  his  "Songs  Before  Sun- 
rise" ( 1 871),  glorifying  Pantheism  and 
Republicanism,  and  his  publication  of 
apoem  in  i89o,in  which  he  may  be  said 
to  incite  the  Nihilists  to  fresh  attempts 
against  the  Czar,  it  is  possible  that 
Philistinism  will  bear  against  his  ap- 
pointment. The  genius  of  William 
Morris  as  a  recounter  of  tales,  makes 
him  a  kind  of  modern  Chaucer;  but 
he  is  a  Socialist  and  a  reformer,  and 
might  not  accept  the  Laureateship 
even  were  it  offered  him.  The  names 
of  Lewis  Morris,  Sir  Theodore  Martin, 
Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  Coventry  Patmore, 
Alfred  Austin,  Robert  Buchanan,  Wil- 
liam Watson,  Austin  Dobson,  and 
others,  have  also  been  put  forward. 
Lewis  Morris  is  said  to  be  favored  by 
Mr.  Gladstone;  and  Sir  Theodore  Mar- 
tin by  the  Queen.  Mr.  Lewis  Morris 
also  stands  high  in  Court  favor,  as 
does  Robert  Buchanan;  and  Mr.  Wat- 
son's work,  notably  his  "  Lachrymae 
Musarum,"  a  magnificent  elegy  upon 
Tennyson,  is  said  to  be  greatly  ad- 
mired by  Mr.  Gladstone.  This  young 
poet  has,  however,  very  recently  lost 
his  reason,  and  is  removed  from  the 
possibility  of  appointment.  The  mer- 
its and  defects  of  these  and  other  can- 
didates are  still  being  discussed;  and 
the  whole  question  of  the  succession 
to  the  Laureateship,  for  the  present, 
remains  open. 
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THE  SALVATION  ARMY. 

The  growth  of  this  organization 
since  it  was  started  in  England  in 
1865  by  General  William  Booth,  has 
been  marvelous.  It  is  now  natural- 
ized in  thirty-five  different  countries. 
It  has  outlived  opposing  violence  and 
contemptuous  toleration,  and  has  won 
its  title  to  rank  as  an  important  relig- 
ious factor  of  the  present  day.  Both 
in  England  and  America,  eminent  di- 
vines, irrespective  of  sect,  have  ex- 
pressed cordial  sympathy  with  its  aims. 
Its  methods  may  be  crude  and  unin- 
tellectual ;  but  it  bases  its  claim  to 
public  sympathy  upon  its  practical 
results  in  reaching  classes  whom  the 
more  decorous  organizations  cannot 
touch. 

Ever  since  General  Booth  promul- 
gated his  "Darkest  England"  scheme 
for  the  rescue  of  the  "submerged 
tenth,"  he  has  been  exposed  to  hostile 
criticism  for  his  management  of  the 
large  fund  subscribed  by  the  public 
for  the  carrying  out  of  the  scheme. 
It  was  charged  that  he  and  his  fam- 
ily had  expended  large  sums  in  a  worse 
than  useless  way,  and  had  even  ap- 
propriated funds  to  their  own  personal 
benefit.  These  criticisms  have  at  last 
been  silenced.  A  committee,  under 
the  Earl  of  Onslow,  was  appointed  to 
investigate  the  financial  affairs  of  the 
Army;  and,  on  December  20  last,  re- 
ported, not  only  that  there  had  been 
no  wrong-doing,  but  that  with  the 
exception  of  an  undue  amount  spent 
in  building  operations  at  the  early 
part  of  the  undertaking,  the  money 
seems  to  have  been  spent  judiciously. 

The  Continental  Congress  of  the 
Army  in  the  United  States,  attended 
by  3,000  delegates  representing  every 
State  in  the  Union,  was  held  at  the 
National  headquarters  in  New  York 
City  November  21  and  22. 

PERSONAL,  ETC. 

During  the  first  week  in  November, 
fashionable  circles  in  England  were 
aroused  to  excited  interest  in  a  case 
which  bore  a  great  resemblance  to  the 
recent  famous  "  Pearl "  case  of  Os- 
borne vs.  Hargreave  (see  Vol.  I.,  p. 
499,  and  Vol.  II.,  p.  38).  It  appears 
that  Mrs.  Leader,  wife  of  Lieutenant 


Leader,  visited  her  friend,  Mrs.  Smyth, 
wifeof  Major-General  Gibbons  Smyth; 
and  that  Mrs.  Smyth  shortly  after- 
ward missed  a  diamond  brooch.  Not 
long  thereafter,  she  saw  a  brooch  ex- 
actly resembling  hers  exposed  for  sale 
in  a  shop  window,  and,  on  inquiry, 
found  that  the  jeweler  had  bought  it 
from  Mrs.  Leader.  She  accused  the 
latter  of  theft,  which  Mrs.  Leader  in- 
dignantly denied,  claiming  that  the 
brooch  sold  to  the  jeweler  had  never 
been  the  property  of  Mrs.  Smyth.  A 
damage  suit  for  slander  was  accord- 
ingly entered  by  Mrs.  Leader  against 
Mrs.  Smyth. 

The  trial,  which  began  on  Octo- 
ber 31,  was  marked  by  many  bitter 
personalities  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Smyth 
and  her  counsel;  but  ended  on  No- 
vember 4  in  the  complete  vindication 
of  Mrs.  Leader,  the  jury  awarding  her 
^500  damages,  in  addition  to  which 
Mrs.  Smyth  will  have  to  pay  about 
^1,000  in  costs.  On  the  brooch  found 
in  the  window,  the  private  mark  of 
the  jeweler  who  it  was  claimed  sold  it 
to  Mrs.  Smyth,  could  not  be  found. 
It  turned  out — and  it  is  a  strange  doub- 
le coincidence — that  there  were  two 
brooches  of  the  same  pattern;  that 
each  of  the  women  possessed  one  un- 
known to  the  other;  and  that  they  both 
ceased  to  possess  them  at  about  the 
same  time. 

Much  comment  has  been  aroused 
by  the  startling  allegations  of  Lady 
Frederick  Cavendish  and  the  Duchess 
of  Bedford,  made  at  the  Church  Con- 
gress early  in  October,  as  to  the  grow- 
ing prevalence  of  the  drinking  habit 
among  aristocratic  women.  It  was 
declared  that  while  heavy  drinking 
was  more  uncommon  now  than  it  used 
to  be  in  the  case  of  men,  the  women 
were  growing  more  and  more  addict- 
ed to  tippling.  The  Duchess  of  Bed- 
ford lays  the  blame  for  this  tendency 
upon  the  exhaustion  of  nervous  ener- 
gy experienced  by  those  who  attempt 
to  meet  all  the  urgent  demands  of 
society. 

The  Garter,  lately  rendered  vacant 
by  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Suther- 
land, was  conferred  in  October  upon 
the  Earl  of  Rosebery,  Imperial  Minis- 
ter for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  Gladstone  was  presented  with 
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the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Liverpool 
on  December  3. 

VARIOUS  BRITISH  AFFAIRS. 

There  are  few  conditions  of  graver 
importance  as  affecting  the  British 
people,  than  the  present  extreme  de- 
pression of  agricultural  interests.  Va- 
rious causes  therefor  are  assigned — 
bad  seasons,  heavy  losses  of  stock  from 
wet  seasons  and  cattle  diseases,  foreign 
competition,  increased  cost  of  produc- 
tion, etc.  It  is  estimated  that  in  1891, 
as  compared  with  1871,  the  loss  to  the 
farmer  was^y 7,000,000  as  exhibited  in 
the  decreased  value  of  products. 

On  December  7  last,  the  National 
Agricultural  Conference  met  in  Lon- 
don to  call  public  attention  in  an  em- 
phatic manner  to  this  grave  condition 
of  agricultural  affairs,  and  to  consider 
remedial  measures.  The  gathering, 
including  1,500  delegates  from  250  ag- 
ricultural associations, was  a  thorough- 
ly representative  one;  and  its  action 
cannot  but  be  of  the  highest  political 
importance. 

A  resolution  in  favor  of  protective 
duties  was  passed  with  practical  una- 
nimity.    It  declared  that 

"  Unfair  competition  of  untaxed  foreign 
imports  with  home  produce  was  an  injustice 
that  called  for  immediate  removal,  and  that 
all  competing  imports  ought  to  pay  a  duty 
not  less  than  the  rates  and  taxes  levied  on 
home  produce." 

The  significance  of  this  resolution 
cannot  be  missed.  It  means  that  the 
British  farmer  has  largely  changed  his 
ideas  of  Free  Trade.  Neither  of  the 
great  parties  has  yet,  it  is  true,  dared 
to  embody  in  its  platforms  anything 
subversive  of  the  traditional  English 
doctrine,  although,  as  our  readers  will 
remember.  Lord  Salisbury,  at  Has- 
tings, expressed  himself  as  personally 
not  averse  to  such  action  (p.  141).  The 
landlords  would  oppose  such  a  course, 
and  the  great  dailies  are  all  against  it; 
but  the  farmers  have  now  pronounced 
decidedly  in  its  favor,  demanding  the 
restriction  of  foreign  competition.  Not 
only  in  the  National  Conference,  but 
in  local  agricultural  gatherings  also, 
as  in  North  Nottingham  and  Derby- 
shire, has  this  demand  been  expressed. 
Legislative  action  will  be  early  pressed 
for.     It  is  more  than  probable  that  the 


masses  of  workmen  in  the  towns  will 
resist  any  tax  on  food;  and  the  Free 
Traders  place  large  hopes  on  the  re- 
fusal of  these  latter  to  join  the  present 
agricultural  movement. 

The  sinking  of  the  battle-ship  Howe^ 
which  struck  upon  the  Pereiro  Reef 
at  the  entrance  to  Ferrol  Harbor  on 
the  west  coast  of  Spain,  on  November 
2,  was  a  serious  loss  to  the  British 
Navy.  The  ZT^w^  was  completed  about 
five  years  ago  at  a  cost  of  more  than 
$3,000,000.  She  was  a  steel-armored 
barbette  vessel  of  10,300  tons'  displace- 
ment; belonged  to  the  Admiral  class; 
and  was  attached  to  the  Mediterranean 
Squadron.  Her  armament  included 
two  6 7 -ton  breach  loaders  in  each  bar- 
bette. It  is  said  she  will  be  a  prac- 
tically total  loss. 

Captain  Hastings  and  Commander 
Dickson,  the  responsible  officers  of  the 
Howe,  were  acquitted  of  all  blame  for 
the  accident,  at  a  court-martial  held 
on  the  flag-ship  Victoij  at  Portsmouth 
on  November  30.  It  was  shown  that 
the  charts  of  the  harbor  furnished  by 
the  Spanish  authorities,  contained 
many  dangerous  errors.  A  similar 
verdict,  it  is  thought,  will  be  rendered 
by  the  court-martial  which  assembled 
at  Devonport  on  December  29  to  try 
Vice-Admiral  Fairfax,  Commander  of 
the  Squadron,  on  the  charge  of  negli- 
gence in  failing  to  signal  the  Howe. 
This  officer,  on  board  the  flagship 
Royal  Sovereign,  had  entered  the  har- 
bor safely  just  in  advance  of  the 
Howe. 

If  the  Navy  has  lost  the  Hoive,  it 
has  gained  by  the  accession  of  the  Re- 
venge and  the  Royal  Oak,  both  vessels 
of  the  first  class,  launched  on  Novem- 
ber 3  and  5  respectively.  The  hull 
and  machinery  of  each  cost  $3,750,000. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Admiralty 
has  decided  not  to  build  any  more 
guns  weighing  over  fifty  tons. 

The  inauguration  of  Alderman  Stu- 
art Knill  as  Lord  Mayor  of  London 
was  celebrated  on  November  9  with 
the  usual  street  procession  and  other 
ceremonies.  The  election  of  Mr.  Knill 
was  noteworthy  as  causing  an  out- 
burst of  feeling  on  the  part  of  some 
who  held  that  a  Roman  Catholic 
should  not  be  allowed  to  become  First 
Magistrate  of  the  city — an  example  of 
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intolerance  which  drew  some  weighty 
remarks  from  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
at  the  inauguration  ceremony  in  the 
Law  Courts  November  9. 

PubHc  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  re- 
lease of  Mrs.  Maybrick,  who  is  under- 
going a  life  imprisonment  for  the 
murder  of  her  husband,  has  been 
somewhat  aroused,  notably  in  Amer- 
ica, by  the  strong  plea  in  her  behalf 
contained  in  Mr.  Stead's  recent  article 
in  the  Review  of  Reviews,  "Ought  Mrs. 
Maybrick  to  be  Tortured  to  Death?" 
The  journalist  was  induced  to  take 
the  matter  up,  through  the  receipt  of 
a  letter  from  South  Africa  purporting 
to  be  the  death-bed  confession  of  one 
Harry  Wilson,  and  stating  that  he 
(Wilson)  and  a  woman  had  put  arsenic 
into  Mr.  Maybrick's  medicine  to  re- 
venge themselves  upon  Mrs.  Maybrick 
— a  confession  whicli  is  by  no  means 
clear. 

Thomas  Neill  Cream,  an  American 
doctor,  a  monster  of  the  Deeming  type, 
was  hanged  in  Newgate  Prison,  No- 
vember 15,  for  the  murder  of  Matilda 
Clover,  a  woman  of  the  unfortunate 
class,  by  poisoning  with  strychnine. 
This  crime,  described  by  Justice  Haw- 
kins, in  passing  sentence,  as  of  "  un- 
paralleled atrocity,"  was  only  one  of 
a  series  of  similar  crimes.  It  was  the 
prisoner's  own  action  in  attempting 
to  use  the  knowledge  of  his  crimes 
for  the  purpose  of  levying  blackmail 
upon  other  people,  that  ultimately  led 
to  his  conviction. 

Toward  the  end  of  October,  the 
Town  Councils  of  Manchester  and 
Salford  jointly  undertook  to  advance 
as  a  loan  ^3,000,000,  for  the  Manches- 
ter Ship  Canal.  This  dispels  some  of 
the  recent  monetary  difficulties,  and 
practically  assures  the  completion  of 
the  enterprise. 

On  October  24,  in  the  Sheldonian 
Theater,  Oxford,  Mr.  Gladstone  de- 
livered his  address  on  "  Mediaeval  Ox- 
ford," the  first  lecture  of  a  series  in- 
stituted by  Professor  Romanes.  Many 
notable  persons  were  present.  Amaze- 
ment was  expressed  at  the  fund  of  re- 
sources, which,  in  the  midst  of  the 
pressing  political  exigencies  of  the 
day,  had  been  able  to  find  time  for  an 
exhaustive  investigation  of  historical 
records. 


EUROPEAN  LABOR  INTERESTS. 
The  Carmaux  Strike. 

The  mining  strike  at  Carmaux,  in 
virtue  of  its  effects  upon  the  political 
situation  in  France,  has  surpassed  all 
other  labor  movements  of  the  quarter 
in  interest.  Its  cause  we  have  already 
given  (p.  245).  Several  arrests  of 
rioters  were  made  by  the  government 
troops ;  and  the  conviction  of  the 
guilty  parties  secured  early  in  Octo- 
ber. It  was  not  long  ere  the  matter 
was  brought  up  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  the  Radicals  and  Socialists 
declaring  that  the  dismissal  of  M.  Cal- 
vignac  was  a  contravention  of  the 
rights  of  universal  suffrage  as  ex- 
pressed in  his  election.  The  Govern- 
ment was,  on  the  other  hand,  criti- 
cised for  its  feebleness  in  neglecting 
the  primary  duty  of  all  Governments, 
to  defend  liberty  and  to  preserve  or- 
der. To  avoid  a  defeat.  Premier  Lou- 
bet  consented  to  act  as  arbitrator  in 
the  dispute.  His  decision,  announced 
October  26,  was  of  the  nature  of  a  com- 
promise. M.  Calvignac  should  be  tak- 
en back  as  a  workman,  with  leave  of 
absence  granted  him  during  the  term 
of  his  Mayoralty;  and  all  the  strikers 
should  be  reinstated  except  those  con- 
victed of  rioting.  The  obnoxious  man- 
ager of  the  company,  M.  Humblot,was 
to  remain  at  his  post.  This  award  was 
repudiated  by  the  strikers,  M.  Cld- 
menceau  and  their  other  representa- 
tives in  the  arbitration  declaring  that 
it  was  very  partial  to  the  company.  M. 
Clemenceau  immediately  started  for 
Carmaux,  and  succeeded  in  arranging 
a  compromise,  the  company  agreeing 
to  remove  M.  Humblot  to  another 
mine,  and  to  release  the  imprisoned 
workmen  with  a  guarantee  that  work 
should  be  found  for  them  somewhere. 
This  compromise  the  men  accepted  ; 
and,  on  November  3,  work  was  re- 
sumed at  the  mines. 

On  November  8,  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt was  made  to  wreck  the  offices  of 
the  Carmaux  Mining  Company  in  the 
Avenue  de  I'Opera  in  Paris.  The  bomb 
was  discovered,  and  removed  to  the 
police  station  in  the  Rue  des  Bons  En- 
fants,  where  it  exploded  killing  four 
persons  on  the  spot,  and  fatally  wound- 
ing a  fifth.    This  was  immediately  f ol- 
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lowed  in  the  Chamber,  by  a  unanimous 
resolution  of  denunciation  of  the  out- 
rage,andavoteofconfidence,byalarge 
majority,  in  the  Government;  but,  as 
subsequent  events  quickly  showed,the 
LoubetCabinet,  largely  as  the  result  of 
its  vacillating  policy,  was  at  this  time 
steadily  losing  ground. 

The  Anarchists. 

Only  two  violent  attempts  of  An- 
archists have  been  recorded  this  quar- 
ter. One  has  already  been  referred  to 
— that  of  November  8,  aiming  to  de- 
stroy the  Paris  offices  of  the  Carmaux 
Mining  Company.  This  was  undoubt- 
edly connected  indirectly  with  the  va- 
cillating policy  of  the  Government  to- 
ward the  strikers;  but  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  any  person  immediately 
concerned  in  the  strike  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  outrage,  or  that  it  was 
aimed  otherwise  than  as  a  blow  at  the 
Company  as  a  prominent  example  of 
the  obnoxious  capitalists. 

Francois,  the  Anarchist,  the  alleged 
murderer  of  M.  Very,  the  Paris  res- 
taurant keeper,  was  arrested  in  Lon- 
don, Eng.,  October  13.  An  order  for 
his  extradition  was  issued  November 
16,  and  he  now  awaits  trial  in  Paris. 
The  explosion  at  the  Prefecture  of  Po- 
lice in  that  city  on  December  29,  which 
fortunately  caused  no  loss  of  life,  is 
connected  by  the  police  with  the  ex- 
tradition of  Frangois;  but  official  cir- 
cles are  concerned  at  rumors  of  a 
widespread  Anarchist  attempt  to  re- 
vive a  reign  of  terror,  for  which  the 
present  political  confusion  in  the 
country  offers  unusual  opportunities. 
These  rumors  found  confirmation  the 
day  after  the  explosion  in  the  issuance 
of  an  Anarchist  manifesto,  declaring 
that  the  time  had  come  for  the  people 
to  rise  in  their  might,  and  strike  for 
freedom.  Measures  of  repression  are 
under  consideration  of  the  Cabinet. 

The   Socialist  Congress  in  Berlin. 

Two  important  incidents  marked 
the  session  of  the  Socialist  Congress  in 
Berlin  in  November  last.  One  was  the 
adoption  of  a  resolution  declaring  that 
Social  Democracy  and  State  Socialism 
had  nothing  in  common.  In  view  of 
the  recent  labor  agitations  in  Europe, 
this  is  most  important,  as  showing  that 


it  is  the  intention  of  the  labor  party  to 
secure  its  ends  through  means  that 
partake  of  the  nature  of  re  volution, and 
that  there  is  little  foundation  for  the 
hopes  entertained  a  couple  of  years  ago 
by  the  Emperor  William  II.,  that  the 
social  reforms  in  favor  of  the  laboring 
classes  would  be  effected  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  State.  It  widens  the 
breach  between  the  German  Govern- 
ment and  the  Socialists. 

Another  resolution  was  adopted  by 
the  Congress,  to  refrain  from  attend- 
ing the  convention  of  British  trades- 
unions.  The  more  moderate  and  more 
conservative  methods  of  the  British 
laboring  classes  hardly  meet  with  full 
sympathy  on  the  part  of  their  conti- 
nental brethren. 

The  English  Cotton  Strike. 

On  November  5,  began  one  of  the 
largest  strikes  or  lockouts  on  record 
in  England,  including  the  shutting 
down  of  cotton  mills  which  employed 
about  14,000,000  spindles,  and  the 
throwing  about  50,000  operatives  out 
of  work.  It  has  inflicted  much  suffer- 
ing on  large  classes  of  the  community 
in  Manchester,  Oldham,  Bury,  and 
other  towns,  particularly  those  hands 
who  are  deprived  of  work,  but  do  not 
belong  to  the  Amalgamated  Associa- 
tion of  Cotton  Spinners.  The  cause 
of  the  strike  is  found  in  the  depressed 
condition  of  the  cotton  trade,  attrib- 
uted mainly  to  the  heavy  tariffs  on 
cotton  goods  abroad.  To  remedy  the 
inadequacy  of  profits,  which  both  sides 
acknowledged,  the  employers  pro- 
posed a  reduction  of  wages;  the  men, 
on  the  other  hand,  thought  that  wages 
should  be  kept  up,  but  output  limited. 
No  compromise  had  been  reached  at 
the  close  of  the  year;  but  negotiations 
for  an  understanding  were  resumed 
December  30,  looking  to  the  accept- 
ance of  reduced  wages,  along  with 
concurrent  short  time,  until  the  con- 
dition of  trade  should  justify  full  time 
and  full  wages. 

But  not  only  is  there  depression  in 
the  English  cotton  trade  ;  it  is  esti- 
mated that  thirty  per  cent  of  the  en- 
gineers and  workmen  in  the  steel, 
iron,  tin-plate,  and  ship-building  indus- 
tries are  out  of  work;  and,  as  we  have 
already  mentioned  in  this  number  (p. 
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357),  the  problem  of  providing  for  the 
unemployed  is  a  serious  one  for  the 
Government.  For  the  first  time  in 
five  years,  permission  was  given  in 
October  last  to  the  unemployed  labor- 
ers in  London,  to  meet  in  Trafalgar 
Square,  to  discuss  their  condition  and 
its  remedies ;  and,  at  different  times 
throughout  November,  large  demon- 
strations were  held  in  Trafalgar 
Square  and  on  Tower  Hill.  The  only 
attempts  at  disorder  were  due  to  the 
agitation  of  foreign  Anarchists,  whom 
the  police  had  little  difficulty  in  sup- 
pressing. As  a  measure  of  relief,  the 
Government,  toward  the  end  of  No- 
vember, addressed  circular  letters  to 
the  county,  municipal,  and  parish  au- 
thorities, recommending  the  immedi- 
ate institution  of  public  works. 

EUROPEAN  DISASTERS. 

On  the  night  of  October  27,  the 
Anchor  Line  steamship  Romriania^ 
Captain  W.  S.  Young,  from  Liverpool 
to  Bombay,  was  wrecked  on  a  deso- 
late part  of  the  coast  of  Portugal,  near 
a  little  hamlet  called  Gronho,  near 
Peniche,  some  fifty  miles  from  Lisbon. 
She  was  driven  out  of  her  course  by 
stormy  weather,  and  lost  her  bearings 
in  a  succeeding  thick  fog.  Of  the  122 
persons  on  board,  including  46  pas- 
sengers, only  nine  were  saved.  Of 
these,  the  only  English  survivors  were 
two  officers  of  the  British  Indian 
Army.  The  Portuguese  authorities 
showed  great  hospitality  to  the  sur- 
vivors, and  did  their  utmost  to  secure 
the  cargo  and  the  bodies  of  the  victims 
which  were  washed  ashore  from  being 
plundered. 

On  November  26,  the  North  Ger- 
man Lloyd  steamer  Spree,  from  South- 
ampton, Eng.,  November  23,  to  New 
York,  broke  her  propeller  shaft  in 
mid-ocean.  The  pounding  of  the 
broken  shaft  injured  the  vessel's  hull 
so  severely  that  she  was  in  imminent 
danger  of  sinking.  The  fact  that  she 
was  able  to  keep  afloat  until  Decem- 
ber 3,  when  she  was  towed  intoQueens- 
town  harbor  by  the  Beaver  Line  steam- 
er Lake  Huron,  which  had  sighted  her 
on  November  28,  bears  emphatic  tes- 
timony to  the  value  of  water-tight 
compartments. 

About  fifty  lives  were  lost  by  an 


explosion  at  the  Bamf urlong  Colliery, 
Wigan,  Eng.,  on  December  14. 

On  October  21  and  22,  serious  floods 
owing  to  heavy  rain  falls  occurred  in 
Sardinia,  by  which  hundreds  of  per- 
sons were  drowned. 

THE  CHOLERA  PLAGUE. 

Although  we  have  heard  less  about 
cholera  during  the  last  three  months 
than  during  the  preceding  quarter,  the 
disease  has  persistently  maintained  a 
foothold  and  extended  its  sphere  of  op- 
erations in  various  parts  of  Europe  ; 
and,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  the  feel- 
ing of  dread  daily  grows  in  strength, 
that  warm  weather  will  herald  anoth- 
er season  of  epidemic.  With  the  ap- 
proach of  winter,  it  seemed  for  a  time 
as  if  the  scourge  would  be  completely 
suppressed.  The  situation  in  Ham- 
burg, in  the  latter  part  of  November, 
seemed  so  hopeful  that  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  announced  the  city  to  be 
free  from  cholera;  but  the  reappear- 
ance of  fresh  cases  throughout  De- 
cember showed  that  the  germs  had 
been  merely  quiescent.  Altogether, 
1 9,647  cases  have  been  reported  in  Ger- 
many, 17,975  of  them  in  Hamburg.  Of 
the  8,575  fatal  cases,  Hamburg  had  7,- 
611.  By  an  Imperial  decree,  the  con- 
trol of  the  sanitary  police  along  the 
banks  of  the  Elbe,  including  the  entire 
sanitary  arrangements  of  Hamburg, 
has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  an 
Imperial  Commissioner.  This  decree 
is  universally  approved,  owing  to  the 
negligence  of  the  Hamburg  authori- 
ties at  the  time  of  the  outbreak. 

When  our  last  number  went  to  press 
(p.  249),  the  cholera  had  secured  a  hold 
in  Austria-Hungary,  where,  in  spite  of 
preventive  efforts,  it  strengthened  it- 
self in  Cracow,  spread  through  Galicia, 
and  appeared  finally  in  Buda  Pesth. 
Its  entry  into  the  Hungarian  capi- 
tal was  attributed  to  the  admission, 
through  oversight,  of  a  consignment 
of  hides.  Rather  late  in  the  day,  the 
authorities  resorted  to  disinfection  and 
street  sanitary  regulations,  but  met 
with  violent  resistance  from  the  lower 
classes  of  the  people.  The  Delegations 
were  adjourned,and  the  public  schools 
closed,  as  precautionary  measures.  On 
October  24,  the  disease  appeared  in  Vi- 
enna, attributed  to  the  importation  of 
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infected  rags;  and  isolated  cases  have 
since  occasionally  occurred.  In  West- 
ern and  Southern  Hungary,  it  is  still 
stubbornly  maintaining  its  hold.  In 
Holland,  it  yet  claims  an  occasional 
victim,  and,  although  Paris  and  Havre 
declare  themselves  free  from  the  epi- 
demic, the  end  of  the  year  sees  it 
spreading  in  Northern  France.  In 
Russia,  it  continues  to  claim  victims 
in  thirty-seven  provinces,  being  espec- 
ially severe  in  Poltava,  Lublin,  Sara- 
tof,  Tambof,  and  the  Don  region;  and 
it  has  not  entirely  disappeared  from 
St.  Petersburg.  Official  reports  show 
that  there  have  been  550,000  cases  in 
Russia,  of  which  260,000  proved  fatal. 
A  council  of  250  doctors  from  all  parts 
of  the  Empire  has  been  discussing 
preventive  measures  in  view  of  the 
probable  renewal  of  the  plague  in  the 
spring. 

GERMANY. 

The  quarter's  interest  in  German 
affairs  centers  mainly  around  the 
progress  of  the  Army  bill,  the  fate  of 
which  is  still  undecided.  The  Reich- 
stag was  opened  November  22,  by  the 
Emperor  in  person.  The  following 
day,  the  Army  bill  was  introduced  by 
Chancellor  von  Caprivi,  who,  in  behalf 
of  the  Government,  repudiated  any 
leaning  towards  a  warlike  policy,  and 
severely  condemned  the  allegations, 
attributed  to  Prince  Bismarck,  that  it 
was  Germany  who  provoked  the  War 
of  1870.  He  pointed  out,  that,  both 
on  her  eastern  and  western  frontiers, 
Germany  was  confronted  with  dan- 
gers; and  earnestly  pressed  the  neces- 
sity of  the  measure  as  a  means  of 
maintaining  unimpaired  the  inherit- 
ance of  the  nation. 

In  particular,  the  bill  fixes  the  peace 
footing  from  October  i,  1893,  to 
March  31,  1899,  on  a  yearly  average 
ot  492,068  men,  a  total  increase,  in 
round  numbers,  of  84,000,  which,  when 
the  reorganization  under  the  bill  is 
completed,  will  give  the  German  Army 
a  strength  of  4,400,000,  as  compared 
with  4,053,000  for  the  French  Army, 
and  4,556,000  for  the  Russian  Army. 
The  term  of  service  in  the  infantry  is 
generally  reduced  to  two  years.  The 
bill  retains  the  power  of  the  military 
authorities,  as  a  punishment  for  mili- 


tary offenses,  to  keep  men  in  the  ranks 
for  a  third  year. 

The  extra  expenditure  under  the 
bill  would  be  over  60,000,000  marks, 
or  ^3,000,000  sterling.  To  meet  this, 
added  imposts  are  suggested  on  beer, 
spirits,  and  Bourse  operations,  which 
new  taxes  will  produce  an  estimated 
annual  revenue  of  about  58,000,000 
marks. 

The  debate  on  the  bill  began  De- 
cember 10,  and  revealed,  from  all  sides, 
hostility  to  the  measure  as  introduced. 
Even  the  Conservatives  and  Imperial- 
ists showed  some  hesitancy  as  to  the 
proposal  for  a  shortened  term  of  ser- 
vice. This  the  Centrists,  or  Clericals, 
would  concede;  but  they  opposed  an 
increase  in  the  peace  footing.  The 
National  Liberals,  Socialists,  Inde- 
pendents, and  even  the  Poles,  re- 
garded the  fiscal  burdens  of  the  coun- 
try as  already  at  their  maximum.  On 
December  14,  on  motion  of  a  National 
Liberal,  the  bill  was  referred  to  a 
Committee  of  28  Members  of  the 
Reichstag.  It  has  thus  reached  the 
stage  of  private  negotiation  between 
the  different  sections  of  the  Imperial 
Diet,  the  result  of  which  none  can 
foresee.  The  leaders  of  the  Centrists 
and  the  National  Liberals,have  spoken 
in  favor  of  a  compromise  with  the 
Government,  realizing  the  dangers  of 
a  dissolution  on  the  subject;  and  this 
sentiment  is  apparently  increasing. 

The  anti-Jewish  sentiment  is  very 
strong  among  certain  sections  of  the 
German  people,  its  principal  exponent 
being  Rector  Ahlwardt,  who  has  re- 
cently been  elected  to  the  Reichstag 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  is  under- 
going a  sentence  of  five  months'  im- 
prisonment on  three  charges  of  crim- 
inal libel.  Among  other  things,  he 
had  charged  the  firm  of  Lowe  &  Co. 
with  illegally  stamping  1,500  rifles 
supplied  to  the  Government;  but  the 
military  authorities  declared  that  the 
trial  of  the  rifles  gave  a  brilliant  re- 
sult. As  an  example  of  the  extreme 
to  which  race  antagonism  can  be  car- 
ried, the  anti-Semites  propose  to  ask 
for  legislation  declaring  the  Jews  to 
be  foreigners  and  disqualified  from 
holding  positions  in  the  service  of  the 
State  or  in  the  Universities.  The 
movement  is  discountenanced  by  the 
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Emperor,  the  Court,  the  Socialists, 
and  a. growing  section  of  the  Conser- 
vative party. 

On  October  31,  the  historic  Castle 
Church  at  Wittenberg  was  reconse- 
crated in  the  presence  of  Emperor 
William,  the  Duke  of  York,  and  other 
Royal  visitors.  Every  European  Pow- 
er concerned  in  the  Reformation  was 
represented,  and  only  one  of  the  prom- 
inent Protestant  Royalties  was  absent 
— the  King  of  Wiirtemberg,  called 
home  by  the  death  of  the  Queen 
Dowager.  The  church  was  originally 
built  by  the  Elector  Frederick  III., 
and  consecrated  in  1499.  Eighteen 
years  thereafter,  Martin  Luther  af- 
fixed to  its  gates  his  famous  theses. 
It  escaped  injury  during  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  but  was  partially  destroyed 
during  the  Napoleonic  wars.  It  was 
renovated  under  Frederick  William 
III.,  and  dedicated  afresh  in  181 7. 
The  Emperor  William  I.  decided  that 
it  should  be  rebuilt  in  the  original 
late-Gothic  style ;  and  the  work  was 
begun  under  the  impulse  of  the  then 
Crown  Prince,  the  late  Emperor  Fred- 
erick III. 

Between  October  2  and  11,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  German  and 
Austrian  Emperors,  a  long-distance 
race  of  about  400  miles,  was  run  by 
officers  of  the  German  and  Austrian 
Armies.  They  covered  the  distance 
between  Berlin  and  Vienna,  each 
starting  from  his  respective  national 
capital.  Nineteen  horses  expired  on 
the  road,  and  as  many  more  died  af- 
ter the  finish.  The  honors  were  de- 
cidedly with  the  Austrians,  Count 
Starhemberg,  of  the  Austrian  Army, 
winning  the  first  prize,  with  a  record 
of  71  hours  20  minutes;  and  Baron 
von  Reitzenstein,  a  Lieutenant  in  the 
German  Army,  the  second  prize,  with 
a  record  of  73  hours  25  minutes. 

FRANCE. 

To  unravel  the  tangled  thread  of 
events  in  France  during  the  last  three 
months  is  a  bewildering  task,  and  can 
be  much  better  performed  after  the 
outcome  of  the  present  transition  pe- 
riod of  political  disintegration  and 
confusion  is  known. 

Ever  since  the  Loubet  Cabinet 
adopted  a  conciliatory  policy  toward 
Vol.  II.— 30  A. 


the  Carmaux  miners,  it  had  lost  pres- 
tige, and  the  opinion  prevailed  that  its 
overthrow  was  a  mere  matter  of  time. 
True,  it  secured  the  passage  of  the 
Press  bill  without  a  division,  on  No- 
vember 19.  This  bill  had  originally 
been  brought  forward  after  the  catas- 
trophe in  the  Very  restaurant,  and 
proposed  the  suppression  of  incendi- 
ary newspapers  and  proclamations. 
The  Radical  party  feared  that  the  bill 
might  be  twisted  to  infringe  the  liber- 
ty of  the  press,  and  the  Reactionaries 
agreed  with  them;  but  the  sentiment 
aroused  by  the  disorders  at  Carmaux 
and  the  subsequent  outrage  of  No- 
vember 8  in  Paris,  which  were  attrib- 
uted to  the  incitation  of  certain  news- 
papers, sufficed  to  rally  to  the  support 
of  the  measure  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority in  the  Chamber.  The  Press 
bill  was  felt  to  be  a  measure  of  public 
safety;  and  its  passage  was  no  indi- 
cation of  the  strength  of  the  Cabinet, 
which  shortly  afterward  proved  itself 
unable  to  weather  the  storm  of  the 
Panama  scandal. 

The  Panama  Scandal. 

It  was  on  December  14,  1888,  that 
the  Panama  Canal  Company  stopped 
payments.  Under  the  auspices  of  the 
French  Government,  a  parliamentary 
inquiry  was  started  in  the  hope  of 
finding  some  means  of  saving  the  en- 
terprise. Facts  soon  came  to  light, 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  justi- 
fied a  prosecution.  The  indignation 
of  the  shareholders  against  the  Count 
de  Lesseps,  his  son,  and  the  other 
Directors,  waxed  loud.  In  addition 
to  ruinous  miscalculations,  these  men 
were  charged  with  corrupt  expendi- 
tures with  a  view  to  influence  public 
opinion.  The  matter,  it  will  be  re- 
membered (see  Vol.  I.,  p.  250),  was 
the  subject  of  inquiry  over  a  year 
ago;  but  it  was  not  imtil  early  in  last 
November,  that  the  Government,  with 
evident  reluctance,  and  in  the  hope  of 
preventing  a  crisis  in  the  Chamber, 
announced  its  definite  decision  to  in- 
stitute a  formal  prosecution. 

The  gathering  storm  finally  burst 
on  November  21,  when  the  interpel- 
lation in  regard  to  the  Canal  question 
was  brought  forward  in  the  Chamber. 
M.  Delahaye  threw  out  suggestions  of 
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corruption  against  a  larg-e  number  of 
persons,  alleging-  that  3,000,000  francs 
had  been  used  by  the  company  to 
bribe  150  Senators  and  Deputies. 
Cliallenged  to  give  their  names,  he  per- 
sisted in  merely  replying  that  if  the 
Chamber  wanted  details,  they  must 
vote  an  inquiry.  Amid  great  uproar, 
M.  Delahaye  stepped  down;  and  then 
M.  Loubet  declared,  that,  in  view  of 
the  charges  made,  he  too  joined  in 
the  demand  for  an  inquiry.  Indescri- 
bable confusion  followed  for  a  time, 
M.  Floquet,  the  President  of  the  Cham- 
ber, losing  control  of  both  himself  and 
the  Deputies.  Itwasultimatelyagreed, 
by  3 1 1  to  243,  to  appoint  a  special  Com- 
mittee of  T^i  Members  to  conduct  an 
investigation. 

The  judicial  summonses  against  the 
accused  Directors  were  issued  the  same 
day,  charging  them  with 

"  the  use  of  fraudulent  devices  for  creating 
belief  in  the  existence  of  a  chimerical  event, 
the  spending  of  sums  accruing  from  issues 
handed  to  them  for  a  fixed  purpose,  and  the 
swindling  of  all  or  part  of  the  fortune  of 
others." 

The  case  being  called  in  the  Court 
of  Appeals,  November  25,  when  all  of 
the  defendants — M.  Ferdinand  de  Les- 
seps;  Charles,  his  son;  M.  Marius  Fon- 
tanes,  Baron  Cottu,  and  M.   Eiffel — 


were  absent,  it  was  adjourned  to  Jan- 
uary 10,  1893. 

Even  now  the  attitude  of  M.  Loubet 
was  still  ambiguous.  He  opposed  a 
motion  giving  the  Committee  of  In- 
quiry power  to  compel  the  attendance 
of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
documents;  and,  although  the  Cham- 
ber sustained  him  by  a  narrow  major- 
ity, doubt  and  suspicion  continued  to 
spread  even  among  the  Ministerial 
supporters.  It  required  but  a  trifling 
incident  to  finally  turn  the  tide  against 
the  Cabinet. 

On  November  28,  the  Marquis  de  la 
Ferronaye,  followed  by  M.  Brisson, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Inquiry,  called  the  attention  of  the 
Government  to  the  rumors  regarding 
the  death  of  Baron  Reinach,  and 
pressed  the  demand  of  the  Committee 
that  the  body  be  exhumed,  and  the 
theory  of  suicide  be  tested.  But  for 
his  sudden  death,  the  Baron  would 
have  been  included  in  the  prosecution. 
He  was  said  to  have  received  immense 
sums  for  purposes  of  corruption;  and 
his  mysterious  and  sudden  death  on 
the  eve  of  the  prosecution  started  the 
wildest  rumors  of  suicide  and  even 
murder.  Public  opinion  demanded 
that  full  light  be  thrown  on  the  epi- 
sode; but  the  Minister  of  Justice  said, 
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that,  as  no  formal  charges  of  crime 
had  been  laid,  the  Government  had 
no  power  to  exhume  the  body,  M. 
Loubet  would  make  no  concession  in 
the  matter ;  and,  when  M.  Brisson 
moved  a  resolution  of  regret  that  the 
Baron's  papers  had  not  been  sealed 
^t  his  death,  petulantly  insisted  that 
the  order  of  the  day  "pure  and  simple" 
be  passed.  This  the  Chamber  refused 
to  do  by  a  vote  of  304  to  219. 

The  resignation  of  the  Cabinet  im- 
mediately followed — the  twenty-sev- 
enth crisis  since  the  overthrow  of  the 
Second  Empire.  A  few  days'  inter- 
regnum followed,  during  which  M. 
Brisson  and  M.  Casimir-Perier  succes- 
sively tried  in  vain  to  form  a  Cabinet. 
M.  Ribot,  the  Foreign  Minister,  finally 
<:onsented  to  try  the  task,  and,  on  De- 
■cember  5,  the  new  Ministry  was  an- 
nounced, proving  to  be  substantially 
the  same  as  its  predecessor,  except 
that  M.  Loubet  was  replaced  by  M. 
Ribot  as  Premier,  but  still  retained 
the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  M.  Bour- 
jgeois  replaced  M.  Ricard  as  Minister 
of  Justice,  the  former's  portfolio  of 
Public  Instruction  being  taken  by  M. 
Dupuy;  and  M.  Siegfried  replaced  M. 
Roche  as  Minister  of  Commerce. 

The  policy  of  the  Government  re- 
:garding  the  scandal  now  changed. 
Realizing  that  its  life,  and  perhaps 
also  the  fate  of  the  Republican  regi?ne, 
■depended  upon  a  brave  facing  of  the 
issues,  the  Cabinet  used  every  means 
in  its  power  to  probe  the  matter  to 
the  bottom,  and  to  bring  everything 
to  light.  In  this  policy,  it  has  been 
■sustained  several  times  by  the  Cham- 
ber ;  it  has  abated  the  panic  in  the 
•country,  if  it  has  not  yet  dispelled  the 
•confusion;  and,  although  its  ultimate 
fate  is  uncertain,  it  seems  at  the  close 
of  the  year  to  have  a  growing  hold 
upon  public  faith  and  public  support. 
On  taking  office,  it  promptly  ordered 
Si  post  morte7?i  examination  of  the  body 
of  Baron  Reinach.  True,  it  opposed 
the  remarkable  proposition  of  M. 
Pourquery  de  Boisserin,  virtually  to 
constitute  the  Committee  of  Inquiry 
a  court  of  supreme  jurisdiction,  super- 
seding all  the  judicial  machinery  of 
the  country.  It  opposed  this  as  an 
undue  mingling  of  legislative,  execu- 
tive,andjudicial  powers;  and,although 


the  Chamber  had  voted  urgency,  they 
finally  sustained  the  Government  in 
refusing  to  extend  the  scope  of  the 
Committee.  The  Cabinet,  however, 
seconded  the  efforts  of  the  Committee 
in  every  way. 

In  the  course  of  the  investigation 
by  the  Committee,  the  most  startling 
evidence  of  corruption  was  revealed. 
It  was  discovered  that  the  principal 
Paris  papers  had  received  large 
amounts  for  puffing  the  Canal  scheme. 
M.  Thierree,  a  banker,  asserted  that 
Baron  Reinach  had  paid  into  his  bank 
3,390,000  francs  in  Panama  funds,  and 
had  drawn  it  out  in  26  checks  to  bearer. 
The  names  of  the  payees  leaked  out 
through  M.  Cornelius  Herz,  who  tele- 
graphed from  London  that  his  two 
checks  for  2,000,000  francs  each,  had 
been  given  him  in  payment  of  a  debt. 
The  names  of  the  recipients  included 
Senator  Renault,  Albert  Grevy,  son 
of  the  late  Ex-President,  and  some 
prominent  journalists.  The  checks 
were  seized  by  the  police  on  Decem- 
ber 3,  in  the  office  of  M.  Thierree,  and 
handed  over  to  the  Committee.  On 
December  13,  M.  Rouvier,  the  Finance 
Minister,  resigned,  because  his  name 
had  been  connected  with  the  scandal; 
and  he  subsequently  admitted,  that,  as 
Minister  of  Finance,  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  supplement  the  meagre  Se- 
cret Service  Fund  voted  by  Parlia- 
ment, by  soliciting  contributions  from 
wealthy  friends  of  the  Government. 

In  the  meantime,  sufficient  evidence 
had  been  gathered  to  cause  the  Gov- 
ernment, on  December  16,  to  arrest  M. 
Charles  de  Lesseps,  M.  Fontanes,  and 
M.  Sans-Leroy,  Directors  of  the  Canal 
Company,  on  the  charge,  not,  as  be- 
fore, of  maladministration  of  the  com- 
pany's affairs,  but  of  corrupting  pub- 
lic functionaries.  This  was  followed 
by  the  adoption  of  proceedings  against 
five  Senators  and  five  Deputies,  the 
Deputies  being  MM.  Arene,  Dugue 
de  la  Fauconnerie,  Proust,  Jules  Roche, 
and  Rouvier;  and  the  Senators,  MM. 
Beral,  Albert  Grevy,  Renault,  Deves, 
and  Thevenet.  Five  of  the  ten  are 
Ex-Ministers.  Their  arrest  was  in 
consequence  of  revelations  brought 
before  the  Committee  by  M.  Andrieux, 
an  Ex-Prefect  of  Police  in  Paris,  im- 
plicating over   100   Members  of   the 
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National  Legislature  in  dishonor.  He 
brought  in  an  amazing  array  of  evi- 
dence betokening  the  distribution  of 
1,300,000  francs  in  bribes  among  his 
colleagues.  Hardly  any  leader's  name 
escaped  the  taint  of  suspicion.  MM. 
Clemenceau  and  Floquet,  MM.  Rou- 
vier  and  De  Freycinet  were  alike  impli- 
cated. To  add  to  the  confusion,  M. 
Clemenceau  was  accused  in  the  Cham- 
ber by  M.  Deroulede,the  Boulangist,of 
subservience  to  foreign  influence,  the 


isters,and  Ex-Ministers,  who  had  been 
bribed;  but  that  the  President  had 
kept  the  list  a  secret.  It  was  also  said 
that  among  the  papers  of  the  Panama 
Company,  had  been  found  a  letter 
from  the  President's  wife,  thanking 
Madame  de  Lesseps  for  a  gift  of 
100,000  francs  for  works  of  charity — 
a  sum  Madame  de  Lesseps  could  hard- 
ly have  afforded  to  give. 

For  some  time  before  the  close  of 
the  session,  which  took  place  on  the 
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charge  being  based  on  his  connection 
with  M.  Herz;  and  a  duel  was  arrang- 
ed. Three  shots  were  exchanged  with- 
out effect,  and  the  combatants  were 
reconciled.  Even  M.  Carnot's  integ- 
rity has  not  escaped  attack;  but  up  to 
the  end  of  the  year,  the  attempt  to 
drag  the  President's  name  into  the 
Panama  vortex  has  not  been  success- 
ful. A  Deputy  named  Caffarelli  swore 
that  he  had  heard  M.  Yves-Guyot  say 
that  he  saw  M.  Carnot  receive  from 
M.  Constans  a  list  of  Deputies,  Min- 


24th  of  December  for  the  Christmas- 
recess,  the  Chamber  adjourning  to 
January  10,  1893,  it  had  been  evident 
that  the  significance  of  the  Panama 
upheaval  was  not  exhausted  in  the 
desire  to  see  wrong  righted  and  the 
guilty  punished.  It  had  a  deep,  po- 
litical significance.  The  enemies  of 
the  Republic  were  taking  advantage 
of  the  confusion  to  strike  a  blow  at 
the  very  foundations  of  the  Govern- 
ment. They  w^ere  trying  to  discredit 
the  Republic  by  heaping  discredit  up- 
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on  its  rulers.  Under  the  guise  of  so- 
licitude for  the  honor  of  France,  had 
been  masked  an  insidious  conspiracy 
against  existing  institutions.  By  sow- 
ing the  seeds  of  jealousy,  fear,  and 
suspicion,  they  hoped  to  break  down 
the  Ribot  Ministry,  and  thus  to  pre- 
cipitate a  revolution  which  would  give 
them  the  opportunity  desired.  Mon- 
archists, Bonapartists,  Boulangists, 
Anarchists— all  were  more  or  less  in- 
volved. The  spreading  knowledge  of 
this  fact  has  been  one  of  the  main 
elements  of  M.  Ribot's  strength.  It 
has  enabled  him,  by  identifying  him- 
self and  his  Ministry  with  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Republic,  to  survive  at- 
tacks in  the  Chamber  which  might 
otherwise  have  caused  his  over- 
throw. 

The  Government  has  taken  every 
precaution  to  maintain  order  in  the 
event  of  an  attempted  revolution.  It 
has  kept  itself  posted  as  to  the  move- 
ments of  its  enemies.  The  Bonapar- 
tists are  said  to  have  drawn  up  a  man- 
ifesto addressed  to  the  people  of 
France,  urging  the  restoration  of  the 
Imperial  House;  and  the  document 
awaits  the  approval  of  Prince  Victor, 
the  present  recognized  head  of  the 
family.  Greater  importance,  however, 
is  attached  by  the  Government,  to  the 
movement  of  the  Royalists,  for  the 
ancient  Royal  House  has  still  a  large 
following  in  the  provinces.  But  there 
are  elements  of  weakness  among  both 
Royalists  and  Imperialists.  They  are 
jealous  of  each  other.  Nothing  is 
clearer  than  that  the  enemies  of  the 
Republic,  whatever  their  powers  of 
evil  may  be— and  they  have  been  suf- 
ficient to  score  at  least  a  barren  suc- 
cess in  the  spreading  of  a  confusion 
which  has  almost  amounted  to  a  panic, 
and  in  starting  a  movement,  which, 
if  it  does  not  threaten  the  life  of  the 
Republic,  does  certainly  threaten  its 
conservative  development — are  una- 
ble to  offer  a  substitute  for  the  regime 
which  they  are  anxious  to  overthrow. 
And  this,  strangely  enough,  is  not 
owing  to  any  lack  of  workable  pro- 
grams, but  to  the  utter  lack  of  capa- 
ble leaders.  Neither  the  Royalists, 
Bonapartists,  Boulangists,  nor  Anar- 
chists have  any  leader  around  whom 
they  are,  confident  that  the  country 


would  willingly  rally  in  the  event  of 
a  coup.  The  Comte  de  Paris  has  lit- 
tle hold  upon  the  affections  of  the 
people  at  large,  and  apparently  no  in- 
clination to  court  them.  Of  Prince 
Victor,  one  of  his  own  adherents  re- 
cently said  that  he  was  an  unknown 
quantity.  The  majority  of  the  people 
in  the  French  capital  hate  the  Bona- 
partist  pretensions;  and  moreover,  the 
Prince's  connection  with  the  Royal 
House  of  Italy,  and  through  that  in- 
directly with  the  Triple  Alliance,  is 
a  bar  to  his  popularity  with  French- 
men. The  Boulangists  have  no  more 
prominent  leader  than  the  Ex-Prefect 
of  Police,  M.  Andrieux,  whose  past  ca- 
reer has  been  one  of  vicissitude,  and 
who  has  recently  displayed  no  more 
remarkable  feature  than  a  great  tal- 
ent for  the  fomenting  of  scandal.  And 
the  Anarchists  have  no  spirit  among 
them  whose  name  is  known  except  in 
connection  with  incendiary  schemes, 
whose  only  effect,  beyond  the  local 
damage  they  cause  when  carried  out, 
is  to  estrange  the  masses  and  to  stim- 
ulate the  vigilance  of  the  friends  of 
order.  It  is  true  that  the  various  rev- 
olutionary factions,  on  December  28, 
united  to  form  a  "Committee  of  Pub- 
lic Safety,"  with  a  program  that  re- 
minds one  of  "The  Terror;"  but,  al- 
though there  is  much  reflection  on  the 
possibilities  of  the  situation,  there  is  a 
general  growing  confidence  in  the 
ability  of  the  Government  to  cope  with 
it.  The  elements  of  opposition  are 
weakened  by  dissension.  As  between 
the  Monarchists  and  Imperialists  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  Republic  on  the 
other,  the  Socialists  and  other  extrem- 
ists, and  the  lower  classes  generally, 
prefer  the  latter;  and  this  sentiment 
is  already  modifying  the  attitude  of 
those  Deputies,  who,  throughout  the 
present  trouble,  have  been  lukewarm 
or  openly  hostile  toward  the  Republic. 
The  firm  determination  of  M.  Ribot 
to  maintain  the  Republic  at  any  cost, 
and  to  prosecute  its  enemies  if  they 
persist  in  their  designs,  is  having  its 
effect.  Hostility  is  less  outspoken. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  the  loyalty 
of  the  Army  has  been  in  the  least  af- 
fected by  the  agitation;  and  perfect 
accord  exists  between  M.  Ribot  and 
General  Saussier  as  to  what  shall  be 
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done  in  case  of  an  attempted  out- 
break. 

The  firmness  displayed  by  the  Ribot 
Ministry  in  determining  to  throw  off 
all  reservation,  and  to  probe  the  Pan- 
ama matter  to  the  bottom,  is  generally 
admitted  to  have  been  its  salvation; 
and,  if  the  Premier  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue at  his  post,  there  is  general  con- 
fidence that  the  facts  connected  with 
the  operations  of  the  Canal  Company 
and  the  relations  of  political  leaders 
thereto,  will  be  brought  to  light  in 
due  time  before  the  legal  tribunals, 
and  that  the  campaign  of  defamation, 
which  has  already  involved  so  many 
trusted  men,  will  be  brought  to  an 
end. 

The  revelations  have  been  a  great 
shock  to  the  French  people.  For  thirty 
years,  the  Count  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps 
had  been  an  ideal  figure  to  them. 
They  spoke  of  him  as  *'  Le  Grand 
Franc^ais;"  and  even  now,  with  over- 
whelming evidence  of  the  employ- 
ment of  questionable  methods  by  him 
and  his  associates,  in  the  subsidization 
of  the  Paris  press,  and  the  purchase 
of  the  votes  of  Members  of  the  French 
Congress,  there  is  a  popular  disposi- 
tion to  shift  the  responsibility  from 
his  shoulders  to  the  miscalculations 
and  misrepresentations  of  men  in 
whom  he  trusted,  and  under  whose 
influence  he  consented  to  resort  to 
expedients  which  success  would  at 
least  have  concealed,  if  it  would  not 
have  justified 

The  gathering  of  evidence  by  the 
Committee  of  Inquiry  has  gone  on  in 
spite  of  the  parliamentary  recess;  and 
the  approach  of  January  lo,  when  the 
Chambers  will  reassemble  and  the 
prosecutions  of  the  accused  in  the 
courts  will  also  begin,  is  awaited  with 
anxiety.  The  official  report  of  Dr. 
Brouardel,  who  has  been  conducting 
the  autopsy  upon  the  remains  of  Baron 
Reinach,  declared,  on  December  28, 
that  the  analysis  of  the  viscera  revealed 
no  trace  of  poison;  and  the  conclusion 
was  drawn  that  death  was  due  to  nat- 
ural causes.  The  rumors  as  to  suicide 
and  murder,  were  thus  shown  to  be 
baseless. 

SPAIN. 

The  daily  increasing  growth  of  Rev- 


olutionism, Socialism,  and  Anarchy^ 
is  producing  one  result  in  Europe — it 
is  developing,  among  those  of  Conser- 
vative tendencies,  a  spirit  of  dissatis- 
faction with  all  Cabinets  or  Ministers, 
who  show  themselves  unwilling  or  un- 
able to  lay  a  strong  hand  upon  the 
dangers  that  threaten  society.  Of 
late,  serious  troubles  have  occurred  in 
several  Spanish  cities,  notably  at  Mad- 
rid, where  the  municipality  had  been 
proved  guilty  of  great  fraud  and  cor- 
ruption. The  Spanish  Premier,  Seiior 
Canovas  del  Castillo,  had  refused  to 
adopt  measures  for  the  dissolution  and 
reconstitution  of  the  Madrid  munici- 
pality; and  when,  on  December  7,  he 
asked  for  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the 
Cortes,  he  Avas  defeated  by  129  to  121,. 
the  Liberals  abstaining  from  voting. 
The  result  was  the  resignation  of  the 
Cabinet  which  had  governed  Spain 
for  two  years. 

Senor  Sagasta,  the  leader  of  the 
Liberal  Fusionists,  succeeded  in  form- 
ing a  new  Cabinet  December  10, which 
is  regarded  as  an  exceptionally  pow- 
erful one,  and  is  said  to  have  the  sup- 
port of  the  Moderate  Republicans  un- 
der Seiior  Castelar.  The  announced 
policy  of  the  new  Government  is  one 
of  retrenchment  in  every  department. 

A  serious  riot,  accompanied  with 
some  anti-monarchical  features, occur- 
red on  November  2  in  Granada,  ow- 
ing to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  people 
with  the  determination  of  Queen  Re- 
gent Christina  not  to  visit  that  city, 
as  she  was  expected  to  do,  with  her 
son,  the  little  King.  Her  object  was 
to  spare  her  son  fatigue  after  his  in- 
disposition contracted  during  the  Qo- 
XwxTihVi?^  fetes. 

Father  Martin,  about  October  i,  was 
elected  General  of  the  Jesuits,  to  suc- 
ceed the  late  Father  Anderledy.  He 
is  the  fifth  Spanish  leader  of  the  cel- 
ebrated Order,  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  his  predecessor,  and  is  a  man  of 
energy,  advanced  ideas,  and  broad 
scholarship. 

An  outbreak  occurred  among  the 
convicts  in  the  Tarragona  prison  on 
November  16,  the  prisoners  joining  in 
an  attempt  to  win  their  liberty.  They 
were  overcome  only  after  a  desperate 
fight  with  troops  hurriedly  sent  to  the 
scene,  in  which  nine  of  the  convicts 
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were    killed,    and    sixteen    seriously 
wounded. 

ITALY. 

The  Italian  Chamber  was  dissolved 
early  in  October  ;  and  a  new  general 
election  held  November  6,  resulting  in 
the  return  of  Premier  Giolitti  to  pow- 
er. Out  of  the  508  constituencies, 
325  returned  Ministerialists,  including 
every  member  of  the  old  Cabinet,while 
the  Nicotera  and  Radical  parties  se- 
cured only  a  little  over  100  seats,  the 
leaders  of  the  Radicals  and  the  Social- 
ists being  defeated. 

The  most  significant  feature  of  the 
election  was  its  condemnation  of  the 
most  clamorous  opponents  of  the 
Triple  Alliance.  Its  result  involves  no 
immediate  change  in  the  foreign  pol- 
icy of  Italy,  and  presents  few  novel 
features  in  the  matter  of  her  economic 
policy.  The  issues  before  the  country 
were,  as  they  have  long  been,  mainly 
concerned  with  the  problem  of  budget- 
ary equilibrium.  This  the  Govern- 
ment had  promised  without  mate- 
rial increase  of  taxation,  but  mainly 
through  judicious  retrenchment.  At- 
tention had  also  been  promised  to 
urgent  social  problems. 

King  Humbert  opened  the  new  Par- 
liament in  person  on  November  23. 
Important  dissensions  have  occurred 
among  the  Ministerial  majority,  large- 
ly owing  to  the  influence  of  Ex-Pre- 
mier Crispi,  who,  in  a  remarkable 
speech  at  Palermo,  recently  denounced 
the  Triple  Alliance,  and  the  economic 
war  with  France,  which,  he  declared, 
was  more  disastrous  to  Italy  than  a 
war  with  cannon. 

The  lodging-house  keeper,  who, 
without  provocation,  murdered  Frank 
Reilly,  one  of  the  crew  of  the  United 
States  ship  Nezvark,  in  vSeptember  last 
(p.  253),  while  the  vessel  was  at  Genoa 
in  connection  with  the  Colwmhws  fetes, 
was  sentenced  November  4  to  impris- 
onment for  two  years  and  six  months, 
and  to  pay  an  indemnity  and  costs. 

THE  COLUMBUS  FETES. 

The  opening  month  of  the  quarter 
was  distinguished  by  the  grandest  and 
most  widely  observed  commemora- 
tions of  the  age.  The  Columbian 
quadri-centennials  marked  the  close 


of  the  four  greatest  centuries  of  his- 
tory— those  which  have  passed  since 
the  caravels  of  Columbus  dropped 
their  rude  anchors  off  the  shores  of 
San  Salvador.  The  adventurous  ad- 
miral then  little  dreamed,  and  to  the 
day  of  his  death  did  not  know,  that 
he  had  found  a  New  World  ;  he  but 
thought  he  had  realized  his  calcula- 
tions and  his  ideals  in  finding  the 
short  route  to  Cathay  and  India,  or 
the  Far  East.  How  much  less,  then, 
could  he  have  anticipated  the  superb 
displays,  the  balls  and  banquets,  the 
mighty  multitudes,  the  majestic  ora- 
tory, the  swelling  music  and  flowing 
rhymes,  that  four  hundred  years  there- 
after were  to  celebrate  the  foundations 
whereon  he  builded  better  than  he 
knew  ! 

The  Spanish  observance  of  the  great 
anniversary  centered  mainly  upon  Hu- 
elva,  the  seaport  near  which  is  situ- 
ated the  Convent  of  La  Rabida,  where 
Columbus,  the  poor  mendicant,  asking 
a  morsel  of  bread  for  his  boy,  had  his 
exit  from  the  kingdom  stayed,  and 
turned  back  to  win  resplendent  suc- 
cess at  last.  A  fleet  of  twenty-two 
Spanish  and  foreign  war-ships  escort- 
ed from  Cadiz  to  Huelva  the  Conde 
Venadito,  bearing  the  Queen  Regent, 
the  young  King,  and  the  Royal  Prin- 
cesses. Immediately  under  the  walls 
of  the  venerable  convent,  lay  the  three 
miniature  ships  or  caravels,  copied 
from  those  of  Columbus'  little  fleet, 
and,  like  them,  named  the  Santa  Maria, 
the  Pinta,  and  the  Nina,  which  were 
built  last  summer  as  the  chief  feature 
of  the  imposing  spectacle  that  cele- 
brated the  departure  of  the  daring 
navigator  from  Palos,  August  3,  1492. 
The  royal  party  landed  on  Monday, 
October  10,  and  moved  up  the  low  hill 
to  the  convent,  about  whose  altar  were 
grouped  the  Franciscan  brothers  in 
their  traditional  costume,  who  might, 
to  all  appearances,  have  been  the  iden- 
tical monks  who  listened,  breathless, 
to  the  masterly  arguments  and  far- 
reaching  plans  of  the  dauntless  Col- 
umbus. The  scene  is  described  as 
exceedingly  realistic.  The  Royal  visit 
duly  accomplished,  the  company  re- 
turned to  the  ships;  but  landed  again 
the  next  morning,  and  moved  through 
streets  and  enthusiastic  crowds  decked 
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for  a  gala-day  to  the  church,  where 
the  Te  Deuin  was  sung,  and  a  sol- 
emn high  mass  performed.  On  Wed- 
nesday, 1 2th,  the  calendar  anniversary 
of  the  discovery  of  America,  an  offi- 
cial entry  of  the  Court  and  dignitaries 
was  made  into  the  town;  and,  in  the 
evening,  a  State  reception  was  held  at 
the  Hotel  Colon  (Columbus),  attended 
by  Cabinet  Ministers,  diplomatic  rep- 
resentatives, several  Members  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  the 
officers  of  the  foreign  war-vessels  in 
the  harbor,  civil,  military,  and  naval 
officers  of  the  kingdom,  and  many  oth- 
ers. The  Royal  party  then  viewed 
from  the  balconies  of  the  Provincial 
Palace  an  imposing  civic  procession, 
from  the  floats  in  which  young  girls 
in  peasant  costume  stepped  down  and 
offered  to  the  boy  King  baskets  con- 
taining fruits  and  other  products  of 
the  province.  The  celebration  over, 
the  Queen  Regent  departed  to  attend 
the  flnal  session  of  the  Congress  of 
Americanists,  a  European  Ijody  which 
is  to  hold  a  session  extraordinary  in 
Chicago  during  the  World's  Fair. 

PORTUGAL. 

At  the  general  election  for  the 
Cortes,  held  on  October  22  last,  the 
party  in  power — favorable  to  the  Alon- 
archy — was  returned  with  a  majority 
of  twenty-seven.  Notwithstanding 
the  apparent  weakness  of  the  Repub- 
licans, who  secured  only  four  seats, 
the  course  of  the  Cabinet  has  been  by 
no  means  smooth;  and,  at  the  close  of 
the  year,  a  Cal^inet  crisis  is  said  to  be 
impending.  The  old  dispute  with 
Great  Britain  regarding  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  Mozambique  colony,  is  not 
yet  finally  settled,  as  we  have  already 
noted  (p.  352);  and  the  Deputies  are 
apprehensive  lest  the  Cabinet  of  vSenor 
Ferreira  may  conduct  the  further  ne- 
gotiations in  a  manner  too  favorable 
to  Great  Britain.  Differences  have 
also  arisen  owing  to  the  diplomatic 
wrangle  between  the  Cabinets  of  Lis- 
bon and  Paris  over  the  stoppage  in 
July  last  of  work  at  the  port  of  Lisbon 
undertaken  by  a  French  contractor. 
And  there  is  much  dissatisfaction  over 
the  inability  of  the  Government  to 
materially  improve  the  depressed  fi- 
nancial condition  of  the  country. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

Several  questions  of  a  politico-relig- 
ious character  have  recently  caused 
much  agitation  in  Hungary;  and  the 
Ministry  of  Count  Szapary,  being  un- 
able to  solve  them,  resigned  office  on 
November  9.  The  Cabinet  had  pro- 
posed to  place  the  general  registration 
of  births  in  the  hands  of  the  State,  in- 
stead of  leaving  it  with  the  clergy;  to 
legalize  the  free  practice  of  all  relig- 
ions; to  extend  recognition,  instead  of 
mere  toleration  as  hitherto,  to  the 
Jewish  faith;  and  to  establish  Com- 
pulsory Civil  Marriage.  The  last 
proposition  was  the  most  important. 
In  it,  Count  Szapary  had  the  unquali- 
fied support  of  the  party  of  Ex- Pre- 
mier Tisza,  who  is  a  Calvinist,  and 
the  official  representative,  or  curator, 
of  Protestant  interests  in  Hungary; 
but  he  met  Avith  the  determined  oppo- 
sition of  the  Clerical  party,  and  of  the 
Emperor,  although  the  latter  was  wil- 
ling that  bills  should  be  introduced 
to  establish  religious  freedom  and  to 
recognize  the  Jewish  faith  and  mixed 
marriages.  Realizing  that  he  could 
not  carry  on  the  Government  without 
the  support  of  the  Tisza  party,  Count 
Szapar}'  resigned. 

A  new  Cabinet  was  immediately 
formed  by  Dr.  Werkerle,  Count  Sza- 
pary's  ^Minister  of  Finance.  Although 
the  new  Prime  ]Minister  is  of  plebeian 
birth,  the  son  of  a  German,  his  ap- 
pointment has  met  with  general  ap- 
proval in  both  Hungary  and  Austria. 
Dr.  Werkerle  has  been  the  guiding 
spirit  in  the  currency  reform.  His 
program  includes  no  change  in  for- 
eign policy,  but  recognizes  the  need 
of  a  reform  of  the  marriage  laws, 
which  have  no  uniformity  throughout 
Hungary,  there  being  as  many  as 
seven  different  marriage  legislations 
in  force,  varying  with  the  nationalities 
and  religions  of  the  contracting  par- 
ties. He  proposes  a  general  marriage 
law  established  by  the  State,  civil 
jurisdiction  regarding  the  same,  and 
obligatory  civil  marriage.  Whether 
he  will  overcome  the  opposition  of 
the  Clericals,  remains  to  be  seen.  It 
is  significant,  that,  in  view  of  the  dan- 
ger of  Clerical  reaction,  the  Liberal 
factions  of  the  Czechs  and  Germans 
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in  the  Reichsrath,  on  December  2, 
united  to  oppose  the  Cabinet  proposals 
regarding  the  Secret  Service  Fund — 
the  first  time  for  many  years  in  which 
these  hostile  elements  have  voted  the 
same  way. 

There  has  recently  been  a  revival 
of  anti- Austrian  sentiment  among  the 
Magyars.  On  All  Souls'  Day,  two 
monuments  were  to  be  dedicated  at 
Buda-Pesth,  one  to  the  Honveds,  or 
Magyars,  who  captured  Buda  in  1849, 


in  Vienna,  has  been  effectually  carried 
into  force. 

RUSSIA. 

In  some  of  the  Russian  provinces, 
the  condition  of  the  peasantry  is  little 
better  than  it  was  during  the  terrible 
famine  of  last  winter.  In  that  in 
which  Count  Tolstoi  lives,  the  rye  har- 
vest was  as  bad  as  in  the  season  of  1 89 1 ; 
oats  were  an  utter  failure;  and  the 
Count  declares  the  outlook  to  be  as 
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the  other  to  the  Austrian  General 
Hentzi,  and  his  comrades,  who  strove 
to  hold  the  fortress.  The  Imperial 
program  had  arranged  that  the  old- 
time  enemies  should  exchange  courte- 
sies by  laying  a  wreath  upon  the 
monument  to  their  opponents;  but 
this  the  proud  Magyars  refused  to  do, 
looking  upon  it  as  a  dishonor  to  the 
exiled  Kossuth.  The  dedication  was 
consequently  postponed  to  May  next. 
The  decree  issued  a  year  ago  for 
the  suppression  of  the  Methodist  body 
Vol.  II.— 30  B. 


black  as  possible.  In  the  Province  of 
Tula,  there  are  said  to  be  173,000  per- 
sons dependent  upon  outside  assist- 
ance. The  situation  has  been  aggra- 
vated by  the  ravages  of  cholera,which, 
following  in  the  wake  of  last  year's 
famine,  crushed  the  reviving  spirits  of 
large  sections  of  the  peasantry.  In 
many  places,  the  seed  furnished  by  the 
Government  was  eaten;  the  cattle  lost 
or  killed  have  not  been  replaced;  nor 
has  any  attempt  been  made  to  restore 
the    thatched    roofs   on   the   houses, 
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which  were  burned  for  fuel.  Official 
figures  show  that  in  the  communal 
storehouses  of  the  Government,  ex- 
clusive of  what  was  bought  by  the  pro- 
vincial councils,  there  is  enough  grain 
to  more  than  meet  all  immediate 
pressing  needs.  At  the  beginning  of 
last  June  the  stock  amounted  to  1,370,- 
000  tons;  but  the  great  difficulty  has 
been  in  the  lack  of  adequate  means  of 
distributing  it  throughout  the  rural 
districts. 

In  spite  of  the  improvement  in  his 
health,  M.  Wischnegradsky  has  per- 
manently retired  from  the  Ministry  of 
Finance,  and  been  succeeded  by  M.  de 
Witte,  one  of  the  ablest  of  Russian 
financiers. 

AVith  a  view  to  diminishing  the  num- 
ber of  fatal  duels  in  the  Army,  disputes 
are  to  be  submitted  to  a  court  of  honor 
consisting  of  the  Colonel  and  certain 
other  officers  of  regiments,  who  shall 
decide  on  the  advisability  of  personal 
combats. 

PERSECUTION  OF  THE  JEWS. 

The  anti- Jewish  crusade  in  Russia, 
under  the  lead  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Sergius,  Governor  of  Moscow,  who 
has  recovered  favor  with  his  brother, 
the  Czar,  has  had  renewed  impetus. 
In  Poland,  it  is  somewhat  relaxed, 
though  still  severe  everywhere;  but 
it  is  particularly  harsh  in  Moscow. 
Those  Jews  not  natives  of  the  city 
have  been  driven  out,  thousands  be- 
coming beggars  and  wanderers.  The 
Moscow  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
resolved  to  exclude  all  Hebrews  from 
the  list  of  city  merchants,  unless  they 
become  converted  to  the  Orthodox 
Greek  faith;  and,  even  then,  they  are 
obliged  to  reside  on  a  three  years'  pro- 
bation in  Tcherkijova,  a  village  five 
miles  from  Moscow,  where  they  are 
kept  under  rigid  surveillance  of  the 
Greek  priests.  By  a  law  recently  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Russian  Senate,  He- 
brew artisans  are  required  to  reside 
only  in  places  where  there  are  official 
boards  of  trade,  which  places  number 
about  ten  per  cent  of  the  towns  in 
Russia.  Another  law  allows  only  ten 
out  of  100  Hebrew  lawyers  in  Moscow 
and  vSt.  Petersburg  to  practice,  and 
wholly  denies  that  liberty  in  Warsaw 
and  Russian  Poland.     Altogether  six 


edicts  have  recently  been  issued,  the 
effect  of  which  is  to  disperse  the  He- 
brews, weaken  their  position  and  trad- 
ing centers,  and  crush  out  their  relig- 
ion. It  is  estimated  that  since  Sergi- 
us became  Governor  of  Moscow,  the 
Hebrew  population  of  that  city  has 
been  reduced  from  80,000  to  30,000; 
and  the  Russian  press  boasts  that 
since  the  beginning  of  1891,  20,000 
Hebrews  have  been  converted.  The 
persecution  is  having  a  ruinous  effect 
upon  real  estate  and  other  interests  in 
Moscow,  where  there  are  now  said  to 
be  30,000  lodgings  empty. 

DENMARK. 

Ex-United  States  Consul  Henry  B. 
Ryder,  whose  indictment  for  theft, 
fraud,  and  perjury,  in  connection  with 
the  administration  of  testamentary 
estates  was  mentioned  in  our  last  num- 
ber (p.  257),  was  sentenced  October 
29  to  eighteen  months'  imprisonment 
at  hard  labor,  but  was  pardoned  No- 
vember 4  by  the  King,  on  condition 
that  he  should  leave  Denmark. 

NORWAY  AND  SWEDEN. 

Many  of  the  prominent  Liberals  of 
Norway  have  now  tmited  to  form  a 
Liberal  Unionist  party,  the  foremost 
plank  in  their  program  being  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  Union  with  Sweden 
under  a  monarchical  form  of  govern- 
ment. They  propose  that  the  common 
Foreign  Secretary  for  the  two  king- 
doms, who,  by  the  present  law,  must 
be  a  vSwede,  may  be  selected  from 
candidates  of  either  nationality;  and 
it  is  thought  that  the  Swedish  King 
and  Parliament  maybe  willing  to  au- 
thorize this  change  as  a  compromise 
which  may  finall}^  settle  the  long 
standing  differences. 

The  Swedish  Legislature  has 
brought  in  a  new  Army  bill  extending 
the  annual  training  of  recruits  from 
forty-two  to  ninety  days,  and  so  in- 
creasing the  military  expenditure. 
The  bill  is  unpopular,  particularly 
with  the  working  classes ;  and  this 
makes  the  question  of  an  extended 
franchise,  now  agitating  the  country, 
one  of  peculiar  importance  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. At  present,  only  those  pay- 
ing an  income  tax,  or  having  an  annu- 
al" income  of  $225,  have  the  right  to 
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vote,  so  that  only  about  six  per  cent 
of  the  population  enjoy  the  franchise. 
The  Liberal  Government  seems  in- 
clined to  refuse  an  extended  franchise 
except  on  condition  that  the  artisan 
classes  agree  to  accept  the  new  Army 
proposals. 

SWITZERLAND. 

On  December  1 5, Dr.Charles  Schenk 
was  elected  President  of  the  Swiss 
Confederation,  M.  Frey,  Chief  of  the 
Military  Department,  being  chosen  as 
his  successor  in  the  Vice-Presidency. 
The  change  marks  no  alteration  in  the 
policy  of  international  neutrality  hith- 
erto persistently  maintained. 

BELGIUM. 

The  question  of  constitutional  re- 
vision has  undergone  several  impor- 
tant changes  during  the  quarter.  Ow- 
ing to  the  evident  impossibility  of  Ral- 
lying the  requisite  two-thirds  of  the 
votes  in  both  Chamber  and  Senate,  the 
Government  has  abandoned  its  pro- 
posal to  include  the  Royal  referendum 
in  the  Constitution.  Under  the  com- 
promise reached,  the  Ministerial  pro- 
posals, as  announced  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  include  a  raising  of  the  age  re- 
quirement for  the  exercise  of  the  fran- 
chise from  21  to  25  years,  with  twelve 
months'  domicile  in  one  parish.  The 
franchise  is  to  be  given  to  owners  of 
houses  of  a  certain  value,  to  the  prin- 
cipal occupants  of  the  houses,  to  per- 
sons having  a  diploma  of  higher  edu- 
cation, and  to  those,  who,  after  attain- 
ing their  majority,  pass  an  examina- 
tion regulated  by  law.  These  stipula- 
tions are  to  be  inserted  in  the  Consti- 
tution so  that  universal  suffrage  would 
require  a  new  revision.  The  action  of 
the  Revision  Committee  in  deciding  to 
reject  universal  suffrage,  caused  a  hos- 
tile demonstration  of  workingmen  in 
Brussels  on  November  8,  when  the 
Parliament  was  opened  by  the  King  in 
person.  The  present  proposals  of  the 
Government  meet  the  household  suf- 
frage demands  of  the  Conservatives, 
and  the  capacity  qualification  de- 
mands of  the  Moderate  Left.  The 
Democrats — the  Radicals  and  Labor 
party — are,  however,  very  much  dis- 
satisfied with  the  rejection  of  univer- 
sal suffrage. 


SERVIA. 

In  view  of  the  approaching  elec- 
tions, which  will  be  held  early  in  1893, 
the  important  announcement  is  made 
that  the  Liberal  party  now  in  office 
have  concluded  a  truce  with  their  op- 
ponents, the  Progressists,  giving  the 
latter,  in  return  for  their  support,  cer- 
tain concessions  in  the  way  of  prom- 
ised appointments  under  the  Admin- 
istration. This  is  an  indication  that 
Servia  is  not  likely  soon  to  throw  any 
disturbing  element  into  the  arena  of 
continental  politics,  for  the  policy  of 
the  Liberals  is  favorable  to  the  Triple 
Alliance,  and  to  Austria- Hungary  in 
particular. 

Ex-King  Milan  is  now  reported  to 
have  applied  for  papers  of  citizenship 
in  Roumania,  desiring  to  marry  a 
wealthy  woman  of  that  country,  and 
to  enter  the  Roumanian  Army. 

BULGARIA. 

M.  Stambouloff  has  recently  steered 
through  the  Sobranje  a  bill  for  the 
revision  of  the  Bulgarian  Constitution; 
and,  like  everything  else  affecting  the 
Province,  the  measure  has  aroused 
the  anxiety  of  the  Powers  of  Europe 
— England,  Germany,  Austria-Hun- 
gary, and  Italy — who  look  upon  it  as 
likely  to  foster  an  agitation  jeopard- 
izing European  peace. 

Its  clauses  limit  the  suffrage,  re- 
duce the  number  of  Deputies,  and  im- 
pose restrictions  upon  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  although,  on  this  latter 
point,  the  original  sweeping  proposals 
have  been  somewhat  modified.  The 
primary  object  of  the  measure,  how- 
ever, is  to  enable  Prince  Ferdinand  to 
marry  a  Princess  of  his  own  Roman 
Catholic  faith,  and  to  found  a  regular 
dynasty. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  Prince's 
election,  the  Bulgarian  people,  who 
are  Greek  Christians,  waived  the  point 
of  faith  on  the  stipulation  that  the 
Prince's  children,  if  he  ever  had  any, 
should  be  brought  up  in  the  Orthodox 
faith.  It  is  now  proposed  to  repeal 
this  stipulation,  so  that  the  Prince  may 
bring  up  his  children  as  Catholics. 
Only  on  this  condition  can  he  secure 
a  matrimonial  alliance  with  a  Catholic 
Princess.     It  is  enacted  that  the  first 
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elected  Prince  and  his  heir  may  retain 
their  own  creeds,  but  that  other  suc- 
cessors must  hold  the  Orthodox  faith. 
Even  Austria,  the  Prince's  staunch 
friend,  condemns  the  measure;  and  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  Russia  may  inter- 
fere in  behalf  of  her  Bulgarian  core- 
ligionists, over  whom  the  Czar  is  still 
the  spiritual  suzerain. 

The  Greeks  in  Eastern  Roumelia 
are  determined  to  resist  the  operation 
of  the  new  Bulgarian  School  Law, 
which  requires  that  all  primary  in- 
struction shall  be  oriven  in  the  Buli^a- 
rian  language. 

ROUMANIA. 

The  subjects  of  this  little  kingdom 
are  elated  at  the  prospects  of  the  alli- 
ance which  will  be  consummated  at 
Sigmaringen  on  January  lo,  1893,  in 
the  marriage  of  Ferdinand,  tlieir 
Crown  Prince,  to  the  Princess  Marie, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  granddaughter  of  Queen 
Victoria.  The  marriage  treaty  be- 
tween the  Courts  of  Great  Britain  and 
Roumania,  was  signed  at  Bucharest  a 
few  days  before  Christmas,  by  the 
British  Charge  d' Affaires  and  the  Rou- 
manian Foreign  Minister.  In  it  Prin- 
cess ^Nlarie  renounced  all  her  rights  to 
the  English  throne,  as  she  was  re- 
quired to  do  in  contracting  a  marriage 
with  a  Roman  Catholic.  By  the  Rou- 
manian Constitution,  the  children  born 
of  the  marriage  must  be  brought  up 
in  the  Orthodox  faith. 

GREECE. 

M.  Tricoupis,  the  Greek  Premier,  an- 


nounced in  his  Budget  November  30, 
that  large  retrenchments  in  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Public  Works  expenditures 
had  been  decided  on  for  1893,  in  the 
confident  expectation  of  securing  a 
surplus  sufficient  to  enable  a  loan  to 
be  raised  for  the  withdrawal  of  the 
excess  of  paper  currency,  which  was 
laid  down  as  the  real  cause  of  the 
present  financial  difficulties. 

The  silver  wedding  of  King  George 
and  Queen  Olga,  who  was  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Grand  Duke  Constan- 
tino, of  Russia,  was  celebrated  with 
great  pomp  and  enthusiasm  on  Octo- 
ber 27. 

TURKEY  IN   EUROPE. 

Serious  trouble  has  occurred  between 
Turkish  troops  and  civilians  on  the 
island  of  Crete,  and  much  bitterness 
still  prevails.  The  troops  have  made 
themselves  particularly  offensive  by 
their  exactions.  On  October  4,  the 
men  of  the  village  of  Askifo,  in  the 
Province  of  vSphakia,  attacked  the  sol- 
diers and  drove  them  into  their  bar- 
racks after  a  determined  fight,  four- 
teen of  the  soldiers  being  killed  and 
twenty  wounded.  Comparative  quiet 
was  finally  restored  through  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Bishop  of  Sphakia,  who 
secured  from  the  (governor  a  promise 
that  the  Cretans  who  had  taken  part 
in  the  disturbance  should  not  be  mo- 
lested if  they  refrained  from  further 
disorders. 

On  October  it,  the  resignation  of 
Flon.  Solomon  Hirsch,  as  United  vStates 
j\Iinister  to  Turkey,  was  accepted  by 
President  Harrison. 
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TURKEY  IN  ASIA. 

ARMvS  and  seditious  documents,  in 
which  the  position  of  the  vSultan 
as  Caliph  is  attacked,  still  contin- 
tinue  to  be  sent  into  the  Province  of 
Yemen,  showing  that  in  spite  of  semi- 
official reports  to  the  contrary,  the 
^erms  of  disorder  are  still  quite  active 
there. 

Accordino-  to  the  researches  of  Gen- 


eral Gordon  and  of  the  Palestine  Ex- 
ploration Committee,  the  traditional 
site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  not  the 
true  site.  The  latter,  it  is  claimed, 
lies  outside  the  present  city  walls, 
near  the  Damascus  gate.  An  appeal, 
signed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury and  other  prominent  divines  as 
well  as  laymen,  has  recently  been  ad- 
dressed to  the  members  of  the  Prot- 
estant   Episcopal  Church,   for   funds 
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with  which  to  purchase  the  latter  site. 
However,  as  the  Protestants  have 
never  hitherto  had  any  of  the  holy 
places,  and  so  have  taken  little  or  no 
part  in  the  quarrels  of  the  various 
sects  over  the  same,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  Sultan  will  permit  the 
proposed  sale,  which  might  create  new 
elements  of  discord  in  the  Holy  City. 
The  opening-  of  the  railroad  between 
Joppa  and  Jerusalem  has  already  led 
to  greatly  increased  activity  in  real 
estate  transactions  in  and  around  Jeru- 
salem. Surveys  have  been  made  for 
the  extension  of  the  road  northward 
through  Samaria  and  Galilee. 

INDIA. 

The  northwest  frontier  of  India  is 
always  in  a  more  or  less  disturbed 
state,  since  the  various  warlike  tribes 
of  the  mountains  are  strongly  averse 
to  the  stoppage,  by  the  British  au- 
thorities, of  their  cattle-thieving  expe- 
ditions. The  uprising  in  the  Black 
Mountain  district  mentioned  in  our 
last  number  (p.  262),  was  completely 
quelled  without  any  fighting,  early  in 
October,  by  the  expedition  under  Sir 
William  Lockhart.  The  notorious  out- 
law Hashim  Ali  had  taken  up  his 
abode  in  Baio,  a  Hasanzai  village  situ- 
ated near  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus, 
5,000  feet  above  the  sea  level,  with 
steep  ascents  on  all  sides.  As  the  force 
approached  Baio,  it  divided  into  two 
portions,  which  converged  upon  the 
place  from  different  points.  The 
tribesmen  took  to  flight;  and  the  fort- 
ress surrendered  on  October  6, without 
any  defense.  Hashim  Ali  is  still  at 
large,  and  may  cause  further  trouble. 

Much  excitement  reigns  at  the  close 
of  the  year  in  India  over  the  recent  ad- 
ministrative order  of  Sir  Charles  El- 
liott, Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal, 
restricting  the  native  rights  to  trial  by 
jury  in  that  province.  The  order  has 
the  support  of  the  Central  Indian  Gov- 
ernment, which  has  had  under  discus- 
sion for  two  years  or  so  the  defects  of 
the  jury  system  in  Bengal.  There  has 
been  some  difficulty,  it  is  said,  in  get- 
ting Hindoo  juries  to  convict  high- 
caste  offenders;  and  official  opinion  in 
general  is  opposed  to  the  existing  sys- 
tem. On  the  other  hand,  the  native 
community,  at  a  mass  meeting  held  in 


Calcutta  about  December  21,  unani- 
mously protested  against  the  action  of 
the  Government  in  withdrawing  what 
they  claim  to  be  a  privilege  enjoyed 
by  the  people  for  over  thirty  years. 
Many  influential  Anglo-Indians,  in- 
cluding two  Justices  of  the  High  Court 
Bench,  also  take  the  same  view,  and 
consider  that  the  irritation  and  dis- 
turbance caused  by  the  proposed  re- 
striction of  jury  trial  will  more  than 
outweigh  its  advantages. 

The  Indian  Government  is  having 
some  difficulty  in  developing  its  rail- 
way system,  particularly  in  the  out- 
lying provinces,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
it  insists  on  control  of  the  railways  at 
all  times,  while  some  of  the  Provinces 
are  unwilling  to  vest  such  control  in 
the  Central  Government  except  in  case 
of  foreign  invasion. 

Major- General  Sir  George  Stuart 
White,  V.  C,  K.  C.  B.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
forces  in  India,  to  succeed  General 
Roberts.  General  White  has  rendered 
long  and  distinguished  service.  En- 
tering the  Army  in  1853,  he  served  in 
the  Indian  Mutiny,  the  Afghan  cam- 
paign of  1879,  the  Nile  Expedition 
of  1885,  and  the  British  operations 
against  Burmah  in  1888. 

CHINA. 

A  dispute  has  arisen  between  the 
British  and  Chinese  Governments,  the 
former  claiming  that  the  Chinese,  by 
forbidding  British  vessels  to  carry 
grain  duty  free  from  Shanghai  to 
Tientsin,  and  by  allowing  that  privi- 
lege only  to  native  vessels,  have  violat- 
ed the  British  treaty  rights  to  most- 
favored-nation  treatment  according  to 
the  Treaty  of  1880  between  China 
and  the  United  States.  Lord  Rose- 
bery  claims,  that,  even  if  it  be  admitted 
that  the  Chinese- American  treaty  re- 
ferred to  has  been  abrogated  by  the 
adoption  of  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Act 
in  the  United  States,  Great  Britain  is 
entitled  to  the  rights  now  demanded, 
by  the  Anglo-Chinese  treaty  of  1856. 

In  response  to  a  monster  petition 
from  Chinese  residents  in  the  United 
States,  the  Emperor  has  pledged  his 
word  to  make  overtures  to  the  United 
States  Government  with  a  view  to 
securing  a  reasonable  modification  in 
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the  present  rigid  Exclusion  Law.  The 
Chinese  in  Connecticut,  numbering 
about  450,  have  refused  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Geary  Act  requir- 
ing them  to  register  and  deposit  their 
photographs  with  the  local  Collectors 
of  Internal  Revenue  before  May  i, 
1893,  under  pain  of  expulsion.  They 
will  legally  contest  the  constitution- 
aUty  of  the  act. 

TheF'oreign  Ministers  in  Pekin  have 
been  placed  in  a  rather  awkward  posi- 
tion since  March,  1891  (see  Vol.  I.,  p. 
1 23),  owing  to  their  insistence  upon  be- 
ing received  b)^  the  Emperor  in  per- 
son within  the  sacred  precincts  of  the 
palace.  This  has  not  been  allowed 
them,  although  the  young  Emperor, 
at  the  time  mentioned,  so  far  broke 
through  the  traditions  of  Chinese  eti- 
quette as  to  grant  them  an  audience  in 
the  hall  usuallyreserved  for  receptions 
to  Ambassadors  from  Corea  and  other 
tributaries  of  China.  In  their  de- 
mands, the  Ministers  have  been  but 
coldly  supported  by  their  respective 
Governments;  and  the  newly  accred- 
ited British  Minister,  Mr.  O'Conor,  has 
recently  solved  the  trouble  by  deliver- 
ing his  credentials  without  insisting 
upon  an  audience  in  the  inner  palace. 
This  is  regarded  as  a  skillful  stroke  of 
diplomacy,  in  view  of  the  British  de- 
sire to  resist  the  encroachments  of 
Russia  and  Germany. 

On  the  night  of  October  10,  the 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  steamer  Bok- 
hara, from  Shanghai  to  Hong  Kong, 
during  a  terrific  gale,  was  wrecked  on 
Sand  Island,  one  of  the  Pescadores. 
There  were  about  ten  European  offi- 
cers on  board,  besides  the  crew  of  120 
Lascars,  and  a  few  passengers.  Only 
30  persons  were  saved.  During  the 
same  typhoon,  the  Norwegian  steamer 
Normand,  from  Nagasaki  to  vSingapore, 
was  also  wrecked  on  one  of  the  Pesca- 
dores, only  two  of  the  large  number 
on  board  being  saved. 

JAPAN. 

Under  the  present  Constitution  of 
Japan,  the  Cabinet  Ministers  are  nom- 
inated by  the  Emperor,  are  subject  to 
his  dictation,  hold  office  at  his  pleas- 
ure, and  are  not  responsible  to  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people. 
It  is  therefore,  perhaps,  not  strange 


that  the  popular  chamber  has  recent- 
ly become  largely  a  machine  of  oppo- 
sition, and  has  bent  its  efforts  toward 
obstructing  the  measures  and  defeat- 
ing the  Budgets  of  several  successive 
Administrations.  It  contains  much 
of  that  younger  element  of  the  Japan- 
ese people,  which  is  opposed  to  the 
policy  of  the  Progressists,  and  to  the 
further  adoption  of  European  customs 
in  civil  law  and  government.  Its  pres- 
ent attitude  contains  the  germs  of  dis- 
order within  the  Empire. 

The  Imperial  Diet  was  opened  No- 
vember 29.  Increased  Naval  expendi- 
tures are  asked  for,  amounting  to  $16,- 
000,000,  spread  over  seventeen  years; 
and  extra  imposts  on  tobacco  and  na- 
tive wine  are  proposed,  to  make  up  the 
deficiency  in  revenue  caused  by  the 
proposed  reassessment  of  the  land. 

Another  most  important  subject  be- 
fore the  Diet  is  that  of  the  revision  of 
Japanese  treaties.  Under  existing 
treaties,  Japan  is  denied  judicial  and 
tariff  independence;  and  she  consid- 
ers it  not  consonant  with  her  present 
dignity  as  a  civilized  Power,  to  have 
alien  courts  of  justice  within  her  ter- 
ritories, and  to  be  precluded  from 
regulating  her  revenue  system  in  ac- 
cordance with  her  own  ideas. 

The  Japanese  Government,  it  is  re- 
ported, has  recently  taken  the  remark- 
able step  of  approving  the  report  of  a 
Parliamentary  Commission,  recom- 
mending that  a  meat  diet  be  substitut- 
ed for  the  rice,  fish,  and  vegetable  diet 
in  common  use,  as  a  means  of  improv- 
ing the  stature  and  physique  of  the 
people. 

In  the  latter  part  of  November, 
eighty-five  lives  were  lost  by  the  sink- 
ing of  the  Japanese  man-of-war  Chi- 
shima  in  collision  with  the  British 
steamer  Ravenna  in  the  Inland  Sea. 
The  latter  vessel  was  much  damaged 
in  the  bows. 

AUSTRALASIA. 

The  proposals  of  the  Government 
of  Victoria  in  the  way  of  retrench- 
ment and  the  impost  of  new  duties, 
in  order  to  minimize  the  deficit  in  the 
Budget,  threatened  for  a  time  a  dead- 
lock between  the  Legislative  Council 
and  the  Lower  House;  but  the  Coun- 
cil finally  adopted,  in  the  latter  part 
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of  November,  the  Stamp  Duties  bill 
in  the  form  in  which  it  had  been 
passed  by  the  Lower  House. 

Great  difficulties  still  present  them- 
selves in  the  way  of  the  proposed  di- 
vision of  Queensland  into  separate 
colonies.  The  Government  of  Sir 
Samuel  Griffith, it  will  be  remembered, 
originally  proposed  a  three-fold  divi- 
sion, into  Southern,  Central,  and 
Northern  Queensland;  but,  in  spite  of 
the  protests  of  Central  Queensland, 
the  Central  Province  was  suppressed, 
the  Assembly  voting  for  a  two-fold 
division,  thinking  that  in  this  way  the 
obstacles  to  Australasian  Federation 
would  be  lessened.  It  turns  out,  how- 
ever, that  the  compromise  has  failed 
in  its  object,  for  the  Legislative  Coun- 
cil, about  November  i,  rejected,  by  a 
vote  of  17  to  9,  the  amended  bill  sent 
up  to  them  for  a  two-fold  division,  the 
technical  objection  being  based  on 
the  ground  that  the  bill  had  failed  to 
obtain  the  two-thirds  majority  in  the 
Lower  House  necessary  to  legalize  a 
measure  involving  an  amendment  of 
the  Constitution.  It  was  felt,  that,  if 
Northern  Queensland  were  made  a 
separate  colony,  there  would  still  be 
great  danger  of  its  unwillingness  to 
join  the  other  colonies  in  the  Federa- 
tion scheme.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
the  failure  of  the  compromise  pro- 
posed by  the  Government  of  Sir  Sam- 
uel Griffith  will  revive  the  agitation 
forcomplete  separation  of  the  colonies. 

The  strike  at  the  Broken  Hill  Silver 
mines  in  New  South  Wales  (p.  266), 
which  began  early  in  last  July,  proved 
more  serious  than  was  at  first  feared. 
It  embraced  about  7,000  miners,  lasted 
for  eighteen  weeks,  and  cost  the  men, 
who  were  compelled  to  give  in  early 
in  November,  an  estimated  loss  in 
wages  of  ;^2 70,000.  The  Company 
had  decided  to  substitute  piece  work 
for  day  labor,  and  the  men  refused  to 
work  under  the  contract  system.  The 
places  of  the  latter  were  taken  by 
non-union  men.  Violence  was  resort- 
ed to;  and,  in  September,  the  military 
had  to  be  called  out.  Six  of  the  most 
prominent  offenders  were  brought  to 
trial  for  inciting  to  riot,  and  were  all 
convicted,  the  two  principals  being 
sentenced  in  the  latter  part  of  October 
to  two  years'  imprisonment.     When 


the  result  of  the  trial  became  known, 
there  was  a  renewed  outbreak  of  open 
violence  at  the  mines;  and  an  organ- 
ized attack  was  made  on  the  non-union 
workers  and  the  police.  Thirty-six 
of  the  rioters  were  arrested  and  lodged 
in  jail.  A  deputation  of  strikers  was 
appointed  to  enforce  a  demand  upon 
Parliament  for  the  release  of  the  six 
convicted  unionists;  but  the  firm  de- 
termination of  the  Government  of  Sir 
George  Dibbs  not  to  receive  the  dep- 
utation, rendered  the  attempt  a  fail- 
ure. The  evident  determination  of 
the  authorities  to  enforce  the  law  and 
maintain  order  at  any  cost,  finally 
convinced  the  men  of  the  futility  of 
their  struggle ;  and  the  strike  was 
declared  ofi:  in  the  early  part  of 
November. 

A  Ministerial  crisis  is  said  to  be  im- 
pending in  New  South  Wales  at  the 
close  of  the  year,  over  the  matter  of 
the  Budget. 

SAMOA. 

Whether  the  joint  protectorate  over 
Samoa,  established  a  few  years  ago 
by  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  the 
United  States,  were  the  best  possible 
political  disposition  that  might  have 
been  made  of  the  kingdom,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  administration  of  Chief 
Justice  Sedarkranz  and  Baron  von 
Pilsach,  President  of  the  Municipal 
Council,  the  representatives  of  the 
Powers,  have  proved  egregious  fail- 
ures. The  revenues  of  the  kingdom, 
it  is  said,  are  little  more  than  sufficient 
to  meet  their  salaries.  The  dissatis- 
faction of  the  natives  grew  to  such  a 
point  that  the  treaty  Powers,  not  long 
ago,  agreed  to  common  action  for  the 
preservation  of  order,  each  sending  a 
man-of-war  to  Samoa  early  in  Decem- 
ber. Baron  von  Pilsach,  it  is  report- 
ed, has  resigned;  and  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice has  been  asked  to  retire,  the  se- 
lection of  his  successor  being  already 
under  consideration  by  the  United 
States,  to  which  Power  Germany  and 
Great  Britain  have  delegated  their 
privileges  in  the  matter  of  choice. 

Serious  conflicts  occurred  in  Novem- 
ber between  the  forces  of  rival  chiefs 
on  the  island  of  Tutuila,  arising  out 
of  a  disputed  title;  but  quiet  was  re- 
stored by  the  end  of  the  month.     The 
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property  of  whites  was  unmolested, 
but  raids  were  made  on  native  villa- 
ges, and  several  natives  were  killed. 
Bids  for  the  construction  of  an  iron 
and  steel  pier  in  the  harbor  of  Pago 
Pago,  on  the  island  of  Tutuila,  where 
the  United  vStates  has  recently  acquir- 
ed the  title  to  a  site  for  a  naval  coal- 
ing station,  were  opened  December 
22.  Of  seven  bids,  only  two  were  low 
enough  to  be  considered,  one  for  $78,- 
700,  the  other  for  $84,500.  Even  these, 
it  is  said,  exceed  the  available  balance 
of  the  Congressional  appropriation  of 
$100,000. 

HAWAII. 

At  the  expiry  of  the  year  1892,  the 
political  outlook  in  Hawaii  is  even 
more  unsettled  than  it  has  been  at 
any  previous  time  within  the  past  two 
years.  Our  readers  are  already  fam- 
iliar with  the  causes  which  have  led 
to  the  formation  of  the  Hawaiian 
Protective  League  and  the  develop- 
ment of  an  important  movement  tend- 
ing toward  a  dissolution  of  the  only 
surviving  Monarchy  in  the  western 
hemisphere.  The  opposition  to  the 
Government  of  Queen  Liliuokalani, 
based  upon  alleged  corruption  and  in- 


efficiency, including,  as  it  does,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  best  element  in  the 
population,  has  groAvn  so  formidable 
that  the  throne  itself  is  in  imminent 
danger;  and  a  revolution  may  at  any 
moment  overturn  the  established  or- 
der of  things. 

Within  the  last  four  months,  no  few- 
er than  three  Cabinet  changes  have 
occurred,  the  Government  being  una- 
ble to  retain  the  confidence  of  the 
House.  The  Cabinet  in  office  at  the 
beginning  of  the  quarter  was  ousted 
October  27.  Its  successor  was  voted 
out  November  7;  and  the  new  Cabi- 
net selected  by  the  Queen  is  the  ob- 
ject of  constant  attacks. 

The  agitation  has  brought  into  re- 
newed prominence  the  question  of 
Hawaiian  annexation  to  the  United 
States.  The  Opposition  are  determin- 
ed that  the  present  Government  shall 
not  continue,  and  they  look  to  the 
United  States  eventually  for  the  po- 
litical and  commercial  regeneration  of 
the  islands.  The  Queen  and  her  party, 
on  the  other  hand,  hope  that  the  as- 
sistance of  the  United  States  will  be 
given  to  maintain  the  established  or- 
der. The  United  States  Government, 
appreciating  their  duties  in  the  matter, 
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have  for  some  time  kept  a  war-ship 
constantly  stationed  at  Honolulu,  the 
Boston  being  there  at  present,  to  guard 
American  interests,  and  prevent  un- 
necessary destruction  of  life  and  prop- 
erty in  the  event  of  a  revolution. 
There  is  no  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  to  interfere  directly  in 
Hawaiian  affairs,her  policy  being  rath- 
er to  preserve  tranquillity  under  the 
existing  order,  until  a  new  order  of 
things  is  evolved  in  the  natural  course 
of  events. 


Grave  and  far-reaching  questions  of 
foreign  policy  hang  upon  the  condi- 
tions of  Hawaiian  annexation.  Should 
the  American  commercial  sovereignty 
over  the  Hawaiian  Islands  be  trans- 
formed and  extended  into  political 
sovereignty,  this  would  logically  in- 
volve the  future  status  of  other  islands 
where  the  annexation  sentiment  is  not 
unheard  of,  and  where  American  com- 
mercial interests  are  already  supreme. 
But  it  is  too  soon  to  talk  of  a  move- 
ment which  is  as  yet  only  probable. 


AFFAIRS  IN  AFRICA. 


AFRICAN  EXPLORATION. 

THE  most  important  part  of  Afri- 
ca still  comparatively  unknown 
is  the  Great  Central  Soudan,  the 
vast  region  directly  south  of  the  Sa- 
hara, and  marked  off  therefrom  by  in- 
definite boundaries.  In  spite  of  the 
difficulties  of  travel  and  the  risks  of 
annihilation  by  hostile  tribes,  in  spite 
of  the  warning  of  the  fate  of  such  ex- 
plorers as  M.  Crampel,  there  are  not 
wanting  bold  spirits  who  are  willing 
to  brave  all  dangers.  In  this  work  of 
original  exploration,  the  French  are, 
at  the  present,  the  only  European  na- 
tion busily  engaged.  They  have  so 
far  succeeded,  that  already,  through 
the  expeditions  of  Lieutenant  Mizon 
and  M.  de  Brazza,  a  line  of  connection 
has  been  opened  between  the  French 
Congo  and  the  very  heart  of  the  Up- 
per Niger  country.  Besides,  the  re- 
cent feat  of  MM.  Monteil  and  Badaire, 
who  have  explored  the  Mussulman 
States  of  the  Central  Soudan,  and 
have  crossed  the  desert  by  way  of 
Lake  Tchad,  being  the  first  French 
travelers  to  reach  that  famous  point, 
bids  fair  to  make  continuous  the  line 
of  connection  between  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  French  dominions  in  Al- 
geria at  the  North  and  the  French 
Congo  at  the  South.  It  was  in  Sep- 
tember, 1890,  that  Commandant  Mon- 
teil and  his  companion  started  out. 
Save  an  occasional  rumor  during  the 
last  year,  nothing  was  known  of  their 
whereabouts  until  the  latter  part  of 
Vol.  II.— 30  c. 


last  November,  when  they  safely 
emerged  from  obscurity,  and  arrived 
at  Tripoli,  having  crossed  the  desert 
from  Bornu  by  the  caravan  route 
which  passes  through  the  Oasis  of 
Fezzan.  M.  Monteil  has  been  lionized 
in  France;  and  great  results  are  ex- 
pected from  his  sojourn  among  the 
Soudanese  tribes.  The  avowed  ob- 
ject of  his  expedition,  as  of  those  of 
Lieutenant  Mizon, is  to  create  a  French 
commercial  movement  in  the  Soudan, 
and  to  extend  the  ever-lengthening 
line  of  French  influence  on  the  Dark 
Continent. 

Hitherto  the  numerous  attempts  to 
encourage  traffic  across  the  desert, 
and  to  conquer  and  civilize  theremote 
tribes,  have  been  futile.  The  task, 
however,  is  not  a  hopeless  one,  for 
many  of  the  tribes  look  with  favor 
upon  the  possibility  of  entering  into 
commercial  relations  with  the  north- 
ern African  States  and  with  Europe- 
ans, as  is  shown  by  the  treaties  sever- 
al of  them  have  concluded  with  the 
English  and  the  French. 

An  Algerian  explorer,  M.  Mery,  set 
out  in  February  last  to  negotiate  for 
commercial  relations  between  Algeria 
and  the  tribes  of  the  Central  Soudan. 
Although  unable  fully  to  complete  his 
journey,  owing  to  the  alarm  of  his 
companions,  M.  Mery  claims  to  have 
been  convinced  that  the  only  thing 
necessary  for  the  establishment  of  a 
regular  system  of  commerce  between 
the  remote  parts  of  Northern  Africa 
is  a  public  highroad  across  the  Saha- 
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ra.  The  obstacles  are  not  so  great  as 
might  be  supposed,  he  says;  for  na- 
ture has  prepared  a  way,  comparative- 
ly direct  and  smooth,  along  the  bed  of 
the  old  Ighargher  river.  This  stream, 
in  prehistoric  times,  must  have  been  a 
mighty  torrent,  though  it  is  now  com- 
pletely dry;  but  abundant  water  can 
be  easily  obtained  in  the  neighbor- 
hood by  the  sinking  of  wells.  Such  a 
road,  M.  Mery  claims,  would  give  Al- 
geria control  of  the  commerce  of  the 
Soudan. 

THE  WAR  IN  DAHOMEY. 

After  a  most  brilliant  campaign, 
marked  by  many  sanguinary  engage- 
ments, the  French  forces  under  Col- 
onel Dodds  were  finally  rewarded  on 
November  17  by  the  capture  of  Abo- 
mey.  King  Behanzin's  capital.  The 
Dahomeyan  warriors,  male  and  fe- 
male, had  made  stand  after  stand,  dis- 
playing no  little  skill  in  their  tactical 
combinations,  and  most  wonderful 
courage  in  carrying  them  out;  but  the 
later  battles  gave  indications  that 
their  severe  reverses  had  somewhat 
demoralized  them. 

The  campaign  was  unexpectedly 
protracted  ;  but  the  French  advance 
proceeded  with  slight  interruptions  af- 
ter the  concentration  of  the  forces,  and 
with  unvarying  success.  The  engage- 
ments in  September,  recorded  in  our 
last  number  (p.  269),  were  followed  by 
a  series  of  conflicts  in  October,  begin- 
ning with  a  determined  battle  on  the 
4th  of  the  month.  The  Dahomeyans 
occupied  a  strong  position  at  Pou- 
guessa,  where  they  had  several  Krupp 
guns,  and  they  displayed  incredible 
bravery  in  defending  it ;  but  a  flank 
movement  enabled  the  Frencli  troops 
to  put  them  to  utter  rout,  and  they 
fled  in  disorder  leaving  200  dead  on  the 
field,  including  twenty  of  the  famous 
Amazons.  The  bodies  of  the  latter 
were  found  within  ten  yards  of  the 
French  lines.  The  French  loss  was 
five  Europeans  and  three  vSenegalese 
killed,  and  twenty-three  Europeans 
and  thirteen  natives  wounded.  The 
two  following  days  were  spent  by  the 
French  in  opening  up  a  road  for  a 
further  advance.  On  October  6,  a 
scouting  party  near  the  camp  was  at- 
tacked; but,  reinforcements  being  im- 


mediately sent  out,  the  enemy  were 
again  repulsed  with  heavy  loss,  the 
French  losing  four  Europeans  and 
three  natives  killed,  and  over  twenty 
wounded.  On  October  12,  a  strongly 
intrenched  post  six  miles  from  Cana 
was  carried,  the  French  losing  twenty- 
eight  in  killed  and  wounded.  On  Oc- 
tober 20,  the  Dahomeyans  made  a 
fierce  onslaught  upon  the  French  at 
Akas,  keeping  up  the  fight  for  two 
days.  They  were  driven  ofl^,  however, 
as  before,  with  heavy  loss.  King  Be- 
hanzin  now  offered  to  come  to  terms, 
but  would  not  yield  to  the  demand  of 
Colonel  Dodds  that  he  should  evacu- 
ate his  posts  along  the  river  Koto.  On 
the  26th,  the  French  column  attacked 
and  carried  two  lines  of  intrenchments 
between  Akas  and  Kotopa;  and, on  the 
following  day,  captured  an  important 
line  along  the  Koto,  the  strongest  po- 
sition that  had  yet  fallen  into  their 
hands.  In  these  several  fights,  the 
French  lost  ten  killed  and  seventy- 
three  wounded.  After  staying  three 
days  on  the  banks  of  the  Koto,  the 
French  commander  advanced  along 
the  road  to  Cana,  preparing  for  his 
final  march  upon  Abomey.  On  No- 
vember 4,  a  fortified  native  village, 
where  Behanzin  had  a  large  palace, 
was  carried  by  assault.  The  Daho- 
meyans were  commanded  by  the  King 
in  person,  and  fought  desperately, 
those  who  displayed  the  least  coward- 
ice being  punished  with  instant  death. 
During  this  engagement,  the  French 
troops  fell  into  an  ambush,  which 
brought  their  casualty  list  up  to  six 
killed  and  forty-five  wounded.  On 
November  5,  the  French  forces  bivou- 
acked under  the  walls  of  Cana,  which 
is  the  sacred  city  of  Dahomey,  and  the 
burial  seat  of  the  Dahomeyan  Kings. 
They  were  preparing  to  assault  the 
town  on  the  following  day;  but  found 
that  it  had  been  evacuated;  and  they 
entered  it  without  opposition. 

The  capture  of  Cana  on  November 
6  practically  ended  the  campaign;  for, 
after  retreating  to  Abomey,  and  set- 
ting fire  to  the  place,  Behanzin,  ac- 
companied by  a  small  remnant  of  his 
defeated  army,  fled  into  an  unexplored 
region,  where  it  would  not  be  possible, 
even  were  it  deemed  essential,  to  fol- 
low  him.     The   French   forces   took 
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possession  of  the  site  and  ruins  of 
Abomey  on  November  17. 

The  news  of  the  final  triumph  of 
the  troops  was  received  with  enthusi- 
astic delight  in  Paris,  where  Colonel 
Dodds  was  immediately  gazetted  to 
the  rank  of  General.  It  is  said  that 
he  will  also  be  made  an  officer  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor. 

The  French  assert  that  the  Dahom- 
eyans  were  officered  by  Europeans, 
Germans  and  Belgians,  and  that  they 
were  supplied  with  German  arms — a 
statement  proved  to  some  extent  to 
be  true  by  the  capture  of  three  Ger- 
mans and  one  Belgian  in  the  battle 
at  Pouguessa.  These  prisoners  were 
tried  by  court-martial  and  shot.  Col- 
onel Dodds  offered  2,000  francs  for 
each  European  captured.  The  Ger- 
mans, on  the  other  hand,  claim  that 
the  French  themselves  have,  through 
their  traders,  supplied  more  arms  to 
the  natives  than  any  other  nation 
along  the  coast. 

After  a  short  stay  at  Abomey,  where 
he  left  behind  him  a  small  force  of 
infantry  and  artillery,  Colonel  Dodds 
returned  to  Porto  Novo  on  the  coast, 
to  complete  arrangements  for  the 
French  occupation  of  Dahomey,  and 
the  restoration  of  order  on  a  sound 
basis  throughout  the  country.  He  is 
said  to  have  received  carte  blanche  from 
the  Ministry  of  Marine  in  this  matter. 
He  has  already  submitted  a  scheme 
which  includes  the  annexing  of  the 
coast  territories,  with  Whydah,  to  the 
French  possessions  of  Benin.  The 
inhabitants  of  Whydah  have  already 
declared  their  submission  to  French 
authority ;  and  custom  houses  have 
been  established  at  that  place,  at  Ko- 
tonou,  and  at  other  points.  The  block- 
ade of  the  coast  has  been  raised.  The 
interior  portions  of  the  country  will 
be  divided  into  three  provinces,  it  is 
said,  under  French  Residents  deriving 
their  authority  from  the  Governor  of 
Benin.  It  is  a  part  of  the  plan  to 
open  a  road  between  Whydah  and  the 
old  capital,  to  provide  against  the 
sudden  renewal  of  hostilities. 

The  future  history  of  Dahomey, 
whatever  disposal  the  French  may 
make  of  it,  cannot  but  compare  favor- 
ably with  its  past,  from  the  standpoints 
of  humanity  and  civilization.    A  more 


unspeakable  despotism  never  existed 
within  touch  of  European  civilization, 
or  enjoyed  the  slavish  devotion  of  a 
brave  and  patriotic  people.  The 
*'  celebration  of  the  customs,"  involv- 
ing the  annual  sacrifice  of  hundreds 
of  lives,  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past ; 
and,  though  the  old  ideas  may  persist 
for  a  time,  there  is  hope,  that,  under 
French  rule,  the  blood-soaked  land 
will  be  converted  into  a  thriving 
dependency. 

NORTH  AFRICA. 

The  Soudanese  dervishes  under  Os- 
man  Digna,  upon  whom  a  crushing 
defeat  was  inflicted  in  February,  1891 
(see  Vol.  I.,  p.  129),  have  again,  with- 
in the  past  two  months,  given  the 
Egyptian  Government  much  annoy- 
ance. Early  in  November,  the}^  raid- 
ed the  cultivated  region  around  To- 
kar.  Failing,  however,  to  induce  the 
tribes  in  that  district  to  join  them,  they 
withdrew  to  Amet,  and  awaited  rein- 
forcements. On  November  23,  a  body 
of  dervish  cavalry  blockaded  the  road 
leading  to  Fort  Tamrin,  some  twelve 
miles  from  Tokar,  to  prevent  rein- 
forcements reaching  the  Egyptian 
garrison;  and  a  most  determined  as- 
sault was  made  upon  the  fort.  The 
Egyptian  irregulars  stood  bravely  at 
their  post;  and  the  dervishes  were 
repulsed,  leaving  100  dead  on  the  field. 
Onl}^  one  Egyptian  soldier  was  killed. 

Toward  the  end  of  December,  two 
unsuccessful  attacks  were  made  by 
the  dervishes  upon  the  village  of 
Gemai,  near  Wady  Haifa;  but  the 
Egyptians  suffered  severely  in  an  en- 
gagement fought  near  Ambigol,  their 
troops,  mounted  on  camels,  being 
greatly  outnumbered.  Captain  Pyne, 
a  British  officer,  was  shot,  in  addition 
to  which  loss  some  forty  of  the  Egyp- 
tian troops  were  killed.  At  the  close 
of  the  year,  great  disorder  reigned 
throughout  the  region. 

The  overflow  of  the  Nile  during  the 
late  season  was  abnormally  high,  and 
did  considerable  damage  to  Egyptian 
crops.  Nothing  but  incessant  watch- 
fulness on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment officials  saved  the  country  from 
serious  disaster.  Over  100,000  men 
were  employed  on  forced  labor  in 
watching  and  repairing  the  banks.    In 
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spite  of  all,  the  waters  percolated 
through  the  banks  on  the  Damietta 
branch  sufficiently  to  destroy  consid- 
erable quantities  of  cotton  and  maize. 
By  the  end  of  October,  the  marked 
receding  of  the  flood  had  dispelled 
alarms. 

Notwithstanding  the  damages  from 
the  flood,  the  recent  cotton  crop  was 
the  largest  ever  raised. 

THE  CONGO  STATE. 

The  Arab  revolt  in  the  dominions 
of  the  Congo  Free  State  has  become 
serious,  although  it  has  not  assumed 
the  proportions  at  first  dreaded.  The 
trouble  is  due  to  the  dissatisfaction  of 
the  Arab  slave  traders  with  the  meth- 
ods of  the  whites  in  trading  for  ivory. 
The  Arabs  claim  a  monopoly  in  this 
traffic,  and  are  jealous  of  any  direct 
dealings  between  Europeans  and  the 
natives.  This,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  the  cause  of  the  late  massacre  at 
Beni  Kamba,  in  which  Commander 
Hodister  was  killed  (p.  270). 

When  Tippoo  Tib,  among  whose 
allies  the  trouble  first  broke  out,  heard 
of  the  attack  upon  the  station  at  Beni 
Kamba  and  the  threatened  spread  of 
the  revolt,  he  telegraphed  from  Zan- 
zibar to  the  Congo  vState  authorities, 
suggesting  that  he  should  go  himself 
to  Kasongo,  and  endeavor  to  bring 
about  the  submission  of  his  country- 
men to  the  vState.  It  is  not  known 
what  decision  King  Leopold  has  ar- 
rived at  concerning  this  proposal. 

Conflicting  reports  have  reached 
Brussels,  which  have  caused  anxiety 
as  to  the  fate  of  Captains  Jacques  and 
Joubert,  the  officers  who  command 
the  forces  of  the  Brussels  Anti-Slavery 
Society  in  the  Lake  Tanganyika  dis- 
trict. For  some  time,  the  liability  of 
these  officers  to  the  attack  of  Arabs 
in  overwhelming  numbers,  has  made 
their  position  a  critical  one  ;  and,  in 
the  early  part  of  December,  it  was 
reported  that  all  the  members  of  their 
expedition  had  been  massacred.  While 
this  rumor  is  discredited,  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Society  has  now  made  an  ap- 
peal to  the  public  for  funds  to  enable 
it  to  send  out  a  relief  expedition.  It 
is  thought  that  ^14,000  will  be  neces- 
sary, for  the  expedition  must  include 
reinforcements,  munitions  of  war,  and 


some  artillery.     King  Leopold  has  al- 
ready subscribed  ^400. 

EAST  AFRICA. 

The  Germans  in  East  Africa  have 
recently  had  renewed  trouble  with  the 
Wahehes,  the  warlike  tribe  of  maraud- 
ers who  last  year  massacred  the  ex- 
pedition under  Lieutenant  Zelewski, 
killing  the  commanding  officer  and 
over  300  men  (see  Vol.  I.,  p.  405).  Early 
in  October  last,  the  German  station  at 
Mpwapwa  was  attacked  and  pillaged 
by  the  natives.  The  Arab  Governor 
and  several  Germans  were  slain,  and 
many  of  the  defenders  wounded. 

SOUTH  AFRICA. 

The  question  of  responsible  govern- 
ment for  Natal,  an  issue  outlined  in 
our  last  number  (p.  270),  is  still  unset- 
tled at  the  close  of  the  year.  The  new 
Constitution  submitted  to  the  colony 
at  the  recent  general  election,  has  not 
received  unbounded  support.  Indeed, 
the  first  returns  showed  the  opponents 
of  responsible  government  to  be  in  a 
slight  majority.  However,  a  second 
contest  for  the  two  seats  in  Weenen, 
where  the  first  returns  were  quashed, 
resulted  in  the  election  of  two  ad- 
herents to  the  party  favoring  responsi- 
ble government;  and  this  party,  at  the 
close  of  the  year,  thus  finds  itself  in  a 
majority  of  two  in  the  Legislative 
Council.  There  are,  however,  two  va- 
cant seats  still  to  be  filled  at  New- 
castle; and,  as  these  will  not  be  decid- 
ed until  January  10,1893,  the  prospects 
of  responsible  government  for  Natal, 
are  still  somewhat  uncertain. 

The  issues  involved  in  the  present 
electoral  campaign  in  the  Transvaal, 
are  of  intense  interest,  not  only  to  that 
Republic,  but  to  British  South  Afri- 
cans. The  Uitlander  or  non-Boer  ele- 
ment, who  far  outnumber  the  Dutch, 
are  deeply  dissatisfied  with  the  exces- 
sive burdens  of  taxation  they  have  to 
bear  as  compared  with  the  Boers. 
They  form  the  younger  class  of  new 
and  foreign  settlers,  and  are  bitterly 
opposed  to  the  re-election  of  President 
Kruger,  who  represents  the  old  Boer 
element.  So  strong  is  their  feeling  in 
the  matter,  that  the  re-election  of  the 
President  is  said  to  be  likely  to  endan- 
ger the  continuance  of  peace. 
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THE  Presidential  election  of  1892 
was  a  great  Democratic  victory. 
In  1890,  the  country  had  had  an 
indication  of  the  strength  of  the  par- 
ty, based  upon  the  popular  revulsion 
against  the  high  protective  tariff  of 
the  McKinley  Act;  but,  although  the 
Democrats  obtained  complete  control 
of  the  House  on  that  occasion,  their 
victory  was  rendered  nugatory  owing 
to  Republican  control  in  the  Senate. 
In  the  election  of  November  8  last, 
their  triumph  is  of  much  greater  im- 
portance in  that  they  are  thereby  en- 
abled both  to  enact  and  to  execute 
those  legislative  changes  of  which 
their  party,  under  the  leadership  of 
Grover  Cleveland,  has  been  the  dis- 
tinctive advocate.  A  Republican  as 
President  gives  place  to  a  Democrat; 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  still 
strongly,  if  less  markedly.  Democrat- 
ic; and  the  Senate,  the  complexion  of 
which  is  more  doubtful,  is  not  likely  to 
be  an  effective  obstruction  to  the  gen- 
eral carrying  out  of  the  Democratic 
policy.  And  thus,  after  March  4,  1893, 
the  entire  law-making  machinery  of 
the  United  States  will  practically  be 
in  the  control  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  par- 
ty, although  it  may  be  that  a  full  year 
will  elapse  before  any  important 
changes  in  existing  laws  will  be  put 
into  actual  force. 

The  result  was  a  great  surprise  in 
general.  Both  sides  had  hoped,  not 
without  some  misgivings,  for  success; 
but  the  Democrats  had  not  dreamed 
that  their  victory  would  be  so  over- 
whelming. Republicans,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  utterly  astounded.  Rely- 
ing upon  the  assurances  of  long-expe- 
rienced leaders  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  whose  ability  to  measure  the 
strength  of  popular  sentiment  had 
been  often  proved,  they  were  totally 
unprepared  for  their  crushing  defeat. 
**  I  do  not  think  the  Democrats  will 
secure  a  single  electoral  vote  from  the 
Eastern  States,"  said   Governor  Mc- 


Kinley before  the  election;  and  the 
only  explanation  of  the  result  which 
Chairman  Carter,  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee,  could  give  in  an- 
nouncing his  defeat  to  President  Har- 
rison, was  to  attribute  it  to  "  a  reaction 
against  the  progressive  policies  of  the 
Republican  party." 

Tammany  Hall  redeemed  its  prom- 
ise to  support  Mr.  Cleveland,  after 
having  opposed  his  nomination.  Sev- 
eral Western  States  were  captured  by 
the  People's  party,  or  "Populists"; 
but,  in  spite  of  the  strength  of  Alli- 
ance ideas  in  the  South,  the  "  Force 
Bill  "  cry,  persistently  raised  and  push- 
ed into  prominence  by  the  New  York 
Sun,  although  Republicans  had  ceased 
to  advocate  the  idea,  served  to  consol- 
idate the  opposition  of  the  whites 
against  dreaded  interference  from  the 
North;  and  the  entire  Solid  South 
voted  the  Democratic  ticket.  In  States 
considered  hopeless  by  the  Democrats, 
where  little  work  was  consequently 
done,  their  gains  over  the  vote  of  1888 
were  as  great  as  in  the  States  upon 
which  they  bestowed  most  care.  So 
large  is  Mr.  Cleveland's  majority  that 
the  vote  of  New  York  State  might 
have  gone  against  him  without  affect- 
ing the  result.  Even  had  several 
Southern  States  been  lost,  he  might 
still  have  been  elected.  No  President 
since  Washington  could  enter  upon 
his  duties  with  greater  independence 
of  obligation  to  "machine"  or  party, 
or  with  more  unfettered  freedom  of 
action.  The  campaign  was  eminent- 
ly an  educational  one,  in  which  all  the 
higher  elements  of  intelligence  and 
serious  thought  were  called  forth,  and 
all  the  lower  elements  of  sensational 
demonstration  and  personal  asperity 
were  conspicuously  absent. 

The  important  character  of  the 
changes  in  political  sentiment  during 
the  last  four  years,  is  shown  in  the 
following  table  giving  the  electoral 
vote  for  President  and  Vice-President 
in  1892  as  compared  with  the  vote  of 
1888: 
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i8S8. 

iSq2. 

President. 

V  ice-President 

President. 

Vice-President. 

States. 

1 

ai 

1 

1 

I 

1 

a 

''^ 

si 
1 

1 

Alabama 

.       .  .' 

10 

7 

6 

3 

4 

12 

3 

10 

II 

8 
S 

II 

8 
8 

Arkansas 



California 

8 

3 



4 

I 

Colorado      

4 

Connecticut 

6 

3 

4 

12 



\ 

4 
13 

6 

I3ela\vare. .        

3     1 

4 
13 

Georgia 

Idaho           

3 

22 
15 
13 

9 

""'s" 



22 

15 

13 

9 

6 

14 
13 

7 

13 

8 



9 
16 

13 

1 

. .    . . 
24 
^5 

24 
15 

Indiana 

Iowa                 

13 

I 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

T? 

^ 

13 

8 

9 

Louisiana 



1 i        8 

Maine         

6 



14 
13 

'      15 
9 
1        9 


s 

6 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

8 

8 



15 
9 
9 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

5 



5 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

...;.. 

9 
16 

9 
17 

9 
17 

Montana    

3 

8 

Nebraska 

5 
3 
4 

"'36"' 

9 
II 

5 
3 
4 

36 



Nevada                  .    . . . 

3 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 



9 
II 

!    '    4 



4 

10 
36 
II 

10      

36     1 

North  Carolina 

II 

North  Dakota 

I 

3 

Ohio 

1  23  

3  

30  

23 

30 
4 

9 

3 

I 

22 

3 
32 

A 

I 

- 

Oregon 

I 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

9 

..."^..   ■■'o' 

-^ 

9 

South  Dakota  . 

4 

4 

Tennessee 

i     12 
13 

12 

4 

12 

13 

12 

T9 

12 
15 

Texas 

1- 

Vermont      

4 

4 
4 

4 

Virginia           

12 

12 

Washington 

4 

West  Virginia 

6 

II 

6 

6 



6 
12 

II 

Wyoming 

3 

3 

233 

Total 

233 

1 68 

16S 

14=;        276 

23 

!     145 

276 

23 

' 

Mr.  Cleveland's  plurality  of  131  over 
Mr.  Harrison,  and  his  majority  of  108 
over  all,  is  the  largest  plurality  given 
to  any  Presidential  candidate  in  the 
Electoral  College  since  1872;  and,  with 
the  exception  of  this,  is  the  greatest 
victory  since  the  election  of  Pierce  in 
1852,  when  the  Whig  party  collapsed. 
It  is  the  first  Presidential  election 
in  thirty-two  years  when  a  third  party 
has  succeeded  in  getting  into  the  Elec- 
toral College. 


In  1888,  the  total  figures  of  the  pop- 
ular vote  stood  as  follows: 

Total  vote 11,387,960 

Democratic  (Cleveland). ..   5,536,242 

Republican  (Harrison) 5,440,708 

United  Labor  (Streeter).  .       146,883 

Prohibitionist  (Fisk) 249,665 

Cleveland's  plurality 95-534 

It  is  impossible  at  the  close  of  the  year 
to  obtain  official  figures  of  the  popular 
vote.  Estimates  vary;  but  the  figures 
will  stand  approximately  as  follows : 
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POPULAR    VOTE   FOR    PRESIDENT,    1892. 


States. 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida  

Georgia 

Idaho  

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa    

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts  . 

Michigan  

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada  

N.  Hampshire.. 
New  Jersey..   . 

New  York 

North  Carolina 
North  Dakota. . 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. . 
Rhode  Island  . . 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota. . 

Tennessee 

Texas  

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington  ... 
West  Virginia  . 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Rep. 
Har- 
rison. 

9.197 
46,974 
117,618 
38,620 
77,032 
18,077 

48,305 

8,799 

399,288 

219,373 

157.241 

135,420 

25,332 

62,878 

92,736 

202,814 

222,70s 

122,736 

1,406 

226,762 

18,833 

87,218 

2,822 

45,658 

156,080 

609,459 

100,346 

17,486 

405,187 

35,002 

516,011 

27,069 

i3,.384 

34,888 

99,973 

81,444 

37,992 

113,256 

36,470 

80,285 

170,761 

8,376 


Dem. 

Cleve- 
land. 

1.38,138 
87,752 
117,908 

82,395 

18,581 

30,143 

129,386 

426,281 
262  740 
196,408 


175,424 

87,922 

48,024 

113,866 

176,813 

202,296 

100,579 

40,237 

268,628 

17,534 

24,943 

711 

42,081 

171,066 

654,908 

132,951 

404,115 

14,243 

452,264 

24-335 
54,698 
9,081 

136,477 

239,148 
16,325 

163,977 
29,844 
83.484 

177,436 


Pro. 
Bid- 

ivell. 
239 

8,187 

1,687 

4,026 

564 

570 

988 

219 

25,870 

13,044 

6,322 

4,553 

6,385 

3,062 

5,877 

7,539 

20,569 

14,017 

910 

4-298 

517 

4,902 

85 

1,297 

8,134 

38,193 

2,636 

26,012 
2,281 

25,123 
1,565 


4,856 
2,165 
1,424 


2,553 

2,130 

[3,132 

526 


Peo. 

Weav- 


11,831 

25,2^6 

53,584 

809 

4-843 
42,939 
10,430 
22,207 
22,198 
20,616 
163.111 
23-503 

1,232 

2,045 
796 

3,210 
19,792 
.30,398 
10,256 
41,183 

7,259 
83,134 

7,267 
293 
985 
16,430 
44,732 
17,650 
14,852 
26,965 

8,714 
227 

2,410 
26,512 
23,622 
99,638 
43 
12,274 
19,105 

4,165 

9,909 
526 


Total 5,186,931     5,553,142    268,361     1,030,128 

Percent 42.93  45-96         2.22  8.52 

Plurality 366,211      

Total  vote...  12,081,316 

In  Colorado,  Idaho,  Kansas,  Nevada, 
North  and  South  Dakota,  and  Wyom- 
ing, the  Democrats  fused  with  the  Pop- 
pulists  on  the  electoral  ticket.  Mr. 
Wing,  the  Socialist  Labor  candidate 
received  a  total  of  21,534  votes;  and 
21,237  were  scattering,  blank,  and 
defective. 

The  composition  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  the  53d  Congress 
is  approximately  as  follows: 

Democrats 214 

Republicans 128 

Populists  and  Independents 12 

Vacancies 2 

The  composition  of  the  Senate  for 
the  53d  Congress  is  in  doubt,  and  can- 
not be  certainly  determined  until  Sen- 
ators have  been  chosen  by  the  Legis- 
latures of  the  doubtful  States  of  Kan- 
sas, Nebraska,  Wyoming,  Montana,  and 
California.  In  any  event,  the  vSenate 
will  be  pretty  evenly  divided  between 


the  two  great  parties,  it  being  not  im- 
probable that  the  Populists  and  In- 
dependents may  control  the  balance 
of  power. 

We  leave  our  readers  to  form  their 
own  opinions  as  to  the  significance  of 
Mr.  Cleveland's  victory.  Whatever 
other  elements  may  be  involved  in  it, 
it  is  universally  taken  as  an  unques- 
tionable expression  in  favor  of  a  more 
moderate  tariff  policy — a  tariff  more 
directly  adapted  for  the  raising  of 
revenue,  and  yet  incidentally  protec- 
tive, in  a  general  way,  of  established 
American  interests.  But  other  forces 
combined  to  the  result,  among  which 
are  mentioned  the  personality  of  the 
candidates ;  the  generalship  of  the 
National  Committees;  the  fear  of  Fed- 
eral interference  in  elections;  the  de- 
sire for  a  repeal  of  the  tax  on  State 
Bank  issues;  the  desire  for  Free  Silver; 
the  belief  that  high  Protection  is  too 
favorable  to  the  concentration  of 
wealth,  and  is  not  effective  as  a  means 
of  giving  the  laborer  a  larger  share 
in  the  profits  of  his  work  ;  and  the 
general  unrest  of  the  period,  which 
displays  itself  in  the  modern  tendency 
toward  Socialism  and  in  the  general 
desire  for  better  times. 

One  remarkable  incident  of  the 
campaign  was  a  canvass  of  the  facul- 
ties of  the  larger  New  England  col- 
leges— Harvard,  Yale,  Amherst,  and 
Williams — which  revealed  an  over- 
whelming Democratic  preponderance. 

The  political  situation  at  the  close 
of  the  year  is  somewhat  complicated 
by  a  division  in  the  New  York  Democ- 
racy over  the  choice,  by  the  Demo- 
cratic State  Legislature,  of  a  succes- 
sor to  United  States  Senator  Hiscock 
(Rep.),  whose  term  expires  March  4, 
1893.  Mr.  Edward  Murphy,  Jr.,  of 
Troy,  a  wealthy  brewer,  who  has  for 
years  been  chairman  of  the  Demo-, 
cratic  State  Committee,  is  the  candi- 
date favored  by  Senator  Hill  and 
Tammany  Hall.  The  President-Elect 
is  said  to  look  with  little  favor  upon 
this  choice,  which,  if  it  be  confirmed, 
it  is  feared,  may  so  widen  the  cleavage 
in  the  party  ranks  as  to  affect  the  sit- 
uation in  other  States. 

The  question  of  an  extra  session  of 
Congress  is  also  widely  discussed,  some 
thinking  it  desirable  that  one  should 
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be  called  immediately  after  March  4, 
1893,  so  that  the  new  Admimstration 
may  at  once  begin  its  work  of  reform. 
Mr.  Cleveland,  however,  it  is  said,  does 
not  favor  an  immediate  session  unless 
the  condition  of  the  Treasury  be  such 
as  to  imperatively  demand  it ;  and  it 
is  not  probable  that  a  session  will  be 
called  before  next  fall,  when  the  ques- 
tion of  tariff  readjustment  may  be 
taken  up  for  preliminary  treatment 
shortly  before  the  regular  time  of  the 
assembling  of  Congress  in  December. 


when  the  time  comes  for  organizing- 
the  House  in  the  53d  Congress. 

THE  FIFTY-SECOND  CONGRESS. 

The  Fifty- Second  Congress  will 
close  its  two  years'  service  on  March  4, 
1 883.  Its  achievements  will  then  have 
passed  into  history;  and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  they  will  play  as 
small  and  commonplace  a  part  in  the 
records  of  the  National  Legislature  as 
those  of  any  other  Congress  since  the 
formation  of  the  Government.     The 


EDWARD   MURPHY,  JR.,   OF  TROY,   N.   Y. 


Much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the 
fact  that  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
New  York  Reform  Club,  on  December 
10,  Speaker  Crisp,  who  was  present, 
was  not  called  upon  for  any  remarks. 
Mr.  Cleveland,  and  Mr.  Mills,  the  chief 
opponent  of  Mr.  Crisp  in  the  Speaker- 
ship contest  last  year  (see  Vol.  I.,  p. 
532),  both  addressed  the  gathering. 
Those  who  attempt  to  make  political 
capital  out  of  the  incident,  declare 
that  it  points  toward  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  the  friends  of  Mr.  Cleveland 


enactments  of  the  last  two  years  have 
been  singularly  devoid  of  national 
scope  and  importance.  As  Ex-Speaker 
Reed  said  with  his  usual  epigrammatic 
force,  "It  is  like  some  Dutch  land- 
scape, without  even  a  wind-mill  to 
break  the  dead  level  of  its  common- 
place monotony."  The  first  session, 
which  covered  about  seven  months, 
failed  to  bring  forth  anything  of  na- 
tional importance  beyond  an  exten- 
sion of  the  Chinese  Exclusion  act,  the 
admission  of  two  foreign  steamships 
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to  American  registry,  the  authoriza- 
tion of  retaliatory  measures  against 
Canada  in  the  use  of  border  canals,  the 
passage  of  the  usual  appropriation 
bills — all  of  which  were  quite  up  to  the 
usual  limit  of  extravagance — and  the 
-enactment  of  a  flood  of  minor  meas- 
ures of  importance  only  to  particular 
persons  or  places.  The  second  session, 
which  began  December  5  last,  prom- 
ises to  be  somewhat  more  eventful,  al- 
though its  achievements,  if  any, will  be 
crowded  into  the  few  weeks  remaining 
before  the  life  of  the  Congress  is  ter- 
minated, by  law,  at  noon  on  March  4. 
As  the  Congress  is  drawing  to  a  close 
it  is  possible  to  glance  at  some  of  the 
more  important  measures  which  may 
become  laws,  and  which,  if  they  pass, 
may,  at  a  late  day,  rescue  the  Congress 
from  legislative  obscurity.  These  in- 
clude the  bill  for  a  national  system  of 
bankruptcy ;  for  the  prohibition  of 
*' options  and  futures,"  known  as  the 
*' Anti-Option  bill;"  for  a  system  of  na- 
tional quarantine  which  will  throw 
safeguards  around  the  borders  of  this 
country  in  case  of  cholera  or  other 
epidemic;  for  checking,  or  absolutely 
stopping  for  a  year  or  more,  the  stead- 
ily increasing  influx  of  immigrants; 
for  repealing  the  act  by  which  the 
United  States  Treasury  purchases  and 
coins  a  vast  quantity  of  silver  each 
month  and  piles  it  up  in  the  Treasury 
vaults,  where  it  fails  to  secure  circula- 
tion ;  and  for  revising  the  national 
banking  system.  These  measures,  to- 
gether, would  give  glory  enough  to 
•any  Congress.  Each  of  them  is  of  vast 
importance  to  the  entire  community, 
although  each  has  developed  an  ele- 
ment of  spirited  opposition,  question- 
ing the  propriety  of  the  bill.  It  is  too 
much  to  expect  that  all  of  them  will 
become  laws,  although  it  is  probable 
that  one  or  more  of  them  will  pass; 
and,  in  that  event,  there  will  be  at  least 
something  of  a  national  character  to 
mark  the  existence  of  the  Fifty-Second 
Congress. 

The  Anti-Option  Bill. 

The  Anti-Option  bill  has  had  a  tem- 
pestuous experience  of  more  than  a 
year  (p.  182).  It  was  first  passed  in 
the  House,  through  the  efforts  of  Rep- 
resentative Hatch,  of  Missouri,  Chair- 
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man  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Then  it  went  to  the  Senate,  where 
Senator  Washburn,  of  Minnesota,  took 
charge  of  it,  and  so  amended  it  that 
it  has  come  to  be  known  as  "  The 
Washburn  Bill."  In  brief,  it  seeks  to 
impose  such  heavy  taxes  on  specula- 
tors who  deal  in  options  or  futures, 
that  their  business  will  be  taxed  out 
of  existence.  Mr.  Washburn  has  strug- 
gled to  pass  the  bill  almost  every  day 
since  the  present  session  began.  It 
has  been  up  day  after  day,  but  its  op- 
ponents have  skillfully  avoided  a  vote 
through  one  parliamentary  ruse  after 
another.  There  is  a  clear  majority  in 
the  Senate  in  favor  of  the  bill;  and 
this  will  ultimately  secure  its  passage 
unless  the  opposition  determines  upon 
that  last  parliamentary  expedient  of 
"  talking  the  bill  to  death."  The  pros- 
pects are,  however,  that  the  Senate 
will  pass  the  bill.  But  even  then  it 
will  have  to  go  back  to  the  House  for 
consideration  of  the  amendments 
made  by  the  Senate.  Here  there  are 
further  chances  of  obstruction  and  op- 
position; and  there  is  even  talk  that 
filibustering  may  be  resorted  to  to 
prevent  the  House  from  finally  pass- 
ing the  bill. 

A  Uniform  System  of  Bankruptcy. 

The  plan  of  a  uniform  system  of 
bankruptcy  has  been  before  Congress 
for  a  number  of  years;  but  its  advo- 
cates have  concentrated  all  their  en- 
ergy into  passing  it  during  the  pres- 
ent session.  The  measure  was  framed 
by  Judge  Torrey,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
who  has  remained  in  Washington  for 
many  months  in  the  hope  of  having 
his  bill  adopted.  It  has  been  approv- 
ed by  nearly  every  Board  of  Trade 
and  commercial  organization  in  the 
country.  In  brief,  the  measure  is  de- 
signed to  throw  off  the  burdens  of 
those  who  have  become  hopelessly  in- 
solvent, and  to  permit  them  to  resume 
their  place  in  business.  Many  safe- 
guards are  provided  to  avoid  fraud. 
Both  voluntary  and  involuntary  bank- 
ruptcy are  established,  /.  ^.,  the  debtor 
is  not  only  allowed  to  go  into  bank- 
ruptcy when  he  gets  beyond  his  depth; 
but  his  creditors  may  force  him  into 
bankruptcy,  against  his  will,  when 
they  are  able  to  show  that  it  is  for  the 
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mutual  benefit  of  debtor  and  creditor. 
The  bill  has  not  yet  passed  either  the 
House  or  the  Senate;  but  it  is  in  fair 
way  of  passing  the  House;  and,  if  that 
much  can  be  accomplished,  it  will 
probably  go  through  the  Senate. 

A  National  System  of  Quarantine. 

The  threatened  dangers  of  a  cholera 
scourge  from  abroad  has  induced  Con- 
gress to  pay  close  attention  to  a  na- 
tional system  of  quarantine,  as  each 
State  provides  such  regulations  as  it 
sees  fit  for  its  own  purposes.  The 
quarantine  at  New  York,  the  main 
port  of  entry  of  the  country,  is  wholly 
under  the  direction  of  New  York  State 
officials.  While  reasonably  effective, 
it  is  not  designed  to  give  protection 
to  the  country  at  large,  but  only  for 
the  self-protection  of  New  York.  The 
same  is  true  at  Boston,  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia,  New  Orleans,  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  the  other  ports  leading  to 
the  channels  by  which  immigration 
flows  throughout  the  interior  of  the 
country.  It  is  almost  certain  that  a 
national  system  of  quarantine  will 
now  be  provided  by  Congress.  Al- 
ready the  Senate  has  favorably  consid- 
ered a  bill  framed  by  Senator  Harris, 
providing  a  very  effective  system  of 
national  quarantine.  This  not  only 
places  the  machinery  of  quarantine  in 
the  hands  of  the  Treasury  and  Marine 
Hospital  Service;  but  it  permits  the 
President,  in  case  there  is  serious  dan- 
ger of  the  introduction  of  cholera  or 
other  disease  from  a  foreign  country, 
to  absolutely  "  prohibit,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  the  introduction  of  persons  and 
property  from  such  countries  or  plac- 
es as  he  shall  designate,  and  for  such 
period  of  time  as  he  may  deem  neces- 
sary." A  quarantine  bill,  somewhat 
similar  in  nature,  has  been  introduced 
in  the  House  by  Representative  Ray- 
ner,  of  Maryland.  There  are  differ- 
ences between  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate; but  these  will  probably  be  recon- 
ciled, owing  to  the  imminent  danger 
of  the  plague;  and  the  country  will 
then  have,  for  the  first  time  in  its  his- 
tory, a  national  quarantine  system. 

Restriction  of  Immigration. 

Incidental  to  some  extent  to  the 
quarantine  discussion,  is  that  which 


Congress  has  given  to  the  subject  of 
immigration.  Senator  Chandler,  of 
New  Hampshire,  has  taken  the  most 
pronounced  stand  against  the  further 
continuance  of  immigration,  and  has 
presented  a  bill  entirely  suspending 
immigration  for  the  period  of  one 
year.  Similar  bills  have  been  pre- 
sented to  the  House.  It  is  not  prob- 
able, however,  that  any  of  them  will 
become  laws,  as  the  prevalent  dispos- 
ition in  the  Legislature  appears  to  fa- 
vor suspension  of  immigration  only  in 
case  cholera  demands  it. 

The  Silver  Purchase  Law. 

The  silver  question  has  recently 
been  projected  into  renewed  promi- 
nence in  Congress.  At  present  the  law 
known  as  the  Sherman  Silver  Pur- 
chase act  makes  it  incumbent  upon  the 
Treasury  Department  to  purchase  4,- 
500,000  ounces  of  silver  each  month, 
and  coin  it  into  silver  dollars  and  frac- 
tional coins.  This  is  to  some  extent  a 
step  toward  free  silver  coinage,  as  it 
takes  up  a  large  part  of  the  product  of 
the  silver  mines.  It  was  made  a  law 
in  1890  (see  Vol.  I.,  p.  36),  as  a  compro- 
mise between  the  Silver  and  the  Anti- 
Silver  elements  in  Congress.  Of  late, 
however,  the  Silver  element  has  re- 
ceived many  reverses  in  the  Senate 
and  House,  and  has  shown  its  inability 
to  pass  an  absolute  free  coinage  meas- 
ure. Profiting  by  this  experience,  the 
Anti-Silver  element  has  concluded  to 
try  to  wipe  out  the  old  compromise, 
and  thus  take  away  even  the  first  step 
toward  free  coinage.  Senator  Sher- 
man, the  author  of  the  old  compro- 
mise, has  himself,  as  we  have  already 
noted  in  this  number  (p.  343),  taken 
the  lead  in  the  movement  toward  its 
repeal.  Senators  McPherson,Hill,  and 
others  have  introduced  bills  to  this  ef- 
fect. A  bill  of  the  same  nature  is  also 
before  the  House  of  Representatives 
with  a  favorable  report  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency.  Mr. 
Sherman  is  hopeful  of  seeing  his  old 
law  repealed;  but,  if  this  comes  about, 
it  will  be  during  the  last  days  of  the 
session.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
agitation  will  be  without  definite  re- 
sult, as  the  Silver  element  may  resort 
to  filibustering  in  order  to  prevent  the 
repeal   of   the    Silver    Purchase   act, 
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which  gives  them  a  market  for  their 
silver. 

The  bill  to  amend  the  national  bank- 
ing system  is  also  in  a  fair  way  to  be- 
come a  law  during  the  present  session 
of  Congress.  It  is  mainly  of  import- 
ance to  national  bankers,  and  its  terms 
would  have  little  interest  to  the  gen- 
eral reader. 

The  foregoing  embrace  all  the  meas- 
ures of  marked  general  importance  be- 
fore Congress,  which  have  any  likeli- 
hood of  becoming  laws.  There  is  an 
active  movement  toward  having  Con- 
gress repeal  its  former  injunction  on 
the  World's  Fair  that  the  gates  shall  be 
closed  on  Sunday. 

AMERICAN  COMMERCE. 

While  abroad,  in  Great  Britain, 
France,  Germany,  and  elsewhere,  the 
general  industrial  situation  has  been 
one  of  depression,  the  year  1892  has, 
in  the  United  vStates,  been  one  of  un- 
exampled general  prosperity.  The 
highest  production,  and  the  highest 
wages  for  labor  ever  known, have  been 
attained;  while,  on  the  whole,  the  av- 
erage of  prices  has  been  lower  than 
in  any  previous  year.  In  the  aggre- 
gate of  exports  and  imports,  foreign 
trade  has  reached  the  highest  point 
ever  known,  about  $1,830,000,000, 
against  $1,799,000,000  last  year.  Ex- 
ports have  been  not  far  from  $950,- 
000,000,  exceeding  those  of  any  other 
year  except  1891;  while  imports  have 
been  about  $880,000,000,  the  largest 
ever  known. 

In  the  financial  world,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  aspect  of  affairs  is  some- 
what different;  and  the  outlook  at  the 
close  of  the  year  is  uncertain.  It  is 
always  impossible  to  assign  with  cer- 
tainty the  exact  causes  of  great  mone- 
tary disturbances;  and  various  causes 
are  given  for  the  recent  drain  upon 
the  stock  of  gold  in  the  United  States. 
The  extensive  gold  purchases  of  Aus- 
tria in  connection  with  the  conversion 
of  her  currency  now  going  on,  has 
contributed  to  the  effect;  but  another 
cause  for  the  large  return  of  Ameri- 
can securities  and  the  withdrawal  of 
foreign  capital  invested  in  the  United 
States,  is  found  in  the  uncertainty  felt 
abroad  as  to  the  economic  and  mone- 
tary policy  of  the  incoming  Democrat- 


ic Administration.  The  foreign  in- 
vestments in  the  United  States  amount 
to  $1,000,000,000  or  more.  Within  the 
last  month  of  the  year,  over  $10,500- 
000  was  withdrawn,  necessitating  the 
export  of  gold  to  that  amount 

CHOLERA  AND  IMMIGRATION. 

One  notable  effect  of  the  cholera 
visitation  of  last  summer  is  seen  in 
the  marked  sentiment  now  prevailing 
in  this  country  in  favor  of  placing 
quarantine  regulations  under  Federal, 
as  distinguished  from  State,  control, 
and  in  favor  of  restricting  immigra- 
tion, even  if  it  be  allowed  at  all,  in 
such  a  way  that  all  danger  of  the  im- 
portation of  disease  thereby  shall  be 
removed. 

It  is  the  general  opinion  among  med- 
ical men  that  the  cholera  will  make  re- 
newed and  extensive  ravages  in  Eu- 
rope early  in  1893.  It  has  not  been 
entirely  stamped  out  in  Hamburg; 
while  it  is  still  prevalent  in  the  rural 
districts  of  Russia.  It  is  almost  cer- 
tain to  reappear  at  the  gates  of  the 
New  World;  and  the  necessity  of  im- 
mediate and  strong  action  is  generally 
conceded,  its  importance  being  em- 
phasized by  the  fact  that  1893  is  the 
great  Columbian  Exposition  year, 
when  thousands  from  all  parts  of  the 
globe  will  gather  in  this  country,  and 
the  probable  effects  of  a  cholera  epi- 
demic, should  it  break  out,  would  be 
horrible  in  the  extreme. 

In  his  annual  message  to  Congress, 
President  Harrison  favored  a  national 
quarantine  system.  The  matter  has 
been  under  the  consideration  of  im- 
portant Congressional  Committees, 
and  has  been  taken  up  by  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  who  have  petitioned  for  a  na- 
tional system  at  the  port  of  New  York. 
Numerous  bills  have  been  introduced 
in  Congress,  dealing  with  the  situation 
(see  account  of  proceedings  of  Con- 
gress in  this  number).  It  is  not  cer- 
tain, at  this  writing,  what  action  will 
be  taken  in  respect  of  these  measures; 
but  some  conclusion  will  be  reached, 
it  is  thought,  which  will  remove  the 
danger  now  attending  indiscriminate 
immigration. 

President  Harrison's  quarantine 
proclamation  of  September  i  last  (p. 
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280),  has  had  a  most  important  effect 
in  restricting  the  number  of  immi- 
grants. Figures  for  October  last  show 
16,428  arrivals  against  54,182  in  Octo- 
ber, 1 89 1.  Immigration  from  Austria- 
Hungary,  Italy,  Poland,  and  Russia 
has  been  the  most  affected. 

PUBLIC  ACCOUNTS. 
The  Public  Debt. 

The  public  debt  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  less  the  $100,000,000  gold  re- 
serve, and  $29,092,588  net  cash  bal- 
ance, is- $835,432,165,  or  $5,975,653  less 
than  a  year  ago.  Of  this,  $585,033,080 
bears  interest,  $560,000,000,  in  round 
numbers,  at  four  per  cent,  and  $25,- 
000,000  at  two  per  cent.  Treasury 
gold  assets  amount  to  $238,000,000  in 
round  numbers,  a  decrease  of  $10,000,- 
000  during  the  year.  The  following 
table  shows  the  store  of  money  and 
buUion  in  the  Treasury: 

Gold  coins $156,662,452 

Standard  silver  dollars 355,054,049 

Subsidiary  silver 10,571,481 

Silver  Treasury  notes 2,705,967 

United  States  notes 15,747,476 

National  bank  notes 6,043,059 

Gold  bullion 81,697,350 

Silver  bullion 96,743,988 

Total $725,225,822 

The  general  stock  of  money,  coined 
or  issued,  and  in  the  Treasury  on  De- 
cember 31,  is  shown  by  the  following 
table: 

Coined  or  In  Treas- 

Issued.  iiry. 

Gold  coin $569,633,412  $156,662,452 

Standard  silver  dollars      417,876,985  355,054,049 

Subsidiary  silver 77,898,748  10,571,481 

Gold  certiiicates 141,347,889  24,254,750 

Silver  certificates 325,783,504  3,748,493 

Silver  Treasury  notes. .       124,745,623  2,705,967 

United  States  notes 346,681,016  15,747,476 

Currency  certificates...          7,590,000  490,000 

National  bank  notes 174,404,424  6,043,059 

Total $2,185,961,601  $575,277,727 

In  the  following  figures  are  shown 
the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the 
Government  since  July  ist  last,  /.  e. 
for  the  first  half  of  the  current  fiscal 
year,  as  compared  with  the  corres- 
ponding six  months  of  1891: 

RECEIPTS. 

Last  Last 
Six  Months^           Six  Months^ 

Sources.                       iSqs.  iSqi. 

Customs $100,576,227  $85,722,342 

Internal  Revenue 84,613,697  77,057,280 

National  Bank  deposit 

fund 1,602,840  1,601,398 

Miscellaneous 9,061,116  11,364,267 

Totals $195,853,880  $175,745,287 


EXPENDITURES. 

Civil  and  miscellane- 
ous   $51,195,380  $49,840,455 

War 26,158,156  24,776,705 

Navy 14,122,495  15,056,946 

Indians 5,132,459  6,497,975 

Pensions 80,423,903  61,341,227 

National      Bank      re- 
demption fund 4,899,848  8,940,491 

Interest 13,418,373  9,564,954- 

Totals $195,350,614  $176,018,751 

Changes  in  the  Circulation. 

During  the  calendar  year  1892,  $21,- 
902,145  was  added  to  the  circulation 
of  the  country,  the  total,  December 
31,  standing  as  follows: 

AMOUNT    IN    CIRCULATION. 

Dec.  SI,  i8q2.  Jan.  /,  i8q2. 

Gold  coin..   $412,970,960  $407,999,180 

Standard  silver  dollars        62,822,936  62,326,191 

Subsidiary  silver 67,327,267  62,776,830. 

Gold  certificates 117,003,139  148,106,119 

Silver  certificates 322,035,011  320, 817, 56^ 

Silver  Treasury  notes. .       122,039,656  75,296,057 

United  States  notes 330,933,540  333,767,351 

Currency  certificates. ..           7,100,000  9,265,000 

National  bank  notes. .. .       168,361,365  168,427,433. 

Total  circulation  . .  .$1,610,683,874      $1,588,781,72^ 

These  figures  show  a  present  per 
capita  circulation  of  $24.32. 

Silver  and  Gold  Movements. 

TheUnited  States  purchased  during 
the  last  fiscal  year,  54,355,756  fine 
ounces  of  silver,  at  an  average  cost  of 
94  cents  per  ounce.  The  exports  of 
silver  during  the  fiscal  year  were  %2iZr 
800,562;  imports,  $28,764,734,  a  net  loss 
of  $5,035,828,  against  a  net  gain  the 
previous  year  of  $2,745,365.  Gold  ex- 
ports during  the  fiscal  year  aggregated 
$50,305,533;  imports,  $50,162, 879,anet 
loss  of  $142,654,  against  a  loss  for  the 
previous  year  of  $67,946,768. 

A  remarkable  outward  tendency  of 
gold  movements  is  noticed  at  the  close 
of  the  calendar  year.  Enormous  con- 
signments have  been  made  to  Europe,, 
attributed  partly  to  the  continuous 
large  sales  of  American  railroad  se- 
curities on  English  account,  and  partly 
to  the  absorption  of  gold  by  Austria  in 
connection  with  the  conversion  of  cur- 
rency now  in  progress  in  that  country. 
During  November  last,  Austria  pur- 
chased ^4,000,000  of  gold,  chiefly  in 
London,  Eng. 

THE  ARMY. 

In  the  annual  report  of  General 
Howard,  is  indicated  a  change  of  opin- 
ion as  to  the  merits  of  the  Army  Can- 
teen system.     This  system  was  adopt- 
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ed  a  few  years  ago,  mainly  to  promote 
temperance  among  the  enlisted  men, 
one  feature  of  the  system  being  the 
sale  of  beer,  which,  it  was  thought, 
would  prevent  over-indulgence  in 
stronger  liquors.  The  early  reports  of 
the  officers  were  generally  favorable 
to  the  canteen  as  beneficial  to  disci- 
pline (see  Vol.  I.,  p.  414);  but  further 
experience  has  led  to  a  change  of  opin- 
ion. Under  the  constant  temptation, 
the  men  appear  to  be  more  generally 
led  to  drinking  and  its  attendant  evils, 
than  under  the  old  post-trader  system. 
General  Howard  recommends  the  en- 
tire abolition  of  the  sale  of  beer. 

Captain  H.  D.  Borup,  late  Military 
Attache  to  the  United  States  Legation 
in  Paris,  France,  who  was  charged 
with  selling  plans  of  French  fortifica- 
tions to  German  and  Italian  officers, 
and  who  was  recalled  in  June  last  (p. 
156),  was,  on  December  15,  appointed 
assistant  to  the  officer  in  charge  of 
theOrdnanceDepartment  of  the  Army 
exhibit  at  the  World's  Fair.  It  ap- 
pears from  later  information,  that  his 
recall  was  not  made  at  the  instance 
of  the  French  Government,  but  on 
representations  of  the  United  States 
Minister  at  Paris  based  on  the  hostile 
attitude  of  the  Paris  press. 

THE    NAVY. 

An  important  addition  to  the  new 
Navy  was  made  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy 
Yard  on  November  10,  in  the  launch 
of  protected  Cruiser  No.  7,  which  was 
christened  the  Cinciiuiatihy  Miss  Stella 
Mosby,  daughter  of  the  Mayor  of  the 
Ohio  city.  A  sister  ship  to  the  Raleigh, 
the  construction  of  the  Cincinnati  was 
authorized  in  1888,  cost  limited  to 
$1,100,000,  She  is  intended  as  a  com- 
merce destroyer,  rather  than  as  an  op- 
ponent of  the  heavy  battle-ships  of 
other  Powers.  Her  displacement  is 
3,183  tons;  and  she  will  carry  a  main 
battery  of  one  6-inch  and  ten  5-inch 
rapid-fire  breech-loading  rifles,  and  a 
secondary  battery  of  eight  6-pounders, 
four  I  -pounders,  and  two  Gatling  guns. 

Much  interest  was  aroused  in  the 
trial  by  court-martial  of  Assistant  En- 
gineer G.  W.  Danforth,  of  the  Phila- 
delphia, on  the  charge  of  "disobedience 
of  the  lawful  orders  of  his  superior 
officer."     On  November  5,  Danforth, 


who  was  on  duty  in  the  engine-room, 
under  orders  of  the  Chief  Engineer, 
refused  to  come  on  deck  when  direct- 
ed to  do  so  by  Lieutenant  Ackerman, 
the  officer  of  the  deck  at  the  time. 
Danforth  disclaimed  any  intention  of 
willful  disobedience,  thinking  that  the 
orders  of  the  Chief  Engineer  would 
make  him  responsible  in  case  any- 
thing went  wrong  should  he  leave  his 
post;  but  the  court,  on  November  18, 
sentenced  him  to  suspension  from 
rank  and  duty  for  one  year.  Secre- 
tary Tracy,  in  approving  the  sentence, 
declared  Danforth's  action  a  violation 
of  the  "  express  regulation  requiring 
engineers  and  officers  on  duty  to  con- 
form to  the  orders  of  the  officer  of  the 
deck,  who,  as  the  representative  of 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  vessel, 
is  entitled  to  obedience  from  all  offi- 
cers of  whatever  rank,  whether  of  the 
line  or  staff." 

THE  POSTAL  SERVICE. 

The  city  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  is  the 
pioneer  in  establishing  a  system  of 
street  railway  mail  car  service,  the 
cars  being  fitted  up  with  every  con- 
venience for  collecting,  sorting,  post- 
marking, and  distributing  mail  mat- 
ter. The  system  greatly  facilitates 
the  transit  of  such  matter  between 
distant  points  in  large  cities;  and  its 
practicability  has  been  demonstrated. 

UNIVERSITY   EXTENSION. 

The  system  of  the  extension  of  uni- 
versity teaching  to  the  people  has  had 
a  phenomenal  growth  in  the  United 
States  during  the  quarter,  considering 
its  comparative  newness  here.  The 
plan,  originating  in  a  formal  way 
twenty  years  ago  at  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity, Eng.,  may  be  said  to  have 
been  hardly  known  in  this  country  un- 
til the  summer  of  1890,  when  it  was 
taken  up  in  Philadelphia  at  the  in- 
stance mainly  of  Provost  Pepper,  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  A  so- 
ciety was  formed  for  its  promotion, and 
the  American  Society  for  the  Exten- 
sion of  University  Teaching  followed 
soon,  in  the  same  city;  and,  during  the 
last  three  days  of  1891,  the  first  Na- 
tional Conference  of  extension  work- 
ers was  held,  with  results  so  valuable 
that  the  volume  of  its  transactions  is 
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thought  to  represent  the  "  high-water 
mark  "  of  the  movement  to  this  time. 

The  Philadelphia  Society  opened  its 
first  course  of  lectures  in  a  suburb  of 
the  city  November  3, 1890,  and,  at  the 
end  of  the  season,  had  given  more  than 
40  courses,  at  23  local  centers,  to  about 
6o,ooopeople.  During  the  second  year, 
120  courses  were  delivered,  with  cor- 
responding class  work,  weekly  papers, 
and  examinations,  in  59  centers.  By 
this  time,  the  system  was  becoming 
known  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
and  had  obtained  lodgement  in  several 
universities  and  colleges  ;  while  the 
number  of  courses  in  cities  and  towns, 
and  of  attendants  thereon,  had  nearly 
doubled.  Reports  made  at  the  recent 
Conference  show  that  the  movement 
is  active  in  New  York,  Connecticut, 
Rhode  Island, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Illinois,  Kansas,  Colorado,  and  even 
Wyoming;  and  especially  so  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  other  Eastern  and  Middle 
States  under  the  nearer  influence  of 
the  American  Society. 

On  the  ist  of  last  October,  a  Univer- 
sity Extension  Seminary,  organized  on 
a  very  liberal  scale  for  the  equipment 
of  extension  lecturers,  organizers,  and 
officers,  was  opened  in  Philadelphia 
with  ten  students,to  whom  others  have 
been  added.  December  28-30,  also  in 
the  Quaker  City,  the  second  National 
Conference  assembled, with  an  attend- 
ance representing  many  States  from 
New  England  to  the  Far  West.  An 
opening  address  of  much  pertinence 
and  power  was  made  by  President 
Rogers,  of  the  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity; and  great  interest  and  profit  were 
lent  to  the  sessions  by  the  participation 
of  Provost  Pepper  and  Professor  R. 
G.  Moulton,  a  veteran  worker  in  the 
Cambridge  University  Extension,  and 
now  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  Be- 
sides reports  of  progress  and  the  dis- 
cussion of  questions  of  detail,  valuable 
papers  were  presented  on  the  equip- 
ment of  the  lecturer  and  his  relation 
to  the  local  center,  the  training  of 
lecturers  in  the  University  Extension 
vSeminary,  university  extension  work 
versus  university  work,  methods  of  ex- 
tension teaching,  examinations  and 
certificates,  the  University  Extension 
Congress,  university  extension  jour- 
nalism, and  other  important  topics. 


Meanwhile,  between  the  opening  of 
the  Seminary  and  that  of  the  Confer- 
ence, some  noteworthy  events  in  ex- 
tension occurred.  The  new  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  opened  with  a  feature 
unique  in  the  organization  of  such 
institutions  in  this  country — a  full- 
fledged  university  extension  division, 
equipped  with  53lecturers,offering  117 
courses,  also  large  facilities  for  exten- 
sion in  academic,  academic  college, 
and  university  college  teaching  by  cor- 
respondence, and  a  plan  of  separate 
class  work  on  these  lines.  The  first 
quarter  exhibited  52  lecture  courses  at 
40  centers,  with  a  total  attendance  of 
12,878;  430  students  by  correspond- 
ence; and  five  classes  with  5  2  students, 
which  would  be  increased  the  next 
quarter  to  12  classes  and  150  students. 
At  the  course  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  by  Pro- 
fessor Moulton,  on  "  Stories  as  a  Mode 
of  Thinking,"  the  audiences  were  large 
beyond  all  precedent  in  the  work  of 
the  Detroit  Institute.  The  University 
Press  of  Chicago  has  also  begun  the 
issue  of  The  Univei^sity  Extension  Worlds 
a  monthly  magazine,  which  adds  a 
third  to  the  American  periodicals  de- 
voted to  this  propaganda,  the  others 
being  University  Extension,  published  in 
Philadelphia  by  the  American  Society, 
and  TJie  University  Extension  Magazine, 
organ  of  the  Chicago  Society  for  Uni- 
versity Extension. 

Abroad  the  movement  makes  en- 
couraging progress  in  Great  Britain; 
it  has  been  strongly  organized  at  the 
Universities  of  Melbourne  and  Sidney, 
in  Australia;  and  there  are  hopeful 
signs  of  its  early  introduction  in  Ger- 
many, Austria,  France,  and  India,  and 
even  in  Mexico  and  South  Africa.  An 
International  University  Extension 
Congress  is  announced  for  next  sum- 
mer in  Chicago,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  World's  Fair  Auxiliary. 

THE  ELEVENTH  CENSUS. 

Should  the  bill  pending  in  Congress 
at  the  close  of  the  year,  be  passed,  ap- 
propriating funds  for  the  completion 
of  the  Eleventh  Census,  all  the  work 
of  the  Census  will  be  required  to  be 
completed,  and  the  matter  turned  over 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  by  De- 
cember 31,  1893.  Superintendent  Por- 
ter has  announced  that  it  can  be  fin- 
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ished  by  that  time.  This  indicates 
more  rapid  progress  than  in  the  case  of 
any  preceding-  Census;  for,  up  to  1885, 
appropriations  were  still  being  made 
by  Congress  for  the  Tenth  Census ; 
and  it  was  not  until  1889  that  the  last 
two  volumes  of  that  Census  were  is- 
sued. The  Tenth  Census  cost  about 
$5,000,000;  the  present  one  will  cost 
over  $8,000,000,  the  increase,  as  ex- 
plained by  the  Superintendent,  being 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  present  Census 
has  assumed  a  much  broader  field  of 
operation  than  any  of  its  predecessors, 
and  includes  some  absolutely  new  fea- 
tures, such  as  the  gathering  of  statis- 
tics relative  to  farm  and  home  mort- 
gages. Up  to  the  end  of  the  year, 
$7,260,000  had  been  expended. 

In  his  annual  report.  Superintend- 
ent Porter  strongly  urges  that  the  Cen- 
sus Office  be  made  a  permanent  bu- 
reau of  the  Interior  Department. 

ALASKA. 

Under  a  commission  from  the  Inte- 
rior Department,  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson 
has  for  some  time  past  been  experi- 
menting on  the  possibility  of  trans- 
porting domesticated  reindeer  from 
Siberia,and  establishing  herds  of  those 
animals  in  Alaska.  The  indications 
are  that  efforts  in  that  line  will  be  suc- 
cessful. A  herd  of  sixteen  reindeer, 
turnedlooseatOunalaskain  i89i,have 
survived  the  rigors  of  the  winter,  and 
are  increasing  in  numbers;  and  anoth- 
er herd  of  175  have  been  successfully 
established  at  Port  Glacence,  near 
Behring  Strait.  The  object  of  the  en- 
terprise is  to  prevent  the  extinction  of 
the  Esquimaux  of  Alaska,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  population  and  civilization  of 
the  country. 

AMERICAN  LABOR  INTERESTS. 
The  Homestead  Troubles. 

The  tragic  incidents  connected  with 
the  Homestead  affair  have  contributed 
a  chapter  which  no  historian  of  the  in- 
dustrial evolution  now  in  progress  can 
possibly  overlook.  It  may  be  that 
the  intelligence  and  conscience  of  the 
world  are  gradually  outgrowing  the 
system  under  which  the  relations  of 
capitalist-producer  and  wage- worker 
are  at  present  adjusted;  but  the  utter 


defeat  of  the  Amalgamated  Associa- 
tion at  Homestead  must  certainly  have 
an  important  effect  in  modifying  in 
future  the  hasty  action  of  labor  or- 
ganizations in  the  choice  of  the  meth- 
ods by  which  they  seek  to  attain  their 
ends. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present 
quarter  (October  i),  the  outward  as- 
pect of  affairs  at  Homestead  was  tran- 
quil. The  mills  of  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Company  were  being  quietly  run  with 
imported  non-union  men  ;  and  the 
strikers,  in  the  face  of  the  troops,  had 
desisted  from  violent  attempts,  al- 
though the  tension  of  feeling  among 
them,  as  they  saw  their  places  taken 
by  other  men,  was  very  great.  It  is 
true  that  an  attempt  was  made  to 
wreckwithdynamite  a  boarding  house 
in  which  about  forty  non-union  men 
were  asleep,  on  the  night  of  October 
6;  but  the  strike  leaders  disavowed  all 
connection  with  it,  and  denounced  it 
as  calculated  to  injure  their  cause. 
None  of  the  men  were  hurt.  By  Oc- 
tober 13,  the  further  presence  of  the 
troops  was  considered  unnecessary  ; 
and,  on  that  date,  after  95  days'  ser- 
vice, the  last  troops  left  Homestead. 

Scarcely  had  they  gone,  when  the 
spirit  of  disorder  broke  out  afresh. 
Violent  attacks  upon  non-union  work- 
men became  matters  of  almost  daily 
occurrence;  and,  although  the  force  of 
deputies  was  increased,  the  lawless 
spirit  grew  so  prevalent  that  among 
the  law-abiding  citizens  there  was  a 
strong  feeling  in  favor  of  petitioning 
the  Governor  to  have  the  troops  re- 
turned. The  most  serious  outbreak 
occurred  on  November  13,  originating 
in  a  dispute  between  two  colored 
workmen  and  a  striker.  A  large 
crowd  quickly  gathered,  and  the  fight 
became  general,  revolvers  being  free- 
ly used.  As  many  as  three  white  men 
were  wounded,  and  the  two  negroes 
referred  to  received  a  terrible  beating 
before  they  managed  to  escape. 

This  recrudescence  of  disorder  un- 
doubtedly had  some  connection  with 
the  now  growing  conviction  among 
the  men  that  the  great  strike,  so  far 
as  the  immediate  attainment  of  its 
objects  was  concerned,  had  proved  to 
be  a  great  failure.  The  Carnegie 
Company  were  masters  of  the  situa- 
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tion,  and,  to  all  appearances,  could 
indefinitely  maintain  their  position. 
It  became  daily  more  evident  that  the 
strike  was  a  hopeless  struggle  ;  and 
that  the  men,  by  continuing  it,  were 
injuring  themselves  most  of  all.  Some, 
of  course,  were  determined  not  to  give 
in  at  any  price,  but  their  counsel  was 
overruled;  and,  on  November  20,  by 
a  vote  of  loi  to  91,  taken  at  a  meeting 
of  the  lodges  of  the  Amalgamated 
Association,  after  a  five  months'  strug- 
gle, which,  for  bitterness,  had  had  no 
equal  in  the  history  of  labor,  the 
Homestead  strike  was  officially  de- 
clared at  an  end. 

Three  days  previously,  the  first  big 
break  in  the  ranks  of  the  strikers  oc- 
curred, when  300  mechanics  and  day- 
laborers  had  applied 
for  work  at  the  mills, 
and  been  given 
places ;  but  the  offi- 
cial ending  of  the 
strike  was  immedi- 
ately followed  by  a 
general  rush  on  the 
part  of  the  men  to 
get  back.  A  large 
number  were  taken 
back  by  the  Com- 
pany, who  seemed 
disposed  to  favor  the 
old  men  as  much  as 
possible,  and  dis- 
charged a  large  num- 
ber of  colored  men 
to  make  room  for  the 
old  employes.  Many  of  the  new  men, 
realizing  that  their  positions  in  the 
mills  were  insecure,  left  of  their  own 
accord,  thus  creating  other  vacancies 
for  the  old  hands.  Those  of  the  strik- 
ers whose  names  had  been  entered  on 
the  "  black  "  list  of  the  Company,  were 
told  that  they  would  not  be  taken  back 
under  any  circumstances.  The  Com- 
pany now  treat  with, their  employes 
as  individuals;  and  each  man  employ- 
ed has  to  sign  a  pledge  that  he  will 
refrain  from  belonging  to  any  labor 
organization,  and  will  be  governed 
entirely  by  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  Company. 

Altogether  the  strike  is  estimated 
to  have  cost  the  men  fully  $2,000,000 
in  wages  lost.  The  Company's  loss  is 
at  least  double  that  amount.     About 
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$500,000  had  to  be  paid  to  the  State 
troops.  The  total  cost  of  the  strike 
will  also  include  the  costs  to  the  Coun- 
ty of  Allegheny  in  the  murder,  treason, 
riot,  and  other  cases  now  pending. 
At  least  thirty-five  deaths  were  direct- 
ly or  indirectly  caused  by  the  trouble. 
There  is  great  destitution  among  the 
poorer  workers  in  Homestead,  em- 
bracing nearly  1,000  persons  in  218 
families;  and  the  Citizens'  Relief  As- 
sociation has  issued  a  formal  appeal 
for  aid.  The  business  people  of  Home- 
stead, several  of  whose  establishments 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  sher- 
iff owing  to  the  stagnation  accompa- 
nying the  strike,  are  naturally  elated 
over  the  renewal  of  business  activity. 
The  law  suits  mentioned  in  our  last 
number  (p.  290)  as  the 
outcome  of  the  Home- 
stead affair,  were  ad- 
vanced a  stage  on 
October  11,  when  the 
grand  jury  at  Pitts- 
burg returned  true 
bills  against  the 
members  of  the  Mi- 
ners' Advisory  Com- 
mittee, who  are 
charged  with  treason 
against  the  State  in 
interfering  with  the 
State  officers  in  the 
performance  of  their 
duty  during  the 
late  disturbances. 
Altogether  thirty- 
one  parties  were  indicted.  True  bills 
wxre  also  found  against  Mr.  Frick  and 
Messrs.  Leischman,  Lovejoy,  Corey, 
Potter,  McConnell,  and  Dovey,  all  of- 
ficials of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company, 
and  against  Robert  and  William  Pink- 
erton,  and  several  detectives  belong- 
ing to  their  agency,  on  the  charge  of 
murder ;  all  of  the  above  mentioned, 
with  five  others,  being  also  indicted 
on  the  charge  of  conspiracy.  Indict- 
ments were  also  found  on  the  charge 
of  aggravated  riot  against  twelve  per- 
sons, including  Messrs.  Frick,  Leisch- 
man, Lovejoy,  and  H.  M.  Curry. 

A  new  and  startling  phase  of  the 
trouble  was  developed  on  December 
II,  when  it  w^as  announced  that  evi- 
dence had  been  secured  of  a  plot  to 
poison  wholesale  the  non-union  work- 
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men  in  the  mills,  in  which  plot  some 
members  of  the  Amalgamated  Asso- 
ciation and  officers  of  some  of  the  la- 
bor organizations  sympathizing  with 
the  locked-out  men,  are  said  to  be  im- 
plicated. The  design,  it  is  alleged, 
was  to  create  such  an  epidemic  of 
sickness  as  to  cause  a  stampede  from 
the  mills  and  thus  necessitate  their 
being  closed  down ;  it  was  not  to  di- 
rectly cause  the  death  of  any  of  the 
workmen.  However,  it  is  claimed 
that  at  least  six  persons  have  died, 
and  many  have  been  unfitted  for  work, 
since  a  short  time  after  the  arrival  of 
the  troops  at  Homestead,  when  the 
prevalence  of  sickness  among  the 
workmen  was  first  noticed.  The  epi- 
demic was  attributed  to  impurity  of 
drinking  water  ;  but  is  now  said  to 
have  been  caused  by  poisonous  drugs 
administered  with  criminal  intent  to 
the  men  in  their  food.  Patrick  Gal- 
lagher, a  cook  at  Homestead,  made  a 
confession  to  Mr.  Frick,  giving  the 
names  of  those  who  had  employed 
him  to  carry  out  the  plot,  his  method 
of  operation,  and  the  amount  of  money 
he  had  already  been  paid.  As  many 
as  nine  arrests  have  been  made,  the 
first  being  that  of  R.  J.  Beatty,  who 
was  arrested  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  De- 
cember 10,  and  arraigned  for  trial  De- 
cember 17,  charged  with  furnishing 
poison.  In  the  course  of  the  evidence 
taken,  J.  M.  Davidson,  formerly  a  cook 
at  Homestead,  implicated  Gallagher 
and  Beatty,  and  also  District  Master 
Workman  Dempsey  in  the  plot,  al- 
though the  last  two  named  deny  all 
connection  with  the  affair.  Other  evi- 
dence was  adduced,  proving  the  ex- 
istence of  an  actual  conspiracy;  and, 
at  the  close  of  the  year,  there  is  much 
excitement  over  the  sensational  de- 
velopments in  the  case. 

The  United  States  Senate  Commit- 
tee appointed  to  investigate  the  facts 
relating  to  the  employment  of  armed 
men  in  differences  between  workmen 
and  their  employers,  discovered  that 
the  Pinkerton  Agency  had  figured  in 
no  less  than  70  strikes  extending  over 
the  last  twenty-six  years. 

Ex-Private  lams,  of  the  loth  Penn- 
sylvania Regiment,  whose  severe  pun- 
ishment aroused  much  comment  at  the 
time  of  the  attempted  assassination  of 
Vol.  II.— 32. 


Mr.  Frick  (p.  289),  brought  suit  for  as- 
sault and  battery  against  the  com- 
manding officers  and  the  Surgeon  of 
the  regiment ;  but  the  jury  rendered 
a  verdict  of  not  guilty,  though  impos- 
ing half  the  costs  of  the  prosecution 
upon  the  defendants.  A  civil  suit  for 
damages  has  also  been  entered. 

Other  Labor  Matters. 

By  far  the  most  important  strike  of 
the  quarter  occurred  in  New  Orleans, 
La.,  beginning  with  the  action  of  the 
merchants,  on  October  24,  who  united 
to  oppose  the  demands  of  the  draymen 
and  truckmen  for  higher  wages  and 
for  the  non-employment  of  non-union 
men.  The  strikers  were  joined  by 
other  workmen — the  gashouse  work- 
ers, electric  light  men,  street-car  em- 
ployes, and  others.  About  25,000  men 
in  as  many  as  fifty  different  trades 
were  idle,  and  the  business  of  the  city 
was  brought  to  an  almost  complete 
standstill.  Arbitration  was  suggested 
before  and  after  the  strike  broke  out, 
but  terms  could  not  be  agreed  upon. 
Feeling  ran  so  high  that  there  was 
danger  of  violence;  but  the  energy  of 
Governor  Foster,  who  issued  a  procla- 
mation calling  upon  the  citizens  to  ob- 
serve the  peace,  and  held  the  militia 
in  readiness,  averted  trouble.  The 
merchants  continued  firm  ;  and  the 
Amalgamated  Council,  being  finally 
unable  to  keep  their  men  in  line,  or  to 
reopen  the  question  of  arbitration, 
gave  up  the  struggle  on  November  11. 
The  strike  cost  over  $1,000,000. 

The  troops  sent  last  July  to  preserve 
tranquillity  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  min- 
ing district  in  Shoshone  County,  Ida- 
ho (p.  290),  were  withdrawn,  and  mar- 
tial law  was  suspended,  November  16. 

On  November  4,  the  grand  jury  at 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  indicted  for  murder  in 
the  second  degree  Lieutenant  Cassidy, 
of  the  2 2d  Regiment  of  New  York 
City,  and  another  member  of  the  regi- 
ment whose  name  is  unknown,  for  the 
killing  of  Michael  Broderick  in  con- 
nection with  the  railway  strike  in  Au- 
gust last. 

There  is  a  general  stagnation  in  the 
steel  trade,  aggravated  by  uncertainty 
as  to  the  future  economic  policy  of  the 
country ;  and  most  of  the  steel-rail 
mills  have  been  forced  to  stop  work. 
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The  rail  mill  and  Bessemer  mill  of  the 
Bethlehem  Iron  Company  in  Pennsyl- 
vania were  shut  down  in  the  early  part 
of  December,  throwing  about  i,ooo 
men  out  of  work. 

The  annual  session  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  was  held  in  Phila- 
delphia,Pa.,  December  1 2  to  1 7.  Presi- 
dent Gompers  was  unanimously  re- 
elected at  an  increased  salary  ;  and 
$T,ooo  was  appropriated  to  aid  in  the 
defense  of  the  accused  employes  of  the 
Carnegie  Steel  Company  now  await- 
ing trial  at  Homestead.  Two  appro- 
priations of  $500  each  were  also  made 
for  the  defense  of  the  Coeur  d'Alene 
and  Tennessee  miners. 

NOTABLE  CRIMES. 

A  most  daring  attempt  was  made 
by  the  notorious  Dalton  band  of  out- 
laws to  rob  the  two  banks  of  Coffey- 
ville,  Kan.,  on  October  5.  Through 
the  bravery  of  the  citizens  of  the  place, 
four  of  whom,  including  City  Marshal 
C.  T.  Connelly,  yielded  up  their  lives 
in  the  struggle  to  capture  the  outlaws, 
the  attempt  was  frustrated.  Four  of 
the  notorious  bandits  were  shot  dead 
in  their  tracks.  One  was  seriously 
wounded,  and  now  awaits  trial  under 
indictment  for  murder.  Only  one  of 
the  participants  in  the  attempted  rob- 
bery escaped. 

Miss  Lizzie  Borden,  whose  commit- 
tal to  jail  at  Taunton,  Mass.,  to  await 
the  action  of  the  grand  jury  was  men- 
tioned in  our  last  number  (p.  294), 
was,  on  December  2,  indicted  for  the 
murder  of  her  father  and  mother  at 
Fall  River,  Mass.,  on  August  4. 

James  E.  Ostrander,  formerly  Trea- 
surer of  the  wrecked  Ulster  County 
(N.  Y.)  Savings  Institution  (see  Vol. 
I.,  p.  425),  was  sentenced  on  Novem- 
ber 30  last  to  seven  years'  imprison- 
ment for  perjury. 

On  December  16,  August  Grossman 
was  convicted  of  murder  in  the  first 
degree  in  connection  with  the  killing 
of  Albert  Molitor  at  Rogers  City, 
Mich.,  seventeen  years  ago.  He  has 
since  been  sentenced  to  imprisonment 
for  life.  Twelve  others  are  charged 
with  the  same  crime.  None  of  the 
efforts  to  bring  the  guilty  parties  to 
trial  was  successful  until  one  of  them, 
Reptke,  not  long  ago,  confessed. 


AMERICAN  DISASTERS. 

Marine. 

By  a  collision  in  a  dense  fog  in  Pu- 
get  Sound,  on  October  8,  between  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Navigation  Compa- 
ny's steamer  P7'e7nier  and  a  steam  col- 
lier, five  of  the  passengers  on  the  for- 
mer vessel  were  killed.  The  Hondu- 
ran  schooner  Stranger,  carrying  thir- 
teen passengers  and  a  crew  of  five 
men,  capsized  in  a  gale  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  October  10,  all  on  board  be- 
ing lost  except  two  sailors  who  were 
rescued  by  the  Norwegian  steamer 
Agnes. 

Mining. 

An  explosion  in  the  Sterling  Col- 
liery near  Shamokin,  Pa.,  October  13, 
killed  one  man  outright,  and  seriously 
injured  several  others.  On  November 
19,  one  man  was  killed  and  three  bad- 
ly injured  by  a  cave-in  at  the  Hazel 
Dell  Colliery  at  Centralia,  Pa. 

Railroad. 

By  a  collision  of  two  freight  trains 
on  October  14,  near  Harrison's  Land- 
ing on  the  New  London  &  Northern 
Railroad  in  Connecticut,  five  men  were 
killed.  Seven  persons  were  killed  out- 
right, and  nineteen  injured,  near  the 
Manayunk  Tunnel,  some  eight  miles 
north  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  October 
24,  by  a  Philadelphia  &  Reading  ex- 
press train  crashing  into  a  train  of 
empty  coal  cars.  On  November  22, 
at  Alda  Siding  on  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad,  eight  miles  west  of  Grand 
Island,  Neb.,  four  men  were  killed  and 
three  fatally  injured  by  a  collision  be- 
tween an  express  and  a  freight  train. 
At  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  on  November  30, 
five  persons  returning  home  in  a  wag- 
on, while  crossing  the  tracks,  were 
struck  and  killed  by  an  engine  on  the 
Erie  Railroad. 

Fires. 

A  conflagration  comparable  in  its 
effects  with  the  Chicago  fire  of  1871 
and  the  two  Boston  fires  of  1872  and 
1889,  destroyed  twenty-two  blocks  of 
buildings  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  on  the  afternoon  and  evening 
of  October  28.  Several  alarms  had 
been   rung ;    and,  while  the  firemen 
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were  out  in  different  parts  of  the  city, 
a  serious  fire  broke  out  owing  to  an 
explosion  in  the  cellar  of  the  Union 
Oil  Company's  store  on  East  Water 
Street  at  about  5 130  o'clock  A  strong 
gale  was  blowing  at  the  time;  and  the 
flames,  against  which  the  forces  of  the 
firemen  could  not  be  immediately  con- 
centrated, soon  became  unmanage- 
able. It  was  well  toward  morning 
w^hen  the  fire  was  got  under  control. 
Valuable  assistance  was  rendered  by 
engines  sent  from  Waukesha,  Racine, 
and  Kenosha,  Wis.,  and  Chicago,  111. 
About  $6,000,000  worth  of  property 
was  destroyed,  and  many  hundred 
families  rendered  homeless.  Two  fire- 
men were  killed,  and  two  other  lives 
were  reported  lost.  Energetic  relief 
measures  were  immediately  organiz- 
ed, and  the  responses  to  the  call  for 
aid  have  been  many  and  generous. 
Explosions  and  fires  have  been  so  fre- 
quent within  the  last  two  months,  that 
the  authorities  suspect  the  systematic 
work  of  a  band  of  incendiaries. 

The  beautiful  residence  of  Cornel- 
ius Vanderbilt  at  Newport,  R.I. , known 
as  ''The  Breakers,"  was  entirely  de- 
stroyed by  fire  on  November  25;  loss, 
about  $300,000. 

The  Public  Ledger  building  in  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.,  was  damaged  by  fire  and 
water  on  December  6,  to  the  extent 
of  about  $275,000. 

SPORTING. 

Several  world's  turf  records  have 
"been  made  during  the  quarter.  Stam- 
boul,  a  stallion,  trotted  a  mile  in  har- 
ness in  2:07^  on  the  kite  track  at 
Stockton,Cal.,  November  23;  while,  on 
November  12,  Kremlin  had  trotted  in 
2:073^  on  the  circular  track  at  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.  A  mile  over  a  half-mile 
track  was  trotted  in  2:11^  by  Nelson 
at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  October  6.  Nightm- 
^ale  trotted  two  miles  against  time  at 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  October  2  2,  in  4 133  ^ . 
Martha  Wilkes  trotted  a  mile  in  2:08 
at  Chillicothe,  O.,  October  7. 

The  stallion  Direct  paced  one  mile 
in  harness  in  2:05^  at  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  November  8;  while  the  double 
team.  Belle  Button  and  Tom  Rider, 
made  it  in  2:i6>4  at  Oakland,  Cal.,  Oc- 
tober 22.  Hal  Pointei  paced  a  mile  in 
2  :o4>4  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  October  1 8. 


World's  bicycle  records  were  made 
as  follows:  W.  W.  Windle,  at  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  October  7,  the  quarters  of 
a  mile  m  28|  seconds,  57I,  1:30^  and 
2:o2|;  and  A.  A.  Gracey  on  Lancaster 
pike,  Penn.,  a  five  mile  road  record  in 
i3-48f. 

Sid  Thomas,  a  London,  England, 
amateur,  ran  10  miles  in  51:51,  Octo- 
ber 22.  J.  S  Tyers,  of  Bath,  swam  500 
yards  in  6:05  at  Manchester,  October 
27.     Both  are  world  records. 

At  Travers'  Island,  N. Y.,  October  8, 
amateurs  beat  world  records  as  fol- 
lows :  A.  P.  Schwaner  made  a  long 
standing  jump  of  10  feet  ^y%  inches; 
M.  F.  Sweeney  made  a  running  high 
jump,  without  weights,  of  6  feet  4^ 
inches;  and  J.  S.  Mitchell  threw  the  16 
lbs.  hammer,  head  and  handle,  145  feet 
^  inches,  and  the  56  lbs. weight  35  feet 
6^  inches. 

In  baseball,  Cleveland  won  the  sec- 
ond series  of  games,  by  winning  53; 
but  Boston,  the  victor  in  the  first  se- 
ries, won  all  five  of  the  championship 
games,  making  her  102  to  Cleveland's 
93- 
THE  COLUMBIAN  CELEBRATIONS. 

The  American  commemorations  ot 
the  fourth  centenary  of  the  discovery 
of  America,  were  much  more  general 
throughout  the  country  than  those 
held  in  Europe.  Concerted  action  was 
taken  for  celebrations  in  the  public 
schools,  chiefly  for  their  instructive 
effect  upon  the  pupils;  and  in  thou- 
sands of  towns  and  cities,  and  in  the 
humble  district  schools  of  rural  re- 
gions, interesting  exercises  were  held. 
In  some  places,  as  in  Detroit,  Mich., 
the  old  soldiers  of  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic  took  charge  of  the 
programs,  and  lent  additional  interest 
to  them  by  their  personal  narratives 
or  exhortations  to  patriotism.  Over 
many  schoolhouses  the  flag  of  the 
Union  was  formally  raised  and  greet- 
ed with  cheers,  followed  by  a  declar- 
ation of  allegiance  to  it,  the  reading 
of  the  President's  proclamation  for 
the  observance,  the  singing  of  nation- 
al airs,  and  addresses  of  historical  and 
patriotic  cast. 

The  Celebration  in  New  York. 

The  stupendous  celebrations  of  the 
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Columbian  days,  however,  were  natu- 
rally held  in  New  York  and  Chicago, 
in  many  respects  the  first  and  second 
cities  of  the  land,  which  had  competed 
determinedly  yet  amicably  for  the  site 
of  the  Columbian  Fair.  New  York 
elected  to  stand  on  the  ancient  ways, 
and  celebrate  on  and  about  October 
12,  regardless  of  the  new  style  and  the 
whirligig  of  time,  which  had  made 
October  2 1  the  true  anniversary  of  the 
landing.  But  the  older  date  had  been 
solemnly  enacted  into  law,  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  Empire  State  declaring 
it  a  public  holiday,  and  authorizing  the 
city  government  of  New  York  to  ex- 
pend $50,000  upon  the  observance. 
Liberal  contributions  and  the  sale  of 
seats  upon  the  grand  stands,  swelled 
the  sum  available  for  Columbian  ex- 
penditures to  $150,000,  which  a  com- 
mittee of  one  hundred  was  appointed 
by  the  Mayor  to  disburse.  Perfect 
weather  blessed  all  the  week;  and  the 
city  was  profusely,  if  not  very  ele- 
gantly or  tastefully,  decorated. 

In  Union  Square,  where  the  proces- 
sions debouched  upon  it  from  14th 
Street,  the  grand  stands  for  the  re- 
viewing party  and  the  favored  spec- 
tators were  erected,  almost  concealing 
the  bronze  Washington,  the  Lincoln, 
Lafayette,  and  other  statuary  cluster- 
ed there.  At  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Pat- 
rick, on  Fifth  Avenue,  a  graceful  tri- 
umphal arch  had  been  erected,  its  can- 
opy surmounted  by  a  globe  and  four 
symbolic  statues  of  heroic  size.  At 
59th  vStreet  and  Fifth  Avenue  (Cen- 
tral Park)  was  built  a  more  preten- 
tious structure, called  by  pre-eminence 
the  Columbian  Arch,  designed  by 
Henry  R.  Herts,  a  youth  of  twenty- 
one,  and  as  yet  but  a  student  in  Co- 
lumbia College. 

At  59th  Street  and  Eighth  Avenue, 
still  stands,  and  is  to  stand  permanent- 
ly, the  grand  memorial  of  the  great 
week,  the  Columbus  Alonument,  fitly 
presented  by  the  Italians  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  Canada,  Mexico,  and  Cen- 
tral America,  and  the  American  peo- 
ple. The  corner-stone  of  the  monu- 
ment was  laid  September  16  last  (p. 
297).  It  originated  with  the  Chevalier 
Charles  Barsotti,  proprietor  of  the 
Progresso  Italo-Ainericauo,  an  Italian 
journal  published  in  New  York,  who. 


in  July,  1889,  proposed  the  graceful 
duty  through  his  paper,  and  opened  a 
subscription  to  execute  it.  A  gener- 
ous gift  by  the  Italian  Government 
presently  insured  success;  and,  on  the 
loth  of  December,  1890,  the  models, 
submitted  by  a  number  of  sculptors,, 
and  exhibited  in  Rome,  testified  the 
interest  which  had  been  awakened. 
The  design  selected  is  by  Professor 
Gaetano  Russo,  a  native  artist  of 
Rome.  The  monument  is  considered 
one  of  the  finest,  most  expressive  and 
effective  memorials  anywhere  erected 
for  twenty-five  years.  The  monu- 
ment itself  is  of  Baveno  granite,  sev- 
enty-five feet  high.  Upon  the  base 
are  two  bas-reliefs  in  bronze,  repre- 
senting Columbus  at  first  sight  of  land 
and  Columbus  landing.  The  statue 
of  Columbus  is  fourteen  feet  high,  of 
pure  white  Carrara  marble;  and,  in 
the  same  material,  is  a  figure  of  the 
Genius  of  Geography,  ten  feet  in 
height.  On  the  side  opposite  the  lat- 
ter, is  a  bronze  eagle  six  feet  in  height, 
carrying  in  its  claws  the  shields  of 
Genoa,  the  native  city  of  Columbus,, 
and  of  the  United  States. 

The  formal  commemorations  began 
on  Saturday  (the  Jewish  Sabbath),, 
October  8,  with  suitable  religious  ob- 
servances in  the  s^magogues,  which 
were  followed  the  next  day  by  ser- 
mons and  services  in  most  of  the 
Christian  churches  of  the  city. 

On  Monday,  a  grand  procession  of 
college  and  other  students,  including 
children  from  the  public  schools,  all 
together  numbering  about  25,000, 
moved  down  Fifth  Avenue  from  the 
new  Columbian  Arch  at  Central  Park 
to  the  Washington  Arch  at  the  foot 
of  the  avenue,  which  was  left  from 
the  Inauguration  Centennial  of  1889. 
After  the  mounted  policemen  and  the 
Grand  Alarshal  and  his  staff,  came 
Mayor  Grant,  of  New  York  City,  on 
foot.  Next  came  the  band  of  the 
famous  Seventh  Regiment,  heading- 
twenty  battalions,  10,000  strong,  of 
the  city  school-boys,  followed  by  the 
Mayor  of  Brooklyn  and  a  large  con- 
tingent from  her  public  schools,  and 
a  boys'  company  from  Jersey  City,  N. 
J.  Next  marched  a  strong  division 
from  the  Catholic  schools,  nearly  all 
the   companies  uniformed.     In    this> 
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special  attention  was  directed  to  a 
company  of  miniature  Zouaves  and 
another  of  very  little  negro  boys  in 
uniform,  who  carried  small  muskets. 
The  private  schools  were  headed  by 
a  juvenile  drum  corps,  in  age  from 
four  to  ten  years.  A  troop  of  Indian 
boys  and  girls  from  the  government 
school  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  attracted  much 
notice.  The  college  students  in  large 
numbers  represented  Columbia  Col- 
lege and  respectively  the  University 
and  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York.  From  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  came  a  battalion  mark- 
ed by  somewhat  ghastly  badges  in 
miniature  skeletons  upon  their  hats, 
some  bearing  human  bones  in  their 
hands.  Finally  the  young  gentlemen 
of  the  Art  League  came  on,  each  with 
palette  in  hand.  A  vast  throng,  esti- 
mated at  half  a  million,  viewed  the 
parade  with  great  satisfaction.  The 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States, 
with  several  Governors  and  other  dig- 
nitaries, occupied  the  reviewing  stand 
past  which  it  marched.  At  42d  Street, 
a  large  number  of  girls  from  the  pub- 
lic schools,  who  had  not  been  asked 
to  join  the  procession,  "  were  banked 
like  flowers  on  a  stand,"  and  sang 
National  songs.  About  the  Lafayette 
statue  inUnion  Square — on  three  sides 
of  which  the  long  line  moved — several 
thousand  Catholic  school-girls  were  so 
costumed  and  grouped  as  to  represent 
an  enormous,  but  beautiful  and  living. 
Flag  of  the  Union.  The  procession 
was  disbanded  at  Washington  Square, 
but  remains  in  memory  as  one  of  the 
most  interesting  displays  of  the  occa- 
sion. On  the  same  day,  the  Art  Loan 
Exhibition  was  opened  at  the  National 
Academy  of  Design  ;  in  the  evening, 
Pratt's  cantata  of  "  Columbus  Tri- 
umphant "  was  sung  at  the  Carnegie 
Music  Hall ;  and  the  day  closed  with 
brilliant  coruscations  of  fireworksfrom 
the  Brooklyn  Bridge. 

On  Tuesday,  the  nth,  occurred  the 
naval  parade,  in  which  were  about 
fifty  vessels  of  all  classes  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  Navy,  several  Spanish,  Ital- 
ian, and  French  war-ships,  the  steam- 
ers of  the  New  York  Fire,  Police,  and 
Dock  Departments,  and  one  hundred 
vessels  of  the  merchant  marine.  The 
fleet  rendezvoused  at  Gravesend  Bay, 


on  the  Long  Island  shore,  just  outside 
the  Narrows,  and  moved  at  12:30 
o'clock,  the  course  up  New  York  Bay 
and  the  North  River  having  been 
cleared  by  twenty  steam  tugs,acting  as 
a  platoon  of  naval  police.  The  Admi- 
ral's flag-ship,  the  huge  Philadelphia^ 
led  the  way,  with  the  graceful  Dol- 
phin next,  followed  by  the  French  gun- 
boat ZTz/^j^r^ and  man-of-war  Arethuse, 
and  the  rest  in  gigantic  and  stately 
procession.  National  salutes  of  twen- 
ty-one guns  were  fired  in  rapid  succes- 
sion from  Forts  Wadsworth  and  Ham- 
ilton, Bedlow's  Island,  and  Castle  Wil- 
liam, and  the  heavy  ordnance  of  the 
men-of-war.  Salutes  were  repeated 
from  the  ships,  when,  at  the  end  of  the 
parade,  Vice-President  Morton,  Gov- 
ernor Flower,  and  others  passed  in  the 
steamer  Howa7'd  Carroll  dowm  the 
mighty  line.  The  parade  ceased  op- 
posite the  tomb  of  General  Grant, 
126th  Street,  in  the  Riverside  Park. 
The  same  afternoon,  an  "  athletic  car- 
nival "  was  transacted  at  Manhattan 
Field,  on  Sixth  Avenue;  and,  in  the 
evening,  a  parade  of  the  Catholic  so- 
cieties, and  a  chorus  concert  of  6,000 
from  the  German-American  societies 
at  the  Seventh  Regiment  Armory. 
Another  pyrotechnic  display  was  made 
from  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  but  was 
brought  to  a  hasty  close  by  the  pre- 
mature ignition  of  the  principal  piece, 
representing  Niagara  Falls. 

Wednesday,  the  anniversary  day, 
witnessed,  of  course,  the  culmination 
of  the  celebration  in  one  of  the  finest 
military  parades  ever  formed,  some 
70,000  being  in  line.  General  Martin 
T.  McMahon,  Grand  Marshal,  was  in 
command,  with  a  numerous  and  glit- 
tering staff.  The  marching  column 
was  headed  by  the  West  Point  Cadets, 
who  appeared  at  their  best.  Then 
came  the  field  batteries  of  the  Regu- 
lar Army  and  other  branches  of  the 
service,  including  the  Marine  Corps 
and  sailors  from  the  war  vessels,  then 
the  Signal  Corps  of  the  State  service, 
with  the  famous  city  regiments,  nota- 
bly the  favorite  Seventh,  and  another 
brigade  of  out-of-town  regiments  of 
the  National  Guard  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  with  batteries  and  inde- 
pendent companies,  and  the  Naval 
Reserve.     A  detachment  of   several 
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regiments  followed  from  the  National 
Guard  of  Pennsylvania,  led  by  Gover- 
nor Pattison,  and  the  picturesque  City 
Troop  of  Philadelphia.  Smaller  bodies 
from  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  and 
Massachusetts,  and  even  the  Gate  City 
Guard,  all  the  way  from  Atlanta,  Ga., 
closed  a  line  some  part  of  which  was 
on  the  march  from  lo  a.  m.  until  sun- 
down. It  is  estimated  that  not  less 
than  2,000,000  persons  witnessed  this 
parade.  In  the  absence  of  President 
Harrison,  kept  away  by  the  fatal  ill- 
ness of  his  wife,  the  Government  was 
represented  on  the  reviewing  stand 
by  the  Vice-President,  who  was  sup- 
ported by  Ex-President  Hayes,  Presi- 
dent-Elect  Cleveland,  Governor  Flow- 
er, and  other  Chief  Magistrates,  Gen- 
eral Schofield,  and  a  brilliant  cluster 
of  famous  men  and  women.  At  the 
close  of  the  parade,  the  Columbus 
Monument  was  unveiled  with  becom- 
ing ceremony.  An  address  was  pro- 
nounced by  Baron  Fava,  Italian  Min- 
ister to  the  United  States;  and  Gen- 
eral James  G.  Wilson  represented  the 
city  in  receiving  the  noble  gift  from 
Signor  Barsotti,  chairman  of  the  Ital- 
ian committee.  At  night  the  city  was 
illuminated,  and  another  series  of  fire- 
works set  off  from  the  great  bridge. 
A  stupendous  night  parade,  with  bi- 
cycle clubs  carrying  lanterns,  numer- 
ous historical  and  allegorical  floats, 
and  other  spectacular  features,  proved 
a  comparative  failure,  from  the  late- 
ness of  its  start,  the  weariness  of  the 
people,  and  the  darkness  that  settled 
upon  some  of  the  streets  before  they 
were  reached  by  the  procession. 

A  banquet  at  the  Lenox  Lyceum  on 
Thursday  evening  closed  the  New 
York  celebrations.  Mayor  Grant  pre- 
sided. 

The  Celebration  in  Chicago. 

Chicago  preferred  to  place  her  me- 
morial celebration  upon  the  true  an- 
niversary of  the  discovery,  Friday,  Oc- 
tober 21,  new  style.  On  this  day,  the 
great  military  parade  moved,  and  the 
wonderful  "  White  City  "  at  Jackson 
Park  was  dedicated  to  the  purposes  of 
the  Columbian  Fair.  The  entertain- 
ments of  the  week  opened  with  a  ball 
in  the  immense  Auditorium  on  Wed- 
nesday evening,  given  by  Chicago  so- 


ciety to  the  representatives  of  Federal, 
State,  and  Foreign  Governments,  and 
other  dignitaries.  The  next  day,  came 
the  civic  parade,  in  which  about  75,- 
000  persons  took  part,  with  massed 
lines  of  spectators  filling  every  avail- 
able square  foot  along  several  miles  of 
march,  and  estimated  at  1,200,000,  half 
a  million  of  them  from  out  of  town. 
President  Harrison  was  prevented 
from  appearing  by  the  illness  of  Mrs. 
Harrison,  and  the  Vice-President  was 
again  the  Nation's  foremost  repre- 
sentative. He,  with  other  eminent  per- 
sons, viewed  the  procession  from  a 
stand  erected  near  the  Postoffice. 
Major-General  Miles,commanding  the 
Military  Division  of  the  Pacific,  with 
his  numerous  staff,  was  Grand  Marshal 
of  the  day.  Governor  Fifer,  of  Illinois, 
and  Mayor  Washburne,  with  the  City 
Council,  were  escorted  by  the  Chicago 
Hussars,  in  their  unique  uniform  of 
black  and  white.  The  Governors  of 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Massachusetts, 
Iowa,  Colorado,  California,  and  Wash- 
ington,also  rode  in  the  procession  with 
their  staffs.  There  were  a  few  other 
military  features,  as  a  Scotch  regiment 
with  band  of  bag-pipes,  which  led  a 
heterogeneous  division  of  societies 
composed  of  Scotchmen,  Irishmen, 
Englishmen,  Italians,  Swedes,  Poles, 
and  others.  The  Italian  associations 
had  the  post  of  honor,  and,  among  oth- 
er attractive  exhibits,  presented  a  float 
carrying  a  miniature  Santa  Maria  roll- 
ing and  pitching  on  a  mimic  sea,  and 
full  of  sailors,  with  Columbus  himself 
on  the  lookout  at  the  bow.  The  Or- 
angemen and  Turners,  the  Catholic 
and  innumerable  societies  and  guilds 
of  native  American  membership,  the 
Indian  boys  with  their  gray  uniforms 
from  the  Carlisle  Industrial  School, 
2,000  boys  from  the  Chicago  public 
schools,  and  many  other  parts  of  the 
tremendous  column,  were  viewed  with 
peculiar  interest.  Another  ball  was 
given  in  the  evening  at  the  Armory  of 
the  First  Infantry;  and  a  dinner  by  the 
Chicago  Fellowship  Club,  to  1 15  of  the 
more  distinguished  guests.  Among 
them  were  Cardinal  Gibbons,  Ex-Pres- 
ident Hayes,  Vice-President  Morton, 
Chief  Justice  Fuller,  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Wanamaker,  Governor  McKinley, 
Dr.  Gaudens,  the  sculptor,  and  F.  D. 
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Millet,  the  artist,  Richard  Watson  Gil- 
der, editor  of  The  Century  Magazine^  Eu- 
gene Field,  and  many  others  eminent 
in  various  walks  of  life. 

The  World's  Fair  Dedication. 

The  next  day,  Friday  the  21st,  was 
the  great  day  of  the  commemoration. 
About  9  A.  M.,  a  long  line  of  carriages 
bearing  the  honored  guests  moved 
from  the  Auditorium  to  Washington 
Park,  a  mile  west  of  the  World's  Fair 


anew,  and  advanced  down  the  spacious 
thoroughfare  of  the  Plaisance,  to  the 
main  entrance  of  the  Fair  Grounds, 
where  it  was  greeted  with  a  national 
salute.  At  1 145  p.  m.,  its  objective  was 
reached  in  the  Manufactures  and  Lib- 
eral Arts  Building,  by  far  the  largest 
structure  the  hand  of  man  has  ever 
reared,  having  about  44  acres  of  floor 
and  gallery  space  under  its  roof. 
Through  the  wide  portals  of  this  gi- 
gantic edifice,  the  cavalry  escort  at  the 
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Grounds  (Jackson  Park),  at  the  ter- 
minus of  the  Midway  Plaisance  or 
broad  roadway  connecting  the  two. 
Here  about  15,000  troops,  comprising 
regular  infantry,  artillery,  and  ma- 
rines, and  State  militia  from  the  city 
and  other  parts  of  Illinois,and  from  In- 
diana, Michigan,  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  and 
Missouri,  were  drawn  up  in  brilliant 
array.  As  the  carriages  reached  the 
Park,  a  Presidential  salute  was  fired  by 
the  artillery,the  processionwas  formed 


head  of  the  column  rode  in  full  march- 
ing order  straight  into  the  building. 

Even  the  100,000  people  in  this  vast 
hall,  and  the  2,500  on  the  platform, 
did  not  fill  it;  but  they  made  an  audi- 
ence far  too  large  to  follow  the  pro- 
ceedings intelligently;  and  even  the 
powerful  orchestra  and  chorus,  num- 
bering nearly  5,000,  and  led  by  Theo- 
dore Thomas,  could  be  heard  but  a 
little  way.  Ex-Senator  Thomas  W. 
Palmer,  of  Detroit,  President  of  the 
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World's  Fair  Commission,  presided. 
The  chorus  sang-  a  Columbian  March 
written  for  the  occasion  by  Professor 
Paine.  An  elaborate  prayer  was  of- 
fered by  Bishop  Charles  H.  Fowler, 
of  California ;  and  introductory  and 
welcoming-  addresses  followed  from 
Director-General  Davis,  Mayor  Wash- 
burne,  and  others.  The  dedicatory 
ode  by  Miss  Harriet  F.  Monroe,  of 
Chicago,  was  partly  read  and  partly 
sung,  as  the  poet  had  effectively  ar- 
ranged several  stanzas.  It  depicts 
Columbia  receiving  the  nations  to 
behold  the  climax  of  her  greatness. 
Commemorative  medals  were  deliv- 
ered by  President  Palmer  to  the  mas- 
ter artists  of  the  Exhibition;  Haydn's 
noble  chorus,  "  The  heavens  are  tell- 
ing," was  sung;  and  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent, as  representative  of  the  nation, 
formally  accepted  and  dedicated  to 
all  humanity  "the  buildings  and  their 
appurtenances  intended  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  for  the  use 
of  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition, 
to  the  world's  progress  in  art,  in  sci- 
ence, in  agriculture,  and  in  manufac- 
ture." Then  followed  the  great  fea- 
ture of  the  occasion,  the  masterly  and 
eloquent  oration  of  Chauncey  M.  De- 
pew,  of  New  York.  Its  exordium  was 
especially  fine.  The  oration  of  Hon. 
Henry  Watterson,  the  brilliant  editor 
of  the  Louisville  Courier- Journal,  was 
another  happy  feature,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  warm  appreciation.  In 
comprehensiveness  of  scope,  it  per- 
haps fell  behind  the  masterly  effort 
of  Mr.  Depew;  but  it  was  even  more 
rhetorical  in  style,  and  was  delivered 
with  equal  fervor  and  energy.  Mrs. 
Potter  Palmer  also  spoke  as  the  offi- 
cial representative  of  her  sex,  and  as 
an  exponent  of  the  important  work 
done  and  yet  to  be  done  in  the  Expo- 
sition by  women. 

Prayer  by  Archbishop  Ireland,  of 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  a  benediction  by 
Rev.  Dr.  H.  C.  McCook,  of  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  closed  the  exercises. 

In  the  evening,  at  the  Auditorium, 
the  World's  Auxiliary  Columbian  Con- 
gress was  inaugurated,  "  to  organize 
and  cause  to  be  held,  during  the  sev- 
eral months  allotted  to  the  Exposition, 
international  conventions  of  the  schol- 
ars and  workers  of  the  world  along 


all  the  lines  of  human  progress  in  the 
various  departments  of  civilized  life." 
Three  magnificent  displays  of  fire- 
works were  made  in  widely  separated 
parts  of  the  city,  each  witnessed,  it  is 
estimated,  by  at  least  200,000  persons. 

THE  WORLD'S  FAIR. 

The  formal  dedication  of  the 
World's  Fair  buildings  took  place,  as 
described  in  the  preceding  article,  on 
Friday,  October  21. 

The  buildings  and  annexes  are  has- 
tening to  completion,  and  exhibits  are 
already  beginning  to  be  placed.  By 
December  i,  nearly  $12,500,000  had 
been  expended,  and  a  balance  of  about 
$636,000  was  in  hand.  The  gate  re- 
ceipts since  May  aggregated  $171,162. 
The  Horticultural  Building  has  been 
opened  as  a  winter  garden,  its  chief  at- 
traction a  miniature  mountain  with  its 
slopes  bearing  rare  flowers  in  the  same 
natural  order  as  upon  a  real  mountain. 
About  200  buildings  of  all  sizes  and 
purposes  are  upon  the  grounds,besides 
48  groups  of  sculpture  and  103  single 
figures,  all  of  heroic  size.  The  ar- 
rangements in  all  departments  are  on 
the  grandest  scale  ever  known.  Even 
the  man  who  buys  the  exclusive  privi- 
lege of  selling  peanuts  at  the  Fair, 
pays  $140,000  for  it,  and  as  much  more 
as  70  per  cent  of  his  gross  receipts  will 
add  after  this  payment  is  taken  from 
them.  Awards  are  to  be  made  to  ex- 
hibitors not  by  juries,  as  heretofore, 
but  by  individual  judges. 

Sunday  Closing. 

The  agitation  for  the  opening  of  the 
Fair  on  Sunday  was  renewed  with 
great  activity  upon  the  opening  of  the 
present  session  of  Congress,  which  has 
been  petitioned  to  repeal  the  prohib- 
itory clause  of  the  statute  passed  at  the 
last  session.  A  House  Committee  has 
given  several  animated  hearings  to  the 
advocates  and  opponents  of  the  repeal. 
Cardinal  Gibbons  and  Bishop  Henry 
C.  Potter,  of  New  York,  are  the  most 
noted  of  recent  accessions  to  the  ranks 
of  Sunday  openers,  who  claim  that  the 
Fair  may  be  made  to  minister  to  the 
artistic,  moral,  and  religious  education 
of  the  people  on  Sundays.  The  propo- 
sition to  open  the  gates  of  the  Fair  on 
Sundays,  but  not  to  allow  any  business 
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to  be  transacted,  or  the  machinery  to 
be  run,  is  favored  by  the  Directors, 
who  have  passed  a  resolution  to  that 
effect;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
sentiment  in  favor  of  Sunday  opening 
will  be  sufficiently  widespread  to  in- 
duce Congress  to  repeal  its  injunction 
compelling  the  closing  of  the  gates.  It 
is  possible  that  the  matter  may  be  set- 
tled by  the  courts ;  for  an  application 
has  been  made  for  an  injunction  to  re- 
strain the  Directors  from  closing  the 
gates  on  Sundays.  It  is  claimed  that 
Jackson  Park  is  public  property,  and 
that  the  right  of  the  people  of  Chicago 
to  use  and  enjoy  it  cannot  be  abridged 
on  Sunday  or  any  other  day. 

What  is  believed  to  be  the  highest 
price  ever  paid  for  any  coin,  modern 
or  antique,  has  been  paid  for  the  first 
perfect  Columbian  half-dollar  coined 
— $10,000,  paid  by  the  New  York  firm 
of  Wyckoff,  Seamans  &  Benedict, 
presumably  for  advertising  purposes. 
Large  sums  have  also  been  offered  for 
the  400th,  the  i492d,  and  the  i892d 
coins.  In  the  middle  of  December,  the 
distribution  of  the  issue  began ;  and, 
from  the  demand  already  met,  it  is 
probable  that  the  anticipations  of  the 
authorities  as  to  the  amount  to  be  real- 
ized from  the  issue,  will  be  fully  borne 
out. 

AFFAIRS  IN  VARIOUS  STATES. 

On  October  13,  the  New  York  State 
Court  of  Appeals  decided  that  the  Ap- 
portionment Act  of  1892,  passed  by  the 
New  York  Legislature,  which  had 
been  declared  unconstitutional  by  a 
lower  court,  was  constitutional,  and 
could  not  be  interfered  with  by  the  ju- 
diciary. Two  of  the  seven  Judges  dis- 
sented from  this  opinion. 

The  case  against  Mr.Charles  F.  Peck, 
Superintendent  of  the  State  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  accused  of  destroying 
public  documents  (p.  297),  came  to  an 
end  November  14  in  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sions at  Albany,  the  Judge  sustaining 
the  demurrers  to  the  indictments 
found  against  Mr.  Peck  and  his  ste- 
nographer. It  was  decided,  that,  as  the 
Superintendent  was  not  legally  re- 
quired to  keep  on  file  any  documents, 
and  no  office  was  provided  for  the 
preservation  of  such,  the  defendants 
could  not  commit  the  offense  charged. 
Vol.  II.-33. 


A  decision  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court,  given  on  December  5, 
affirmed,  as  against  the  claims  of  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad,  the  counter- 
claims of  the  city  of  Chicago  and  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Illinois  and  of 
the  United  States,  to  ownership  of  the 
submerged  lands  under  navigable  wa- 
ters along  the  water-front  of  the  city  of 
Chicago.  The  disputed  lands  include 
about  1,050  acres  stretched  along  about 
one  and  four-fifths  miles  of  water- 
front of  the  most  valuable  part  of  the 
harbor.  In  1869,  by  an  act  of  the  Illi- 
nois Legislature,  the  Railroad  was 
granted  certain  rights  along  thewater- 
front  of  the  city,  and,  it  claimed,  the 
ownership  of  the  water-front  itself. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  city  and  the 
State  held  the  water-front  to  be  public 
property  which  could  not  be  vested  in 
a  private  corporation,and  claimed  that 
any  rights  granted  by  the  act  of  1 869 
had  been  repealed  by  a  law  of  1873. 
The  case  was  decided  against  the  Rail- 
road by  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court,  and  this  decision  has  now  been 
finally  upheld.  The  Railroad  has  250 
feet  right  of  way,  and  what  it  has  built 
on  along  the  edge  of  the  lake;  but  the 
proprietorship  of  the  submerged  lands 
under  navigable  waters  is  vested  in 
the  public ;  and  Legislatures  are  in- 
competent to  interfere  with  State,  mu- 
nicipal, and  national  control  over  the 
same. 

The  constitutionality  of  the  "Miner" 
Law,  as  affirmed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Michigan,  was  upheld  on  Oc- 
tober 17,  by  a  decision  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  Under  this 
law.  Presidential  electors  are  chosen 
by  Congressional  Districts  instead  of 
by  the  State  as  a  whole  (see  Vol.  I.,  p. 
303).  The  court  holds  that  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution,  which  commands 
that  "each  State  shall  appoint,  in  such 
manner  as  the  Legislature  thereof 
may  direct,  a  number  of  Electors, 
etc,"  does  not  contain  any  limitation 
upon  the  right  of  the  State  to  specify 
the  method  by  which  those  Electors 
shall  be  chosen. 

DEATH  OF  MRS.  HARRISON. 

In  the  midst  of  the  distractions  of 
the  late  electoral  campaign.  President 
Harrison  was  sadly  afflicted  by  the 
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death  of  the  lady,  who,  as  the  mistress 
of  his  home,  had  shared  the  struggles 
of  his  early  career,  and  enjoyed  with 
him  the  later  honors  of  his  great  ad- 
vancement. The  disease  which  caused 
Mrs.  Harrison's  death  was  consump- 
tion, developed  as  an  after-effect  of  a 
severe  attack  of  la  grippe.  Relief  had 
been  sought  in  a  change  of  scene  and 
air,  first  at  Virginia  Beach,  and  after- 
wards at  Loon  Lake,  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks;  but  the  long  struggle  proved  a 
hopeless  one,  and,  on  September  21, 
Mrs.  Harrison  was  taken  back  to  the 
White  House,  where  she  died  on  the 
morning  of  October  24.  From  all  parts 
of  the  country  and  from  abroad,  came 
exhibitions  of  profound  respect  for 
the  deceased,  and  of  deepest  sympa- 
thy for  the  President.  On  Friday,  Oc- 
tober 28,  the  body  was  interred  in 
Crown  Hill  Cemetery,  Indianapolis. 
The  sad  event  contributed  much  to 
modify  the  asperities  of  the  campaign. 

PERSONAL,   ETC. 

On  November  15,  President  Har- 
rison nominated  William  Potter,  of 
Pennsylvania,  Minister  to  Italy;  D.  P. 
Thompson, of  Oregon,  Minister  to  Tur- 
key; and  E.  C.  Little,  of  Kansas,  Agent 
and  Consul-General  to  Egypt.  On 
December  12,  P.  C.  Cheney,  of  New 
Hampshire,  was  nominated  Minister  to 
Switzerland;  and  G.  M.  Lambertson, 
of  Nebraska,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  in  place  of  A.  B.  Nettle- 
ton,  resigned.  F.  J.  Grant,  of  Wash- 
ington, was  nominated  December  22, 
Minister  to  Bolivia;  Colonel  Nicholas 
Smith,  on  the  same  date,  being  trans- 
ferred from  the  Consulship  at  Three 
Rivers,Que.,  to  a  similar  post  at  Liege, 
Belgium. 

On  October  16,  Judge  Henry  W. 
Blodgett,  of  the  United  States  District 
Court  in  Chicago,  forwarded  his  resig- 
nation to  Washington,  to  take  effect 
December  5. 

On  December  1 2,  the  announcement 
was  made  that  the  $1,500,000  building- 
erected  by  Mr.  P.  D.  Armour  in  Chi- 
cago, was  intended  as  the  home  of  the 
Armour  Institute,  to  be  a  complete 
school  for  technical  training,  and  for 
instruction  in  science  and  art — sub- 
stantially what  the  Pratt  and  Drexel 
Institutes  are  to  Brooklyn  and  Phila- 


delphia respectively.  Mr.  Armour  has 
also  provided  an  endowment  yielding 
an  annual  income  of  $50,000,  Dr.  F. 
W.  Gunsaulus,  Pastor  of  Plymouth 
Congregational  Church,  is  to  be  the 
head  of  the  new  institution. 

By  the  gift  of  an  additional  $1,000,- 
000,  Mr.  J.  D.  Rockefeller  has  recently 
increased  the  total  of  his  benefactions 
to  the  Chicago  University  to  $3,600,- 
000.  With  other  large  contributions 
and  bequests,  the  resources  of  this 
institution  now  amount  to  about 
$7,000,000. 

On  December  27,  with  appropriate 
and  impressive  ceremonies,  the  corner- 
stone of  the  great  Cathedral  of  St.  John 
the  Divine,  to  be  erected  in  Morning- 
side  Park,  New  York,  was  laid  by  Bish- 
op Potter.  The  structure  is  intended 
to  be  a  type  of  the  achievements  and 
aspirations  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States,  and  will 
be,  when  completed,  the  most  impos- 
ing religious  structure  in  the  New 
World. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  West- 
ern Associated  Press  in  Detroit,  Mich., 
on  November  30,  the  report  of  the 
special  committee  on  reorganization 
was  approved.  The  preliminary  work 
of  reorganization  was  concluded  the 
following  day  in  Chicago,  111.,  under 
the  name  of  "The  Associated  Press," 
the  new  charter  being  taken  out  un- 
der the  laws  of  Illinois.  In  the  recon- 
structed service,  for  which  arrange- 
ments are  not  yet  fully  completed,  en- 
deavor will  be  made  to  cover  territory 
more  effectually,  especially  in  the  re- 
mote AVest. 

On  October  29,  the  Inman  Line 
steamer  City  of  Paris  arrived  at  New 
York  City  from  Queenstown,  having 
broken  three  world's  records.  She 
had  made  the  voyage  of  2,872  miles 
in  5  days  14  hours  24  minutes,  the 
fastest  westward  trip  on  record.  On 
October  17,  she  had  completed  the 
longest  day's  run  on  record,  530  miles, 
beating  her  own  former  record  by  ten 
miles.  And,  with  an  average  speed 
of  20.70  knots  an  hour,  she  had  made 
the  best  average  speed  on  record,  the 
best  previous  average  being  her  own, 
of  20.48  knots. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Prison  Reform  Association  as- 
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sembled  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  December 
3.  The  annual  address  was  delivered 
by  Ex-President  Hayes,  who  laid  par- 
ticular stress  upon  the  evils  of  unre- 
stricted immigration,  and  upon  the 
importance  of  a  wise  training  of  the 
young. 

By  provisions  of  the  will  of  Jay 
Gould,  the  vast  estate  valued  at  $72,- 
000,000  is  to  be  kept  within  the  fam- 
ily, all  of  it  going  to  Mr.  Gould's  six 
children,  except  small  sums  given  to 
his  brother  and  three  sisters.  The 
four  sons  now  of  age  are  made  exec- 
utors. Mr.  George  J.  Gould  is  given 
practical  control  in  the  disposal  of  the 
stocks.  The  immediate  effect  of  Mr. 
Gould's  death,  instead  of  a  depression, 
was  a  slight  advancement  in  the  stocks 
of  most  of  the  corporations  in  which 
he  was  interested. 

CANADIAN  AFFAIRS. 
Dominion  Politics. 

The  expected  retirement  of  Sir  John 
Abbott  has  become  a  certainty ,  and 
the  accession  to  the  Premiership  of 
Sir  John  Thompson,  the  Minister  of 
Justice,  is  by  no  means  the  least  im- 
portant incident  m  the  long  era  of 
Cabinet  adjustment  which  has  follow- 
ed the  death  of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald. 

It  was  not  until  December  5  that 
the  personnel  of  the  new  Cabinet  was 
announced,  as  follows  :  Premier  and 
Minister  of  Justice,  Sir  John  Thomp- 
son ;  of  Finance,  Hon.  G.  E.  Foster ; 
of  Public  Works,  Hon.  J.  A.  Ouimet ; 
of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Hon.  Mac- 
kenzie Bowell ;  of  Railways  and  Ca- 
nals, Hon.  J.  G.  Haggart ;  of  the  In- 
terior, Hon.  T.  M.  Daly;  of  Militia, 
Hon.  J.  C.  Patterson  ;  of  Agriculture, 
Hon.  A.  R.  Angers ;  of  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  Hon.  C.  H.  Tupper ;  Post- 
master-General, Sir  A.  Caron;  Secre- 
tary, of  State,  Hon.  John  Costigan  ; 
President  of  the  Council,  Hon.  W.  B. 
Ives;  Ministers  without  portfolios.  Sir 
J.  J.  C.  Abbott,  Hon.  Frank  Smith, 
and  Hon.  John  Carling;  Comptroller 
of  Customs,  Hon.  N.  Clarke  Wallace; 
Comptroller  of  Inland  Revenue,  Hon. 
J.  F.  Wood ;  and  Solicitor-General, 
Hon.  J.  J.  Curran. 

In  this  reconstruction,  the  reader 
will  note  important  changes.     The 


portfolios  of  Inland  Revenue  and  Cus- 
toms are  abolished,  and  all  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  Dominion,  so 
far  as  they  can  be  affected  by  official 
guidance,  are  concentrated  in  a  newly 
created  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce.  The  former  Departments 
of  Customs  and  Inland  Revenue  are 
placed  under  Comptrollers,  with  duties 
similar  to  those  of  Under-Secretaries 
of  State  in  Great  Britain.  The  Solici- 
tor-Generalship is  also  a  new  office. 
Neither  the  two  Comptrollers  nor  the 
Solicitor-General  will  have  a  vote  in 
determining  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Hon.  A.  R.  Angers,  lately  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of  the  Province  of 
Quebec,  and  Hon.  Messrs.  Ives,  Wal- 
lace, Wood,  and  Curran,  are  new  ac- 
quisitions to  the  Ministry.  Hon.  E. 
r)ewdney,late  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
becomes  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia ;  and  Hon.  J.  A.  Chap- 
leau,  late  Minister  of  Customs,  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of  Quebec. 

The  above  changes  in  the  Ministry 
of  the  Dominion  involve  no  material 
change  in  policy;  and  the  hold  of  the 
Liberal-Conservative  party  upon  the 
country  is  still  very  strong  Of  this 
fact,  the  re-election  by  acclamation  of 
the  Hon.  Messrs.  Ives,  Wallace,  Wood, 
and  Curran — the  four  new  members 
of  the  Government,  whose  acceptance 
of  office  necessitated  their  appeal  a 
second  time  to  their  constituencies — 
is  an  emphatic  indication. 

The  new  Premier,  Sir  John  Thomp- 
son, has  long  been  the  recognized 
power  in  the  Government.  Though 
nominally  leader  only  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  he  has  been  practically 
the  successor  of  Sir  John  A.  Macdon- 
ald; and,  when  it  became  evident  that 
through  failing  health  Sir  John  Ab- 
bott must  soon  be  compelled  to  retire, 
the  prevailing  sentiment  turned  to- 
ward Sir  John  Thompson  as  by  all 
means  the  strongest  man  for  the  po- 
sition to  which  he  has  now  been  called. 
He  enters  upon  his  office  confronted 
with  several  important  problems,some 
of  them  of  extreme  delicacy — the 
vexed  question  of  Separate  Schools 
for  Manitoba,  the  adjustment  of  tariff 
relations  with  the  United  States,  the 
development  of  Canadian  foreign 
trade   within   the   Empire,   etc.      In 
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dealing  with  these,  he  will  find  ample 
scope  for  his  acknowledged  acumen 
and  tact. 

The  investigation,  by  a  Royal  Com- 
mission, of  the  charges  against  Sir 
Adolphe  Caron  (p.  193),  has  been  car- 
ried on  in  spite  of  the  refusal  of  Mr. 
Edgar,  the  Member  who  originally 
made  the  charges,  to  attend.  He  ob- 
jected, it  will  be  remembered,  to  the 
alterations  made  in  his  charges  at  the 
instance  of  the  Government,  and  to 
the  alleged  irregularity  of  the  Com- 
mission. Some  important  evidence 
has  been  adduced,  which  virtually  es- 
tablishes the  charge  of  using  for  elec- 
tion purposes  large  amounts  of  money 
received  from  railroad  contractors  sub- 
ventioned  by  the  Government.  At 
the  time  of  the  election  of  1887,  for 
example,  Mr.  Beemer,  who  was  inter- 
ested in  the  construction  of  the  Que- 
bec &  Lake  St.  John  Railway,  an  en- 
terprise subsidized  by  the  Dominion 
Government^  contributed  $25,000  to 
the  Conservative  funds.  This  money 
passed  from  a  contractor  to  a  financier 
interested  in  the  road  ;  from  him  to 
Sir  A.  Caron;  from  him  to  Mr.  Thos. 
McGreevy;  and  from  the  last  named 
to  the  electors.  Sir  A.  Caron  is  not 
charged,  it  will  be  noted,  with  having 
pocketed  any  of  the  money  himself ; 
but  as  a  result  of  these  partial  dis- 
closures, it  will  be  interesting  to  watch 
w^hat  action  the  Government  will  take 
when  the  Commissioners  submit  their 
report.  Mr.  Edgar  has  intimated  his 
intention  to  renew  his  demand  that 
the  whole  matter  shall  be  *'  probed  to 
the  bottom." 


Quebec. 

The  Government  is  having  increased 
difficulties  in  collecting  the  new  direct 
taxes,  as  many  of  the  rate-payers  have 
not  only  refused  to  pay,  but  have  en- 
tered judgment  protests  against  the 
attempt  to  collect. 

As  a  result  of  the  agitation  due  to 
the  already  overburdened  state  of  the 
Province,  we  mentioned  in  our  last 
number  (p.  302),  that  two  publications, 
L' Echo  des  Deux  Montagues  and  Canada 
Revue,  had  strongly  condemned  the 
system  under  which  large  ecclesiasti- 
cal estates  are  exempted  from  taxa- 
tion, and  power  given  to  the  church 
authorities  to  add  to  the  pecuniary 
burdens  of  their  parishioners.  Owing 
to  their  outspoken  attacks  against 
what  they  regarded  as  clerical  abuse, 
the  two  publications  referred  to  were, 
about  the  middle  of  November,  eccle- 
siastically condemned.  In  a  pastoral 
from  Archbishop  Fabre,  of  Montreal, 
the  faithful  were  forbidden,  "  under 
penalty  of  refusal  of  the  sacraments, 
to  print,  to  deliver,  to  keep,  to  sell,  to 
distribute,  to  read,  to  receive,  or  to 
have  in  their  possession  these  two 
dangerous  and  wicked  journals." 

The  matter  is  likely  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  courts.  The  proprietors 
of  the  Canada  Revue  have,  at  the  close 
of  the  year,  served  upon  Archbishop 
Fabre  a  notarial  protest,  denying  that 
anything  against  the  religion  or  teach- 
ings of  the  Church  had  ever  been  pub- 
lished in  the  columns  of  their  journal^ 
and  asking  that  the  ecclesiastical  cen- 
sure be  revoked.  If  this  be  refused, 
an  action  in  the  civil  courts  will  fol- 
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low,  to  test  the  right  of  the  clergy  to 
destroy,  by  coercion,  an  enterprise  car- 
ried on  in  violation  of  none  of  the  or- 
dinary laws  of  the  land. 

The  Cabinet  readjustment  at  Otta- 
wa, including  the  entry  into  the  Min- 
istry of  Lieutenant-Governor  A.  R. 
Angers,  and  the  transfer  of  Hon.  J.  A. 
Chapleau  to  the  vacant  Lieutenant- 
Governorship,  was  followed,  Decem- 
ber 13,  by  the  resignation  of  Premier 
De  Boucherville,  the  latter  being  un- 
willing to  continue  in  office  under  M. 
Chapleau  as  Lieutenant-Governor.  M, 
Taillon  was  immediately  intrusted 
with  the  task  of  forming  a  Govern- 
ment; and,  although  he  was  imswerv- 
ing  in  his  loyalty  to  the  Conservative 
party  at  the  time  of 
the  Riel  agitation  and 
the  formation  of  the 
Castor  faction,  the 
latter  are  now  appar- 
ently  co-operating 
with  loyalty  under 
him.  As  at  present 
constituted,  the  Que- 
bec Government  is 
moderate  Conserva- 
tive, with  an  admix- 
ture of  the  Castor 
•element  in  the  Minis- 
terial offices. 

The  recent  trial 
of  Hon.  M.  Mercier, 
which  ended  on  No- 
vember 4,  in  his  ac- 
quittal, was  perhaps 
the  greatest  State 
trial  ever  held  in  Canada.  Never  be- 
fore had  an  Ex-Premier  been  tried  for 
malfeasance  in  office.  It  was  in  June 
last  (pp,  91  and  195),  that  MM.  Mercier 
and  Pacaud  were  committed  to  trial 
on  the  charge  of  conspiring  to  defraud, 
first,  the  province,  and,  second,  the 
■Caisse  d'Economie,  a  Quebec  bank,  of 
the  sum  of  $60,000,  by  means  of  a  con- 
tract for  a  supply  of  stationery,  let  to 
M.  Langlais,  whereby  the  latter  was 
authorized  to  raise  $60,000  on  the  cred- 
it of  the  province,  although  no  station- 
ery had  been  delivered.  True  bills 
were  also  found  on  three  other 
charges,  comprising  the  receiving  and 
retaining  of  moneys  out  of  subsidies  to 
three  different  railroads.  Li  charging 
the  jury,  the  Judge  pointed  out  that 
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M.  Mercier's  action  was  official  and 
agreed  to  by  his  colleagues.  The  Lang- 
lais contract  had  never  been  carried 
out,  and  the  Government  had  never 
paid  the  money.  This  removed  the 
charge  of  conspiracy  with  an  outsider 
to  defraud  the  province.  As  to  at- 
tempted fraud  upon  the  bank,  the 
Judge  pointed  out  that  the  institution 
had  collateral  security  indorsed  by  M. 
Langlais,  from  whom  it  was  entitled 
to  recover,  and  that  there  was  no  evi- 
dence of  a  proposal  that  the  bank 
should  lose.  In  view  of  such  consid- 
erations, the  jury  brought  in  a  verdict 
of  acquittal  on  all  the  charges.  On 
the  announcement  of  the  verdict,  M. 
Mercier  was  given  an  enthusiastic 
ovation.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  he 
will  re-enter  political 
life. 

The  Northwest. 

The  Manitoba 
School  question  is  still 
an  unsettled  problem. 
The  formal  appeal 
of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic minority  in  the 
Province  was  for- 
warded to  the  Do- 
minion Government 
in  October,  asking 
that  the  Governor- 
General  in  Council 
make  a  remedial 
order  against  the  op- 
eration of  the  Man- 
itoba Act  of  1890,  and  restore  to 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  province 
their  alleged  rights  to  public  separate 
schools.  The  appeal  lays  great  stress 
upon  the  promise  implied  in  the  re- 
port of  Sir  John  Thompson  last  year, 
in  which  the  Minister  intimated  that 
when  the  courts  had  decided  on  the 
constitutionality  of  the  ManitobaLaw, 
the  time  for  a  review  of  the  situation 
by  the  Federal  authorities  would  have 
arrived. 

It  is  not  yet  known  what  course  the 
Government  will  pursue  in  the  mat- 
ter; but  the  proposal  to  interfere  with 
a  law  which  has  received  the  sanction 
of  a  Provincial  Legislature,  and  has 
been  declared  wholly  intra  vires  by  the 
Imperial  Privy  Council,  is  one  of  the 
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gravest  political  and  constitutional 
importance.  None  more  delicate  has 
ever  confronted  the  authorities  of  the 
Dominion. 

The  situation  in  the  Northwest  Ter- 
ritories has  materially  changed  during 
the  quarter.  When  our  last  number 
went  to  press,  the  reader  will  remem- 
ber, the  parties  in  the  Assembly  were 
evenly  divided,  Mr.  Cayley,  the  Gov- 
ernment leader,  being  unable  to  con- 
fer the  Speakership  upon  an  opponent. 
The  Assembly  had  been  prorogued. 
During  the  recess,  the  death  of  one 
of  the  supporters  of  the  Administra- 
tion, and  the  election  of  a  supporter 
of  Mr.  Haultain,  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition,  placed  the  Administration 
in  a  minority.  The  result  is  that  Mr. 
Haultain  has  again  assumed  the  reins 
of  Government. 

The  Assembly  met  a  few  weeks 
before  the  close  of  the  year,  and  has 
passed  the  amended  School  bill  which 
has  recently  caused  so  much  trouble. 
Under  the  Northwest  Constitution, 
the  dual  system  is  recognized.  The 
bill  consequently  aims  only  to  keep 
the  Separate  system  within  moderate 
limits.  It  places  the  educational  af- 
fairs of  the  Territories  in  charge  of  a 
Council  of  Public  Instruction,  com- 
posed of  the  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  four  other  persons,  two  of 
whom  shall  be  Roman  Catholics,  and 
two  Protestants.  The  schools  shall 
be  Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant  ac- 
cording to  the  majority  of  the  rate- 
payers; but  religious  instruction  may 
not  be  given  before  3.30  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  the  attendance  of  chil- 
dren at  such  instruction  shall  be  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  parents.  With 
the  exception  of  religious  instruction, 
which  is  not  compulsory,  the  Separate 
schools  are  thus  placed  on  the  same 
basis  as  the  Public  schools,  being  en- 
tirely under  State  control. 

The  Maritime  Provinces. 

The  question  of  the  final  disposal 
to  be  made  of  the  Intercolonial  Rail- 
way has  of  late  excited  much  specu- 
lation in  the  Canadian  press.  The 
road  represents  an  outlay  of  some 
$53,000,000,  and  was  originally  built 
by  the  Federal  Government,  with  a 
political,  not  a  financial,  object  direct- 


ly in  view — as  a  bond  of  Confedera- 
tion which  the  Maritime  Provinces  in- 
sisted upon  as  a  necessary  condition 
to  their  entry  into  the  Dominion.  The 
road  has  always  been  worked  by  the 
Government,  and,  from  a  financial 
point  of  view,  has  been  a  failure,  the 
accounts  failing  to  balance  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  yearly. 
It  is,  accordingly,  proposed,  notably 
by  the  Toronto  Globe^  to  hand  over  the 
Intercolonial  to  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  in  return  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  fast  Atlantic  steamship  ser- 
vice by  way  of  a  Canadian  port. 

Theliveliest  opposition  to  the  scheme 
has  been  aroused.  The  Liberal  papers 
in  general  speak  out  boldly  against  it; 
and,  throughout  the  Maritime  Prov- 
inces, Conservatives  and  Liberals  alike 
object  to  it.  The  main  objections  are 
based  upon  the  fear  that  the  transfer 
of  the  road  would  confer  upon  a  pri- 
vate corporation  the  railway  control 
of  the  Maritime  Provinces.  Were  the 
United  States  to  cut  off  the  bonding 
privilege  which  now  admits  Canadian 
products  to  the  American  seaboard  in 
winter,  the  only  remaining  outlet 
would  be  by  the  Intercolonial. 

The  New  Brunswick  Legislature 
was  dissolved  early  in  October,  and 
new  elections  held  October  22.  The 
Government  is  returned  to  power  with 
about  25  Members  in  a  House  of  41, 
but  the  Premier,  Hon.  A.  G.  Blair, 
with  three  of  his  supporters,  was  de- 
feated in  York  County,  which  includes 
Fredericton,  the  capital.  The  aboli- 
tion of  the  Upper  House,  voted  some 
time  ago,  now  goes  into  effect;  and 
New  Brunswick  now  ranks  with  the 
majority  of  the  Canadian  provinces  in 
having  only  one  legislative  body. 

Other  Canadian  Affairs. 

The  British  Board  of  Agriculture^ 
early  in  November,  issued  an  order 
prohibiting  the  importation  of  live 
Canadian  cattle  into  Great  Britain. 
This  action  was  based  on  the  discov- 
ery, made  in  the  early  part  of  Octo- 
ber^ of  cases  of  pleuro-pneumonia  in 
cattle  which  had  been  landed  from 
Canadian  vessels  and  shipped  to  dif- 
ferent points  in  Scotland.  Under  the 
Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act  of 
1878,  the  Board  of  Agriculture  may» 
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at  its  discretion,  insist  that  all  live  an-        The  growth  of  the  Canadian  export 

imals  imported  shall  be  slaughtered  trade  to  various  countries  in  the  last 

at  the  landing  docks,  for  it  seems  to  two  years  is  shown  by  the  following 

have  been  proved  that  pleuro-pneu-  table,  which  gives  the  total  volume 

monia,  unlike  foot-and-mouth  disease,  of  Canadian  exports  in  both  1891  and 

can  be  conveyed  only  by  immediate  1892  : 

contact  with  the  animal.     Heretofore,  Canadian  exports. 

however,  Canada   has  been   deemed  to  iSqs.  isqi. 

free  from  the  disease,  and  the  Scotch  Great  Britain $64,906,549    $49,280,858 

stock-feeders  and  graziers  have  shown  United  States 33.830,696     41,138,695 

a  fondness  for  Canadian   cattle,  the  West  Indies 3,546,559       3,122,770 

annual  imports  of  which  amount  to  Sewfo^lldllnr i :      ra^l%       ,.,& 
about  ^1,171,000.  As  to  how  the  pres- 
ent prohibition  will  affect  the  Cana-        For  several  causes  which  might  be 

dian  cattle  trade,  opinions  differ.     It  assigned,  the  most  notable  of  which  is 

will  not  necessarily  prevent  the  fat-  based  on  consideration  of  the  foreign 

tening  of  stock,  and  the  shipping  of  restrictions  upon  Canadian  trade,  and 

the  same  to  Great  Britain.  the  consequent  necessity  of  enlarging 

Owing  to  the  receipt  of  census  fig-  the    pOvSsibilities   of    Canadian    com- 

ures  from  the  remote  interior  of  Brit-  merce,  the  question  of  the  political  fu- 

ish  Columbia,  the  figure  for  the  total  ture  of  Canada  has  recently  come  into 

population  of  the  Dominion  as  already  especial  prominence.     It  is  yet  in  the 

published  (see  Vol.  I.,  p.  437),  must  be  stage  of  preliminary  agitation,  and  has 

increased  by  222.    The  figures  of  a  re-  not  been  crystallized  into  the  avowed 

turn  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  platform  of  any  political  party;  but  the 

River  are  also  still  to  be  added  when  increased  attention  now  being  given  to 

received.  it  must  make  the  question  ere  long  an 

Canadians  resident  in  the  United  important  factor  in  Canadian  political 

States  number  980,941,  as  against  717,-  life.    The  Conservative  party  is  as  yet 

157  ten  years  ago,  an  increase  of  about  the  stronghold  of  the  adherents  of  con- 

37  per  cent.     Of  these,  380,167  live  in  tinned  British  connection  and  Impe- 

New  England,  an  increase  of  consid-  rial  Federation.    The  advocates  of  Ca- 

erably  over  100  per  cent.     The  latter  nadian  Independence  and  of  Political 

comprise  174,406  English,  and  205,761  Union  with  the  United  States,  on  the 

French.  other  hand,   are  recruited  from  the 

Canada's  foreign  trade  for  the  fiscal  ranks  of  both  the  old  parties.    In  Soh- 

year  1892,  aggregated  $241, 369, 443, the  nier  Park,  Montreal,  on  November  28, 

greatest  figure  reached  since  Confed-  at  a  large  meeting  held  under  the  au- 

eration,  a  gain  of  $23,000,000  as  com-  spices  of  Elgin  Myers,  the  official  who 

pared  with  1891.     Exports  were  ;$i  13,-  was  dismissed  by  the  Ontario  Premier 

963,375,  also  thegreatest  ever  reached,  a  few  months  ago  for  his  advocacy 

a  gain  of  $15,500,000  in  a  year.     Im-  of  Political   Union  with  the  United 

ports  were  $127,406,068,  against  $119,-  States  (p.  194),  the  various  views  were 

967,638  in  1891.  discussed;  and  opinions  were  pretty 

The  following  table  shows  the  vol-  evenly  divided.  The  Liberal  Associa- 
ume  of  Canada's  trade  with  various  tion  of  South  Norfolk  has  resolved  in 
countries  for  the  last  two  years,  and  favor  of  Political  Union;  andtheques- 
the  importance  of  the  growing  traffic  tion  has  also  been  considered  by  the 
with  Great  Britain  :  Young  Conservatives  and  the  Cham- 
cANADA's  AGGREGATE  TRADE.  ^^^  ^f  Commercc,  of  Torouto.  Two 
Pf^^y^  jg  ^g  French  journals.  La  Patrie  and  L  Echo 
Great  Britain $106,254,984  $91,328,384  ^^^  ^^^^  Montagues,  have  openly  fa- 
United  States 86,968,268      94,824,352  vored  union  with  the  United  States  ; 

West  Indies 7,638,846       6,360,926  and  a  new  periodical,  77/^  ^S?/;/,  has  very 

Germany 6,526,228       4.336,232  recently  been  started  in  Toronto,  in 

France 2,770,173        2,565,877  eimnnrt  of  the  qamp  vipw<? 

Newfoundland....        2,503.963        2,218,911  ^^^^S'^^^}}^^^^'^.^  "^l^^^^'  .    ^.       ^ 
China  and  Japan..       3,300,108       2,202.402         ■•■  he  Chief  Justiceship  of   the  Su- 

South  America...       1,906,291       1,782,950  preme  Court  of  Canada,  rendered  va- 
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cant  by  the  death  of  Sir  William 
Ritchie,  was  filled  on  October  i  by 
the  appointment  of  Justice  Strong,  a 
Puisne  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
since  1875. 

The  fine  new  buildings  of  Victoria 
University,  in  the  Queen's  Park,  To- 
ronto, were  formally  opened  October 
25  They  are  elaborate,  commodious, 
and  well  furnished,  having  cost  about 
$212,000.  Victoria  has  been,  at  all 
times  since  its  transition  from  an  acad- 
emy to  a  College  in  1841,  and  partic- 
ularly during  its  career  since  1844  as 
a  University,  the  main  educational  in- 
stitution of  Methodism  in  Canada. 
The  enthusiastic  opening  of  the  new 
buildings  in  Toronto  marked  the  final 
termination  of  the  long  federation  dis- 
pute, which  at  one  time  threatened  a 
disruption  among  the  friends  of  the 
denomination. 

Lord  Ripon,  the  Colonial  Secretary, 
has  refused  to  approve  the  Canadian 
Copyright  Law,  pointing  out  that  the 
existing  treaty  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  ought  to  include 
copyright  to  United  States  citizens 
domiciled  in  Canada. 

Colonel  Nicholas  Smith,  the  Amer- 
ican Consul  at  Three  Rivers,  Que., 
has  brought  an  action  against  that 
city  to  recover  $40,000  for  libel.  Some 
time  ago,  he  reported  to  Washington 
strongly  condemning  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  Three  Rivers;  and  the  City 
Council,  absolutely  contradicting  his 
report,  demanded  his  recall. 

The  village  of  Ste.  Anne  de  Beau- 
pre,  Que.,  was  devastated  by  fire  Oc- 
tober 24.  Some  fifty  houses  were  de- 
stroyed, but  the  far-famed  church  and 
relics  were  saved. 

On  October  10,  the  country  was 
shocked  by  the  news  of  a  triple  mur- 
der committed  at  the  village  of  New 
Bliss,Ont.  An  old  man  named  Luckey, 
his  wife,  and  daughter  were  killed, 
and  their  house  set  fire  to.  The  mur- 
dered man's  son,  Charles  Luckey,  an 
ex-convict,  is  awaiting  trial,  charged 
with  the  crime. 

NEWFOUNDLAND. 

An  important  Conference  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Newfoundland  and 
Canadian  Governments,  was  held  in 
Halifax,  N.  S.,  during  the  week  ended 


November  15.  The  Dominion  was 
represented  by  Sir  John  Thompson, 
Minister  of  Justice  ;  Hon.  Mackenzie 
Bowell,  Minister  of  Militia  ;  and  Hon. 
J.  A.  Chapleau,  then  Minister  of  Cus- 
toms ;  while  Premier  Sir  William 
Whiteway,  Colonial  Secretary  Bond, 
and  Hon.  A.  W.  Harvey  attended  in 
behalf  of  the  colony.  The  delibera- 
tions were  harmonious  throughout  ; 
and,  as  a  result,  it  is  probable  that  the 
trade  and  fisheries  questions  in  dis- 
pute between  the  two  Governments 
will  soon  be  amicably  settled.  A  unit- 
ed line  of  action  was  agreed  upon  re- 
garding the  continuance  of  the  modus 
Vivendi,  under  which  licenses  are  issued 
and  bait  sold  to  United  States  vessels. 

The  full  proceedings  of  the  Confer- 
ence have  not  yet  been  published.  It 
is  said  that  the  question  of  political 
union,  about  which  there  has  been 
much  talk  of  late,  was  incidentally 
discussed.  With  this  question,  of 
course,  the  delegates  had  no  power  to 
deal  in  any  other  than  an  informal 
way.  It  is  rumored,  however,  that  a 
basis  of  union  was  drafted,  which,  if 
accepted  by  the  Newfoundland  Gov- 
ernment, may  be  submitted  to  a  ple- 
bescite  in  the  island. 

There  is,  undoubtedly,  in  both  Can- 
ada and  Newfoundland,  a  growing 
sentiment  in  favor  of  union.  It  would 
have  certain  advantages.  It  would  do 
away  w^ith  the  present  isolation  of  the 
colonists  ;  it  would  stimulate  traffic 
with  the  Dominion,  and  would  cheap- 
en the  necessaries  of  life  to  the  fish- 
ermen, particularly  along  the  west 
coast,  who  get  their  supplies  from  Can- 
ada ;  it  would  expand  the  market  for 
Canadian  produce  ;  it  would  give  the 
Dominion  the  key  to  the  St.  Lawrence; 
and  it  would  put  the  fisheries  under  a 
united  control  and  a  united  policy. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  diffi- 
culties in  the  way,  which  many  think 
insuperable.  Until  Great  Britain  and 
France  reach  a  definite  and  permanent 
settlement  of  the  difficulties  arising 
out  of  the  territorial  rights  now  pos- 
sessed by  France  in  Newfoundland, 
Canada  will  hardly  consent  to  the  in- 
clusion of  the  colony  in  the  Dominion. 
Moreover, the  adjustment  of  the  shares 
to  be  respectively  borne  in  caring  for 
the  already  large  debt,  and  in  carrying 
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■on  the  Government,  of  the  colony,  is  a 
problem  of  no  little  diihculty.  Rail- 
way communication  would  have  to  be 
•established  between  different  points; 
the  default  in  the  Customs  receipts, 
transferred  to  Ottawa,  would  have  to 
be  met ;  and  additional  expenses  in- 
-curred  in  the  salaries  of  judicial  and 
•executive  officers,  an  annual  subsidy, 
interest  on  the  debt,railway  and  steam- 
boat bonuses,  public  buildings,  fisher- 
ies protection,  coast  lighting,  postal 
service,  militia  organization,  etc.  In 
the  opinion  of  Premier  Whiteway,  it  is 
stated,  the  question  of  union  is  not  yet 
within  the  sphere  of  practical  issues. 

As  much  as  $350,000  has  been  sent 
to  St.  John's  to  aid  the  sufferers  from 
the  recent  fire  (p.  306).  These  were 
principally  the  middle  class  of  the  pop- 
ulation, and  only  in  moderate  circum- 
stances. The  gifts  have  done  a  vast 
and  far-reaching  good,  in  the  immedi- 
ate relief  of  all  absolute  hunger  and 
want.  The  fishing  and  sealing  season 
just  past  is  reported  to  have  been  one 
of  the  best  in  the  last  ten  years. 

MEXICO. 

General  Diaz  was  formally  inaugu- 
rated on  December  i,  as  President  of 
Mexico  for  another  term.  In  spite  of 
revolutionary  attempts  from  time  to 
time,  his  Administration  has  been  the 
strongest  which  Mexico  has  had  for 
many  years;  and  his  re-election  points 
to  a  continuance  of  the  present  friendly 
relations  with  the  United  States,  and 
a  further  development  of  the  already 
rapidly  increasing  commercial  inter- 
course between  the  two  countries. 

The  border  troubles  along  the  Rio 
Grande  have  recently  broken  out 
afresh.  About  December  10,  a  band 
of  about  200  of  the  alleged  followers 
of  Garza  crossed  the  Rio  Grande  from 
Texas,  and  attacked  the  small  Mexi- 
can garrison  at  St.  Ignacio.  The  sol- 
diers were  compelled  to  surrender ; 
after  which  the  barracks  were  stripped 
of  their  guns  and  supplies,  and  then 
burned.  Five  of  the  bandits  were  re- 
ported killed  in  the  fight,  and  several 
wounded;  and  it  is  also  said  that  five 
of  the  Mexican  troops,  who  refused 
to  surrender,  were  burned  in  the  bar- 
racks. After  this  outrage,  the  insur- 
gents recrossed  the  Rio  Grande,  and 


were  successful  for  a  time  in  eluding 
capture  by  the  United  States  troops 
whom  General  Wheaton,  command- 
ing the  Department  of  Texas,  imme- 
diately ordered  to  head  them  off. 
Three  companies  of  the  7th  United 
States  Cavalry,  150  men,  under  Cap- 
tain Henry  Jackson,  from  Fort  Riley, 
Kan.,  were  sent  to  assist  the  troops 
already  patroling  the  disturbed  region. 
President  Diaz  also  ordered  troops  to 
be  quickly  massed  at  the  border. 

On  December  24,  a  body  of  the  3d 
United  States  Cavalry,  under  Lieu- 
tenant West,  came  upon  the  bandit 
camp  at  Loma  Blanca,  some  twelve 
miles  northwest  of  Roma  picket.  A 
brief  stand  was  made;  but  the  bandits 
fled  after  one  of  them  had  been  killed 
and  one  wounded.  They  were,  how- 
ever, pursued,  attacked,  and  routed  a 
second  time  toward  evening,  and  final- 
ly fled  across  the  river  into  Mexican 
territory.  Two  days  later,  a  battle 
took  place  at  Los  Animas,  Mexico, 
between  300  Mexican  troops  and  about 
250  of  the  revolutionists,  in  which 
thirteen  soldiers  were  killed  and  many 
wounded.  The  bandit  loss  is  not 
known.  This  engagement  was  fol- 
lowed by  another  on  December  30, 
just  north  of  Nuevo  Laredo,  Mexico. 
For  several  days  previous,  the  Uni- 
ted States  troops  had  pushed  the  rev- 
olutionists who  still  remained  on  the 
American  side,  so  closely  that  the  lat- 
ter had  finally  crossed  the  river,  where 
they  came  upon  the  Mexican  camp 
near  Nuevo  Laredo.  This  they  at- 
tacked, as  already  stated,  on  Decem- 
ber 30;  and,  although  the  80  defend- 
ers were  outnumbered  two  to  one, 
they  succeeded  in  repulsing  the  revo- 
lutionists, who  retreated  down  the 
river.  During  the  skirmishes  on  the 
American  side,  two*  United  States 
Deputy  Marshals  are  said  to  have 
been  taken  prisoners  ;  but  they  suc- 
ceeded in  escaping. 

At  the  close  of  the  year,  the  situa- 
tion is  somewhat  grave,  owing  to  the 
discovery  of  a  secret  revolutionary 
pronunciamento,  outlining  a  plan  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  "  despotism  and 
tyranny  of  President  Diaz,"  and  a  re- 
turn to  the  constitutional  order  of 
1857.  Some  200  prominent  Mexicans 
are  said  to  be  implicated.     It  is,  how- 
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ever,  more  than  probable  that  the 
present  strong  Administration  will  be 
able  to  effectually  suppress  any  up- 
rising that  may  occur.  Perhaps  the 
most  serious  feature  of  the  trouble,  is 
its  menace  to  the  existent  friendly  re- 
lations between  Mexico  and  the  Uni- 
ted States.  The  Mexican  Govern- 
ment, it  is  said,  has  made  formal  claim 
for  indemnity  for  the  raids,  which, 
originating  in  United  States  territory, 
it  claims,  come  within  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  American  Government. 
The  bandits,  although  claiming  apoli- 
tical character,  are  practically  free- 
booters, who  commit  unwarrantable 
outrages  in  the  seizure  of  horses,  cat- 
tle, and  other  property. 

Captain  J.  G.  Bourke,  of  the  3d 
Cavalry,  who  has  recently  been  in  con- 
sultation with  the  authorities  in  Wash- 
ington, has  returned  to  the  Rio  Grande 
country  with  instructions  as  to  the  fur- 
ther conduct  of  the  campaign  against 
the  revolutionists  on  American  soil. 

THE  WEST  INDIES. 

Occasional  attempts  are  still  made 
in  Hayti  against  the  rule  of  President 
Hyppolite.  About  November  i,  are- 
volt  occurred  at  Cape  Haytien;  but  it 
was  immediately  suppressed,  and  the 
ringleaders  executed. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  December 
2,  an  attempt  was  made  to  assassinate 
the  President.  The  would-be  assassin 
had  gained  access  to  the  palace,  but 
was  discovered  by  a  sentinel,  who  im- 
mediately grappled  with  him.  After  a 
severe  struggle,  in  which  the  sentinel 
was  wounded,  the  stranger  was  finally 
overpowered  by  the  President  and  his 
friends,  who  had  been  aroused.  He 
boastmgly  confessed  his  guilt,  and  was 
peremptorily  shot.  A  similar  punish- 
ment was  meted  out  to  the  captain  of 
the  guard  and  the  sentries  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  palace,  through  whose 
negligence,  if  not  treachery,the  would- 
be  murderer  had  been  able  to  effect  an 
entry. 

At  the  close  of  the  year,  it  is  report- 
ed that  negotiations  have  been  con- 
cluded for  the  farming  out  of  t'he 
revenues  of  San  Domingo  to  an  Amer- 
ican syndicate.  The  incident  is  not 
likely  to  result  in  the  loss  of  San  Do- 
mingan  autonomy,  which,  in  spite  of 


the  monetary  embarrassments  of  the 
Republic,  would  be  strongly  offensive 
to  the  natives. 

THE  PANAMA  CANAL. 

In  the  early  part  of  December,  the 
Colombian  Congress,in  special  session, 
extended  for  another  year  the  conces- 
sion granted  to  the  Panama  Canal 
Company,  which  would  have  expired 
on  February  28,  1893,  the  object  being 
to  give  further  time  for  the  resumption 
of  work,  and  to  permit,  if  possible,  a 
consummation  of  the  arrangements 
between  M.  Hielard,  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Paris  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  M.  Monchicourt,  the  liqui- 
dator of  the  old  Canal  Company,  for 
the  formation  of  a  new  Company. 
These  arrangements  have  been  under 
negotiation  since  last  July  (p.  308)  ; 
but  it  is  extremely  doubtful,  in  view 
of  the  recent  scandalous  revelations, 
whether  the  faith  of  investors  can  be 
quickened. 

A  matter  of  more  direct  concern  to 
Americans  is  the  dispute  now  in  pro- 
gress between  the  Panama  Railroad 
Company  and  the  Pacific  Mail  Steam- 
ship Company.  The  Railroad  Com- 
pany, which  controls  the  trans-isth- 
mian traffic,  is  nominally  an  American 
corporation,  havmg  been  organized 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
York ;  but  its  stock  is  principally 
owned  by  the  bankrupt  Canal  Compa- 
ny, having  been  allowed  to  be  absorb- 
ed by  the  latter  without  protest, largely 
as  a  result  of  apathy  toward  the 
seemingly  impracticable  canal  enter- 
prise. In  1872,  the  Railroad  Compa- 
ny sold  to  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
Company  its  line  of  steamers  running 
between  Panama  and  Acapulco,  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  claimed,  agreeing  not 
to  interest  itself  in  any  line  sailing  be- 
tween those  ports.  In  1878,  another 
contract  was  made  between  the  par- 
ties, guaranteeing  the  right  to  issue 
through  bills  of  lading  across  the  isth- 
mus, and  fixing  the  rates  and  propor- 
tionate shares  thereof.  This  latter 
contract  will  expire  February  i,  1893. 
The  Railroad  Company  announces  it- 
self as  willing  to  renew  the  contract 
of  1878,  provided  the  Steamship  Com- 
pany will  guarantee  them,  as  hereto- 
fore, $55,000   per   month.     This,  the 
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latter  refuses,  it  is  said,  to  grant ;  and 
the  Railroad  Company  are,  according- 
ly, proposing  to  make  a  favorable  con- 
tract with  a  Chilian  steamship  line 
now  plying  between  Panama  and  Cal- 
lao.  At  the  same  time,  the  Railroad. 
Company  has  notified  the  Steamship 
Company  that  on  and  after  February 
I,  1893,  it  will  receive  no  through  bills 
of  lading  from  the  latter  to  and  from 
ports  on  the  Pacific  coast  between 
Acapulco  and  Panama.  This,  the 
Steamship  Company  claims,  will  not 
only  virtually  destroy  its  business,  but 
will  violate  the  implied  provisions  of 
the  sale  contract  of  1872,  and  will  be 
a  serious  contravention  of  the  Monroe 
doctrine  as  embodied  in  the  Treaty  of 
1846,  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Republic  of  New  Granada  (now 
the  United  States  of  Colombia), where- 
by the  absolute  neutrality  of  the  isth- 
mus and  the  right  of  assuming  a  pro- 
tectorate over  it  were  guaranteed  to 
the  United  States.  Hence  the  appli- 
cation for  the  injunction,  now  under 
consideration  before  the  Supreme 
Court  in  New  York. 

It  is  not  evident,  at  this  writing, 
that  the  French  Government,  now  in 
practical  control  of  the  Canal  Compa- 
ny and  all  its  assets,  including  the 
Panama  Railroad,  is  directly  behind 
the  action  of  the  Railroad  Directors  ; 
but  the  matter,  in  its  international 
phases,  has  already  been  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  United  States 
Government,  and  may  yet  become  a 
subject  of  diplomatic  controversy. 

THE  NICARAGUA  CANAL. 

For  the  purpose  of  influencing  pub- 
lic sentiment  in  favor  of  the  granting 
of  assistance  to  the  canal  enterprise 
by  the  Federal  Government  of  the 
United  States,  the  Nicaragua  Canal 
Convention  assembled  in  New  Or- 
leans, La.,  on  November  30;  and  the 
fact  that  it  was  attended  by  delegates 
from  every  State  and  Territory  in  the 
Union,  many  of  them  men  of  national 
reputation,  is  evidence  of  the  wide- 
spread interest  in  this  important  un- 
dertaking. After  the  reading  of  re- 
ports as  to  the  present  condition  and 
future  prospects  of  the  work,  and  after 
addresses  from  Senator  Morgan  and 
others  setting  forth  the  advantages  of 


the  completion  of  the  canal  under 
government  auspices,  the  following 
resolutions  were  adopted: 

1.  That  it  is  the  paramount  duty  of  this 
Government  to  aid  in  the  construction  of 
the  Nicaragua  Canal. 

2.  That  this  Convention  respectfully  urges 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  take 
such  steps  and  give  such  financial  aid  as  will 
insure  the  speedy  completion  of  the  said 
Canal  at  the  minimum  cost  thereof,  taking 
proper  security  for  any  credit  pledged  or 
money  advanced  for  this  purpose,  and  re- 
taining such  control  and  supervision  of  the 
same  as  will  insure  the  peaceful  use  of  this 
great  enterprise  to  the  commerce  of  the 
world,  and  at  the  lowest  possible  rates. 

A  bill  embodying  the  principles  of 
these  resolutions  is  already  pending 
in  Congress.  It  was  introduced  by 
Senator  Morgan,  and  favorably  re- 
ported on  December  21,  by  Senator 
Sherman,  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate.  It  provides 
that  the  Company  may  issue  bonds  to 
the  extent  of  $100,000,000,  the  interest 
on  which,  at  three  per  cent,  is  to  be 
guaranteed  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. In  return  for  the  guaran- 
tee, provisions  are  inserted,  which 
virtually  amount  to  a  mortgaging  of 
the  property  of  the  Company  to  the 
Government,  with  the  right  of  fore- 
closure if  there  be  default  in  the  pay- 
ment of  interest.  Ten  of  the  fifteen 
Directors  are  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  issue  of  stock  so  regulated  as  to 
insure  practical  control  to  the  National 
Government. 

In  previous  issues  of  Current  His- 
tory^ we  have  pointed  out  that  the 
whole  question  is  one  of  National  in- 
terest, and  above  the  sphere  of  party 
politics.  From  a  military  and  naval 
point  of  view,  not  to  speak  of  the 
commercial  advantages  accruing  from 
the  establishment  of  a  short  water 
route  between  the  East  and  the  West, 
it  is  the  growing  conviction  of  men  of 
all  parties  in  the  United  States,  that 
the  enterprise  ought  not  only  to  have 
the  sanction  of  Federal  support,  but 
the  stability  and  safety  of  Federal 
control. 

VENEZUELA. 

After  months  of  turmoil  and  blood- 
shed, tranquillity  has  once  more  been 
restored  to  Venezuela ;  and,  under  a 
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THE  HOME  OF  GENERAL  CRESPO,  CARACAS. 


Provisional  Government  with  General 
Crespo  at  its  head,  the  Republic  has  en- 
tered, it  is  hoped,  upon  the  way  of 
restoration  to  her  old  position  as  one 
of  the  foremost  commercial  States  of 
South  America. 

The  triumph  of  the  Leg-alistas,as  the 
Revolutionists  were  called,was  steadi- 
ly progressive  from  the  day  that  Gen- 
eral Crespo  assumed  their  command. 
When  our  last  number  went  to  press, 
it  will  be  remembered  (p.  308),  the  vic- 
torious leader  had  begun  to  mass  his 
forces  for  a  final  march  upon  the  cap- 
ital, at  the  same  time  annoying  the 
government  troops  by  small  skirm- 
ishes in  several  parts  of  the  State.  The 
final  and  decisive  engagement  was 
fought  on  October  5,  at  Puertas  Mo- 
chas, not  many  miles  from  Caracas, 
and  resulted  in  a  .signal  defeat  of  the 
government  forces.  As  soon  as  Gen- 
eral Pulido  and  his  Cabinet  received 
the  news,they  hurriedly  departed  from 
Caracas,  and,  escaping  by  special  train 
to  La  Guayra,  took  refuge  upon  the 
French  and  Spanish  men-of-war. 

In  the  meantime,  while  the  advance 
guard  of  Crespo's  forces  was  marching 
upon  the  city,  a  brief  interregnum  of 
riot  and  pillage  continued  in  the  cap- 
ital. The  office  of  the  Opinion  Nacio7ial^ 
one  of  the  government  organs,  the 
houses  of  President  Palacio,  General 
Urdaneta,  and  General  Pulido,  and  all 
their  property  that  could  be  seized, 
were  destroyed.  Quiet,  however,  had 
been  restored  ere  the  advancing  sol- 
diers reached  the  city  that  evening. 
The  victorious  troops  were  received 
with  an  ovation  long  to  be  remember- 
ed; and,  when  General  Crespo  him- 


self entered  his  native  city  the  next 
day,  he  is  said  to  have  been  deeply 
moved  by  the  enthusiastic  and  joyous 
welcome  extended  to  him. 

He  immediately  summoned  the 
chief  military  and  political  leaders  to 
a  meeting,  at  which  a  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment was  organized,  with  himself 
as  President,  to  hold  office  until  Feb- 
ruary, 1893,  when  regularly  elected 
Congressmen  will  meet  to  formally 
elect  a  successor  to  President  Palacio. 

On  October  23,  the  United  States 
formally  accorded  recognition  to  the 
new  Government. 

There  is  a  prospect  of  a  settlement 
being  reached  in  the  long  standing 
boundary  dispute  between  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Venezuela.  The  Liberal  Gov- 
ernment of  Great  Britain  has  intimat- 
ed its  willingness  to  reopen  negotia- 
tions to  that  end.  In  return  for  the 
giving  up  of  the  lands  encroached 
upon,  it  is  said  that  Great  Britain  will 
endeavor  to  secure  her  claims  for  spec- 
ial privileges  of  navigation  on  the  Ori- 
noco and  its  tributaries. 

BRAZIL. 

The  recent  so-called  revolts  in  Bra- 
zil have  been  of  local,  rather  than  gen- 
eral, interest  to  that  Republic.  They 
have  concerned  changes  in  the  State 
Governorships,  rather  than  an  at- 
tempted overthrow  of  President  Peix- 
otto;  and  they  have  been  settled  with- 
out impairing  the  unity  and  general 
prosperity  of  the  Central  Government. 
This  was  the  case  with  the  late  trou- 
bles in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  San  Paulo, 
and  Matto  Grosso. 

A  similar  uprising  broke  out,  on  De- 
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cember  16,  at  Nichtheroy,  the  capital 
of  the  State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  but  was 
immediately  suppressed  by  Federal 
troops.  Many  arrests  were  made,  but 
only  two  lives  were  lost.  The  object 
was  to  raise  to  the  Governorship  of  the 
State,  General  Portella,  the  Autonom- 
ist leader,  who  had  been  Governor  un- 
der Fonseca,  and  had  not  been  re- 
elected after  the  overthrow  of  the  dic- 
tator. The  two  main  political  parties 
in  Brazil  are  now  the  Autonomists,  who 
urge  an  enlargement  of  State  rights, 
and  the  Parliamentary  faction,  who  fa- 
vor a  greater  centralization  of  power 
at  the  Federal  capital. 

THE  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

As  a  result  of  the  developments  of 
the  last  two  years  and  more,  the  scope 
for  Presidential  peculation  in  Argen- 
tina has  been  narrowed  to  a  minimum; 
and  the  two  most  powerful  factions, 
the  Mitreists  and  the  Rocaites,  have 
formed  a  coalition,  evidently  resolved 
upon  an  era  of  Presidential  integrity. 
The  inauguration  of  their  joint  candi- 
date, Dr.  Luis  Saenz-Pena,  as  Presi- 
dent, occurred  on  October  12.  The 
record  of  President  Pelligrini,  who 
was  raised  from  the  Vice-Presidency 
after  the  overthrow  of  President  Gel- 
man  in  1890,  has  been  clean,  but  not 
marked  by  conspicuous  evidences  of 
administrative  genius.  Dr.  Saenz- 
Pena,  during  a  public  career  of  over 
thirty  years,  twelve  of  which  were 
spent  in  the  Chief  Justiceship  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  has  always  been  re- 
garded as  a  man  of  incorruptibility ; 
and  he  enjoys  the  unbounded  respect 
of  his  fellow  citizens. 

However,  the  unsettled  state,  par- 
ticularly of  financial  matters,  still 
raises  problems  of  the  gravest  con- 
cern; and  there  are  rumors  of  differ- 
ences between  the  President  and  his 


able  Finance  Minister,  Seiior  Romero. 
The  latter,  toward  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber, declared  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  resume  cash  payments,  and 
favored  a  funding  of  the  interest  on 
the  foreign  debt.  The  bondholders, 
mainly  English,  French,  and  German, 
look  upon  these  proposals  as  practi- 
cally amounting  to  a  breach  of  agree- 
ment; and  are  endeavoring  to  induce 
their  respective  Governments  to  in- 
terfere in  the  administration  of  the 
Argentine  revenues  so  as  to  guarantee 
the  payment  of  interest.  The  State 
Department  at  Washington  is  keeping 
a  close  watch  on  the  situation;  for  any 
attempt  of  the  European  countries 
mentioned  to  establish  a  financial  pro- 
tectorate, similar,  for  example,  to  that 
in  force  in  Egypt,  would  be  regarded 
as  a  grave  breach  of  the  Monroe  doc- 
trine. 

A  revolt  in  the  Province  of  Santiago 
del  Estero,  in  which  the  rebels,  in  the 
latter  part  of  October,  succeeded  in 
driving  the  Provincial  Government 
forces  from  the  capital,  was  finally 
suppressed  only  by  the  intervention 
of  the  Federal  Government.  This, 
revolt  was  followed  in  December  by 
another  in  the  Province  of  Corrientes, 
At  the  close  of  the  year,  the  latter 
had  spread  to  alarming  proportions, 
and  10,000  troops  had  been  mobilized 
for  its  suppression. 

On  October  3,  as  a  result  of  the  en- 
couragement to  American  shipping, 
given  under  the  recent  postal  subsidy 
regulations,  the  United  States  mails 
for  the  Plate  countries  were  for  the 
first  time  started  on  their  way  in  an 
American  vessel,  the  Alianca,  belong- 
ing to  the  United  States  and  Brazil 
Mail  Steamship  Company.  English 
vessels  have  heretofore  controlled  the 
direct  trade  between  American  and 
Argentine  ports. 


RECORD  OF  PROGRESS. 


SCIENCE. 

THE  discovery  of  a  fifth  satellite 
of  the  great  planet  Jupiter,  in 
September  last,  by  Professor  E. 


E.  Barnard,  of  the  Lick  Observatory,* 
was  a  scientific  achievement  whose 


*  Note.— In  our  last  number  (p.  313),  the  honor  of 
this  discovery  was  by  mistake  attributed  to  Pro- 
fessor Holden.— Ed. 
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importance  is  rarely  equalled.  Not 
since  1 87  7, when  Professor  Asaph  Hall, 
of  Washington,  D,  C,  announced  to 
the  world  his  discovery  of  the  two 
satellites  of  Mars,  has  so  important  an 
addition  been  made  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  companion  worlds  of  our  solar 
system.  The  two  discoveries  have  a 
resemblance.  Both  were  made  unex- 
pectedly. Neither  Professor  Barnard 
nor  Professor  Hall  was  looking  for 
new  or  hitherto  unseen  worlds  when 
they  achieved  that  which  has  made 
them  immortal.  Moreover,  in  the  one 
case,  as  in  the  other,  the  discovery  was 
possible  only  through  a  keenness  of 
vision  and  perceptive  power  such  as 
few,  even  among  trained  observers, 
possess. 

The  first  corroboration  of  Professor 
Barnard's  discovery  was  furnished  on 
the  night  of  October  10  by  Mr.  Taylor 
Reed,  assistant  to  Professor  Young, 
of  Princeton,  N.  J. 

The  newly  discovered  body  is  the 
smallest  known  satellite,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  tiny  companions  of 
Mars.  It  is  about  100  miles  in  diam- 
eter, is  distant  only  70,000  miles  from 
the  surface  of  the  planet,  and  revolves 
around  it  with  great  rapidity,  complet- 
ing a  revolution  in  about  12  hours. 
From  observations  made  at  the  Lick 
Observatory  September  12,  14,  and  23, 
and  at  Princeton  October  10  and  11, 
its  period  is  calculated  to  be  about  1 1 
hours  57  minutes.  All  the  moons  of 
Jupiter  revolve  with  great  centrifugal 
velocity ;  otherwise  they  would  be 
drawn  to  the  surface  of  the  planet 
through  the  attractive  power  of  the 
mighty  central  mass. 

The  new  comer  into  our  field  of 
knowledge  raises  some  interesting 
questions.  Is  it  a  new  birth  ?  Are 
Jupiter  and  other  planets  still  throw- 
ing off  masses  from  their  protruding 
equatorial  regions  ?  What  light  does 
the  satellite  throw  upon  the  process 
of  world-making  ? 

On  the  night  of  October  12,  Profes- 
sor Barnard  added  another  to  his  al- 
ready long  list  of  astronomic  achieve- 
ments— in  the  discovery  of  an  unex- 
pected comet  by  the  aid  of  photogra- 
phy. The  plate,  which  had  been  ex- 
posed for  over  four  hours,  developed  a 
hazy  streak;  and  a  comet  was  at  once 


suspected.  On  examination  with  the 
telescope,  the  distant  body  was  dis- 
covered, moving  southeast.  As  this 
was  the  first  instance  of  a  comet  being 
discovered  through  photography.  Pro- 
fessor Barnard  was  awarded  the  Comet 
Medal  of  the  Astronomical  Society  of 
the  Pacific. 

On  October  18,  it  was  publicly  dem- 
onstrated for  the  first  time,  that  artic- 
ulate speech  could  be  perfectly  trans- 
mitted by  telephone  a  distance  of 
1,000  miles  and  over.  The  incident 
marked  an  epoch  in  the  five  or  six 
years'  history  of  long  distance  tele- 
phony. The  conversation  was  carried 
on  between  the  main  offices  of  the 
Long  Distance  Division  of  the  Ameri- 
can Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 
pany in  New  York  City,  and  the  main 
western  office  of  the  Company  in  Chi- 
cago, 111.  The  line  was  first  cleared  by 
the  transmission  of  a  cornet  solo  from 
Chicago,  which,  by  the  aid  of  a  funnel 
attachment  to  the  receiver,  could  be 
heard  by  those  standing  in  the  office  at 
the  other  end  of  the  line.  Mayors 
Grant,  of  New  York,  and  Washburne, 
of  Chicago,  then  exchanged  greetings. 
The  line  follows  the  highways  across 
the  country,  through  Newark,  N.  J., 
Easton,  Harrisburg,  A  ltoona,and  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.,  thence  to  New  Castle,  O., 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  and  to  Chicago.  It 
is  built  of  two  copper  wires  carried 
alongparallel  to  eachother,andcrossed 
at  certain  intervals  without  touching, 
creating  what  is  termed  the  electrical 
balance,  which  is  proof  against  induc- 
tion. The  cost  of  the  entire  line  is  es- 
timated at  $380,000.  The  distance  is 
950  miles;  weight  of  wire  used,  826,500 
pounds.  The  fact  that  conversation 
has  since  been  carried  on  between  Chi- 
cago and  Boston,  a  distance  of  about 
1,200  miles,  is  another  proof  of  the  mar- 
velous future  possibilities  of  the  art  of 
telephony. 

In  November  last,  as  many  as  six 
comets  were  visible  at  once;  but  none 
attracted  as  much  attention  as  that  dis- 
covered through  photography  by  Pro- 
fessor Holmes,  of  the  Lick  Observa- 
tory, on  the  night  of  November  6.  By 
the  middle  of  the  month,  it  was  visible 
to  the  naked  eye,  and  in  the  constella- 
tion Andromeda.  At  first  its  path  ap- 
parently comcided  with  that  of  Biela's 
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comet,  and  it  seemed  to  be  rapidly  ap- 
proaching us.  As  the  earth  was  due  on 
November  27  at  the  point  where  its 
orbit  is  nearest  to  the  track  of  Biela's 
comet,  that  comet  being  also  due  near 
the  same  point  at  the  same  time,  much 
speculation  was  aroused  as  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  collision  between  the  two 
heavenly  bodies  which  were  thus  ex- 
pected to  pass  within  1,000,000  miles  of 
each  other.  It  was  soon  discovered, 
however,  by  observations  taken  at  the 
Kiel  Observatory  in  Germany,  at  the 
Lick  Observatory,  the  Dudley  Obser- 
vatory in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  the  Colum- 
bia College  Observatory  in  New  York 
City,  the  Princeton  College  Observa- 
tory, and  elsewhere,  that  the  first  cal- 
culations were  wrong,  and  that  the 
strange  visitor,  instead  of  approaching 
the  earth,  was  rapidly  receding  from 
it.  It  was  estimated  to  be  some  30,000 
miles  in  diameter;  but  lacked  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  solid  nucleus  so  promi- 
nent in  bodies  of  a  like  character. 

In  the  latter  part  of  November, 
notably  on  the  nights  of  the  2 2d  and 
23d,  unusually  brilliant  displays  of 
meteors  were  observed.  These  are 
attributed  to  fragments  of  Biela's 
comet,  supposed  to  have  disintegrat- 
ed, which,  still  revolving  in  the  com- 
et's orbit,  approach  the  earth  at  a  cer- 
tain point  in  the  orbit  of  the  latter,  at 
periods  of  about  seven  years.  Biela's 
comet  was  discovered  in  1826,  unless 
the  comet  discovered  by  Montaigne  in 
1772  is  to  be  identified  with  it.  It  was 
seen  in  1832  and  1839.  In  1846,  it 
broke  into  two  parts,  the  first  record- 
ed observation  of  the  kind.  In  1852, 
the  two  companions  were  still  discern- 
ible, but  widely  separated;  and  since 
that  year  it  has  not  been  seen,  though 
the  conditions  of  visibility  have  been 
favorable  on  more  than  one  occasion. 
In  November, 1 87 2  and  1876,  and  again 
in  1892,  brilliant  displays  of  meteors 
were  seen;  and  these  regularly  occur- 
ring meteoric  showers  are  connected 
by  scientists  with  the  long  lost  comet 
of  Biela. 

Through  the  munificence  of  Mr. 
Charles  T.  Yerkes,  the  street-railway 
capitalist  of  Chicago,  111.,  the  Chicago 
University  will  become  the  possessor 
of  the  largest  and  most  powerful  re- 
fracting telescope  in  the  world.     The 


lens,  it  is  reported,  will  be  forty-five 
inches  in  diameter,  made  by  the  fa- 
mous Alvin  G.  Clark,  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  tel- 
escope will  be  $500,000. 

Lieutenant  Peary  having  shown 
that  Greenland  does  not  extend  be- 
yond the  northernmost  point  reached 
by  Lockwood  and  Brainard,  it  seems 
that  an  ocean  current  is  the  only  prac- 
ticable agency  to  be  used  in  further 
advances  toward  the  Pole.  In  order 
to  test  this  theory.  Dr.  Nansen  is  now 
fitting  out  a  vessel  with  which  he  pro- 
poses to  drift  across  the  apex  of  the 
Polar  Sea.  Three  years  after  the  loss 
of  the  Jeannette^  several  articles  be- 
longing to  the  crew  of  that  ill-fated 
vessel  were  found,  it  is  said,  on  float- 
ing ice  near  the  southern  extremity  of 
Greenland,  having  apparently  drifted 
across  the  Polar  Sea.  It  is  on  the 
evidence  of  existing  currents  thus  af- 
forded, that  Dr.  Nansen's  expedition 
is  founded.  Instead  of  starting  by 
way  of  Behring  Strait,  he  will  enter 
the  Arctic  Ocean  by  way  of  Nova 
Zembla  and  the  Kara  Sea. 

On  December  27,  the  seventieth  an- 
niversary of  the  birthday  of  Louis 
Pasteur,  that  eminent  scientist  was 
presented  with  the  gold  medal  of  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences. 

LITERATURE. 

Tennyson  lies  in  dreamless  sleep, 
but  with  songs  still  on  his  lips  passed 
away 

•'  The  master  who  crowned  our  immelodious 
days 
With  flower  of  perfect  speech." 

The  last  published  gift  of  the  dead 
Laureate  has  been  "The  Death  of 
CEnone,  Akbar's  Dream,  and  Other 
Poems,"  touchingly  dedicated  to  his 
wife,  in  verse  entitled  "  June  Bracken 
and  Heather."  In  this  old  tale  retold 
of  the  deserted  love  of  Paris,  and  in 
the  lofty  blank  verse  tribute  to  that 
dreamer  of  a  universal  religion,  with 
its  majestic  Hymn  to  the  Sun,  a  noble 
farewell  is  taken  by  the  master  of 
English  song  of  this  century.  In  one 
of  the  poems,  he  thus  bids  good-bye  : 

•*  Few  at  first  will  place  thee  well  ; 
Some  too  low  would  have  thee  shine, 
Some  too  high — no  fault  of  thine — 
Hold  thine  own  and  work  thy  will ! 
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Year  will  graze  the  heel  of  year, 
But  seldom  comes  the  poet  here, 
And  the  critic's  rarer  still." 

With  his  death,  some,  as  Professor 
Dowden,  believed  the  Laureateship 
should  cease  to  exist,and  Prof  essor  Max 
Miiller  counseled  waiting.  The  lau- 
rels might  possibly,  as  many  thought, 
and  not  unfittingly,  have  crowned  the 
brow  of  the  youngest  singer  in  Albion, 
William  Watson;  but,  in  the  very  mo- 
ment of  his  seeming  triumph,  he  was 
stricken  with  insanity. 

This  is  the  tragedy  that  lends  added 
romance  to  his  last  offering,  "  Lach- 
rymae  Musarum  "  (The  Tears  of  the 
Muses).  Melodious,  felicitous  in 
phrase,exalted  in  thought,  these  poems 
awaken  the  deepest  emotion,  while 
now  most  touching  of  all  becomes  his 
tribute  to  Tennyson. 

Whittier,  too,  has  passed  away  ;  and, 
as  the  earth  has  closed  over  him,  the 
public  have  received  for  the  first  time 
his  poems  written  "At  Sundown,"  all 
born  since  the  publication  of  "St. 
Gregory's  Guest "  six  years  ago.  The 
volume  is  dedicated  to  Edmund  Clar- 
ence Stedman,  "poet  and  friend  of 
poets." 

The  splendid  Centenary  Edition  of 
Percy ByssheShelley's  complete  works 
has  appeared  in  eight  volumes,  pre- 
faced with  a  new  life  of  the  poet  by 
Professor  George  E.  Wood  berry,  who 
declares  him  to  have  been  "  a  natural 
being,  subject  to  no  more  of  eccentri- 
city or  disease  than  exists  within  the 
bounds  of  an  ordinary  healthy  nature." 

Clinton  ScoUard  has  sung  his  tune- 
ful and  richly  colored  "  Songs  of  Sun- 
rise Lands,"  breathing  the  perfume 
and  delight  of  the  Orient.  Samuel 
Minturn  Peck  twists  innumerable  z^^r^ 
de  socicte  into  dainty  "  Rings  and  Love 
Knots."  The  music  of  "  Green  Fields 
and  Running  Brooks"  has  been  caught 
by  James  Whitcomb  Riley.  Eugene 
Field  sings  of  the  little  ones  "With 
Trumpet  and  Drum,"  touching  our 
heart  of  hearts  with  "Little  Boy  Blue;" 
while  merriment  reigns  in  the  "Little 
Folk  Lyrics  "  of  Frank  Dempster 
Sherman.  Miss  Harriet  Monroe  gives 
America  "The  Commemoration  Ode," 
a  lyric  not  unworthy  of  the  year. 
Anne  Reeve  Aldrich  has  left  behind 
a  legacy  of  "  Songs  About  Life,  Love, 


and  Death;"  and  Robert  Underwood- 
Johnson  has  revealed  great  strength 
m  "  The  Winter  Hour,  and  other 
Poems." 

Edmund  Clarence  Stedman's  bril- 
liant lectures  upon  "  The  Nature  and 
Elements  of  Poetry"  have  been  put 
in  the  preservative  form  of  a  book,  as 
have  also  been  James  Russell  Low- 
ell's scholarly  and  ripe  essays  on  the 
"Old  English  Dramatists" — Marlowe, 
Webster,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
Ford  and  Massinger.  An  introduc- 
tion has  been  furnished  by  Professor 
Charles  Eliot  Norton,  who  is  now  at 
work  upon  Lowell's  "  Letters." 

The  critical  labors  of  other  scholars 
have  been  presented  to  us  in  R.  H. 
Stoddard's  studies  "  Under  the  Eve- 
ning Lamp,"  of  Gifford,  Blake,  Pea- 
cock, Fitzgerald,  and  other  unhappy 
authors  ;  in  Stopford  Brooke's  initial 
volume  on  "Early  English  Litera- 
ture;" in  Henry  Morley's  review  of 
"Spencer  and  his  Times"  in  volume 
IX.  of  "  English  Writers  ;  "  in  George 
Saintsbury's  "  Miscellaneous  Essays;" 
in  the  "Rescued  Essays  of  Thomas 
Carlyle"  on  Irish  themes;  in  Brander 
Matthews'  clever  inquiry  into  "Am- 
ericanisms and  Briticisms,"  with  other 
essays  on  other  isms;  in  Professor  John 
Tyndall's  "  Fragments  of  Science,"  all 
the  detached  essays,  addresses,  and 
reviews  that  he  cares  to  preserve  ;  in 
Charles  G.  Leland's  valuable  discovery 
of  "  Etrusco- Roman  Remains  ;  "  and 
in  Sir  John  Lubbock's  delightful  reve- 
lation of  "The  Beauties  of  Nature, 
and  the  Wonders  of  the  World  We 
Live  In." 

The  beauties  and  wonders  of  the 
world's  greatest  city  have  certainly 
been  revealed  by  Walter  Besant,  in 
his  "  London."  With  the  truth  of  the 
historian,  and  the  eye  of  the  novelist, 
he  has  painted  a  series  of  pictures  of 
London,  in  all  its  epochs,  from  the  Ro- 
man London  down  to  the  London  of 
George  the  Second.  He  has  pictured 
the  everyday  life  of  its  people  from 
age  to  age,  of  its  merchants,  men  at 
arms,  apprentices,  bullies,  gallants, 
dames,  shopkeepers,  and  aldermen. 

The  great  commercial  city  of  Am- 
sterdam finds  itself  pictured  in  the 
metropolis  of  Koopstad,  where  Maar- 
ten  Maartens  has  laid  the  scene  of  his 
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last  and  greatest  novel,  ''God's Fool." 
Nor  are  the  Dutch  bourgeoisie  spared 
by  the  Holland  Thackeray.  The 
gloomy  story  tells  of  the  temptation 
of  Hendrik  Lossell  to  murder  his  idiot 
step-brother  for  his  vast  fortune. 

Another  distressful  story  is  told  by 
F.  Marion  Crawford,  of  the  unhappy 
fortunes  and  love  of  "  Don  Orsino." 
In  this  sequel  to  "  Saracinesca "  and 
"Sanf  Ilario,"  a  young  Roman  of 
modern  Rome  is  depicted. 

Unhappiness  is  also  the  burden  of 
Amelie  Rives'  "  Barbara  Deering." 
Barbara  has  solved  the  intense  prob- 
lem of  "  The  Quick  or  the  Dead,"  Jack 
returns  and  is  accepted,  and  "  Val's  " 
ring  is  cast  into  the  fire.  But  marriage 
proves  a  failure,  and  joy  takes  wing, 
causing  no  little  philosophy  about  "the 
world-without-end  bargain." 

More  cheerful  and  refreshing  are 
the  stories  of  "  Uncle  Remus  and  his 
Friends,"  in  which  Joel  Chandler  Har- 
ris introduces  the  old  chronicler  of 
Brer  Rabbit  to  telephone,  electric  car, 
and  other  modern  marvels;  and  Frank 
R.  Stockton's  ingenious  and  witty 
"Clocks  of  Rondaine,  and  Other  Sto- 
ries." The  heroine  of  the  title  story 
tries  to  make  all  the  clocks  in  town 
keep  time  with  her  own. 

Other  novels  worthy  of  mention 
have  been  Hjalmar  Bjornsen's  tragic 
"  Heritage  of  the  Kurts  ;"  Walter  Be- 
sant's  clever  "  autobiography "  of 
"Dorothy  Wallis,"  a  London  stage  girl; 
Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett's  sto- 
ries of  "Giovanni  and  Other  Chil- 
dren;" I.  Zangwill's  "Children  of  the 
Ghetto,"  the  amusing  and  pathetic 
Jews  of  Whitechapel,  London  ;  Mar- 
chesa  Theodoli's  "  Under  Pressure,"  a 
tale  of  modern  Roman  society,  dedi- 
cated to  F.  M.Crawford;  Mark  Twain's 
serial, "The  American  Claimant," none 
other  than  Colonel  Mulberry  Sellers 
after  an  English  title  ;  Molly  Elliot 
Seawell's  "The  Berkeleys  (of  Vir- 
ginia) and  Their  Neighbors;"  Edwin 
Lassetter  Bynner's  "Zachary  Phipps," 
a  tale  of  Burr's  treason;  William  O. 
Stoddard's  "The  Battle  of  New  York," 
with  its  thrilling  description  of  the 
draft  riots  of  July,  '64  ;  and  Brander 
Matthews'  story  of  "  Tom  Paulding," 
and  his  search  for  buried  treasure  in 
the  streets  of  New  York. 
Vol.  II.— 34- 


History  itself  has  been  enriched  by 
a  number  of  noteworthy  volumes. 
Charles  Francis  Adams  has  apprecia- 
tively described  "  Three  Episodes  of 
Massachusetts  History,"  namely,  the 
settlement  of  Boston  Bay,  the  Antino- 
mian  Controversy,  and  the  Church  and 
Town  Government.  He  has  treated 
the  neglected  history  of  Boston  from 
1620  to  1630.  For  the  Revolutionary 
period,  William  S.  Baker  has  rendered 
a  great  service  by  editing  the  "  Itiner- 
ary of  George  Washington"  from  his 
selection  as  Commander-in-chief  to 
his  election  as  President. 

Edward  J.  Lowell  pictures  "The  Eve 
of  the  French  Revolution;"  James 
Breck  Perkins  does  the  same  for 
"  France  Under  the  Regency,"  with  a 
view  of  the  long  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
and  the  Orleans  Regency;  and  George 
N.  Curzon,  M.  P.,  covers  the  entire 
field  of  Persian  life,  politics,  and  trade, 
in  able  manner,  in  "  Persia  and  the 
Persian  Question." 

Biography  has  gained  the  delightful 
"  Records  of  Tennyson,  Ruskin,  and 
Browning,"  as  Mrs.  Anne  Thackeray 
Ritchie  remembers  them  smoking  and 
chatting  at  her  father's ;  Elizabeth 
Wordsworth's  brief  sketch  of  "  Words- 
worth;" John  Addington  Symonds' 
comprehensive  "Life  of  Michaelangelo 
Buonarroti,"  based  on  studies  in  the 
archives  of  the  family  at  Florence, 
with  reproductions  of  the  master ; 
Jared  B.  Flagg's  "  Life  and  Letters  of 
Washington  Allston  ;"  W.  Graham 
Sumner's  brief  life  of  "  Robert  Mor- 
ris ;"  Rev.  Abijah  P.  Marvin's  "  Life 
and  Times  of  Cotton  Mather  ;"  and 
Colonel  T.  A.  Dodge's  military  career 
of  "Caesar." 

Among  the  many  other  notable 
books  of  the  quarter,  may  be  men- 
tioned Wm.  Flinders  Petrie's  interest- 
ing record  of  "  Ten  Years  Digging  in 
Egypt ;"  E.  J.  Glave's  studies  of  bar- 
barism "  In  Savage  Africa,"  while  one 
of  Stanley's  officers ;  Clinton  Scol- 
lard's  reasonings  in  Orient  and  Occi- 
dent "  Under  Sunny  vSkies  ;"  Charles 
Augustus  Stoddard's  picturesque 
"  Spanish  Cities  ;"  the  magazine-pub- 
lished "Great  Streets  of  the  World," 
as  described  by  Andrew  Lang,  Henry 
James,  and  others  ;  the  late  Theodore 
Childs'  "  Praise  of   Paris  ;"    Francis 
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Underwood's  story  of  his  birthplace, 
^'Quabbin  ;"  Dr.  Charles  C.  Abbott's 
"  Recent  Rambles  ;"  Henry  George's 
*'  Perplexed  Philosopher  "  examining 
into  Herbert  Spencer's  old  and  new 
views  on  property  ;  Joseph  Jacobs' 
edition  of  "Indian  Fairy  Tales,"  re- 
vealing a  new  field  ;  the  engraved  re- 
productions of  the  "  Old  Italian  Mas- 
ters," by  Thomas  Cole  ;  W.  C.  Brow- 
nell's  "  French  Art ;"  F.  Hopkinson 
Smith's  entertaining  glimpses  of 
*'  American  Illustrations  ;"  Robert  H. 
Vicker's  "  Martyrdoms  of  Literature," 
the  martyrs  being  books;  the  late  Wm. 
Blades'  quaint  "  Books  in  Chains,  and 
Other  Bibliographical  Papers  ;"  W.  H. 
Hadow's  "  Studies  in  Modern  Music," 
concerning-  Berlioz,  Schumann,  and 
Wagner;  G.Barnett  Smith's  encyclo- 
paedic "  History  of  the  English  Par- 
liament ;"  Elizabeth  J.  Evans'  rela- 
tion of  "The  Story  of  Kaspar  Hau- 
ser,"  proving  him  to  have  been  the 
legitimate  heir  to  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Baden;  F.  Litchfield's  "Illus- 
trated History  of  Furniture  ;"  W.  R. 
Ball's  "Mathematical  Recreations  and 
Problems  ;"  Dr.  Philip  Schaff's  latest 
volume  of  "  History  of  the  Christian 
Church,"  treating  of  "Modern  Chris- 
tianity "  and  "  The  Swiss  Reforma- 
tion ;"  Newman  Smith's  able  "Chris- 
tian Ethics ;"  Abbe  Constant  Fou- 
ard's  "St.  Peter,  and  the  First  Years  of 
Christianity,"  translated  into  English; 
Andrew  Lang's  "  Green  Fairy  Book;" 
and  Sir  Henry  Parkes'  "  Ten  Years  in 
Australia,"  the  latest  and  best  work 
on  that  continent. 

ART. 

A  remarkable  example  of  monastic 
painting,  which  had  not  seen  the  light 
for  over  three  centuries,  was  recently 
discovered  in  the  Wenhaston  church 
in  Suffolk,  England.  During  the 
course  of  repairs,  some  whitewashed 
planks  occupying  a  lunette  under  the 
arched  roof,  were  removed.  It  was 
found  that  the  whitewash  covered  a 
painting  executed  by  the  monks  of 
Blythburgh  Priory,  about  the  year 
1500.  The  picture  had  been  covered 
over  in  1549,  and,  owing  to  this,  es- 
caped destruction  at  the  hands  of  the 
Roundheads  in  the  following  century. 
It  is  an  extremely  quaint  representa- 


tion of  the  Doom,  a  subject  of  which 
there  are  said  to  be  only  seven  other 
ancient  church  pictures  in  England. 
On  one  side  is  our  Lord,  seated  on  a 
rainbow;  and,  beneath  him,  St.  Peter, 
in  triple  tiara,  opening  the  gates  of 
Heaven  to  a  King,  a  Queen,  a  Car- 
dinal, and  a  Bishop.  On  the  other 
side,  the  Virgin  Mary  and  St.  John 
the  Baptist  kneel  in  prayer.  Below, 
the  torments  of  Hell  are  depicted  with 
a  wealth  of  imaginative  detail,  includ- 
ing some  imusual  features,  such  as 
red-hot  chains  for  malefactors.  The 
lunette  is  formed  of  nine  planks,  and 
measures  17  feet  at  the  base,  by  8  feet 
6  inches  in  height. 

MUSIC  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

The  International  Exhibition  in  Vi- 
enna, which  closed  early  in  October, 
was  the  most  remarkable  collection  of 
musical  and  dramatic  memorials  ever 
gathered  together.  Nearlyevery  coun- 
try in  the  world  was  represented;  and 
the  exhibits  presented  in  vivid  object 
lessons  the  whole  history  of  music  as 
an  art  from  its  earliest  stages.  Finan- 
cially the  enterprise  was  a  failure,  the 
deficit  amounting  to  $50,000. 

The  Russian  composer,  Tschaikow- 
sky,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  progressive 
and  original  musician  of  the  day.  Af- 
ter achieving  success  in  all  the  great 
classical  forms,  he  now  appears  before 
the  Western  World  as  an  operatic  com- 
poser. His  "Eugeny  Onegin"  has 
been  favorably  known  in  Russia  since 
its  first  production  some  fifteen  years 
ago  ;  but  it  was  not  until  October  22 
last,  that  its  presentation  in  an  English 
version  at  the  Olympic  Theater  in  Lon- 
don, Eng.,  gave  to  Western  Europe  an 
example  of  operatic  art  from  the  au- 
thor's pen.  The  play  is  founded  upon 
the  celebrated  poem  of  Pushkin,  and 
has  met  with  an  enthusiastic  reception 
in  London. 

Mascagni's  new  opera  "  I  Rantzau  " 
was  produced  for  the  first  time  in  pub- 
lic in  Florence,  Italy,  on  November  10. 
In  the  dramatic  power,  beauty  of  mel- 
ody, and  masterful  orchestration  dis- 
played in  this  opera,  the  promising  au- 
thor has  surpassed  his  former  produc- 
tion "  L'Amico  Fritz,"  and  is  likely  to 
win  a  success  equal  to  that  achieved  by 
his  "  Cavalleria  Rusticana."    "  I  Rant- 
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zau  "  is  based  upon  the  work  of  Erck- 
mann-Chatrian,  and  deals  with  a  mor- 
tal quarrel  between  two  brothers,  or- 
iginating in  a  dispute  over  a  piece  of 
land  lying  between  two  meadows,  a 
part  of  their  inheritance.  They  resolve 
never  to  speak  again  ;  but  the  recon- 
ciliation is  brought  about,  as  in  Shake- 
speare's "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  by  the 
next  generation. 

The  completion  and  approaching 
production  of  Verdi's  "  Falstaff  "  rous- 
es an  excited  interest.  It  is  the  first 
essay  attempted  in  the  field  of  comic 
opera  by  the  gifted  and  now  aged  Ital- 
ian composer. 

In  France,  the  production  of  "  Kas- 
sya,"  the  posthumous  opera  of  Delibes, 
is  awaited  with  interest.  In  Germany, 
the  younger  generation  of  musicians 
are  apparently  turning  from  opera  to 
the  more  classical  symphonic  forms  ; 
while  English  talent  is  mainly  ab- 
sorbed in  the  production  of  choral 
works  and  cantatas. 

In  America,  the  recent  successful 
appearance  of  Bronson  Howard's  "Ar- 
istocracy "  has  added  worthy  laurels  to 
the  brow  of  the  author  of  "  The  Hen- 
rietta "  and  "  Shenandoah."  No  more 
biting  satire  upon  European  aristoc- 
racy viewed  from  the  American  stand- 
point, has  ever  been  written.  The  play 
is  permeated  throughout  with  a  senti- 
ment of  nationalism  which  makes  it 
distinctly  American. 

The  recent  advent  to  the  United 
States,  of  the  great  Bohemian  musi- 
cian, Antonin  Dvorak,  who  has  taken 
up  his  residence  in  New  York  City  as 
Director  of  the  National  Conservatory 
of  Music,  is  an  incident  likely  to  have 
an  important  effect  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  American  productive  talent. 
Dvorak  is  a  musician  and  a  musical  au- 
thority of  the  first  rank. 

RELIGION. 
The  Apostolic  Legate. 

The  religious  events  of  the  last  quar- 
ter are  among  the  most  memorable, 
not  only  of  the  year,  but  of  the  cen- 
tury. The  arrival  in  the  United  States 
of  a  resident  representative  of  the 
Pope,  with  larger  powers  than  any 
delegate  of  the  Papacy  has  ever  had 
here,  is  of  itself  a  very  noteworthy 


event.  In  this  service,  he  bears  but 
the  modest  title  of  Apostolic  Legate, 
but  he  is  now  known  to  have  been 
constituted  by  His  Holiness  a  court 
representing  the  Roman  Propaganda, 
and  clothed  with  plenary  powers  to 
settle  such  questions  as  may  be  refer- 
red to  him,  and  notably  those  which 
arise  between  the  clergy  and  the 
Bishops  of  MotherChurch  in  this  coun- 
try. On  October  12,  the  steamer  Ma- 
jestic brought  to  New  York  the  Most 
Reverend  Francis  Satolli,  Archbishop 
of  Lepanto,  and  President  of  the  Ac- 
ademy of  Noble  Ecclesiastics,  with 
his  Secretary,  Monsignor  Denis  J. 
O'Connell,  Rector  of  the  American 
College  at  Rome.  His  visit  was  timed 
for  his  duty  as  Papal  representative  at 
the  dedication  of  the  World's  Fair 
buildings  in  Chicago  a  few  days  later; 
but  he  is  to  remain  indefinitely  on 
American  soil  as  the  highest  adjudi- 
cator of  Church  affairs  in  the  United 
States.  He  was  not  at  first  very  cor- 
dially welcomed  in  this  capacity  by  a 
portion  of  the  Catholic  press,  nor  pres- 
ently by  some  of  the  American  Arch- 
bishops in  conference  assembled;  but 
he  grasped  the  situation  awaiting  him 
with  vigor  and  decision. 

The  Church  and  the  School. 

One  of  the  first  issues  awaiting  Mon- 
signor Satolli's  attention  was  the  vex- 
atious public  school  question.  The 
differences  concerning  this  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Church  itself  have  be- 
fore received  notice  in  this  magazine; 
but  the  principal  of  them  concerns 
what  is  known  as  "The  Faribault 
Plan  "  (p.  184).  This  compromise,  after 
a  trial  of  a  year  or  more,  did  not  prove 
popular  at  Faribault;  and,  at  the  elec- 
tion about  October  i,the  former  Board 
of  Education,  every  member  of  which 
favored  the  plan,  was  overthrown  by 
a  large  majority.  But  meanwhile  the 
Catholics  of  Minnesota  had  sharply 
divided  on  the  question,  and  the  con- 
troversy had  spread  throughout  the 
country.  It  formed  the  principal  topic 
of  discussion  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  eleven  Catholic  Archbishops  of 
the  United  States,  beginning  Novem- 
ber 13  in  New  York  City.  Monsignor 
Satolli  addressed  a  temperate,  yet  ex- 
plicit, deliverance  to  this  conference. 
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conveying  in  effect  the  approval  pre- 
viously given  by  the  Pope  to  the  posi- 
tion of  Dr.  Ireland.  The  following 
are  extracts : 

•'  It  is  the  office  of  the  State  to  provide  and 
protect  everything  by  which  its  citizens  are 
conformed  to  moral  goodness  while  they 
live  peaceably  together,  with  a  sufficiency  of 
temporal  good,  under  laws  propagated  by 
civil  authority  *  *  *  The  Catholic  Church 
in  general,  and  especially  the  Holy  See,  far 
from  condemning  or  treating  with  indiffer- 
ence the  public  schools,  desires  rather  that  by 
the  joint  action  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
authorities,  there  should  be  public  schools  in 
every  State,  according  as  the  circumstances 
of  the  people  require,  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  useful  arts  and  natural  sciences;  but  the 
Catholic  Church  shrinks  from  those  features 
of  public  schools  which  are  opposed  to  the 
truth  of  Christianity  and  to  morality  *  *  If 
they[Catholicparentsnotsending  to  parochial 
schools]  make  sufficient 
provision  for  the  religious 
training  of  their  children, 
let  them  be  free  to  secure 
in  other  ways  that  educa- 
tion which  the  position  of 
their  family  requires." 

Cardinal  Gibbons, 
who  presided  over 
the  conference,  joined 
Dr.  Ireland  in  support 
of  these  views  ;  and 
the  Archbishops,  who 
had  been  pretty  even- 
ly divided  on  the 
question,  finally  pass- 
ed resolutions  in  sub- 
stantial  agreement 
with  them.  The  most 


important    step    ever  cardinal  gibbons 

taken  m  this  country 

toward  liberalizing  the  Church  in  its 

adjustment  to  American  institutions, 

has  thus  been  made. 

The  Case  of  Dr.  McGlynn. 

Five  and  a-half  years ago,Father  Mc- 
Glynn, pastor  of  St.  Stephen's  church. 
New  York  City,  was  suspended  from 
all  priestly  function-s  by  Archbishop 
Corrigan,  for  his  sympathy  with  the 
economic  doctrines  of  Henry  George, 
and  his  refusal  to  obey  the  Pope's 
summons  to  Rome.  He  has  since  re- 
mained steadfast  in  the  Catholic  faith, 
but  has  done  much  independent  work 
in  the  Anti-Poverty  League  and  else- 
where, and  has  freely  criticised  those 
responsible  for  his  suspension  and  ex- 
communication. Shortly  beforeChrist- 


mas,  his  case  was  submitted  anew  to 
Mgr.  SatoUi,  who,  on  December  23,  au- 
thorized the  announcement  that  "  Dr. 
McGlynn  is  declared  free  from  ecclesi- 
astical censure,  and  restored  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  priestly  functions." 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Convention. 

During  three  weeks  of  October,  the 
General  Convention  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  was  in  triennial  ses- 
sion in  Baltimore,  Md.  The  chair  of 
the  upper  chamber,  or  House  of  Bish- 
ops, was  taken  by  the  senior  Bishop, 
Dr.  Williams,  of  Connecticut ;  and  that 
of  the  House  of  Deputies  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Morgan  Dix,  of  Trinity  Church, 
New  York.  No  vital  question  of  doc- 
trine came  before  the  convention  ;  but 
prolonged  debate  was 
had  upon  the  consti- 
tutional amendments 
proposed  by  Dr. 
Huntington  of  New 
York  (formerly  Uni- 
tarian), incorporating 
as  the  first  article  the 
"  Lambeth  Declara- 
tion "  of  essential 
church  principles,  and 
promotingrecent  ten- 
dencies toward  Chris- 
tian unity  by  receiv- 
ing as  affiliated  bod- 
ies any  congregations 
not  in  Episcopal  com- 
munion but  accept- 
ing the  four  points 
of  the  Declaration. 
The  amendments  were  not  adopted  ; 
but  formal  adoption  of  the  modified 
statement  known  as  the  "  Chicago- 
Lambeth  Declaration  "  was  obtained. 
Forty-seven  of  fifty-two  changes  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  were  voted, 
and  the  "Standard  Prayer-book  of 
1892"  given  effect  after  publication 
November  i.  A  new  Hymnal  was  also 
adopted;  new  missionary  jurisdictions 
were  created  in  Southern  Florida, 
Northern  Michigan,  Eastern  Washing- 
ton, Western  Colorado,  and  Oklahoma, 
and  Bishops  elected  for  them;  Episco- 
pal missionary  work  in  Mexico  was  of- 
ficially recognized  ;  commissions  were 
formed  to  translate  the  Prayer-book 
into  foreign  tongues,  to  reformulate 
the  constitution,  and  to  insert  mar- 
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ginal  readings  in  the  English  Bible  ; 
and  a  general,  searching  survey  was 
made  of  theChurch's  homeand  foreign 
missionary  operations.  The  Conven- 
tion declined  to  change  the  name  of  the 
Church,  gave  no  attention  to  an  ele- 
ment that  wished  to  throw  over  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  postponed 
consideration  of  the  proposed  provin- 
cial system  and  an  appellate  ecclesi- 
astical court.  The  case  of  Dr.  R.  He- 
ber  Newton,of  New  York,  investigated 
by  a  committee  on  charges  of  heresy, 
did  not  come  up.  It  is  understood  that 
the  report  is  favorable  to  him,  and  that 
the  disturbing  theme  will  rest  in  the 
hands  of  Bishop  Potter,  to  whom  the 
report  was  made.  The  next  session 
will  be  held  in  San  Francisco,  Cal 

The  Heresy  Trials. 

The  trials  of  Profes- 
sor Charles  A.  Briggs, 
of  the  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary, 
New  York  City,  and 
Professor  Henry  Pre 
served  Smith,  of  Lane 
Theological  Semin- 
ary, Cincinnati,  O.,  en- 
gaged public  atten- 
tion during  most  of 
the  quarter,  for  part 
of  the  time  the  trials 
being  contemporane- 
ous. The  case  of  Dr. 
Briggs  is  already  fa- 
miliar to  readers  of 
Current  History.  It 
was  regularly  opened  before  the 
Presbytery  of  New  York  in  October, 
1 89 1,  by  charges  to  which  the  Doctor 
responded  the  next  month,  when  they 
were  dismissed  by  a  vote  of  94  to  39. 
Appeal  was  taken  to  the  General  As- 
sembly, in  session  at  Portland,  Ore., 
in  May,  1892,  which  reversed  the  de- 
cision of  the  Presbytery,  and  directed 
it  to  bring  the  case  to  trial  "  on  the 
merits  thereof,  as  speedily  as  may  be 
practicable,"  with  leave  to  the  prose- 
cution to  amend  the  charges.  On  Oc- 
tober 18  last,  the  Synod  of  New  York 
met  at  Albany;  and  Professor  Francis 
Brown,  of  Union  Seminary,  presented 
a  protest  against  the  action  of  the 
Presbytery  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Briggs. 
After  three  hours'  animated  debate, 
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the  Synod  resolved  that  it  was  inex- 
pedient to  interfere  with  the  Presby- 
tery, which  had  again  the  case  before 
it,  and  where  the  complainants  might 
have  remedy,  from  which,  if  insuffi- 
cient, appeal  might  be  taken  to  the 
Synod. 

On  November  9,  the  trial  began  be- 
fore the  Presbytery,  in  the  Scotch 
Church,  New  York  City.  The  charges 
as  finally  fixed,  upon  which  the  Pres- 
bytery voted,  were  in  substance  as 
follows : 

I.  Teaching  that  the  Reason  is  a  fountain 
of  divine  authority,  which  may  savingly  en- 
lighten men,  even  such  men  as  reject  the 
Scriptures  as  the  authoritative  proclamation 
of  the  will  of  God,  and  reject  also  the  way 
of  salvation  through  the  mediation  and  sac- 
rifice of  the  Son  of  God  as  revealed  therein. 

2.  Teaching  that  the 
Church  is  a  fountain  of 
divine  authority,  which, 
apart  from  the  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, may  and  does  sav- 
ingly enlighten  men. 

3.  Teaching  that  er- 
rors may  have  existed  in 
the  original  text  of  the 
Holy  Scripture  as  it  came 
from  its  authors. 

4.  Teaching  that  Mo- 
ses is  not  the  author  of 
the  Pentateuch. 

5.  Teaching  that  Isa- 
iah is  not  the  author  of 
half  of  the  book  that 
bears  his  name. 

6.  Teaching  that  sanc- 
tification  is  not  complete 
at  death,  which  is  con- 
trary    to     the    essential 

OF  NEW  YORK.  doctriuc     of     the     Holy 

Scripture  and  of  the 
Standards  of  the  Church,  that  the  souls  of 
believers  are  at  their  death  at  once  made 
perfect  in  holiness. 

The  objections  to  these  charges 
were  in  part  sustained,  two  of  the 
strongest  being  stricken  out,  and  oth- 
ers modified.  After  all  objections 
were  considered,  it  was  resolved  that 
the  charges  and  specifications  were 
sufficient  to  put  the  defendant  on  trial; 
and  he  pleaded  "Not  guilty."  Dr. 
Briggs  was  not  assisted  in  his  defense 
by  counsel  or  attorney,  and  effectually 
negatived  the  old  saying  that  "  the 
man  who  is  his  own  lawyer  has  a  fool 
for  a  client."  He  was  alert,  able,  acute, 
and  equal  to  every  exigency  through- 
out. The  trial  drew  the  attention  of 
the  whole  country,  and  many  clergy- 
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men  and  laymen  of  the  Church  went 
long  distances  to  attend  it.  It  lasted 
until  December  30,  when,  in  secret 
session,  the  Presbytery  vindicated  the 
defendant  npon  all  the  charges,  upon 
some  of  them  by  narrow  but  sufficient 
majorities.  The  decisions  were  not 
altogether  satisfactory  to  Dr.  Briggs, 
who  declared  the  probability  of  his 
appeal  from  them  to  the  Synod,  and 
then,  if  necessary,  to  the  General  As- 
sembly, in  case  the  prosecution  did 
not  appeal,  as  it  was  expected  to  do. 

On  the  T3th  of  October,  shortly  be- 
fore the  Synodical  Session  at  Albany, 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  Union  The- 
ological Seminary,  profoundly  dissat- 
isfied with  the  handling  of  the  case 
by  the  General  Assembly,  with  but 
one  dissenting  vote,  declared  termina- 
ted the  arrangement  of  1870  allowing 
the  Assembly  to  supervise  the  appoint- 
ment of  Professors  in  the  Seminary. 

The  trial  of  Professor  Smith,  of  Lane 
Seminary,  nominally  began  October 
17,  when  he  was  notified  to  answer 
the  charges  against  him.  These  were 
based  mainly  upon  his  published 
pamphlet,  "  Biblical  Scholarship  and 
Inspiration,"  in  which  he  was  alleged 
to  deny  to  the  Holy  Spirit  such  con- 
trol over  the  inspired  writers  as  would 
render  their  utterances  infallible,  /.  <?., 
absolutely  truthful  or  free  from  error, 
when  interpreted  in  their  evident  and 
natural  sense.  In  proof  of  this  posi- 
tion, he  cited  certain  apparent  discrep- 
ancies in  the  historical  books  of  the 
Old  Testament.  He  alleged  further, 
upon  his  defense,  that  the  doctrine  of 
inerrancy  of  the  Bible  is  a  modern  de- 
vice, found  in  neither  the  Word  nor 
the  Westminster  Confession,  but  a 
gradual  accretion  upon  the  Bible  as 
before  regarded  by  the  Church,  and  a 
dogmatic  refinement  upon  the  decla- 
rations of  the  Confession.  Dr.  vSmith 
was  also  his  own  attorney,  and  con- 
ducted his  defense  ably,  yet  court- 
eously. On  November  14,  the  Pres- 
bytery re-assembled,  decided  who 
should  vote  upon  the  charges,  and 
formally  arraigned  Dr.  Smith,  who 
pleaded  "  Not  guilty."  He  interposed 
technical  objections  to  the  irregularity 
of  the  report  upon  which  the  charges 
had  been  brought,  to  the  capacity  of 
some  members  of   Presbytery  to  sit 


in  the  case,  and  to  the  sufficiency  of 
the  charges;  but  all  were  overruled  by 
large  majorities.  On  November  30,  the 
trial  proper  began  with  the  reading  of 
the  two  articles  contributed  by  Profes- 
sor Smith  to  the  New  York  Evangelist^ 
affirming  the  absurdity  of  expecting 
full  conformity  of  doctrinal  views 
among  ministers,  and  declaring  it  an 
impossibility  for  a  minister  to  con- 
form to  the  views  of  even  a  majority 
of  the  General  Assembly.  Upon  this 
was  based  the  first  charge,in  effect  that 
he  taught  that  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter may  abandon  the  essential  features 
of  the  doctrines  received  and  accept- 
ed at  his  ordination,  and  may  yet 
rightfully  retain  his  place  in  the  min- 
istry. This  was  not  sustained;  but  the 
final  decisions  on  December  12  sup- 
ported the  second  and  third  charges,, 
based  upon  the  *'  Biblical  Scholarship 
and  Inspiration,"  by  votes  of  36  to  20 
and  32  to  26.  Professor  Smith  was 
suspended  from  the  Presbyterian  min- 
istry by  31  to  27,  but  does  not  abandon 
his  chair  in  the  Seminary,  and  is  ex- 
pected to  appeal  to  the  higher  tribu- 
nals of  the  Church. 

Other  Religious  Affairs. 

Important  action  was  taken  No- 
vember 25  by  Plymouth  Congrega- 
tional Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  de- 
clining further  contributions  to  for- 
eign missions  through  the  American 
Board,  and  resolving  to  send  its  mis- 
sionary collections  to  other  channels 
of  disbursement. 

A  controversy  arising  betw^een  Bish- 
op Wigger,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  Fa- 
ther Corrigan,  of  Hoboken,  about  "  Ca- 
henslyism,"  under  which  an  ecclesias- 
tical trial  was  begun,  was  settled  De- 
cember 17  by  an  apologetic  letter  from 
the  Father. 

Some  sensation  was  caused  in  Christ 
(Episcopal)  Church,  Jersey  City,  by  a 
decision  of  Bishop  Starkey  of  the  Dio- 
cese of  Northern  New  Jersey,  that 
female  choristers  should  not  wear 
vestments  or  enter  the  chancel.  The 
rector's  daughter  had  fitted  out  ten 
female  choristers  of  Christ  Church 
with  white  surplices  and  caps. 

The  Salvation  Army  held  a  Conti- 
nental Congress  in  New  York  City,, 
November  21   and    22.     Satisfactory 
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progress,  including  32,433  conversions 
for  the  year,  was  reported  from  the 
American  fields. 

The  nineteenth  annual  National 
Convention  of  the  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union  assembled  in  Den- 


ver, Col.,  October  28.  Lady  Henry 
Somerset,  of  England,  was  a  delegate. 
Membership  reported,  142,563.  Miss 
Frances  Willard,  of  Evanston,  111., 
was  re-elected  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Union. 
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2.  Joseph  Ernest  Renan,  the  renowned 
philologist,  author,  and  critic,  Rector  of  the 
College  of  France,  Paris,  France.  69,  He 
was  a  Breton,  "  with  a  spice  of  the  Gascon," 
as  he  used  to  say,  born  at  Treguier,  Depart- 
ment of  the  C6tes-du-Nord,  February  27, 
1823.  His  father  was  only  master  of  a  small 
coasting  vessel,  and  his  kinsmen  plain,  sim- 
ple people  ;  but  he  soon  developed  extraor- 
dinary abilities  for  learning,  and  an  insatiate 
Eassion  for  knowledge.  As  a  boy  of  fifteen 
e  took  all  the  prizes  the  College  of  Treguier 
had  to  offer,  and  so  far  justified  the  earlier 
intention  of  his  parents  to  educate  him  for 
the  Church.  At  twenty  he  went  to  Paris  to 
study  theology  in  the  famous  Seminary  of 
Saint  Sulpice;  but  further  developed  instead 
his  bent  for  languages  and  philosophy,  and 
gave  special  attention  to  the  Semitic  tongues. 
After  about  two  years  there,  he  found  his 
native  independence  of  thinking  inconsistent 
with  the  conditions  of  theological  study  and 
the  priesthood,  and  left  the  seminary,  say- 
ing, "  I  cannot  become  a  priest  without 
culpable  hypocrisy." 

Free  now  to  make  his  own  career,  the 
young  Renan  pursued  assiduously  his  studies 
of  the  Oriental  languages,  of  which  he  soon 
became  a  teacher,  and  in  which  he  finally 
obtained  great  renown  as  an  authority.  In 
1847,  he  was  awarded  the  Volney  prize  for  a 
memoir — since  enlarged  and  published  as  a 

'General  History  of  the  Semitic  Languages." 
He  took  his  degree  in  Philosophy  the  next 
year,  when  a  provincial  Professorship  was 
offered  him,  which  he  declined  in  favor  of  a 
scholarly  residence  in  Paris.  Here  he  was 
already  engaged  in  writmg  for  the  periodical 
press,  notably  for  Liberty  of  Thought.  The 
same  year  he  published  his  essay  "  Concern- 
ing the  Origin  of  Language,"  which  was 
his  first  literary  success,  and  won  for  him 
the  notice  of  the  great  German  philologist, 
Grimm. 

In  1S49,  Renan's  book  on  "The  Study 
of  the  Greek  Language  in  the  Middle  Ages" 
brought  him  the  prize  of  the  French  Insti- 
tute and  the  commission  of  the  Academy 
of  Inscriptions  to  make  a  literary  tour  in 
Italy,  which  resulted  in  his  "Averroes  and 
Averroism  "  (1852).  He  was  now  employed 
in  the  manuscript  department  of  the  Nation- 
al Library  in  Paris;  and,  four  years  later,  suc- 
ceeded Augustin  Thierry  as  a  member  of 


the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  in  recognition 
of  his  philological  attainments.  About  the 
same  time,  he  was  wedded  to  the  daughter 
of  Ary  Scheffer,  the  historical  painter — a 
lady  said  to  be  one  of  the  few  women  of 
her  nationality  who  perfectly  understand 
the  English  language.  The  next  year,  three 
books  from  his  pen  appeared — "Studies  in 
Religious  History,"  "A  Treatise  on  the  Ori- 
gin of  Language,"  and  "  The  Book  of  Job, 
Translated  from  the  Hebrew,  Preceded  by  a 
Study  on  the  Age  and  Character  of  the 
Poem."  A  similar  work  on  the  Songs  of  Sol- 
omon followed,  and  then  "  The  Character  of 
the  Semitic  Races,  and  Their  Tendency  to- 
wards Monotheism." 

But  the  peculiar  fame  of  M.  Renan,  at 
least  in  the  English  speaking  countries,  turn- 
ed mainly  upon  his  scientific  expedition  to 
Syria,  undertaken  in  1 860-1,  at  the  expense 
of  the  State,  as  was  provided  by  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  to  whom  one  of  his  sisters  was 
foster-sister.  His  enterprise  was  forwarded 
in  every  possible  way  by  Napoleon  and  the 
French  officers  and  diplomats,  and  thus  laid 
a  broad  foundation  for  the  remarkable  series 
of  rationalistic  works  in  church  history  that 
followed.  He  had  already  been  infected  by 
the  skepticism  of  Strauss  and  Baur;  and,  two 
years  after  his  return,  he  published  the  first 
of  seven  volumes  on  "The  Origins  of  Christi- 
anity,"— "Life  of  Jesus,"  "  The  Apostles," 
"Saint  Paul,"  "The  Antichrist,"  "The 
Gospels  and  the  Second  Christian  Genera- 
tion," "The  Christian  Church,"  "Marcus 
Aurelius  and  the  End  of  the  Ancient  World. " 
The  first  of  these  made  a  prodigious  sensa- 
tion, and  called  down  upon  him  a  storm  of 
denunciation.  In  1862,  the  desire  of  his 
heart  had  been  met  by  his  appointment  as 
Hebrew  Professor  at  the  College  of  France; 
but  already,  in  his  book  of  the  same  year, 
"  The  Part  Played  by  the  Semitic  Races  in 
the  History  of  Civilization,"  he  had  disa- 
vowed a  belief  in  the  divinity  of  Christ ;  and 
his  opening  lecture  at  the  college  was  ac- 
companied by  such  disturbances,  that,  after 
much  hesitation,  the  Government  declined 
to  ratify  his  appointment,  and  he  left  the 
chair.  Hostile  criticisms  rapidly  multiplied 
upon  the  appearance  of  his  "  Vie  de  Jesus;" 
but  they  served  mainly  to  popularize  the 
book,  which  has  circulated  very  widely  in  a 
number  of  languages. 

M.  Renan  now  absorbed  himself  in  author- 
ship ;  and  a  series  of  brilliant,  fascinating, 
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but  not  altogether  trustworthy,  writings 
flowed  with  astonishing  rapidity  from  his 
pen  His  books  of  "  Origins,"  which  are  by 
far  the  best  known  to  EngHsh  readers,  were 
succeeded  by  the  "  History  of  the  People  of 
Israel,"  of  which  three  volumes  are  in  print, 
and  two  remain  to  be  published.  In  the 
intervals  of  publication  of  the  several  num- 
bers of  these  great  works,  many  other  books 
were  issued,  chiefly  upon  philological  and 
political  topics.  His  exploitations  of  prac- 
tical politics  were  unsuccessful,  as  he  was 
invariably  defeated  whenever  his  name  was 
presented  for  the  suffrages  of  the  people.  In 
1878,  he  received  the  much  greater  honor  of 
election  to  the  French  Academy  ;  in  1880,  he 
was  invited  to  London  to  deliver  the  Hibbert 
lectures  of  the  year  on  "The  Influence  of 
the  Institutions,  Thought,  and  Culture  of 
Rome  on  Christianity  and  the  Development 
of  the  Christian  Church  ;  "  and,  in  1883,  he 
was  recalled  to  the  College  of  France  as  its 
head,  a  position  which  he  occupied  until  his 
death.  He  left  a  wife 
and  two  children,  the  son 
a  painter  of  some  note  ; 
a  very  modest  fortune 
for  an  author  who 
achieved  so  many  liter- 
ary successes  ;  and,  be- 
sides the  remaining  vol- 
umes of  his  Jewish  His- 
tory, a  collection  of  rem- 
iniscences not  to  be  pub- 
lished for  five  years. 

Dr.  John  Hancock 
DoaGLAs,  ex-editor  of 
T he  American  Medical 
Mont  Illy  and  New  York 
Medical  'Jour7ial,  Sec- 
retary of  the  United 
States  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion during  the  War  of 
the  Rebellion,  and  physi- 
cian to  General  Grant 
during  his  last  illness, 
New  York  City,  65. 

Dr.  B.  M.  Thomas,  Territorial  Secretary 
and  Acting  Governor  of  New  Mexico,  Santa 
Fe,  N.  M.    49. 

3.  Rev.  Samuel  Longfellow,  brother  of 
the  poet  Longfellow,  Portland,  Me.,  73.  He 
was  himself  a  poet  of  no  mean  abilities, 
writing  many  hymns  and  other  pieces;  com- 
piled two  books  of  sacred  songs;  prepared 
"The  Life  of  Henry  Wadsworth  Long- 
fellow," and  "Final  Memorials  of  H.  W. 
Longfellow;"  and,  with  Colonel  T.  W.  Hig- 
ginson,  edited  "  Thalatta:  a  Book  of  the 
Seaside,"  which  contains  a  number  of  his 
poems. 

6.  Alfred  Tennyson,  Baron  of  Aldworth, 
Sussex,  and  of  Freshwater,  Isle  of  Wight, 
the  greatest  poet  of  the  English  speaking 
world,  as  some  critics  think,  since  Shakes- 
peare, upon  whose  dirge  in  "  Cymbeline"  his 
hand  rested  as  he  died,  Aldworth  House, 
Eng.,  83.  Lord  Tennyson  was  born  August 
6,  1809,  also  the  year  of  Lincoln,  Gladstone, 
Darwin,  and  Doctor  Holmes.  His  native 
place   was   Somersby,    in    Lincolnshire,    of 
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which,  with  Enderby,  his  father  was  Rector- 
also  Vicar  of  Great  Grimsby.  Dr.  Tenny- 
son, his  father,  was  a  clergyman  of  superior 
gifts  and  education,  and  gave  his  boys  their 
early  practice  in  poetry  and  art.  Of  the 
twelve  children,  the  three  eldest  sons,  in 
order  Frederick,  Charles,  and  Alfred, were  all 
poets  ;  and  the  former  two  would  doubtless 
have  achieved  distinction  as  such, if  their  am- 
bition and  fame  had  not  been  overshadow- 
ed by  the  growing  greatness  of  the  younger 
brother.  Charles,  indeed,  joined  Alfred  in 
the  publication  of  their  first  efforts,  **  Poems 
by  Two  Brothers,"  in  1827  ;  but,  a  few  years 
afterwards,  dropped  into  quiet  cQuntry  cleri- 
cal life.  For  forty-four  years,  from  1835  un- 
til his  death  in  1879,  he  was  curate  of  Grasby 
Vicarage,  whose  living  was  in  the  gift  of  his 
brother  Alfred.  Frederick  Tennyson  made 
no  important  name  in  literature. 

The  younger  boy  was  under  constant  po- 
etic inspiration  from  the  influences  of  his 
cultivated  home  and  the  beautiful  scenery 
of  Lincolnshire,  if  not 
from  inheritance,  and 
was  but  five  years  old 
when  he  gave  to  the  air, 
not  to  pen  and  ink,  his 
first  poetic  line  as  he 
stretched  out  his  arms 
and  ran  gaily  along  be- 
fore the  breeze — 

"  I  hear  a  voice  that's  speak- 
ing in  the  wind." 

He  was  still  a  child 
when  his  first  little  po- 
ems were  written.  The 
earliest  now  extant  was 
composed  alone  at  home 
on  the  Sabbath,  with 
slate  and  pencil  handed 
him  by  Charles  as  he  de- 
parted with  the  family 
for  church,  giving  him 
the  garden  flowers  for  a 
theme.  When  the  blank 
verse  that  covered  the  slate  was  carefully 
inspected  upon  the  return  of  Charles,  only 
a  brief  sentence  of  approbation  was  added, 
"  Yes;  you  can  write."  Somewhat  later,  an 
elegy  upon  his  dead  grandmother  brought 
him  "ten  shillings  from  the  grandfather,  and 
the  discouraging  but  widely  mistaken  re- 
mark, "That  is  the  first  money  you  have 
ever  earned  by  your  poetry;  and,  take  my 
word  for  it,  it  will  be  the  last." 

The  gifted  youth,  however,  was  not  with- 
out much  formal  education.  Excellent  be- 
ginnings were  made  under  the  father's  tu- 
ition at  home,  and  then  he  was  sent  to  the 
neighboring  Grammar  School  at  Louth, 
where  he  and  Charles  read  and  wrote  poetry, 
and  pursued  other  studies  at  discretion. 
They  were  still  there,  Alfred  hardly  yet 
eighteen  years  of  age,  when  the  luckless 
joint  volume  of  "  Poems  '  was  ventured  be- 
fore the  public.  It  fell  flat  upon  the  market, 
and  attracted  no  notice  from  the  critics, 
though  copies  of  it  are  now  worth  several 
times  their  weight  in  gold,  as  literary  curios. 
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Says  R.  H.  Stoddard  of  these  pieces:  "They 
may  pass  muster  as  the  tentative  effusions 
of  a  couple  of  schoolboys ;  but  that  is  all. 
There  is  nothing  distinctive  in  them  except 
dullness  and  the  influence  of  Byron,  and  cer- 
tamly  nothing  original.  They  are  not  even 
promising."  They  have  been  properly  in- 
cluded, however,  in  the  complete  American 
editions  of  Tennyson. 

The  next  year,  Alfred  permitted  a  crude 
production  of  his  own,  "  The  Lover's  Tale," 
in  blank  verse,  to  get  partly  mto  type,  but 
discreetly  withdrew  it  before  publication. 
A  copy  was  procured  and  pirated,  however ; 
and  thus  it  was  read  until  1879,  when  the 
poet  gave  it  in  full,  with  other  suppressed 
juvenile  attempts,  in  his  collected  works  of 
that  date. 

During  the  same  year  (1828),  the  two 
brothers  joined  Frederick  Tennyson  at  Trin- 
ity College,  Cambridge,  where  the  noted 
philosopher  and  historian  of  science.  Dr. 
Whewell,  was  a  tutor,  and  Thackeray,  King- 
lake,  Trench,  Milnes 
(afterwards  Lord 
Houghton),  Spedding, 
Alford,  and  Kemble 
were  fellow -students. 
The  next  year,  Alfred 
competed  successfully 
with  another,  his  dear- 
est, best,  and  brightest 
friend,  Arthur  Henry 
Hallam,  for  the  Chan- 
cellor's prize  awarded 
to  the  best  poem  upon 
that  most  unpoetic  sub- 
ject, '•  Timbuctoo," 
which  Thackeray  bur- 
lesqued unmercifully  in 
his  earliest  recognized 
piece. 

The  brothers  were 
still  at  the  University 
when  they,  in  1830, 
separately  published 
two  more  volumes  of 
verse,  Alfred's  being  "  Poems,  Chiefly  Lyr- 
ical,"  followed  two  years  later  by  a  sim- 
ilar collection.  The  one  contains  the  stir- 
ring and  popular  "  Recollections  of  the 
Arabian  Nights,"  the  remarkable  lines  on 
"  The  Deserted  House,"  the  beautiful 
figure-pieces  "Claribel,"  "Isabel,"  "Lil- 
ian," "Mariana,"  "Oriana,"  "Madeline," 
and  "Adeline,"  with  others  not  less  wor- 
thy; the  second  has  "The  Lady  of  Sha- 
lott,"  "A  Dream  of  Fair  Women,"  "The 
Palace  of  Art,"  "  The  Lotus-eaters,"  "  The 
May  Queen,"  "The  Miller's  Daughter," 
"  The  Sisters,"  "  CEnone,"  and  other  rhymes 
and  rhythms  that  the  world  will  not  willingly 
let  die.  In  these  are  the  marked  manifesta- 
tions of  his  genius,  for  all  their  minor  faults 
of  youth  and  inexperience  ;  yet  the  brutal, 
short-sighted  critics  of  The  Quarterly  and 
of  Blackwood SiXXOiQ^iQ^  them  savagely.  "  Kit 
North  "  called  one  poem  of  1830  "  drivel,"  a 
second  "more  dismal  drivel,"  and  a  third 
"  more  dismal  drivel  even  than  that ;"  which 
Tennyson  presently  repaid  in  one   of  the 
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most  cutting,  sarcastic  rhymed  rejoinders  of 
literary  history.  But  he  was  silenced  for 
ten  years,  while  his  mind  and  art  were  ma- 
turing. He  did  not  take  his  degree  at  the 
University,  which  indeed  never  gave  him 
even  an  honorary  doctorate;  while  Oxford, 
in  1855,  was  proud  to  make  him  D.  C.  L.,and 
the  Fellows  of  Trinity  at  Cambridge  finally 
placed  his  noble  bust  by  Woolner  in  the 
College  library.  His  father  had  died  in  1831 ; 
and  Alfred  accompanied  the  family  to  a  new 
residence  at  Hampstead,  near  London.  He 
also  took  apartments  in  the  city,  and  began 
lettered  life  with  Carlyle,  Thackeray,  and 
other  young  literati  of  the  time.  But  many 
of  his  days  were  passed  in  solitary  rambles 
with  his  inevitable  cigar  or  pipe,  nursing  his 
poetic  fancies  amid  the  romantic  or  pictu- 
resque scenery  about  London  and  the  old 
home  in  Lincolnshire. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  during  this  prepar- 
atory time  he  wrote  many,  if  not  most,  of 
the  one  hundred  and  thirty  lyrical  and  ele- 
giac pieces  which  make 
up  his  greatest  work, 
"  In  Memoriam."  The 
death  of  his  beloved 
friend,  Hallam,  son  of 
the  historian  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  occurred  m 
1833  ;  but  its  wonder- 
ful poetic  sequence  was 
not  given  to  the  public 
until  seventeen  years 
later.  Meanwhile  the 
new  and  older  poems 
collected  in  1842,  com- 
prising "The  Epic," 
"Morte  d'Arthur," 
"Locksley  Hall," 
"Ulysses,"  ''Sir  Gal- 
ahad," "  Godiva,"  and 
other  far  renowned 
pieces,  and  "The  Prin- 
cess," his  first  poem  of 
length,  appearing  in 
1847,  had  estabhshed 
his  renown  beyond  successful  challenge;  and 
his  career  thenceforth  was  assured  in  fame, 
though  it  lends  comparatively  little  to  biog- 
raphy. In  1845,  at  the  instance  of  Sir  Rob- 
ert Peel,  he  was  honored  with  a  literary  pen- 
sion of  $1,000  per  annum.  The  year  1850 
was  signalized  by  the  three  greatest  events 
of  his  life — the  publication  of  "In  Memori- 
am ;"  his  marriage,  in  his  forty-first  year, to 
Emily,  daughter  of  Henry  Sellwood,  of 
Horncastle  ;  and  his  appointment  as  Poet 
Laureate,  to  succeed  William  Wordsworth. 
He  settled  at  Twickenham,  whence  "Maud, 
and  Other  Poems  "  emanated  in  1855.  Since 
have  followed  "Idyls  of  the  King,"  the  splen- 
did sequels  of  "Morte  d'Arthur "  in  1859; 
"Enoch  Arden,  and  Other  Poems,"  1864; 
"The  Window,"  1867;  "The  Holy  Grail,  and 
Other  Poems,"  1869  ;  "Songs  of  the  Wrens,' 
1870  ;  "  Gareth  and  Lynette,"  another  of  the 
Idyls,  1872;  "Queen  Mary."  an  historical 
drama,  1875,  and  "Harold,"  another,  1877; 
"The  Lover's  Tale,"  1879;  "Ballads  and 
Other  Poems,"  1880;  "The  Promise  of  May," 
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1882  ;  "  The  Falcon  "  and  "The  Cup,"  both 
dramas,  1879  and  1881  ;  "  Becket,"  historical 
play,  1884;  "  Tiresias,  and  Other  Poems," 
iSS"^  ;  "  Demeter,  and  Other  Poems,"  1889; 
•' Locksley  Hall,  Sixty  Years  After,"  1886; 
and  *'  The  Foresters,"  a  play,  1892,  Lord 
Tennyson's  dramas  are  not  considered  wor- 
thy of  his  fame,  though  some  of  them  have 
been  staged  with  tolerable  popularity  ;  and 
his  later  works  generally  indicated  a  fallmg 
off  from  the  old-time  power.  In  1884,  Mr. 
Tennyson  was  made  a  Peer  of  the  United 
Kingdom  as  Baron  of  Aldworth  and  Fresh- 
water. He  had  previously  declined  a  Bar- 
onetcy. Lady  Tennyson  survives  the  poet, 
and  one  of  but  two  children — Hallam,  born 
in  1852,  who  inherits  the  title.  Lionel  Ten- 
nyson entered  the  East  Indian  Service,  and 
died  in  India  in  1886,  at  thirty-two  years  of 
age.  The  remains  of  the  poet  rest  in  West- 
minster Abbey. 

7.  Thomas  Woolner,  R,  A.,  eminent  Eng- 
lish sculptor,  66.  He  was  famous  chiefly  in 
medallion  portraits  and  ideal  heads. 

ToNG  King  Sing,  Imperial  Director  of  Rail- 
ways in  China,  a  progressive  statesman  and 
friend  of  foreigners. 

8.  Father  Anselm,  Superior  of  the  Carthu- 
sian Monastery  of  La  Grand  Chartreuse, 
France. 

1 1 .  Paul  Peel,  Canadian  painter,  and  first 
recipient  in  the  New  World  of  the  gold  medal 
of  the  French  Salon  for  especial  excellence, 
Paris,  France,  30. 

13.  Count  Adolphus  Naraikow,  exiled 
Russian  Nihilist,  writer  and  translator  of 
Tolstoi.  New  York  City,  47. 

16.  Edward  W.  Seymore,  Justice  of  the 
Connecticut  Supreme  Court. 

19.  General  Benjamln  F.  Partridge,  a 
veteran  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  and  a 
leading  member  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic,  near  Bay  City,  Mich. 

20.  Camille  ,  Felix  Michael  Rousset,  a 
distinguished  French  historian,  author  of  a 
"History  of  the  War  in  the  Crimea"  and 
"  The  Conquest  of  Algeria,"  and  member  of 
the  French  Academy,  Paris,  France,  71. 

21.  Dennis  T.  Hanks,  early  teacher  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  Paris,  111.,  93. 

Chaplain  Francis  Springer,  one  of  the 
pioneer  Lutheran  ministers  of  the  State,  and 
a  Civil  War  veteran,  Springfield,  111.,  82. 

Colonel  Joseph  H.  Wood,  pioneer  of  the 
cheap  museum  business  in  this  country, 
Adrian,  Mich.,  73. 

Thomas  Nelson,  head  of  the  great  pub- 
lishing house  of  Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons,  of 
Edinburgh  and  New  York.  He  left  $300,000 
to  establish  five  free  clubs  and  reading-rooms 
for  workingmen. 

22.  Albert  Millaud,  Parisian  journalist. 
Charles    L.    Harris,  well   known    actor, 

Chicago,  111.,  43. 

24.  Robert  Franz,  one  of  the  great  Ger- 
man song  writers,  composer  of  several  sacred 
choruses,  and  of  257  songs  for  single  voice 
with  piano  accompaniment,  Berlin,  Prussia, 
77- 

Dr.  Anton  Gindely,  Professor  of  Mediae- 
val History  in  the  University  of  Prague,  and 


author  of  "The  Thirty  Years'  War"  and 
other  Historical  works,  63. 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Harrison,  wife  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  White  House, 
Washington,  D.  C,  60. 

25.  General  J.  M.  Tuttle,  a  prominent 
Iowa  veteran  of  the  late  war. 

Professor  William  Swinton,  the  well 
known  author  of  several  text-books  which 
have  been  extensively  used  in  public  and 
private  schools,  for  the  series  of  which  he 
was  awarded  a  gold  medal  at  the  Paris  Ex- 
position of  1867,  New  York  City,  59.  He  was 
educated  at  Knox  College,  Toronto,  Ont., 
and  at  Amherst  College.  He  acted  as  a  war 
correspondent  during  the  early  campaigns 
of  the  Civil  War,  but  was  afterward  exclud- 
ed from  the  camps  on  account  of  his  vigor- 
ous criticisms  on  the  management.  He 
wrote  "  The  Twelve  Decisive  Battles  of  the 
War,"  "  Campaigns  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,"  and  other  military  books. 

26.  Father  Joseph  P'aber,  eminent  Roman 
Catholic  clergyman,  of  England. 

Rev.  James  Jackson  Wray,  English  cler- 
gyman and  author. 

27.  DeWitt  C.  Littlejohn,  Speaker  of 
the  Lower  House  during  five  sessions  of  the 
New  York  Legislature. 

28.  Alered  Michels,  Librarian  of  the 
School  of  Art,  Paris,  France. 

Rev.  James  Gray,  D.  D.,  Treasurer  of  the 
Superannuation  Fund  of  the  M.  E.  Church 
in  Canada,  Toronto,  Ont. 

30.  The  Dowager  Queen  Olga  of  Wurt- 
emberg. 

31.  Colonel  John  T.  Pitman,  of  the  Prov- 
idence (R.  I.)  bar,  and  a  veteran  of  the  Civil 
War,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  79. 

Colonel  William  H.  Stracham,  a  Massa- 
chusetts soldier  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion. 

NOVEMBER. 

2.  Theodore  Child,  writer  for  Harper  & 
Brothers,  near  Ispahan,  Persia,  while  mak- 
ing an  Asiatic  tour  in  quest  of  material  for  a 
series  of  articles  in  Harper's  Magazine. 

Lieutenant  Frederick  Schwatka,  the 
Arctic  explorer  and  writer,  Portland,  Ore., 
43.  A  coroner's  jury  found  a  verdict  of  ac- 
cidental death  from  an  overdose  of  morphine. 

Dr.  Archibald  Clay,  founder  of  the  Bible 
House,  New  York  City. 

3.  General  Samuel  H.  Crawford,  Com- 
mander of  the  Pennsylvania  Reserves  at  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  55. 

Colonel  Van  H.  Manning,  formerly  of  the 
Confederate  Army,  and  once  Member  of 
Congress  from  Mississippi,  Washington,  D. 

c,  53. 

4.  The  Marquis  de  Saint  Denys,  Oriental- 
ist, Paris,  France. 

N.  Gordon  Bigelow,  Q.  C,  LL.  D.,  Mem- 
ber of  the  Provincial  Parliament  of  Ontario, 
Toronto,  Ont..  52. 

Judge  John  Collier,  a  leading  lawyer, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

John  Jones,  celebrated  horse  trainer  for 
the  Prince  of  Wales  and  others,  Epsom,  Eng. 

Howard  Lockwood,  of  New  York  City, 
founder  of  7 he  Paper  Trade  Journal. 
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5.  General  Ferdinand  Vandevere,  of 
Hamilton,  O.,  a  hero  of  the  Mexican  War 
and  the  War  of  the  Rebellion. 

M.  Massicault,  Resident-General  of  the 
French  Republic,  Tunis,  Africa. 

6.  Professor  Charles  A.  Seeley,  of  New 
York  City,  eminent  scientist. 

Dr.  Mauren  Brecher,  German  historian. 

9.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough,  Blenheim 
House,  Eng.  He  was  a  descendant  of  the 
great  Marlborough,  Commander  of  the  Eng- 
lish forces  in  the  Netherlands  during  the 
War  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  and  was 
chiefly  known  in  this  country  as  the  husband 
of  Mrs.  Hammersley,  of  New  York  City. 

Right  Rev.  William  Percy  Austin,  Bish- 
op of  Guiana  and  Primate  of  the  West  In- 
dies, called  "The  Nestor  of  the  Church" 
as  a  Bishop  for  fifty  years,  Georgetown, 
Demarara,  W.  I.,  85. 

George  W.  Geddes,  Ex-M.  C,  of  Mans- 
field. O. 

12.  Dr.  A.  Reeves  Jackson,  the  original 
of  Mark  Twain's  famous  character,  "  My 
friend,  the  Doctor"  in  his  "Innocents 
Abroad,"  Chicago,  111. 

Herbert  H.  N.  Mends,  General  Manager 
for  North  America  of  Renter's  Telegram 
Company,  and  a  writer  of  some  note,  great- 
grandson  of  the  famous  English  Admiral, 
Lord  Nelson,  New  York  City,  36. 

13.  Mrs.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, Concord, 
Mass.,  90. 

Judge  D.  W.  CooLEY,  Ex-Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs,  and  ex-member  of  the  Iowa 
Senate,  New  York  City. 

14.  John  Hoey,  a  pioneer  of  the  express 
business  in  this  country,  and  Ex-President  of 
the  Adams  Express  Company,  New  York 
City,  67. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Miles,  Senior  Bishop  of  the 
Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Amer- 
ica, Louisville,  Ky.,  65. 

Augustus  Summerfiei.d  Merrimon,  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  Ex-United  States  Senator,  Raleigh, 
N.  C,  62. 

16.  Edward  McCrady,  senior  member  of 
the  bar  in  South  Carolina,  a  signer  of  the 
Secession  ordinance  in  i86o,  Charleston,  S. 
C,  90. 

17.  Donald  W.  Bain,  State  Treasurer- 
elect  for  his  third  term,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

W.  W.  Evans,  editor  of  T he  Virginia 
Lancet,  and  one  of  the  leading  colored  men 
of  the  South,  Petersburg,  Va. 

18.  Milton  Sayler,  Ex-M.  C.  from  Ohio, 
and  for  one  term  Speaker  pro  tern  o£  the 
National  House  of  Representatives. 

John  Decker,  Chief  of  the  old  Volunteer 
Fire  Department,  New  York  City. 

19.  Baron  Jacques  Reinach,  a  Director  in 
the  Panama  Canal  Company. 

Robert  Winthrop,  eminent  Wall  Street 
banker.  New  York  City. 

20.  Dr.  Marsham  Angles,  Dean  of  Peter- 
borough since  1890,  and  a  liberal  benefactor 
of  the  Cathedral  in  that  city,  Southsea,  Eng., 
78. 

Charles  Read,  the  famous  comedian  and 
minstrel. 


21.  Daniel  Edgar  Crouse,  eccentric  mil- 
lionaire, Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  49. 

Professor  C.  B.  Boyle,  inventor  of  the 
binocular  telescope. 

22.  Frederic  Rondel,  landscape  painter. 

23.  John  B.  Mulliken,  formerly  General 
Manager  of  the  Detroit,  Lansing  &  Northern 
Railroad,  and  of  the  Citizens'  Street  Railway 
Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Luther  Ripley,  formerly  State  Organizer 
of  the  Patrons  of  Industry,  and  lecturer  to 
the  Farmers'  Alliance. 

William  O'Connor,  champion  oarsman  of 
America,  Toronto,  Ont.,  30. 

24.  Colonel  Lichtenstein,  prominent  staff- 
officer  to  Presidents  Grevy  and  Carnot,  Paris, 
France. 

Colonel  W.  H.  Evans,  Ex- Member  of  the 
Legislature,  and  a  Confederate  veteran, 
Columbia,  S.  C,  73. 

William  McKinley,  Sr.,  father  of  Gover- 
nor McKinley  of  Ohio,  Canton,  O. 

25.  Daniel  Boler,  elder  of  the  Shakers, 
Mt.  Lebanon,  N.  Y.,  90. 

Professor  Florian  Oborski,  Polish  pianist, 
of  the  New  York  College  of  Music. 

Robert  Barbour,  extensive  mill  owner, 
Paterson,  N.  J, 

Thomas  C.  Hodgkins,  philanthropist,  of 
Setauket,  N.  Y. 

26.  Cardinal  Lavigerie,  the  staunch  op- 
ponent of  the  African  slave  trade,  and  the 
most  popular  of  French  prelates,  near  Al- 
giers, Africa,  67.  He  had  been  Professor 
of  Ecclesiastical  History  at  the  Sorbonne, 
Bishop  of  Nancy,  and  Archbishop  of  Algiers, 
founded  several  North  African  missions  and 
a  large  college  in  Tunis,  and  attempted  a 
fraternity  of  armed  lay  brethren  in  the  Sa- 
hara, to  restore  fertility  to  the  desert,  to  fight 
the  slave  traffic,  and  to  civilize  the  Soudan, 
which  has  not  been  very  successful.  Of  late 
years,  he  was  also  somewhat  conspicuous  in 
French  politics,  for  it  was  Ihrough  his  influ- 
ence largely  that  Pope  Leo  was  led  to  avow 
so  emphatically  his  present  attitude  toward 
the  Repubhcan  regime  in  France ;  but  his 
title  to  fame  rests  chiefly  upon  his  zealous 
efforts  for  many  years  to  suppress  or  check 
the  horrors  of  slavery  in  Africa.  He  was 
made  a  Cardinal  in  1882. 

Signor  Saubon,  Italian  Minister  of  Marine, 
Rome,  Italy. 

28.  Frederic  Collins,  President  of  the 
House  of  Refuge  in  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

29.  Rev.  Dr.  John  Witherspoon  Scott, 
father-in-law  of  President  Harrison,  White 
House,  Washington,  D.  C,  90.  He  was  a 
Professor  in  Washington  College,  Pa.,  and 
in  Miami  University,  Oxford,  O.,  where  he 
founded  and  was  President  for  many  years 
of  Oxford  Female  College.  It  was  here  that 
young  Harrison,  then  a  student  of  the  Uni- 
versity, met  his  daughter  Caroline,  whom  he 
married  October  20,  1853. 

General  Richard  H.  Jackson,  U.  S.  A., 
Chief  of  Artillery  in  the  Tenth  and  Twenty- 
fifth  Corps,  Army  of  the  James,  in  the  Civil 
War,  Fort  McPherson,  Ga.,  62.  He  received 
many  brevets  during  the  war,  for  his  gallant 
and  meritorious  services. 
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Graham  N.  Fitch,  Ex-United  States  Sen- 
ator, Logansport,  Ind.,  82. 

John  F.  Connolly,  Additional  Law  Judge 
of  Lackawanna  County,  Pa.,  Scranton,  Pa., 

39- 

Alexander  H.  Wyant,  celebrated  Ameri- 
can landscape  artist. 

DECEMBER. 

1.  Ex-Governor  Henry  M.  Hoyt,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  62. 

General  Lucius  E.  Polk,  an  ex-Confeder- 
ate and  prominent  politician  in  Tennessee. 

Pierre  Galland,  great  French  decorative 
artist. 

2.  Jay  Gould,  the  greatest  single  money 
accumulator  of  the  age.  New  York  City,  56. 
He  was  born  May  27,  1836,  in  Roxbury,  Del- 
aware County,  N.  Y.,  on  his  father's  side  of 
rugged  Puritan  and  Revolutionary  stock. 
He  had  but  indifferent  tuition  in  the  district 
schools  of  the  times,  and  did  not  take  kindly 
to  the  home  farm  and  dairy  life.  At  fifteen 
years  of  age,  upon  his 
proposal  to  attend  a  se- 
lect school  some  miles 
away,  his  father  frankly 
told  him  he  was  "not 
worth  much  at  home," 
and  gave  him  the  rest  of 
his  time  to  do  for  himself. 
He  went  to  the  school  for 
a  year,  paying  his  way 
by  services  to  the  village 
blacksmith  and  m  e  r- 
chants  ;  learned  survey- 
ing between  three  and 
six  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ings ;  wrote  a  history  of 
his  native  county,  but  re- 
fused to  accept  the  books 
because  the  printer  print- 
ed his  name  "Gold;" 
dabbled  a  little  in  hard- 
ware and  tinkering  ;  and 
utilized  his  surveying  and 
financial  abilities  in  mak- 
ing sectional  maps  of  Ulster  and  other  coun- 
ties, which  paid  him  handsomely.  While 
still  in  his  minority,  he  joined  the  eccentric 
Zadoch  Pratt,  of  Prattsville,  N.  Y.,  and 
others,  in  the  management  of  extensive  tan- 
neries, resulting  almost  exclusively  to  his 
benefit. 

The  first  railroad  operation  by  young  Gould 
was  with  the  Rutland  &  Washington,  a  short 
line  from  Troy  to  Rutland,  Vt.  It  was  ruin- 
ed by  the  panic  of  1857,  and  Gould  bought 
most  of  its  first  mortgage  bonds  at  ten  cents 
on  the  dollar.  He  made  himself  President, 
Treasurer,  and  Superintendent  of  the  road, 
effected  the  lucrative  Rensselaer  &  Saratoga 
combine,  and  sold  out  his  stock  for  120.  In 
i860,  with  a  large  sum  for  so  young  a  man, 
he  entered  Wall  Street  for  a  career  unequaled 
in  financial  history.  He  joined  the  broker- 
age firm  of  Smith, Gould  &  Martin, but  invest- 
ed all  his  means  in  the  securities  of  the  Erie 
Railway.  With  "  Deacon  "  Drew  and  the  no- 
torious '  'Jim  "  Fisk,  he  secured  complete  con- 
trol of  that  great  interest,  and  realized  enor- 


mous profits,  $9,000,000  of  which  he  volun- 
tarily disgorged  when  arrested  for  criminal 
practices.  In  1872,  he  was  forced  out  of  the 
Erie  Presidency,  and,  about  the  same  time, 
cleared  $6,000,000  from  a  corner  in  North- 
western. Three  years  previously,  Mr.  Gould 
had  been  the  chief  conspirator  in  the  opera- 
tions in  gold  which  culminated  in  the  dread- 
ful "Black  Friday"  of  1869,  and  cost  him 
$4,000,000,  while  many  others  were  totally 
ruined.  After  leaving  the  Erie,  he  obtained 
control  of  the  Union  Pacific,  Missouri  Pacific, 
Texas  Pacific,  Cleveland  &  Pittsburg,  Wa- 
bash, Manhattan,  and  other  important  rail- 
ways, together  with  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company  and  other  powerful  cor- 
porations. He  thus  accumulated  a  fortune 
estimated  at  little  less  than  $100,000,000. 
The  nervous  strain  of  his  great  enterprises, 
however,  undermined  his  health  some  years 
ago,  inducing  the  neuralgia,  dyspepsia,  and 
finally  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs,  and  con- 
sumption, of  which  he  died. 

Benjamin  Williamson, 
Chancellor  of  New  Jer- 
sey, 1852-60,  Elizabeth, 
N.  J.,  84. 

George  H.  TenEyck, 
pioneer  photo-copyist, 
Auburn,  N.  Y.,  78. 

3.  Commander  Ros- 
well  Dwight  Hitch- 
cock, United  States 
Navy,  New  York  City, 
47- 

4.  Prince  Malatesta, 
Trappist  Monk  at  Aigue- 
belle,  Italy.  He  was  a 
revolutionist  against  the 
Pope  in  Louis  Napoleon's 
attempt  in  1832. 

Captain  E.  H.  Virgil, 
founder  of  the  National 
Express  Company. 

5.  Dr.  Charles  Words- 
worth, Bishop  of  St. 
Andrew's     since     1852, 

Scotland,  86.  He  was  a 
nephew  of  the  poet  Wordsworth,  a  theolo- 
gian, linguist,  Shakspearian,  and  writer  of 
much  note,  and  was  one  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment Company  for  the  revision  of  the  Au- 
thorized Version  of  the  Bible. 

Geor(;e  Harrington,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  under  President  Lincoln, 
Ex-Minister  to  Switzerland,  died  at  sea,  77. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  the  finan- 
cial policy  of  the  Government  during  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion. 

6.  Ernest  Werner  Siemens,  Ph.  D.,  re- 
nowned electrician  and  engineer,  Berlin, 
Prussia,  76.  He  w^as  the  inventor  of  the  elec- 
tro-gilding process, the  differential  governor, 
the  electric  automatic  recording  telegraph, 
the  dynamo-electric  machine,  the  quicksilver 
unit,  and  many  other  valuable  devices  ;  and 
was  a  very  active  promoter  of  the  German 
and  submarine  telegraphs.  In  1848,  he  built 
the  first  great  telegraph  line  in  Germany, 
between  Berlin  and  Frankfort-on-Main. 

7.  Professor  John   S.    Newbery,    M.    D., 
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LL.  D. ,  of  Columbia  College,  New  York  City, 
70.  He  was  attached  to  a  number  of  impor- 
tant government  surveys  in  the  Far  West, 
directed  the  operations  of  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mission in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  dur- 
ing the  late  war,  in  1869  was  placed  in  charge 
of  the  Ohio  Geological  Survey,  and  was  an 
Ex-President  of  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Sciences. 

Fred  Leslie,  popular  English  actor,  Lon- 
don, Eng.,  37. 

8.  Dr.  Philo  R.  Hoy,  one  of  the  most 
learned  naturalists  and  writers  on  natural 
history  in  the  United  States,  four  years  Fish 
Commissioner  for  Wisconsin,  and  Naturalist 
of  the  State  Geological  Survey,  Racine, Wis., 
76. 

9.  Captain  Frank  E.  Moran,  a  Union  vet- 
eran, Baltimore,  Md.,  48.  He  was  the  hero 
of  six  prison  escapes,  the  last  of  which, 
through  the  tunnel  at  Libby  Prison,  he  de- 
scribed not  long  ago  m  an  article  for  The 
Century  Magazine. 

11.  William  Henry  Cross,  Conservative 
M.  P.  for  West  Derby,  London,  Eng..  45. 

12.  General  Galvan,  Governor  of  the 
Staieof  Jalisco,  Mex. 

James  J.  Faran,  editor  of  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer,  Cincinnati,  O.,  93. 

Rev.  Dr.  John  P.  Lundy,  Ex-President  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association,  Ex- 
Chaplain  of  Sing  Sing  Prison,  and  author  of 
"  Monumental  Christianity,  or  the  Art  of 
Symbolism  of  the  Primitive  Christian 
Church,"  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  69. 

13.  General  Henry  Gray,  one  of  the  last 
remaining  members  of  the  Confederate 
Congress. 

Sir  John  Bernard  Burke,  Ulster  King 
at  Arms,  Registrar  and  Knight  Attendant 
on  the  Most  Illustrious  Order  of  St.  Patrick. 
Dublin,  Ireland,  77.  He  was  the  author  of 
several  works,  including  "  The  Commons  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,"  "  Anecdotes  of 
the  Aristocracy,"  and  "The  Historic  Lands 
of  England  " 

14.  Sir  Adams  George  Archibald,  K.  C. 
M.  G.,  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  and  long  conspicuous  in  Canadian 
politics  and  official  life,  Truro,  N.  S.,  79. 

John  Emile  Lemoinne,  French  Statesman, 
Ex-Senator,  and  formerly  editor-in-chief  of 
the   Jour7ial  des  Dedats,  Paris,  France,  77. 

A.R.  Chafee,  Mayor  of  Aiken,  S.  C,  shot 
by  Colonel  J.  G.  Lamar,  "The  Kaolin  King," 
in  an  attempt  to  arrest  the  latter  for  drunk- 
enness and  disorderly  conduct. 

15.  Randall  Lee  Gibson,  United  States 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  Member  of  the  Low- 
er House  1875-83,  and  a  skillful  General  in 
the  Confederate  service.  Hot  Springs,  Ark., 
60. 

Leopold  Morse,  M.C.  from  Massachusetts 
1877-85,  Boston,  Mass. 

Henry  L.  Hallett,  U.  S.  Commissioner 
since  1857,  Dorchester,  Mass.,  66. 

Rev.  M.  L.  B.  O'Connell,  Rector  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Cross  (R.  C),  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  36. 

August  Simeon  Luce,  French  historian, 
Paris,  France,  59. 


16.  General  John  Milton  Brannan,  a  dis- 
tinguished veteran  of  the  Mexican,  Seminole, 
and  Civil  Wars,  New  York  City,  74. 

Jean  Georges  Hachette,  head  of  the  fa- 
mous publishing  house  in  Paris,  France. 

17.  General  W.  Henry  Hilliard,  Ex-M.C. 
and  Ex-Minister  to  Portugal,  formerly  a  Brig- 
adier in  the  Confederate  forces,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

The  fourth  Earl  of  Portarlington,  Lon- 
don, Eng,,  60. 

18.  Sir  Richard  Owen,  K.  C.  B. ,  renowned 
specialist  in  Comparative  Anatomy,  London, 
Eng.,  88.  He  was  one  of  eight  Foreign  As- 
sociates of  the  French  Institute,  wore  the 
Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  was  a  Cheva- 
lier of  the  Prussian  Order  of  Merit,  and  en- 
joyed many  other  distinctions.  Among  his 
voluminous  works  are  "Lectures  on  the  Com- 
parative Anatomy  of  the  Invertebrate  Ani- 
mals," "  The  History  of  British  Fossil  Rep- 
tiles," "  On  the  Nature  of  Limbs,"  "  On  the 
Gorilla,"  etc.,  etc. 

General  Frederick  T.  Dent,  brother-in- 
law  of  General  Grant,  and  associated  with 
him  in  the  Mexican  and  Civil  Wars,  Denver, 
Col.,  72. 

JosiAH  M.  FisKE,  millionaire.  New  York 
City,  70. 

24.  Alonzo  Nute,  Ex-M.  C,  and  a  Union 
officer  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  Farm- 
ington,  N.  H. 

25.  Jacob  Henrici,  chief  of  the  Society  of 
Harmonists  since  1868,  Economy,  Pa.,  89. 
Under  his  management,  while  the  society 
grew  gradually  smaller,  as  the  members  did 
not  marry  and  accepted  few  accessions,  it 
became  enormously  wealthy;  and  the  final 
disposition  of  its  property  is  the  subject  of 
much  discussion. 

26.  Surgeon  Henry  P.  Harvey,  U.  S.  N., 
Crawford,  Miss.,  41. 

27.  General  Joseph  Karge,  a  Polish  refu- 
gee for  his  participation  in  the  revolutionary 
movement  of  1848,  a  Federal  officer  in  the 
late  Civil  War  in  this  country,  and  late  Pro- 
fessor of  Continental  Languages  and  Lit- 
erature at  Princeton  College,  New  York 
City,  69. 

Orange  Judd,  publisher  of  agricultural 
papers  and  books  for  many  years,  a  railroad 
President  in  1868-9,  and,  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  senior  editor  of  T/ie  Orange  Judd 
Fanner,  Chicago,  111.,  70.  It  is  said  that 
his  series  of  Sunday-school  lessons,  origi- 
nated in  1862,  was  the  forerunner  of  the 
present  International  and  Berean  systems. 

28.  Loring  Pickering,  senior  editor  of  The 
Morning  Call  and  T he  Evening  Bulletin, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  80. 

A.  J.  Calkons,  editor  of  The  Sun,  Mt. 
Vernon,  Ind. 

Judge  Barton  Bates,  formerly  of  the  State 
Supreme  Court,  St.  Charles  County,  Mo.,  69. 

Justice  John  R.  Sharpstein,  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  California,  and  formerly  edi- 
tor of  the  Milwaukee  News,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,  69. 

30.  Rev.  Samuel  Buel,  S.  T.  D.,  Emeritus 
Professor  of  Systematic  Divinity'  and  Dog- 
matic Theology  in  the  General  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York  City,  77. 
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GROVER  CLEVELAND. 

THE  great  American  event  of  the 
last  quarter  of  the  year  1892  was 
the  election  on  November  8,  the 
result  of  which  will  make  the  Hon.Gro- 
ver  Cleveland,  of  New  York,  for  the 
second  time  President  of  the  United 
States.  For  the  first  time  in  our  his- 
tory, a  citizen  has  been  chosen  Presi- 
dent, relegated  to  private  life,  and 
then  recalled  to  the  White  House. 

Mr.  Cleveland's  career,  though  for 
many  years  inconspicuous,  has  been 
in  important  respects  phenomenal. 
He  prepared  for  college,  but  did  not 
enter;  yet  many  of  the  most  popularly 
valued  results  of  collegiate  life  have 
been  his.  He  has  been  elected  suc- 
cessively Sheriff  of  Erie  County,  N.  Y., 
in  which  Buffalo  is  situated,  Mayor  of 
that  city  itself,  Governor  of  the  Em- 
pire State,  and  President  of  the  Amer- 
ican Union,  without  in  any  of  these 
cases,  save  one  unimportant  exception, 
holding  the  subordinate  place  or  places 
usually  taken  to  presume  some  fitness 
for  promotion.  Most  remarkable  of 
all,  whether  Chief  Magistrate  of  City, 
State,  or  National  Government,  he  has 
always  been  equal  to  the  demands  of 
his  position,  however  high,  difficult,  or 
exacting.  He  was  also,  it  may  be 
added,  the  only  incumbent  of  the 
Presidency  ever  married  in  the  Exec- 
utive Mansion. 

In  1635,  one  of  the  early  immigra- 
tions to  New  England  brought  Moses 
Cleveland  from  Ipswich,  Eng.,  to  set- 
tle at  Woburn,  Mass.  His  great-grand- 
son Aaron  was  the  great-great-grand- 
father of  the  President-elect,  and  a 
Presbyterian  clergyman  of  some  note. 
This  man's  grandson  William  resided 
at  Norwich,  Conn.,  as  a  silversmith 
and  watchmaker;  and  at  Yale  College, 
Richard  Falley  Cleveland,  William's 
second  son,  was  graduated  in  1824,  en- 
tering the  Presbyterian  ministry  five 
years  afterwards.  He  married  Miss 
Anne  Neal,  daughter  of  a  Baltimore 
Irishman,  a  respectable  publisher  and 


merchant.  From  this  union  sprang 
nine  children,  of  whom  Stephen  Gro- 
ver  Cleveland,  the  President-elect, was 
one,  born  at  Caldwell,  Essex  County, 
N.  J.,  March  18,  1837.  The  first  name, 
given  him  in  honor  of  the  first  occu- 
pant of  the  parsonage,  was  for  some 
reason  early  dropped. 

Grover  was  still  a  little  boy  when 
the  frequent  mutations  of  clerical  life 
removed  the  family  to  Fayetteville, 
near  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  His  first  steps 
in  formal  education  were  taken  at  the 
Academy  here,  whose  course  he  com- 
pleted at  the  age  of  twelve,  when  he 
also  became  a  member  of  his  father's 
church.  He  took  a  clerkship  in  the 
village  store  for  a  year,  still  studying 
at  nights;  and  he  renewed  his  academ- 
ic studies  upon  his  father's  removal  to 
Clinton,  N.  Y.,  where  larger  facilities 
existed.  He  completed  preparation 
for  college;  but  his  father  thought 
him  still  too  young  to  undertake  the 
severer  studies,  and  he  went  back  to 
his  humble  clerkship  in  Fayetteville. 
In  1 85  3,  the  death  of  his  father  changed 
the  current  of  his  ambitions,  divert- 
ing them  from  scholarship  to  business, 
as  the  family  must  be  supported,  and 
the  younger  children  educated.  He 
was  now  but  sixteen  years  of  age,  yet 
was  successful,  with  the  aid  of  an 
elder  brother  already  there,  in  ob- 
taining a  situation  in  the  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  in  New  York  City,  where 
he  served  for  a  year.  The  place  was 
not  remunerative,however ;  and  young 
Cleveland,  like  many  other  enterpris- 
ing youths  of  his  time,  resolved  to 
push  westward.  Borrowing  $25  from 
a  friend,  he  visited  Utica  and  Syra- 
cuse unsuccessfully  in  search  of  em- 
ployment, and,  on  his  way  to  Cleve- 
land, O.,  fell  in  with  a  maternal  uncle 
who  lived  at  Black  Rock,  near  Buffa- 
lo, Mr.  Lewis  F.  Allen.  This  relative 
was  a  plain  farmer,  but  became  widely- 
known  as  the  compiler  of  the  "  Ameri- 
can Shorthorn  Herd  Book."  Learn- 
ing from  his  nephew  that  his  ambi- 
tion was  to  be  a  lawyer  as  soon  as  his 
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means  and  opportunities  would  allow, 
Mr.  Allen  easily  persuaded  him  to  re- 
main with  him  and  assist  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  "  Herd  Book,"  several 
numbers  of  which  bear  the  impress  of 
the  embryo  President's  hand. 

In  August,  1855,  Grover  began  a 
four  years'  course  of  reading  in  the 
law  office  of  Rogers,  Bowen  &  Rogers, 
in  Buffalo;  and  so  acceptable  was  his 
service,  that,  after  his  admission  to 
the  bar,  he  was  retained  in  the  office 
three  years  longer  as  managing  clerk. 
The  War  of  the  Rebellion  came  on 
about  the  middle  of  the  latter  period, 
and  two  of  his  brothers  enlisted  in  the 
Union  Army,  serving  to  the  end  of 
the  struggle.  Young  Cleveland  was 
himself  the  first  man  in  Buffalo  select- 
ed by  the  extra  draft  ordered  by  the 
President  in  August,  1862,  but  pre- 
ferred to  be  represented  in  the  service 
by  a  substitute,  for  which  he  naturally 
has  had  to  suffer  some  adverse  criti- 
cism in  his  political  campaigns. 

Mr.  Cleveland's  official  career  began 
with  his  appointment  as  Assistant  Dis- 
trict Attorney  of  Erie  County,  on  Jan- 
uary I,  1863,  an  office  which  he  capa- 
bly filled  for  three  years.  During  the 
last  year  of  this  incumbency,  he  was 
himsel!  a  candidate  on  the  Democratic 
ticket  for  the  District  Attorneyship, 
but  was  defeated.  The  next  year 
(1866),  he  entered  for  the  first  time 
fully  upon  independent  and  general 
law  practice  as  a  partner  of  J.  K.  Van- 
derpool.  In  1869,  he  became  a  part- 
ner of  Oscar  Folsom,  the  father  of  the 
future  Mrs.  Cleveland,  and  A.  P.  Lan- 
ing.  The  next  year,  however,  he  was 
called  to  serve  the  County  as  Sheriff 
for  three  years.  At  the  expiration  of 
liis  term,  he  associated  himself  in  law 
practice  with  Lyman  K.  Bass,  the  Re- 
publican who  had  defeated  him  in  the 
canvass  for  District  Attorney  in  1865, 
and  with  Wilson  S.  Bissell.  The  health 
of  Mr.  Bass  presently  failed;  and  the 
firm  name,  as  well  as  membership,  be- 
came Cleveland  &  Bissell.  George  J. 
Sicard  was  admitted  to  the  partner- 
ship in  1871. 

For  about  seven  years,  Mr.  Cleveland 
had  pursued  the  law  without  diversion 
to  important  official  station,  when,  in 
1880,  the  municipal  situation  in  Buffalo 
again  called  him  to  the  public  service. 


The  operation  of  both  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  "  machines,"  in  the 
obtaining  and  administration  of  local 
offices,  had  created  wide  and  deep  dis- 
satisfaction in  the  city.  A  determined 
revolt  was  made  against  the  routine 
party  managements ;  and,  under  the 
banner  of  "  Reform,"  a  combination 
of  independent  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans was  made,  which  nominated 
and  elected  Mr.  Cleveland  Mayor  by 
a  majority  of  3,530.  The  new  Mayor, 
in  the  prime  of  his  powers,  and  with 
this  popular  backing,  amply  justified 
the  hopes  of  his  special  constituency. 
Attempts  were  made  by  the  City 
Council  still  to  maintain  corrupt  prac- 
tices and  "  jobs  "  by  voting  enormous 
and  unnecessary  appropriations  ;  but 
so  many  of  its  measures  were  unflinch- 
ingly vetoed  by  Mr.  Cleveland,  that 
he  came  to  be  popularly  known  as 
"  The  Veto  Mayor,"  though  not  in  any 
bad  sense,  since  his  administration 
met  with  the  general  approbation  of 
the  press  and  people  of  the  city. 

Mayor  Cleveland  had  hardly,  how- 
ever, been  in  the  battle  for  better 
municipal  government  for  two  years, 
when,  on  September  22,  1882,  he  was 
nominated  for  Governor  of  the  State 
by  the  Democratic  Convention  at  Sy- 
racuse. His  Republican  opponent  in 
this  campaign  was  Judge  Folger,  long 
and  honorably  known  in  State  and 
Federal  official  life,  and  then  Secre- 
tary of  the  United  States  Treasury. 
Judge  Folger  was  personally  much 
respected;  but  so  general  was  the  dis- 
affection created  in  his  party  by  the 
methods  under  which  his  nomination 
had  been  accomplished,  and  the  belief 
that  the  Administration  at  Washing- 
ton was  interfering  unduly  in  State 
politics,  that  great  numbers  of  Repub- 
licans refrained  from  voting,  and  he 
was  defeated  by  the  astounding  plu- 
rality of  192,854  votes,  receiving  but 
thirty-seven  per  cent  of  the  entire  poll. 
Mr.  Cleveland  served  the  State  as 
Governor  until  January  7,  1885,  when, 
having  been  called  to  a  higher  post, 
he  turned  over  his  gubernatorial  du- 
ties to  Lieutenant-Governor  David  B. 
Hill,  now  United  States  Senator,  and 
the  most  distinguished,  if  not  the  most 
emphatic,  opponent  of  Mr.  Cleveland 
within  his  own  party.     The  adminis- 
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tration  of  the  State  Government  by- 
Mr.  Cleveland  was  fairly  popular  and 
successful,  though  his  signature  of  the 
bill  removing-  from  the  New  York 
Board  of  Aldermen  the  confirmation 
of  Mayors'  appointments,  sowed  the 
seeds  of  the  still  existing  enmity  in 
Tammany  Hall,  and  his  veto  of  the 
measure  aiming  at  a  reduction  of  ele- 
vated railway  fares  in  New  York  City 
tended  to  alienate  the  labor  element 
from  him. 

Mr.  Cleveland  was  nominated  for 
President  by  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  in  Chicago  in  1884.  Little 
more  than  half  of  the  New  York  dele- 
gation (41  in  72)  originally  supported 
his  nomination  ;  but  his  friends  had 
secured  a  resolution  compelling  the 
delegation  to  vote  as  a  unit,  so  that 
finally  it  had  to  support  him  unani- 
mously. A  determined  effort  was 
made  at  Chicago  to  break  the  unit 
rule,  and  Tammany  leaders  openly 
spoke  on  the  floor  of  the  Convention 
against  his  nomination;  but  the  first 
ballot  showed  Mr.  Cleveland  far  in 
the  lead,  w'th  392  out  of  820  votes, 
and  against  170  for  his  nearest  com- 
petitor, Mr.  Bayard,  of  Delaware.  On 
the  second  ballot,  Mr.  Cleveland's  sup- 
port brought  him  within  50  votes  of 
nomination,  and  a  stampede  to  him 
occurred,  the  final  footing  showing 
683  votes  for  him,  against  137  for  all 
others.  The  Republican  nominee  for 
the  campaign  was  the  Hon.  James  G. 
Blaine;  and  his  aggressive  nature, with 
the  importance  of  the  tariff  and  other 
issues  of  the  year,  made  the  canvass 
exceedingly  animated  and  bitter.  Mr. 
Blaine  was  defeated  by  37  votes  in 
the  Electoral  College,  to  which  66 
Democratic  Electors  had  been  sent 
from  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Connec- 
ticut, and  Indiana,  by  narrow  plurali- 


ties ranging  from  1,149  i^  the  first  to 
6,537  in  the  last. 

President  Cleveland  was  inaugur- 
ated March  4,  1885.  His  inaugural 
address  promised  a  business  Admin- 
istration, with  general  conservatism, 
but  adherence  to  Civil  Service  Reform 
and  the  protection  of  Southern  citi- 
zens. This  favorably  impressed  the 
country ;  and  the  measures  of  the 
Administration  were  on  the  whole  not 
disappointing.  It  was  weakened  some- 
what  in  its  second  year  by  the  death 
of  Vice-President  Hendricks,  of  Indi- 
ana. It  was  much  popularized,  how- 
ever, by  the  marriage  of  the  Presi- 
dent at  the  White  House  on  June  2, 
1886,  to  Miss  Frances  Folsom,  daugh- 
ter of  his  former  partner  at  Buffalo. 
Only  one  child,  Ruth,  now  in  its  sec- 
ond year,  has  been  born  to  them. 

The  Cleveland  Administration  was 
enthusiastically  approved  at  the  Dem- 
ocratic National  Convention  in  1888, 
in  his  renomination.  He  was  beaten 
in  the  campaign,  however,  by  General 
Benjamin  Harrison,  his  Republican 
opponent,  by  a  vote  of  233  to  168  in 
the  Electoral  College.  He  then  re- 
tired to  a  lucrative  but  quiet  law  prac- 
tice in  New  York  City,  from  which  he 
will  again  soon  be  called  by  the  suf- 
frages of  the  people  given  at  the  recent 
election,  to  the  high  duties  of  the 
Chief  Executive.  At  the  late  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention,  also  held 
in  Chicago,  in  June  last  (p.  176),  he 
had  the  altogether  exceptional  honor 
of  a  third  nomination  for  President, 
•  against  the  determined  and  unani- 
mous opposition  of  the  delegation 
from  New  York  State  ;  and,  after  a 
notably  tranquil  campaign,  unmarked 
by  the  degrading  personalities  of  pre- 
vious canvasses,  he  is  again  the  coun- 
try's choice. 
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